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Tentanda  -via  est ;  qii&  me  quoque  possim 
Tollere  homoy  victorque  viram  volitare  per  ora. — Viao. 

On  ventfroos  wing  in  quest  of  praise  I  go, 
And  leave  the  gazing  multitude  below. 


THE 

ADVENTURER. 


N»  92.    SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  1 753. 


Cum  tabulis  aoimum  censoris  samet  honesti.-^HoB. 

Bold  be  the  critic,  zealous  to  his  trust, 
Like  the  firm  judge  inexorably  just. 

*  To   THE   AdVEKTURER. 
*8IR, 

*N  the  papers  of  criticism  which  you  have  given 
to  the  public,  I  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  love  of  truth,  equally  remote  from  bigotry  and 
^ptiousness  ;  a  just  distribution  of  praise  amongst 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns ;  a  sober  deference  to 
i^eputation  long  established,  without  a  blind  adoration 
of  antiquity ;  and  a  willingness  to  favour  later  perform- 
ances, without  a  light  or  puerile  fondness  for  novelty. 

*  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you  such 
observations  as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in  the  con- 
sideration of  Virgil's  Pastorals,  without  any  inquiry 
Wfar  my  sentiments  deviate  from  establisned  rules 
or  common  opinions. 

'  If  we  survey  the  ten  Pastorals  in  a  general  view, 
it  will  be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive  from  them 
^ery  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  an  inventor.  To 
search  into  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  is 
pot  my  present  purpose ;  that  it  has  long  subsisted 
in  the  east,  the  Sacred  Writings  suflficiently  inform 
^8 ;  and  we  may  conjecture  with  great  probability, 
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that  it  was  Eometimes  the  devotion,  iind  sometimes 
the  entertainment,  of  the  first  generations  of  man- 
kind. Theocritus  united  elegance  with  simplicity; 
and  taught  his  shepherds  to  sing  wiLh  so  much  ease 
and  harmony,  that  his  countrymen,  despairing  to 
excel,  forbore  to  imitate  him ;  and  tlie  Greeks,  how- 
ever vain  or  ambitious,  lefl  him  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  garlands  which  the  wood-nymphs  had  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

'  Virgii,  however,  taking  advantage  of  another 
language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the  Sicilian 
bard:  he  has  written  with  greater  splendour  of  dic- 
tion, and  elevation  of  sentmient:  but  as  the  magiii- 
ficence  of  his  performances  was  more,  the  simplicity 
was  less  :  and,  perhaps,  where  he  excels  Theocritus, 
he  sometimes  obtains  his  superiority  by  deviating 
frora  the  pastoral  character,  and  performing  what 
Theocritus  never  attempted, 

'  Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  Theocritus 
the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an  original  au- 
thor, I  am  far  from  intending  to  depreciate  Virgil; 
ofwhomHoraec  justly  declares,  that  the  rural  muses 
have  appropriated  to  him  their  elegance  and  sweet- 
ness, and  who,  as  he  copied  Theocritus  in  his  design, 
has  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  success ;  for,  if  we 
except  CalphumiuE,  an  obscure  author  of  the  lower 
ages,  I  know  not  that  a  single  pastoral  was  written 
after  him  by  any  poet,  till  the  revival  of  literature. 

'  But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  I  am  far  from  thinking  all  the 
productions  of  his  rural  Thalia  equally  excellent ; 
there  is,  indeed,  in  all  hie  pastorals,  a  strain  of  versifi- 
cation which  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  any  other  poet:  but 
if  we  except  the  first  and  the  l^nth,  they  seem  liable 
either  wholly  or  in  pari  to  considerable  objections. 

'  The  second,  though  we  should  forget  the  great 
charge  against  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can  never  be  n 
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fated,  mighty  I  think,  have  perished,  without  any 
diminution  of  the  praise  of  its  author ;  for  I  know 
not  that  it  contains  one  affecting  sentiment  or  pleas- 
ing description,  or  one  passage  that  strikes  the  ima^ 
gination  or  awakens  the  passions. 

'  The  third  contains  a  contest  between  two  shep- 
herds, begun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  some  particu- 
lars might  well  be  spared,  carried  on  with  sprightli- 
ness  and  elegance,  and  terminated  at  last  in  a  recon- 
dliation:  but  surely,  whether  the  invectives  with 
which  they  attack  each  other  be  true  or  false,  they 
are  too  much  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  pastoral 
innocence;  and  instead  of  rejoicing  that  tney  are 
both  victorious,  I  shoidd  not  have  grieved  could  they 
have  been  both  defeated. 

*  The  poem  to  Pollio  is,  indeed,  of  another  kind : 
it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  splendid  and  pleas- 
ing, and  is  elevated  with  grandeur  of  language  wor- 
thy of  the  first  of  Roman  poets ;  but  I  am  not  able 
to  reconcile  myself  to  the  disproportion,  between 
the  performance  and  the  occasion  mat  produced  it : 
that  the  golden  age  should  return  because  Pollio  had 
a  son,  appears  so  wild  a  fiction,  that  I  am  ready  to 
suspect  the  poet  of  having  written  for  some  other 
purpose,  what  he  took  this  opportunity  of  producing 
to  the  public. 

*  The  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  Daphnis 
which  has  stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  the  model 
of  pastoral  elegies.  To  deny  praise  to  a  perform- 
ance which  so  many  thousands  have  laboured  to  imi- 
tate, would  be  to  judge  with  too  little  deference  for 
the  opinion  of  mankind ;  yet  whoever  shall  read  it 

'  with  impartiality,  will  find  that  most  of  the  images 
are  of  tiie  mythological  kind,  and,  therefore,  easily 
invented ;  and  that  there  are  few  sentiments  of  ra- 
tional praise  or  natural  lamentation. 

*  In  the  Silenus  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
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philosophic  sentiment  and  heroic  poetry.  The  ad- 
dress to  Varus  is  eminently  beautiful ;  but  since  the 
compliment  paid  to  Gallus  fixes  the  transaction  to  his 
own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus  seems .  injudicious ; 
nor  has  any  sufficient  reason  yet  been  found,  to  jus- 
tify his  choice  of  those  fables  that  make  the  subject 
of  the  song. 

'  The  seventh  exhibits  another  contest  of  the  tune- 
ful shepherds ;  and,  surely,  it  is  not  without  some 
reproach  to  his  inventive  power,  that  of  ten  pastorals 
Virgil  has  written  two  upon  the  same  plan.  One  of 
the  shepherds  now  gains  an  acknowledged  victory, 
but  without  any  apparent  superiority ;  and  the  reader, 
when  he  sees  the  prize  adjudged,  is  not  able  to  dis- 
cover how  It  was  deserved. 

*  Of  the  eighth  Pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  the 
work  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  other  praise 
or  blame  than  that  of  a  translator. 

*  Of  the  ninth  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discover  the 
design  or  tendency ;  it  is  said,  I  know  not  upon  what 
authority,  to  have  been  composed  from  fragments  of 
other  poems ;  and  except  a  few  lines  in  which  the 
author  touches  upon  his  own  misfortunes,  there  is 
nothing  that  seems  appropriated  to  any  time  or  place, 
or  of  which  any  other  use  can  be  discovered  than  to 
fill  up  the  poem. 

*  The  first  and  the  tenth  Pastorals,  whatever  be 
determined  of  the  rest,  are  sufficient  to  place  their 
author  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The  complaint 
of  Gallus  disappointed  in  his  love,  is  full  of  such 
sentiments  as  disappointed  love  naturally  produces ; 
his  wishes  are  wild,  his  resentment  is  tender,  and  his 
purposes  are  inconstant.  In  the  genuine  language 
of  despair,  he  soothes  himself  awhile  with  the  pity 
that  shall  be  paid  him  after  his  death : 

Tamen  cantabitis,  Arcades,  inquit. 


Montibus  b»c  vestris :  soli  cantare  periti 
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Arcades*    O  mihi  tarn  qudm  molliter  ossa  qviescant, 
Vestra  ineos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  amoies ! 

-Yet,  O  Arcadian  swains. 


Ye  best  artificers  of  soothing  strains ! 

Tune  your  soft  reeds,  and  teach  your  rocks  my  woes. 

So  shall  my  shade  in  sweeter  rest  repose. 

O  that  your  birth  and  business  had  been  mine  ; 

To  feed  the  flock,  and  prune  the  spreading  vine ! 

Warton. 

*  Discontented  with  his  present  condition,  and  de- 
pous  to  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he  wishes  hhn- 
If  one  of  the  shepherds.  He  then  catches  the 
ea  of  rural  tranquillity;  but  soon  discovers  how 
uch  happier  he  should  be  in  these  happy  regions, 
ith  Lycoris  at  his  side. 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori : 
Hie  nemus ;  hie  ipso  tecum  consamerer  svo. 
Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis. 
Tela  inter  media,  atque  adversos  detinet  hostes. 
Tu  procul  a  patri^  (nee  sit  mihi  credere)  tantum 
Alpinas,  ah  dura,  nives,  et  frigora  Rheni 
Me  sine  sola  vides.     Ah  te  ne  frigora  Isedant ! 
Ah  tibi  ne  teneras  glacies  secet  aspera  plantas  ! 

Here  cooling  fountains  roll  through  flow'ry  meads. 

Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads ; 

Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  away. 

And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay. 

Instead  of  that,  me  frantic  love  detains 

'Mid  foes,  and  dreadful  darts,  and  bloody  plains : 

While  you       -and  can  my  soul  the  .tale  believe,  "J 

Far  from  your  country,  lonely  wand'ring  leave       > 

Me,  me  your  lover,  barbarous  fugitive !  j 

Seek  the  rough  Alps  where  snows  eternal  shine. 

And  joyless  borders  of  the  frozen  IVhine. 

Ah !  njay  no  cold  e'er  blast  my  dearest  maid. 

Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  invade  ! — Wartok. 

'  He  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  side,  in 
l^est  of  something  that  may  solace  or  atnuse  him ; 
'6  proposes  happiness  to  himself,  first  in  one  scheme 
^i  then  in  another;  and  at  last  finds  that  nothing 
'lU  satisfy : 
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Jam  neqoe  Hamadryades  rarsum,  nee  cannina  nol 
Ipsa  placent :  ipse  rarsdni  concedit«  sylvs. 
Non  ulum  nostn  possunt  motare  labores ; 
Nee  si  frigoribus  mediis  Hebraroque  bibamus, 
Sithoniasqoe  nives  hjemis  subeainiis  aquose; 
Neo  si,  cam  monens  alUL  liber  aret  in  nlroOf 
^tbiopora  Tersemusoves  sob  sidere  Cancri. 
Omnia  vincit  amor ;  et  nos  cedamus  amori. 

Bat  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maids, 
Nor  pastoral  sonss  delight— —Farewell,  ye  shadei 
Ko  toils  of  onrs  die  crnd  god  can  change, 
Though  lost  in  froaen  deserts  we  shonld  range ; 
Though  we  should  drink  where  chilling  Hebrus  floi 
Endure  bleak  winter's  blasts,  and  Thracian  snows ; 
Or  on  hot  India's  plains  cmr  flocks  should  feed. 
Where  the  parch'd  ehn  declines  his  sickening  heat 
Beneath  fierce-glowing  Caucus  fiery  beams* 
Far  from  cool  breeaes  and  refreshing  streams. 
Love  over  all  maintains  resistless  sway. 
And  let  us  love's  ail-conquering  power  obey. — W. 

'  But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
Pastoral,  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  preferei 
the  first,  which  is  equally  natural  and  more  di 
fied.  The  complaint  of  the  shepherd,  who  ss 
old  companion  at  ease  in  the  shade,  while  h 
was  driving  his  little  flock  he  knew  not  whit) 
such  as,  with  variation  of  circumstances,  misc 
ways  utters  at  the  sight  of  prosperity : 

Nos  patrisB  fines,  et  dtilcia  lioquimna  arva ; 

N6s  patriam  fagimus :  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbrl 

Formosam  resonare  doces  AmaryUida  sylvas. 

We  leave  our  country's  bounds,  our  much  lov'd  pL 
We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  swains ! 
You,  Tit'nis,  in  the  groves  at  leisure  laid. 
Teach  Amaryllis'  name  to  every  shade. — Wartov 

*  His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  joi 
gives  a  very  tender  image  of  pastoral  distress: 

En  ipse  capeilas 

Protihus  flbger  ago :  banc  etiam  vix,  Tityre,  daco : 
Hie  inter  densas  corylos  modd  namque  gemellos, 
Spem  gregis,  ah !  silice  in  nud&  conniza  reliquit. 
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And  lo !  sad  pwrtoer  of  the  general  care. 

Weary  and  faint  I  .drive  my  goats  aiar ! 

While  scarcely  tfab  my  leading  hand  sustains, 

Tir'd  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  puns ; 

For  'mid  yon  tangled  faaxels  as  we  past. 

On  the  bare  flints  her  hapless  twins  she  cast. 

The  hopes  and  promise  of  my  ruin*d  fold ! — ^Wabton. 

*  The  description  of  Virgil's  happiness  in  his  little 
rm,  combines  almost  all  the  images  of  rural  plea- 
re;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can  read  it  with  in- 
ference, has  no  sense  of  pastoral  poetry: 

Fortunate  senez,  ergd  toa  rura  manebunt, 

£t  tibi  magna  satis ;  qoamvis  lapis  omnia  nndus, 

Lbnosoqne  palus  obducat  pascoa  junoo : 

Non  insueta  graves  tentabunt  paboia  foetas. 

Nee  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  Isodent. 

Fortunate  senex,  hie  inter  flomina  nota, 

Etfontes  sacros,  frigus  captabls  opacum. 

Hinc  tibi,  (juae  semper  viono  ab  Imiite  sepes^ 

Hyblaeis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti, 

Snpe  ievi  somnum  saadebit  inire  susurro. 

Hinc  alt&  sub  rape  canet  frondator  ad  auras ; 

Nee  tamen  interei  raucs,  tua  cura,  palumbes. 

Nee  gemere  aerift  cessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo.  t  ff 

Happy  old  man  !  then  still  thy  farms  restored. 

Enough  for  thee,  shall  bless  thy  frugal  board. 

What  though  rough  stones  the  naked  soil  overspread. 

Or  marshy  bulrush  rear  its  wat'ry  head. 

No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  shall  fear,  1 1 

No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 

Happy  old  man !  here  'mid  th'  accustom'd  streams 

And  sacred  springs,  you'll  shun  the  scorching  beams ; 

While  from  yon  wiilow-fence,  thy  pasture's  bound, 

The  bees  that  suck  their  flow'ry  stores  around. 

Shall  sweetly  mingle,  with  the  whispering  boughs, 

Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose : 

While  from  steep  rocks  the  pmner's  song  is  beard  ; 

Nor  the  soft-cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird, 

BfeanwhUe  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  strain. 

Nor  turtles  from  th'  aeiial  elm  to  plain. — VTabtos. 

'  It  mav  be  obseryed,  that  these  two  poems  were 
Sliced  by  events  that  ideally  happened ;  and  ffk^y, 

c  2 
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ihetthtm,  be  of  «se  to  prote  ^at  «e  can  ahni^  feel 
more  than  we  can  inagnie,  and  thai  die  most  artful 
HctioD  miut  ffre  way  to  tmth.    I  am,  %*, 

Yovrlnmibk  aervant, 
T«  DuBiira/ 
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IrriCat,  OMlcet,  him  terroribas  infilel; 

UtMagm ;  etiBodo  melbcbis,  iBod6  poait  Atbcats. — Horn. 

^»  be  who  gires  iny  breast  a  thonsMid  puna. 

Can  make  me  feel  each  paawm  that  he  feigns ; 

Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magiejut; 

With  pit;,  atnd  widi  tenor  tear  mj  heart; 

And  snatch  me,  o'er  the  earth,  or  throogh  the  air. 

To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. — ^Popb. 

Writers  of  a  mixed  character,  that  abound  in  tran- 
scendent beaaties  and  in  gross  imperfections,  are  the 
most  proper  and  most  pregnant  subjects  for  criticism. 
The  regularity  and  correctness  of  a  Virgil  or  Horace, 
almost  confine  their  commentators  to  perpetual  pa- 
negvric^  and  afford  them  few  opportnmties  of  diver- 
sifying  their  remarks  by  the  detection  of  latent  blem- 
ishes. For  this  reason,  I  am  inclined  to^think,  that 
a  few  observations  on  the  writings  of  Shakspeare, 
will  not  be  deemed  useless  or  unentertaining,  be- 
cause he  exhibits  more  numerous  examples  of  excel- 
lences and  faults,  of  every  kind,  than  are,  perhaps, 
to  be  discovered  in  any  other  author.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, from  time  to  time,  examine  his  merit  as  a  poet, 
without  blind  admiration,  or  wanton  invective. 

As  Shakspeare  is  sometimes  blamable  for  the 
conduct  of  his  fables,  which  have  no  imity ;  and 
sometiaies  for  his  diction,  which  is  oi>scure  and 


turgid;  so  his  oharacteristtoal  excellences  may  pos- 
8%ly  be  reduced  to  Uiese  three  general  heads :  *  his 
lively  creative  imagination ;  his  strokes  of  natuve 
and  passion ;  and  hisjpreservation  of  the  consistency 
of  m  chara<^;ers/  These  excellences,  particularly 
tiie  last,  are  of  so  much  importance  in  the  drama, 
that  they  amply  compensate  for  his  transgressions 
against  the  rules  of  Time  and  Place,  which  being  of 
a  more  mechanical  nature,  are  often  strictly  observed 
hf  a  genius  of  the  lowest  order ;  but  to  pourtray 
characters  naturally,  and  to  preserve  them  uniform- 
ly, requires  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  heart 
of  man,  and  is  so  rare  a  portion  of  felicity,  as  to  have 
been  enjoyed,  perhaps,  only  by  two  writers,  Homer 
and  Shakspeare. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  the  Tempest  is 
^  most  atrikmg  instance  of  his  creative  power.  He 
Ins  there  eiven  the  reins  to  his  boundless  imagina- 
^  and  has  carried  the  romantic,  the  wonderful, 
and  the  wild,  to  the  most  pleasing  extravagance. 
Ilie  scene  is  a  desolate  island :  and  the  characters 
the  most  new  and  singular  that  can  well  be  con. 
ceiyed :  a  prince  who  practises  magic,  an  attendant 
ipnt,  a  monster  the  son  of  a  witch,  and  a  joung 
hdy  who  had  been  brought  to  this  solitude  m  her 
iifiuiey,  and  had  never  beheld  a  man  except  her 
fittber. 

As  I  have  affirmed  that  Shakspeare's  chief  excel* 
ieace  is  the  consistency  of  his  characters,  I  will 
exemplify  the  truth  of  this  remark,  by  pointing  out 
lome  master-strokes  of  this  nature  m  the  drama 
before  us. 

The  poet  artfully  acquaints  us  that  Prospero  is  a 
Ottgician,  by  the  very  first  words  which  his  daughter 
Imnda  speaks  to  him : 

If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  faUier,  you  lutve 
Pat^e  wild  waters  in  this  rxmr,  aHay  them: 

c3 
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wkidk  MtflMie  Am  Ae  ii  in  it  Amanbtd  m  fSkm 
yn/ttSuE  #ffp^^  vas  Ac  cfisct  of  Pkos  pcio*s  po#icr. 
TW  wuottMtiUk  "wtiA  he  mt  dmcn  firan  kisddke- 
ddm  of  Whtif  and  fanded  afterward  on  this  soli- 
Uarj  iftlaod,  aocompamed  odIt  by  his  danghte/ is 
iomediatelj  iotxodiiced  in  a  shoit  and  natmal  nar. 

The  offices  of  his  attendant  spirit,  Aiid,  are  entt- 
merated  inth  amazing  wildness  of  £mcj,  and  yet 
with  eqnal  pfopcie^:  his  employment  is  said  to  he, 

—To  licad  the  ocne 

Of  die  «lt  deep; 

To  ran  wpoD  ^  alaip  wiod  oftlie  Bortli ; 

To  do— busnew  in  tfae  fcins  o'  tfi'  earth. 

When  h  b  bak'd  witii  fiwt ; 

to  dire  mto  the  fire ;  to  nde 
On  the  cnri'd  doods. 

In  describing  tfae  place  in  which  he  has  concealed 
the  Neapolitan  ship,  Ariel  expresses  the  secrecy  of 
its  situation  by  the  following  drcumstance,  which 
artAilly  glances  at  another  of  his  services ; 

—-In  the  deep  nook,  where  once 

Thoo  call'it  me  op  at  midmght,  to  fistch  dew 

From  the  ttill-vext  Bermudas. 

Ariel,  being  one  of  those  elves  or  spirits,  'whose 
paitimo  is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  and  who 
rejoice  to  listen  to  the  solemn  curfew;'  by  whose 
assistance  Prospero  has  bedimm'd  the  sun  at  noon- 
tide. 

And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault. 
Set  roaring  war ; 

has  a  set  of  ideas  and  images  peculiar  to  his  station 
and  office :  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  is  so  justly  admired  in  the  Adam  of  Milton, 
whose  manners  and  sentiments  are  all  Paradisaical. 
How  delightfully  and  how  suitably  to  his  character, 
are  the  habitations  and  pastimes  of  tiiis  invisible  be- 
ing pointed  out  in  the  following  exquisite  song ! 
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Where  tbe  bee  sucks,  there  sack  I : 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  iBty, 

After  son-set  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Mr.  Pope,  whose  imagination  haa  been  thought 
by  some  the  least  of  his  excellences,  has,  doubtless, 
conceived  and  carried  on  the  machinery  in  his  '  Rape 
of  the  Lock,*  with  vast  exuberance  of  fancy.    The 
images,  customs,  and  employments  of  his  Sylphs,  are 
exactly  adapted  to  their  natures,  are  peculiar  and 
appropriated,  are  all,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, Sylphish.  The  enumeration  of  the  punishments 
they  were  to  undergo,  if  they  neglected  their  charge, 
would,  on  account  of  its  poetry  and  propriety,  and 
especially  the  mixture  of  obUque  satire,  be  superior 
to  any  circumstances  in  Shiakspeare's  Ariel,  if  we 
eoold  suppose  Pope  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  Tempest,  when  he  wrote  this  part  of  his  accom- 
plished poem. 

She  did  confine  thee 

Into  a  cloven  pine  :  within  which  rift 

Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  years  :  within  which  space  she  died. 

And  left  thee  there  ;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans. 

As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike. 

If  thoa  more  murmur*st,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  'till 
Thou'st  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up :  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
Ail  exercise  on  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

If  thou  neglect'st  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command, I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  :  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  ihall  tremble  at  thy  din. — Shakspeark. 
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Whatever  spirit,  carf^lcs)  uf  his  cliarge, 
Forsakes  hU  post  oi  Jeates  tlie  fair  at  large, 
SboJi  feel  slurp  lengeance  mim  o'eilake  bi>  <i 
Be  stopp'd  JQ  TJals,  or  iraufiit  wilb  pins ; 
Ocplang'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  nasbea  Jie, 
Or  wedg'd  whole  agei  in  a  hodkin's  eye  : 
Gumi  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  clogg'd  he  beats  bis  silken  nioga  in  vaii 
Or  alum  stjptics  with  contracting  pow'r, 
Sbriak  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrlTell'd  flon'r 
Or  as  I.ion  fii'd,  Ike  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  molion  of  llie  whiiling  Htieel ; 
The  fames  of 
And  tremble  a 

The  method  vhich  is  taken  to  ioduce  Ferdinand  ' 

to  beUeve  that  his  father  was  drowned  in  the  late  I 

teiupeat  is  exceedingly  eolemn  and  striking.     He  is  i 

sitting;  upon  a  solitary  rock,  and  weeping  over-  | 

against  the  place  where  he  imagined  his  father  wm  ( 

wrecked,  when  he  suddenly  hears  with  astonisbnient  i 
aerial  music  creep  by  him  upon  the  waters,  and  the 
Spirit  gives  him  the  following  information  in  words 
not  proper  for  any  but  a  Spirit  to  utter  : 

Full  ffllboni  five  thy  father  lies : 

Of  his  bones  are  coia!  made: 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  liis  eyes  % 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
Bot  doth  anffer  a  sea-change, 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

And  then  follows  a  most  lively  circumstance ; 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Hark  I  now  1  hear  them— Ding-dong- bell  I 

This  is  so  truly  poetical,  that  one  can  scarce  forbear 
exclaiming  with  Ferdinand, 

That  the  earth  owns!— 

The  bappy  versatility  of  Shakspeare's  genius  en- 
ables him  to  excel  in  lyric  as  well  as  in  dramatic 
poesy. 
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But  the  poet  rises  still  higher  in  his  manageoMnt 

of  the  character  of  Ariel,  by  making  a  moral  use  of 

it,  that  is,  I  think,  incomparable,  and  the  greatest 

effort  of  his  art.     Ariel  informs  Prospero,  that  he 

has  fulfilled. his  orders,  and  punished  his  brother  and 

companions  so  severely,  that  if  he  himself  was  now 

to  behold  their  sufferings,  he  would  greatly  compas*- 

fiionate  them.    To  which  Prospero  answers, 

^Dost  thou 'think  so,  Spirit? 

Ariel.    Mme  would,  Sir,  were  I  hiunan. 
Fbospebo.    And  mine  shall. 

He  then  takes  occasion,  with  wonderful  dexterity  and 
humanity,  to  draw  an  argument  fVom  the  incorpo* 
realibf  of  Ariel,  for  the  justice  and  necessity  of  pity 
and  iiorgiYeness : 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions ;  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kiikd»  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion'd  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thoa  art  ? 

The  poet  is  a  more  powerful  magician  than  his  own 
Prospero :  we  are  transported  into  fairy  land ;  we  are 
wrapt  in  a  delicious  dream,,  from  which  it  is  misery 
to  be  disturbed;  all  around  is  enchantment ! 

^The  isle  is  fiiH  of  noises. 

Sounds  aod  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twang^g  instruments 
Will  bum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  iroipes ; 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  :  and  then  in  dreamins. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open  and  shew  riiw«» 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me :— whieo  I  wak'd^ 
I  cry'd  to  dream  agaux ! 
Z, 
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Monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  posiis  dare. — Juv. 

^Whmtlshew, 

Thyself  maj  freely  on  thyielf  bestow.— Dhydbn. 

*  To  THX  Adventurer* 

*  You  have  somewhere  discouraged  the  hope  of  idle- 
ness by  shewing,  that  whoever  compares  the  number 
of  those  who  have  possessed  fortuitous  advantages , 
and  of  those  who  have  been  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  will  have  little  reason  to  register  him- 
self in  the  lucky  catalogue. 

*  But  as  we  have  seen  thousands  subscribe  to  a 
raffle,  of  which  one  only  could  obtain  the  prize ;  so 
idleness  will  still  presume  to  hope,  if  the  advantages, 
however  improbable,  are  admitted  to  lie  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  Let  the  drone,  therefore,  be 
told,  that  if  by  the  error  of  fortune  he  obtains  the 
stores  of  the  bee,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  felicity;  that 
the  honey  which  is  not  gathered  by  industry,  will  be 
eaten  without  relish,  if  k  is  not  wasted  in  riot;  and 
that  all  who  become  possessed  of  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  their  hope,  without  any  efforts  of  their  own, 
will  be  disappomted  of  enjoyment. 

*  No  life  can  be  happy,  but  that  which  is  spent  in 
the  prosecution  ofsome  purpose  to  which  our  powers 
are  equal,  and  which  we,  tnerefore,  prosecute  with 
success ;  for  this  reason  it  is  absurd  to  dread  busi- 
ness, upon  pretence  that  it  will  leave  few  intervals 
to  pleasure.  Busbess  is  that  by  which  industry 
pursues  its  purpose,  and  the  purpose  of  industry  is 
seldom  disappointed :  he  who  endeavours  to  anive 
at  a  certain  point,  which  he  perceives  himself  perpe- 
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tually  to  approach,  enjoys  all  the  happiness  which 
nature  has  allotted  to  those  hours,  that  art  not 
spent  in  the  immediate  gratification  of  appetites  by 
which  our  own  wants  are  indicated,  or  of  affections 
by  which  we  are  prompted  to  supply  the  wants  of 
others.  The  end  proposed  by  the  busy,  is  various 
AS  their  temper,  constitution,  habits,  and  circum- 
stances :  but  in  the  labour  itself  is  tiie  enjoyment^ 
whether  it  be  pursued  to  supply  the  necessaries  or 
^e  conveniencies  of  life,  whether  to  cultivate  a  farm 
or  decorate  a  palace;  for  when  the  palace  is  de- 
<^ora(ed,  and  tlie  bam  filled,  the  pleasure  is  ai  an 
cod,  till  the  object  of  desire  is  again  placed  at  a 
distance,  and  our  powers  are  again  employed  to  ob- 
^  it  with  apparent  success.  Nor  is  the  value  of 
|ife  less,  than  if  our  enjoyment  did  not  thus  consist 
iQ  anticipation;  for  by  anticipation,  the  pleasure 
which  would  otherwise  be  contracted  within  an 
boar,  is  diffused  through  a  week ;  and  if  the  dread 
which  exi^gerates  future  evil  is  confessed  to  be  an 
increase  of  misery,  the  hope  which  magnifies  future 
good  cannot  be  denied  to  be  an  accession  of  haj^i* 
oess. 

^  The  most  numerous  class  of  those  who  presume 
to  hope  for  miraculous  advantages,  is  that  of  game- 
sters. But  by  gamesters,  I  do  not  mean  the  gen- 
tlemen who  stake  an  estate,  against  the  cunning  of 
those  who  have  none ;  for  I  leave  the  cure  of  lunatics 
to  the  professors  of  physic :  I  mean  the  dissolute  and 
indigent :  who  in  the  common  phrase  put  themselves 
in  Fortune's  way,  and  expect  from  her  bounty  that 
which  they  eagerly  desire,  and  yet  believe  to  be  too 
deaily  purchased  by  diligence  and  industry ;  trades- 
nien  who  neglect  their  business,  to  squander  in  &- 
^enable  follies  more  than  it  can  produce;  and 
swag^rers  who  rank  themselves  with  gentlemo!, 
n^rely  because  th^  have  no  business  to  pursue. 
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'The  gamester  of  this  class  wUl  appear  to  be 
equally  wretched,  whether  his  hope  be  fulfilled  or 
disappointed ;  the  object  of  it  depends  upon  a  contin- 
gency, over  which  he  has  no  influence ;  he  pursues 
no  purpose  with  gradual  and  perceptible  success, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  the  anticipation  of  its  accomplishment ;  his 
mind  is  perpetually  on  the  rack ;  he  is  anxious  in 
proportion  to  the  eagerness  of  his  desire,  and  his 
mability  to  effect  it ;  to  the  pangs  of  suspense,  suc- 
ceed those  of  disappointment;  and  a  momentary 
gain  only  imbitters  tlie  loss  that  follows.  Such  is 
the  life  of  him,  who  shuns  business  because  he 
would  secure  leisure  for  enjoyment ;  except  it  hap- 
pens, against  the  odds  of  a  million  to  one,  that  a 
run  of  success  puts  him  into  the  possession  of  a  sum 
sufficient  to  subsist  him  in  idleness  the  remainder  of 
his  life :  and  in  this  case,  the  idleness  which  made 
him  wretched  while  he  waited  for  the  bounty  of  for- 
tune, will  necessarily  keep  him  wretched  after  it  is 
bestowed :  he  will  find,  tnat  in  the  gratification  of 
his  appetites  he  can  fill  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
time,  and  that  these  appetites  themselves  are  weak- 
ened by  every  attempt  to  increase  the  enjoyment 
which  they  were  intended  to  supply ;  he  will,  there- 
fore, either  dose  away  life  in  a  kmd  of  listless  indo- 
lence, which  he  despairs  to  exalt  into  felicity,  or  he 
will  imagine  that  the  good  he  wants  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  an  increase  of  his  wealth,  by  a  larger  house, 
a  more  splendid  equipage,  and  a  more  numerous 
retinue.  If  with  this  notion  he  has  again  recourse  to 
the  altar  of  fortune,  he  will  either  be  undeceived 
by  a  new  series  of  success,  or  he  will  be  reduced  to 
his  original  indigence  by  the  loss  of  that  which  be 
knew  not  how  to  enjoy :  if  this  happens,  of  which 
there  is  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  he  will  in* 
stantly  become  more  wretched  in  proportion!  as  he 
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was  rich ;  though,  while  he  was  rich,  he  was  not 
more  happy  in  proportion  as  he  had  been  poor. 
Whatever  is  won,  is  reduced  by  experiment  to  its  in- 
trinsic value;  whatever  is  lost,  is  heightened  by 
imagination  to  more.  Wealth  is  no  sooner  dissi- 
pated, than  its  inanity  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  regretted 
as  the  means  of  happiness  which  it  was  not  found  to 
afford.  The  gamester,  therefore,  of  whatever  class, 
plays  against  manifest  odds ;  since  that  which  he 
wins  he  discovers  to  be  brass,  and  that  which  he 
loses  he  values  as  ^old.  And  it  should  also  be  re- 
marked, that  in  this  estimate  of  his  life,  I  have  not 
supposed  him  to  lose  a  single  stake  which  he  had 
not  first  won. 

*  But  though  gaming  in  general  is  wisely  prohibited 
by  the  legislature,  as  productive  not  only  of  private 
but  of  public  evil :  yet  there  is  one  species  to  which 
all  are  sometimes  invited,  which  equally  encourages 
the'  hope  of  idleness,  and  relaxes  the  vigour  of  in- 
dustry. 

*  Ned  Froth,  who  had  been  several  years  butler  in 
a  family  of  distinction,  having  saved  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  took  a  Uttle  house  in  the  suburbs,  and 
laid  in  a  stock  of  liquors,  for  which  he  paid  ready 
money,  and  which  were,  therefore,  the  best  of  the 
kind.  '  'Ned  perceived  his  trade  increase ;  he  pursued 
it  with  fresh  alacrity,  he  exulted,  in  his  success,  and 
the -joy  of  his  heart  sparkled  in  his  countenance ;  but 
it  happened  that  Ned,  in  the  midst  of  ids  happiness 
and  prosperity  was  prevailed  upon  to  buy  a  lottery 
ticket.  Ine  moment  his  hope  was  fixed  upon  an  ob- 
ject which  industry  could  not  obtain,  he  determined 
to  be  industrious  no  longer:  to  draw  drink  for  a  dirty 
and  boisterous  rabble,  was  a  slavery  to  which  he  now 
submitted  with  reluctance,  and  he  longed  for  the 
moment  in  which  he  should  be  free :  instead  of  telling 
his  story,  and  cracking  his  joke  for  the  entertain- 
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ment  of  his  cuttomersy  he  receiyed  them  whh  mdiiEer- 
ence,  was  obsenred  to  be  silent  and  sullen,  and 
amused  himself  by  going  three  or  four  times  a  d^  to 
search  the  register  of  fortune  for  the  sacoess  of  his 
ticket. 

*  In  this  disposition  Ned  was  sitting  one  mofning 
in  the  comer  of  a  bench  by  his  fire-side,  wholly  ab* 
stracted  in  the  contemplation  of  his  future  fortaae; 
indulging  this  moment  the  hope  of  a  mere  possibilitji 
and  the  next  shuddering  with  the  dread  or  losing  the 
felicity  which  his  fancy  had  combined  with  the  pos- 
session of  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  man  well  dressed, 
entered  hastily,  and  inquired  for  him  of  his  guests, 
who  many  times  called  him  aloud  by  his  name,  and 
cursed  him  for  his  deafness  and  stupidity,  before  Ned 
started  up  as  from  a  dream,  and  asVed  with  a  fretful 
impatience  what  they  wanted.  An  a&cted  confi- 
dence of  being  well  received,  and  an  air  of  forced 
iocularity  in  the  stranger,  gave  Ned  some  offence; 
but  the  next  moment  he  catched  him  in  his  arms  in 
a  transport  of  joy,  upon  receiving  his  coneratulation 
as  proprietor  of  the  fortunate  ticket,  which  had  thai 
morning  been  drawn  a  prize  of  the  first  class* 

'  It  was  not,  however,  long  before  Ned  discovered 
that  ten  thousand  pounds  did  not  bring  the  felicily 
which  he  expected ;  a  discovery  which  generally  pro* 
duces  the  dissipation  of  sudden  affluence  by  pmliH 
galitv.  Ned  drank,  and  whored,  and  hired  fidUleiSb 
and  bought  fine  clothes ;  he  bred  riots  at  Vauxhallf 
treated  flatterers,  and  damned  plays.  But  soni6diiB| 
was  still  wanting;  and  he  resolved  to  strike  a  boli 
stroke,  and  attempt  to  double  the  remainder  of  hii 
prize  at  play,  that  he  might  live  in  a  palace  and  keep  . 
an  equipage ;  but  in  the  execution  or  this  project  hi 
lost  the  whole  produce  of  his  lottery  ticket,  execol 
five  hundred  pounds  in  Bank  notes,  which  when  ■# 
would  have  suked  he  could  not  find.    This  sum 
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BOre  than  idiat  had  established  him  in  the  trade  he 
had  left;  and  yet,  with  the  power  of  returning  to  a 
station  that  was  once  the  utmost  of  his  ambition, 
and  of  renewing  that  pursuit  which  alone  had  made 
him  happy,  such  was  the  pungency  of  his  regret, 
that  in  the  despair  of  recovering  the  money  which  he 
knew  had  produced  nothing  but  riot,  disease,  and 
▼exation,  he  threw  himself  from  the  bridge  into  the 
Thames.        I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

■Caittus/ 
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DiJdqoe  animos  noviUte  tenebo. — Ovid. 
And  with  sweet  novelty  jonr  sool  detwn. 

It  is  ofben  charged  npon  writers,  that  with  all  their 
pretenfHons  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they  do  little 
more  than  copy  one  another ;  and  that  compositiotts 
obtraded  upon  the  worid  wi^  the  pomp  of  novelty, 
contain  only  tedious  repetitions  oi  common  senti- 
ments, or  at  best  exhibit  a  transposition  of  known 
images,  and  give  a  new  appearance  to  truth  only  by 
some  slight  (ufierence  of  dress  and  decoration. 

The  allegation  of  resemblance  between  authors,  is 
mdisputably  true:  but  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
ivhicn  is  raised  upon  it,  is  not  to  be  allowed  with 
equal  readiness.  A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may 
^cunly  happen  without  any  communication,  since 
there  are  many  occasions  in  which  all  reasonable 
men  will  nearly  think  alike.  Writers  of  all  ages 
have  had  the  same  sentiments,  because  they  have  in 
in  ages  had  the  same  objects  of  speculatiop :  the 
interests  and  passions,  the  virtues  and  vicfes  of  man^ 
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kind,  have  been  diversified  in  different  times,  only  bf 
unessential  and  casual  varieties ;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore,  expect  in  the  works  of  all  those  who  attempt  to 
describe  them,  such  a  likeness  as  we  find  in  the  piC'  | 
tures  of  the  same  person  drawn  in  different  penodi 
of  his  life. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  before  an  audioKbe 
charged  with  plagiarism,  one  of  the  most  reproachfiDd, 
though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  atrocious  of  litenry 
crimes,  the  subject  on  which  he  treats  should  be 
carefully  considered.  We  do  not  wonder,  that  his- 
torians, relating  the  same  facts,  agree  in  their  narra- 
tion; or  that  authors,  delivermg  the  elements  of 
science,  advance  the  same  theorems,  and.  lay  down 
tlie  same  definitions:  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without 
use  to  mankind,  that  books  are  multiplied,  and  that  < 
different  authors  lay  out  their  labours  on  the  same 
subject;  for  there  will  always  be  some  reasoniAy 
one  should  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  particu- 
lar persons,  be  preferable  to  another;  some  will, be 
clear  where  others  are  obscure,  some  will  please  b^ 
their  style  and  others  by  their  method,  some  by  their 
embellishments  and  others  by  their  simplicity,  soDift 
by  closeness,  and  others  by  diffusion. 

The  same  indulgence  is  to  be  shewn  to  the  writers 
of  morality;  right  and  wrong  are  immutable;  and 
those,  therefore,  who  teach  us  to  distin^ish  thenif 
if  they  all  teach  us  right,  must  agree  with  one  an^ 
other.     The  relations  of  social  life,  and  the  duties 
resulting  from  them,  must  be  the  same  at  all  tiooeS 
and  in  all  nations  ;  some  petty  differences  may  be 
indeed  produced,  by  forms  of  government  or  arbi' 
trary  customs ;  but  yie  general  doctrine  can  receive 
no  alteration. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  morality  should b^ 
considered  as  interdicted  to  all  future  wnters :  in0^ 
will  always  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  their  dut^^ 
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ind  vtfJif  thereforoy  always  want  a  monitor  to  recall 
them ;  and  a  new  book  often  seizes  the  attention  of 
Ae  pobliCy  without  any  other  claim  than  that  it  is 
&ew4  lltere  is  likewise  in  composition,  as  in  other 
tUnga,  a  perpetual  yicissitude  of  fashion ;  and  truth 
16  recommended  at  one  time  lo  regard,  by  appear* 
laces  which  at  another  would  expose  it  to  neglect; 
Ae  auth(»v  therefore,  who  has  judgment  to  discern 
the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  skill  to  gratify 
it,  will  have  always  an  c^ortunity  to  deserve  well 
tf  mankind,  by  conveying  instruction  to  them  in  a 
gniefiil  vehicle. 

Thei»  are  likewise  many  modes  of  composition, 
bywludi  a  moralist  may  deserve  the  name  of  an 
oikiaal  writer:  he  may  familiarize  his  system  by 
diuqgaes  aliter  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  or  sub- 
Wm  it  into  a  series  of  syllogistic  arguments ;  he 
nif  enforce  his  doctrine  by  seriousness  and  so-  > 
wiityf  or  enliven  it  by  spr^htliness  and  gaiety  i 
i^vasf  deliver  his  sentiments  in  naked  precepts,  or 
ihuitrate  them  by  historical  examples ;  he  may  de- 
tain ihe  studious '  by  the  artful  concatenation  of  a 
continued  discourse,  or  relieve  the  busy  by  short 
itoctures,  and  unconnected  essays. 

To  excel  in  any  of  these  forms  of  writing,  will 
ii(|iiire  a  particular  cultivation  of  the  genius ;  who- 
wer  can  attain  to  excellence,  will  be  certain  to  en- 

Ea  set  of  readers,  whom  no  other  method  would 
equally  allured;  and  he  that  communicates 
tmdiwith  success,  must  be  numbered  among  the 
fait  benefactors  to  mankind. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  likewise 
to  the  passions :  their  influence  is  uniform,  and  their 
^fects  nearly  the  same  in  every  human  breast :  a 
nan  loves  and  hates,  desires  and  avoids,  exactly 
Uce  his  neighbour ;  resentment  and  ambition,  avarice 
•Bd  mdolence,  discover  themselves  by  the  same 
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symptoms,  in  minds  distant  a  thousand  years  tim 
one  another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unmst,  than  to 
charge  an  author  with  plagiarism,  merely  because  he 
assigns  to  every  cause  its  natural  effect ;  and  makes 
his  personages  act,  as  others  in  like  circumstances 
have  always  done.  There  are  conceptions  in  whidi 
all  men  will  agree,  though  each  derives  them  from 
his  own  observation :  whoever  has  been  in  love,  will 
represent  a  lover  impatient  of  every  idea  that  inter- 
rupts his  meditations  on  hb  mistress,  retiring  to 
shades  and  solitude,  that  he  may  muse  without  ^ 
turbance  on  his  approaching  happiness,  or  asttKuat- 
ing  himself  with  some  friend  that  flatters  his  passion, 
and  talking  away  the  hours  of  absence  upon  bis 
darling  subject.  Whoever  has  been  so  unhappy  as 
to  have  felt  the  miseries  of  long-continued  hatred, 
will,  without  any  assistance  from  ancient  volumes, 
be'  able  to  relate  how  the  passions  are  kept  in  perpe- 
tual agitation,  by  the  recollection  of  injury  and  me- 
ditations of  revenge ;  how  the  blood  boils  at  Uie 
name  of  the  enemy,  and  life  is  worn  away  in  contri' 
vances  of  mischief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limited,  if 
it  be  considered  only  with  regard  to  the  breast 
which  it  inhabits ;  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  that 
of  the  body,  must  perpetually  exhibit  the  same  ap^ 
pearances ;  and  though  by  the  continued  industry  of 
successive  inquirers,  new  movements  will  be  frofS^ 
time  to  time  discovered,  they  can  afiPect  only  tW^ 
minuter  parts,  and  are  commonly  of  more  curiosity 
than  importance. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what  arts  ar^ 
the  writers  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to  attract  tl*.^ 
notice  and  favour  of  mankind.  They  are  to  obsenT^ 
the  alterations  which  time  is  always  making  in  t^^ 
modes  of  life,  that  they  may  gratify  every  genisr^- 
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tipn  with  a  picture  of  themselves..  Thus  love  is  uni- 
f<Mrm,  but  courtship  is  perpetually  varying:  the  .dif- 
ferent arts  of  gallantry^  which  beauty  has  inspired^ 
would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume ; 
sometimes  balls. and  serenades,  sometimes  touroa- 
ments  and  adventures,  have  been  employed  to  melt 
the  hearts  of  ladies,  who  in  another  century  have 
been  sensible,  of  scarce  any  other  merit  than  that  of 
riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  and  pin-money. 
Thus  the  ambitious  man  has  at  all  times  been  eager 
of  wealth  and  power;  but  these  hopes  have  b^en 
gratified  in  some  countries  by  suppUcating  the  peo- 
ple,  and  in  others  by  flattering  the  prince  ;  honour 
m  some,  states  has  been  only  the  reward  of  military 
achievements,  in  others  it  has  been  gained  by  noisy 
tarbiilence  and  popular  clamour.    Avarice  has  worn 
a  different  form  as  she  actuated  the  usurer  of  Rome 
and  the  stock-jobber  of  England ;  and  idleness  itself, 
how  little  soever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  invention, 
WA  been  forced  from  time  to  time  to .  change  its 
amusements,  and  contrive  difi*erent  methods  of  wear- 
ing out  the  day. 

Here  then  is  the  fund,  from  which  those  who 
Btudy  mankind  may  fill  their  compositions  with  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  images  and  allusions  :  and 
he  must  be  confessed  to  look  with  little  attention 
upon  scenes  thus  perpetually  changing,  who  cannot 
<^tch  some  of  the  figures  before  they  are  made  vulgar 
hy  reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
^e  distinct  and  primogenial  colours  are  only  seven ; 
hut  every  eye  can  witness,  that  from  various  mix- 
tures, in  various  proportions,  infinite  diversifications 
of  tints  may  be  produced.  In  like  manner,  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  which  put  the  world  in  motion, 
**id  produce  all  the  bustle,  and  eagerness  of  the 
busy  crowds  that  swarm  upon  the  earth;  the  pas- 
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sionSy  from  whence  arise  all  the  pleasures  and  paias 
that  we  see  and  hear  of,  if  we  analyze  the  mind  of 
man,  iu«  very  few ;  but  those  few  agitated  and  oom^ 
bined,  as  external  causes  shall  happen  to  operate^ 
and  modified  by  preyailing  opinions  and  acadentid 
caprices,  make  such  frequent  alterations  on  the  tur- 
face  of  life,  that  the  show,  while  we  are  busied  in 
delineating  it,  vanishes  from  the  view,  and  a  new 
set  of  objects  succeeds,  doomed  to  the  same  dbofi* 
ness  of  duration  with  the  former :  thus  curiosity  may 
always  find  employment,  and  the  busy  part  of  maa-* 
kind  will  furnish  the  contemplative  with  the  Biate- 
nals  of  speculation  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topics  are  pre* 
occupied,  is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur  of  igno- 
rance or  idleness,  by  which  some  discourage  othen 
and  some  themselves :  the  mutability  of  mankind 
will  always  furnish  writers  with  new  images,  and 
the  luxunance  of  fancy  may  always  embellish  them 
with  new  decorations. — T. 
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•Fortunatos  nimidm,  sua  si  bona  norint.— VrEO* 


O  happy,  if  ye  knew  your  happy  state ! — Drydxn. 

Ik  proportion  as  the  enjoyment  and  infelicity  of  life 
depend  upon  imagination,  it  is  of  importance  that 
this  power  of  the  mind  should  be  directed  in  its 
operations  by  reason ;  and,  perhaps,  imagination  im 
more  frequently  busy,  when  it  can  only  imbitter  dis-' 
appointment  and  heighten  calamity ;  and  more  fre^ 
quently  slumbers  when  it  might  increase  the  triumpte- 
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of  succeM,  or  animate  insensibility  to  happiness^  than 
is  generally  perceived. 

An  ecclesiastical  living  of  considerable  value  be- 
came vacant,  and  Evander  obtained  aTecommenda- 
tipn  to  the  patron.     His  friend  had  too  much  mo- 
desty to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  success  of  an 
^plication  supported  chiefly  by  his  interest,  and 
£yander  knew  Uiat  others  had  solicited  before  him ; 
as  he  was  not,  therefore,  much  elevated  by  hope,  he 
t)elieyed  he  should  not  be  greatly  depressed  by  a 
disappointment.     The  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
recommended,  received  him  with  great  courtesy; 
but  upon  reading  the  letter,  he  changed  counte- 
^ce,  and  discovered  indubitable  tokens  of  vexa- 
tion and-  regret ;  then  taking  Evander  by  the  hand, 
^  Sir/  said  he,  '  I  think  it  scarce  less  a  misfortune 
to  myself  than  you,  that  you  was  not  ^we  minutes 
sooner  in  your  application.     The  gentleman  whose 
recommendation  you  bring,  I  wish  more  than  any 
other  to  oblige ;  but  I  have  just  presented  the  living 
to  the  person  whom  you  saw  take  his  leave  when 
you  entered  the  room.' 

This  declaration  was  a  stroke,  which  Evander  had 
neither  skill  to  elude,  nor  force  to  resist.  The 
strength  of  his  interest,  though  it  was  not^  known 
tude  enough  to  increase  his  hope,  and  his  being  too 
kte  only  a  few  minutes,  though  he  had  reason  to 
^fieve-  his  application  had  been  precluded  by  as 
niany  days,  were  circumstances  which  imagination  im- 
niediately  improved  to  aggravate  his  disappointment: 
Over  these  he  mused  perpetually  with  inexpressible 
'Aguish,  he  related  them  to  every  friend,  and  .la- 
mented them  with  the  most  passionate  exclamations, 
^d  yet,  what  happened  to  Evander  more  than  he 
^^pectedl  nothing  that  he  possessed  was  diminished, 
^or was  any  possibility  of  advantage  cut  off;  with 
respect  to  these  and  every  other  reality  he  was  in 
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tbe  same  state,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
yacancy,  which  he  had  some  chance  to  fill:  but 
Evander  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  imagination, 
and  in  a  fit  of  causeless  fretfoiness  cast  away  peace, 
because  time  was  not  stopped  in  its  career,  and 
&  miracle  did  not  interpose  to  secure  him  a  living. 

Agenor,  on  whom  the  living  which  Evander  soli- 
cited was  bestowed,  never  conceived  a  single  doubt 
(hat  he  should  fail  in  his  attempt:  his  character  was 
unexceptionable,  and  his  recommendation  such  as  it 
was  believed  no  other  could  counterbalance ;  he, 
therefore,  received  the  bounty  of  his  patron,  without 
much  emotion ;  he  regarded  nis  success  as  an  event 
produced,  like  rain  and  sun-shine,  by  the  conmion 
and  regular  operation  of  natural  causes ;  and  took 

Eossession  of  his  rectory  with  the  same  temper,  tiiat 
e  would  have  reaped  a  field  he  had  sown,  or  re- 
cdved  the  interest  of  a  sum  which  he  had  placed  in 
the  funds.  But  having,  by  accident,  heara  t^e  re- 
port which  had  been  circulated  b^  the  friends  of 
Evander,  he  was  at  once  struck  with  a  sense  of  his 
good  fortune;  and  was  so  affected  by  a  retrospect  ot 
his  danger,  that  he  could  scarce  believe  it  to  be 

Sist.  ^  How  providential,'  said  he,  *  was  it,  that  I 
d  not  stay  to  drink  another  dish  of  tea  at  break- 
fiist,  that  I  found  a  hackney-coach  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  and  that  I  met  with  no  stop  by  the  way  f 
What  an  alteration  was  produced  in  Agenor's  con- 
ception of  the  advantage  of  his  situation,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  obtained  1  and  yet  at  last  he 
had  gmned  nothing  more  than  he  expected;  his 
danger  was  not  known  time  enough  to  alarm  his 
fear;  the  value  of  his  acquisition  was  not  increased; 
nor  had  Providence  interposed  farther  than  to  exclude 
chance  from  the  ^vemment  of  die  woiid.  But 
Agenor  did  not  before  reflect  that  any  gratitude  was 
dne  to  Ph>yidence  but  for  a  mirade;  he  did  not  en-^ 
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joy  bis  preferment  as  a  gift,  nor  estimate  his  gain  but 
by  the  probability  of  l<^s. 

Ab  success  and  disappointment  are  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  imagination,  so  are  ease  and  health;  each 
oi  which  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  negative 
good,  that  may  either  degenerate  into  wearisomeness 
and  discontent,  or  be  improved  into  complacency 
and  enjoyment. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  paid  an  afternoon  visit  to 
Curio.    Curio  is  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  which 
produces  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
Bui^band  of  a  lady  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  her 
wit ;  his  age  is  mat  in  which  manhood  is  said  to  be 
c(nnplete,  his  constitution  is  vigorous,  his  penKm 
graceful,  and  his  understanding  strong.     I  found 
him  in  full  health,  lolling  in  an  easy  chair;  his 
ceimtenance  was  florid,  he  was  gaily  dressed,  and 
surrounded  with  all  the  means  of  happiness  which 
wealth  well  used  could  bestow.     A^r  the  first 
ceremonies  had  passed,  he  threw  himself  again  back 
in  his  chair  upon  my  having  refused  it,  looked  wist- 
fully at  his  fingers*  ends,  crossed  his  legs,  inquired 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  possible 
advantages  seemed  to  possess  life  with  a  listless  in- 
diference,  which,  if  he  could  have  preserved  in  con- 
trary circumstances,  would  have  invested  him  with 
the  dignity  of  a  stoic. 

It  happened  that  yesterday  I  paid  Curio  another 
viiit  I  found  him  in  his  chamber;  his  head  was 
swathed  in  flannel,  and  his  countenance  was  pale. 
jwas  alarmed  at  these  appearances  of  disease;  and 
inquired  with  an  honest  solicitude  how  he  did.  The 
moment  he  heard  my  question,  he  started  from  his 
seat,  sprang  towards  me,  caught  me  by  the  hand, 
^d  told  me  in  an  ecstasy,  that  he  was  in  heaven. 

What  difierence  in  Curio's  circumstances  produced 
this  difference  in  his  sensations  and  behaviour?  What 
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prodigious  advantage  had  now  accrued  to  the  man, 
who  before  had  ease  and  health,  youth,  affluence,  and 
beauty  ?  Curio,  during  the  ten  days  that  preceded 
my  last  visit,  had  been  tormented  with  the  tooth-acbe; 
and  had,  within  the  last  hour,  been  restored  to  ease, 
by  having  the  tooth  drawn. 

And  is  human  reason  so  impotent,  and  imagina- 
tion so  perverse,  that  ease  cannot  be  enjoyed  till  it 
has  been  taken  away  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  improve 
negative  into  positive  happiness,  by  reflection  ?  Can 
he,  who  possesses  ease  and  health,  whose  food  is 
tasteful,  and  whose  sleep  is  sweet,  remember  without 
exultation  and  delight,  the  seasons  in  which  he  has 
pined  in  the  languor  of  inappetence,  and  counted  the 
watches  of  the  night  with  restless  anxiety  ? 

Is  an  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  Unenv 
ing  Wisdom,  by  which  some  advantage  appears  to 
be  denied,  without  recalling  trivial  and  accidental 
circumstances  that  can  only  aggravate  disappoint- 
ment, impossible  to  reasonable  beings  ?  And  is  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  bounty  necessarily  languid,  in' 
proportion  as  that  bounty  appears  to  be  less  doubt- 
ful and  interrupted  ? 

Every  man,  surely,  would  blush  to  admit  these 
suppositions ;  let  every  man,  therefore,  deny  them 
by  his  life.  He,  who  brings  imagination  under  the 
dominion  of  reason,  will  be  able  to  diminish  the  evil 
of  life,  and  to  increase  the  good ;  he  will  learn  to 
resign  with  complacency,  to  receive  with  gratitude/ 
and  possess  with  cheerfulness  :  and  as  in  this  con- 
duot  there  is  not  only  wisdom,  but  virtue,  he  will; 
under  every  calamity,  be  able  to  rejoice  in  hope,  and 
to  anticipate  the  felicity  of  that  state,  in  which  *  the 
spirits  of  the  just  shall  be  made  perfect.' 
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ati,  atl  ^nruf,  n  to  avayjuuw,  n  rh  slxoi. — Arist.  Poet. 

As  well  in  the  conduct  of  the  manners  as  in  the  constitution  of 
the  fable,  we  must  always  endeavour  to  produce  either  what  is  ne- 
cessary or  what  is  probable. 

*  Whoever  ventures/  says  Horace,  *  to  form  a 
character  totally  original,  let  him  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve it  with  uniformity  and  consistency ;  but  the 
formation  of  an  original  character  is  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  and  hazard.'  In  this  arduous  and  uncom- 
mon task,  however,  Shakspeare  has  wonderfully  suc- 
ceeded in  his  Tempest:  the  monster  Caliban  is  the 
creature  of  his  own  imagination,  in  the  formation  of 
which  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  observation 
or  experience. 

Caliban  is  the  son  of  a  witch,  begotten  by  a 
demon :  the  sorceries  of  his  mother  were  so  ter- 
rible, that  her  countrymen  banished  her  into  this 
desert  island  as  unfit  for  human  society:  in  con- 
formity, therefore,  to  this  diabolical  propagation,  he 
is  represented  as  a  prodigy  of  cruelty,  mahce,  pride, 
ignorance,  idleness,  gluttony,  and  lust.  He  is  in- 
troduced with  great  propriety,  cursing  Prospero,  and 
Miranda  whom  he  had  endeavoured*  to  defile  ;  and 
his  execrations  are  artfully  contrived  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  occupation  of  his  mother  :— 

As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 

Drop  on  you  both !— — 

All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads^  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 
XXV.  E 
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His  kindness  is,  afterward,  expressed  as  much  in 
character,  as  bis  hatred,  by  an  enumeratioaof  offices 
that  could  be  of  value  only  in  a  desolate  island,  and 
in  the  estimation  of  a  savage : — 

I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  tbee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  wiUi  my  longntiU  will  dig  ibee  pig-nuts; 
Shew  tbee  a  jay'snest;  andlinstmct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmacet.    IMl  brins  thee 
To  clust*ring  filberds ;  and  sometimes  ril  get  thee 
Young  sea-malls  from  the  rock 
ril  shew  tbee  the  best  springs ;  Til  pluck  tbee  berries } 
rU  fish  for  thee,  aud  get  thee  wood  enough. 

Which  last  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  of  great  use 
in  a  place,  where  to  be  defended  from  the  cold  was 
neither  easy  nor  usual ;  and  it  has  a  farther  peculiar 
beauty,  because  the  gathering  wood  was  the  occa* 
pation  to  which  Cahban  was  subjected  by  Pros- 
pero,  who,  therefore,  deemed  it  a  service  of  high 
importance. 

The  gross  ignorance  of  this  monster  is  represented 
with  delicate  judgment ;  he  knew  not  the  names  d 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  calls  the  bigger  light 
and  the  less ;  and  he  believes  that  Stephano  was  the 
man  in  the  moon,  whom  his  mistress  had  often  shewn 
him:  and  when  Prospero  reminds  him  that  he  first 
taught  him  to  pronounce  articulately,  hb  answer  ui 
full  of  malevolence  and  rage : 

• 

You  taught  me  janguage ;  and  my  piiofit  on't 
Is,  X  know  how  to  curse : 

the  properest  return  for  such  a  fiend  to  make  fo 
such  a  favour.  The  spirits  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
employed  by  Prospero  perpetually  to  torment  httti 
and  the  many  forms  and  different  methods  they  taitf 
for  this  purpose,  are  described  with  the  utmost  liveli 
jiess  and  force  of  fancy : 

Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after  bite  me;  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
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lie  tondbliog  in  mj  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometimes  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues. 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  speech  to  be  more 
expressive  of  the  manners  and  sentiments,  than  ths^ 
in  which  our  poet  has  painted  the  brutal  barbarity 
and  unfeeling  savagenes^  of  the  son  of  Sycbrax,  by 
maldng  him  enumerate,  with  a  kind  of  horrible  de- 
light,  die  various  ways  in  which  it  was  possible  for 
the  drunken  sailors  to  surprise  and  kill  lus  master : 

There  thou  may'st  br^n  him. 

Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  Iris  sknii;  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake; 
Ot  cat  lus  wezand  with  thy  knife — ■ 

He  adds,  in  allusion  to  his  own  abominable  attempt^ 
*  Abotne  allf  be  sure  to  secure  the  daughter ;  whose 
beauty/  he  tells  them,  *  is  incomparable.'  The 
chamis  of  Miranda  could  not  be  more  exalted, 
flw.  by  extorting  this  testimony  from  «)  insensible 
I  monster. 

ShidEspeare  seems  to  be  the  only  poet  who  pos- 
wMes  the  power  of  uniting  poetry  with  propriety  of 
diaracter;  of  which  I  know  not  an  instance  more 
stiteig,  than  the  image  CaUban  makes  use  of  to 
express  silence,  which  is  at  once  highly  poetical, 
and  exactly  suited  to  the  wildness  of  the  speaker: 

Pray  yoa  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot-fall.—— 

1  always  lament  that  our  author  has  not  preserved 
tiiig  fierce  and  implacable  spirit  in  Caliban,  to  the 
end  of  the  play ;  mstead  of  which,  he  has,  I  think^ 
injndicionsly  put  into  his  mouth,  words  that  imply 
i^ntance  and  understanding. 

■  ril  be  wise  hereafter 

And  seek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice  double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  God, 
A«t  watMp  this  dull  ioeV. 

s2 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Shakspeare  has 
artfully  taken  occasion  from  this  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, which  is  finely  contrasted  to  the  mildness 
and  obedience  of  Ariel,  obliquely  to  satirize  the  pre- 
vailing passion  for  new  and  wonderful  sights,  which 
has  rendered  the  English  so  ridiculous.  '  Were  I  in 
England  now/  says  Trinculo,  on  first  discovering 
Caliban,  '  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a 
holiday-fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver.— 
When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indis(!n/ 

Such  is  the  inexhaustable  plenty  of  our  poet's  in- 
vention, that  he  has  exhibited  another  character  m 
this  play,  entirely  his  own ;  that  of  the  lovely  and 
innocent  Miranda. 

When  Prospero  first  gives  her  a  sight  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  she  eagerly  exclaims. 


Wfaatis't?  a  spirit? 


Lord,  how  it  looks  about !    Believe  me,  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form.    But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Her  imagining  that  as  he  was  so  beautiful  he  murt 
necessarily  be  one  of  her  father^s  aerial  agents,  ii  i 
stroke  of  nature  worthy  admiration :  as  are  likewise 
her  entreaties  to  her  father  not  to  use  him  ham^i 
by  the  power  of  his  art ; 

Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?    This 
Is  the  fhird  roan  that  e*er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for ! 

Here  we  perceive  the  beginning  of  that  passion^ 
which  Prospero  was  desirous  she  should  feel  for  th« 
Prince;  and  which  she  afterward  more  fully  ex- 
presses upon  an  occasion,  which  displays  at  once  the 
tenderness,  the  innocence,  and  the  simplicity  of  her 
character  She  discovers  her  lover  employed  in  the 
laborious  task  of  carrying  wood,  which  Prospero  had 
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enjoined  him  to  perform.  *  Would/  says  she,  *  the 
lightning  had  burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  en- 
joined to  pile !' 


If  you'll  sit  down. 


TU  bear  your  logs  the  while.    Pray  give  me  that, 

m  carryH  to  the  pile. 

.     '  You  look  wearily. 

It  is  by  selecting  such  little,  and  almost  imperceptible 
circumstances,  that  Shakspeare  has  more  truly  paint- 
ed the  passions  than  any  other  writer :  affection  is 
more  powerfully  expteased  by  this  simple  wish  and 
Q&T  of  assistance,  than  by  the  unnatural  eloquence 
and  witticisms  of  Dryden,  or  the  amorous  declama- 
tions of  Rowe. 

The  resentment  of  Prospero  for  the  matchless 
cruelty  and  wicked  usurpation  of  his  brother;  his 
parental  affection  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
his  daughter,  the  heiress  of  his  dukedom ;  and  the 
awful  solemnity  of  his  character,  as  a  skilful  ma- 
g^ian;  are  all  along  preserved  with  equal  con- 
sktency,  dignity,  and  decorum.  One  part  of  his 
^bayiour  deserves  to  be  particularly  pointed  out : 
during  the  exhibition  of  a  mask  with  which  he  had 
ordered  Ariel  to  entertain  Ferdinand  and  Miranda, 
he  starts  suddenly  from  the  recollection  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Caliban  and  his  confederates  against  his 
hfe,  and  dismisses  his  attendant  spirits,  who  instantly 
vanish  to  a  hollow  and  confused  noise.  He  appears 
to  be  greatly  moved ;  and  suitably  to  this  agitation 
of  mind,  which  his  danger  has  excited,  he  takes 
occasion,  from  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
visionary  scetie,  to  moralize  on  the  dissolution  of 
all  things : 

— -^—  These  oar  actors 
As  I  foretold  yoa,  were  all  spirits  :  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air. 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
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The  sulenin  temples,  the  great  globe  itselfi 
Yea.  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  -^— 

To  these  noble  images  he  adds  a  shorty  but  compre- 
hensive  observation  on  human  life,  not  excelled  by 
any  passage  of  the  moral  and  sententious  Euripides : 


We  are  such  stuff 


As  dreams  are  made  on ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  asleep! 

Thus  admirably  is  a  uniformity  of  character, 
that  leading  beauty  in  dramatic  poetry,  preserved 
throughout  the  Tempest,  And  it  may  be  farthei 
remarked,  that  the  unities  of  action,  of  place,  and 
of  time,  are  in  this  play,  though  almost  constantl) 
violated  by  Shakspeare,  exactly  observed.  Tlu 
action  is  one,  great,  and  entire,  the  restoration  ol 
Prospero  to  his  dukedom :  this  business  is  transact* 
ed  in  the  compass  of  a  small  island,  and  in  or-neai 
the  cave  of  Prospero;  though,  indeed,  it  had' been 
more  artful  and  regular  to  have  confined  it  to  thif 
single  spot ;  and  the  time  which  the  action  takes  m 
■^  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  representation ;  an  excel- 
lence which  ought  always  to  be  aimed  at  jn  ever] 
well-conducted  fable,  and  for  the  want  of  which  8 
variety  of  the  most  entertaining  incidents  can  scarce!] 
atone. — Z, 
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Aade  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  carcere  dignum. 
Si  vis  esse  aliquis. — Juv. 

Would'st  thou  to  honours  and  preferments  climb? 

Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare  some  mighty  crime. 

Which  dungeons,  death,  or  banishment  deserves. — Dbyoen. 

'  To  THE  Adventurer. 
•  DEAR  BROTHER, 
The  thirst  of  glory  is,  I  think,  allowed,  even  by  the 
dull  dogs  who  can  sit  still  long  enough  to  write  books, 
to  be  a  noble  appetite. 

'  My  ambition  is  to  be  thought  a  man  of  life  and 
spirit,  who  could  conquer  the  world  if  he  was  to  sec 
about  it,  but  who  has  too  much  vivacity  to  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  any  scheme  of  length. 

'  I  am,  in  short,  one  of  those  heroic  adventurers, 
who  have  thought  proper  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  titles  of  Buck,  Blood,  and  Nerve.  When  I 
am  in  the  country,  I  am  always  on  horseback,  and 
I  leap  or  break  every  hedge  and  gate  that  stands 
in  my  way :  when  I  am  in  town,  I  am  constantly  to 
be  seen  at  some  of  the  public  places,  at  the  proper 
times  for  making  my  appearance ;  as  at  Vauxhall, 
or  Marybone,  about  ten,  very  drunk ;  for  though  I 
don't  love  wine,  I  am  obliged  to  be  consumedly 
drunk  five  or  six  nights  in  the  week :  nay,  sometimes 
five  or  six  days  together,  for  the  sake  of  ray  cha- 
racter. Wherever  I  come,  I  am  sure  to  make  all  the 
confusion  and  do  all  tlie  mischief  I  can;  not  for 
the  sake  of  doing  mischief,  but  only  out  of  frolic, 
you  know,  to  shew  my  vivacity.  If  there  are  women 
near  me,  I  swear  like  a  devil  to  shew  .my  courage. 
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aod  talk  bawdy  to  skew  my  wit.  Under  the  rose  I 
am  a  cursed  fevoiuite  amongst  them ;  and  have  had 
bontu  fortune  let  me  teD  yon.  I  do  lore  the  ItaHi 
rogues  hellishly :  but  faith  I  make  loye  for  the  good 
of  the  public ;  and  the  town  is  obliged  to  me  for  8 
dozen  or  two  of  the  finest  wenches  that  were  evei 
brought  into  its  seraglios.  One  indeed,  I  lost:  and, 
poor  fond  soul!  I  pitied  her!  but  it  could  not  be 
helped — self  preserration  obliged  me  to  leave  her— 
I  could  not  tell  her  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  rol 
me  if  I  could;  and  so  it  got  such  a  head,  that  the 
deril  himself  could  not  hare  saved  her. 

'There's  one  thing  vexes  me;  I  have  much  ado 
lo  avoid  having  that  insignificant  character,  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  fixed  upon  me;  so  that  I  am  obUeed 
in  my  own  defence  to  break  the  boy's  head,  and  kick 
toy  whore  down  stairs  every  time  I  enter  a  night- 
hoiise :  I  pick  quarrels  when  I  am  not  offended, 
break  the  windows  of  men  I  never  saw,  demolish 
lamps,  bilk  hackney-coachmen,  overturn  wheelbeff' 
tows,  and  storm  night  cellars :  I  beat  the  watchman, 
though  he  bids  me  good-morrow,  abuse  the  con- 
stable, and  insult  the  justice :  for  these  feats  I  am 
frequently  kicked,  beaten,  pumped,  prosecuted,  aoid 
imprisoned ;  but  Tim  is  no  flincher ;  and  if  he  doei 
BOt  get  fame,  blood !  he  will  deserve  it. 

*  I  am  now  writing  at  a  coffee-house,  where  I  am 
tost  arrived,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  miles,  which  I 
nave  rode  in  four  hours.  I  knocked  up  my  block- 
head's horse  two  hours  ago.  The  dog  whipped  aad 
spurred  at  such  a  rate,  that  1  dare  say  you  may  track 
him  half  the  way  by  the  blood ;  but  all  would  not  do* 
The  devil  take  the  hindmost,  is  always  my  way  of 
travelling.  The  moment  I  dismounted,  down  dropped 
Dido,  by  Jove :  and  here  I  am  all  alive  and  merrfr 
tty  old  boy ! 

'  I'll  tell  thee  iriiat ;  I  was  a  hellish  ass  t'other  day^ 
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I  shot  a  damn'd  clean  mare  through  thehead,  for 
jumping  out  of  the  road  to  avoid  running  over  an  old 
^oman.  But  the  bitch  threw  me,  and  I  got  a  cursed 
slice  on  the  cheek  against  a  flint,  which  put  me  in  a 
passion;  who  could  help  it,  you  know?  Rot  me,  I 
vould  not  have  lost  her  for  five  hundred  old  women, 
with  all  their  brats,  and  the  brats  of  their  brats  to 
the  third  generation.  She  was  a  sweet  creature  !  I 
would  have  run  her  five-and-twenty  miles  within  an 
how,  for  five  hundred  pounds.  But  she's  gone ! — 
Poor  jade !  I  did  love  thee,  that  I  did. 

*  Now  what  you  shall  do  for  me,  old  boy,  is  this. 
Help  to  raise  my  name  a  little,  d'ye  mind :  write- 
something  in  praise  of  us  sprightly  pretty  fellows.  I 
assure  you  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  for  fame, 
audit  is  hard  we  should  be  bilked.  I  would  not  trouble 
you,  my  dear ;  but  only  I  fear  I  have  not  much  time 
before  me  to  do  my  own  business ;  for  between  you 
and  1,  both  my  constitution  and  estate  are  damnably 
out  at  elbows.  I  intend  to  make  them  spin  out 
together  as  evenly  as  possible;  but  if  my  purse  should 
^ppen  to  leak  fastest,  I  propose  to  go  with  my  last 
half-crown  to  Ranelagh  gardens,  and  there,  if  you 
^prove  the  scheme,  I'll  mount  one  of  the  upper  al- 
coves, and  repeat  with  an  heroic  air^ 

I'll  boldly  -venture  on  the  world  unknown  ; 
It  cannot  use  me  worse  than  this  has  done. 

ni  then  shoot  myself  through  the  head ;   and  so 
good  byVye,  Yours,  as  you  serve  me, 

Tim  Wildgoose.' 

I  should  little  deserve  the  notice  of  a  person  so 
illustrious  as  the  hero  who  honours  me  with  the  name 
of  brother,  if  I  should  cavil  at  his  principles  or  refuse 
Jiis  request  According  to  the  moral  philosophy 
which  is  now  in  fashion,  and  adopted  by  many  of 
'the  dull  dogs  who  write  books,'  the  gratification' of 
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appetite  is  virtue ;  and  appetite,  therefore,  I  shall 
allow  to  be  noble,  notwithstanding  the  objections  (d 
those  who  pretend,  that  whatever  be  its  object,  it 
can  be  good  or  ill  in  no  other  sense  than  statnre  M 
complexion ;  and  that  the  voluntary  effort  only  is  monl 
by  which  appetite  is  directed  or  restrained,  by  whiek 
it  is  brought  under  the  government  of  reason,  Bud 
rendered  subservient  to  moral  purposes. 

But  with  whatever  efforts  of  heroic  virtue  my  cor- 
respondent may  have  laboured  to  gratify  his  '  thirst 
of  glory^  I  am  afiraid  he  will  be  disappointed.  It  ii, 
indeed,  true,  that  like  heroes  of  antiquity,  whom  suc- 
cessive generations  have  honoured  with  statues  aid 
panegyric,  he  has  spent  his  life  in  doing  miscliief  to 
others  without  procuring  any  real  good  to  himself:  but 
be  has  not  done  mischief  enough :  he  has  not  sacked 
a  city  or  fired  a  temple :  he  acts  only  against  indivi* 
duals  in  a  contracted  sphere,  and  is  lost  amoi^ « 
crowd  of  competitors,  whose  merit  can  only  oontrlbats 
to  their  mutual  obscurity,  as  the  feats  which  are  pt^ 
petually  performed  by  innumerable  adventurers, 
must  soon  become  too  common  to  confer  distinctioB* 

In  behalf  of  some  among  these  candidates  for  fame, 
the  le^slature  has,  indeed,  thought  fit  to  interpose ; 
and  their  achievements  are  with  great  solemnity  re- 
hearsed and  recorded  in  a  temple,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  celestial  appellation,  but  on  earth  it  is  called 
Justice  Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

As  the  rest  are  utterly  neglected,  I  cannot  think 
of  any  expedient  to  gratify  the  noble  thirst  of  my  cor- 
respondent and  his  compeers,  but  that  of  procuring 
them  admission  into  this  class ;  an  attempt  in  irhich 
I  do  not  despair  of  success,  for  I  think  I  can  demon- 
ttrate  their  right,  and  I  will  not  suppose  it  possible 
that  when  this  is  done  they  will  be  excluded. 

Upon  the  most  diligent  examination  of  ancient 
history  and  modem  panegyric,  I  find  that  no  action 
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bts  ever  beea  held  honourable  in  so  high  n  deme, 
as  idUing  men :  this,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  feats  mich 
our  legislature  has  Uiought  fit  to  rescue  from  oblivion, 
and  reward  in  Justiee  HaU :  it  has  also  removed  an 
absurd  distinetion,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
pagan  antiquitjr,  has  comprehended  ^e  killers  of 
women,  among  those  who  deserve  the  rewards  that 
We  been  decreed  to  homicide.    Now  he  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  a  killer,  who  seduces  a  young  beauty 
from  the  fondness  of  a  parent,  with  whom  st^  enjoys 
bealth  and  peace,  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the 
smile  of  society,  to  tl^  tyranny  of  a  bawd,  and  the 
excesses  of  a  brothel,  to  disease  and  distraction, 
stripes,  infamy,  and  imprisonment ;  calamities  which 
can&ot  ftdi  to  render  her  days  not  only  evil  but  few* 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  the  woman  was  not 
only  passive,  but  that  in  some  sense  she  may  be  con- 
sidered as  Jfelo  de  se.   This,  however,  is  mere  cavil ; 
for  the  same  may  be  said  of  him  who  fights  when  he 
ca^  ron  away ;  and  yet  it  has  always  been  deemed 
iQore  honourable  to  kill  the  combatant  than  the 
fngkive. 
If  this  claim  then  of  the  blood  be  admitted,  and  I 
not  see  how  it  can  be  set  aside,  I  propose  that 
^r  his  remsans  shall  have  been  rescued  from  dust 
^  worms,  and  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Hygeia, 
called  Surgeons'  Hall,  his  bones  shall  be  purified  by 
proper  lustrations,  and  erected  into  a  statue :  that 
tbis  statue  shsdl  be  placed  in  a  niche,  with  the  name  - 

of  the  hero  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  remains  and  \ 

fe  monument  written  over  it,  among  many  others  of  j 

^  same  rank,  in  the  gallery  of  a  spacious  building, 
to  be  erected  by  lottery  for  that  purpose  :  I  propose 
Aat  this  gallery  be  called  the  Bloods'  .Gallery ;  and,  , 

to  prevent  the  labour  and  expense  of  erabjazonine 
4ft  achievements  of  every  individual,  which  wouta 
^  little  more  than  repeating  the  same  words,  that 
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an  inscription  be  placed  over  the  door  to  this  effiact: 
*  Thig  gallery  is  sacred  to  the  memory  and  the  im 
mains  of  the  Bloods ;  heroes  who  lived  in  perpetod 
hostility  against  themselves  and  others  ;  who  cos* 
tracted  diseases  by  excess  that  precluded  enjoym^ 
and  who  continually  perpetrated  mischief  not  is 
anger  but  sport ;  who  purchased  this  distinction.at 
the  expense  of  life ;  and  whose  glory  would  hare 
been  equal  to  Alexander's,  if  their  power  had  not 
been  less.' 
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— Magnis  tamen  excidlt  ausis. — Ovid. 

But  in  the  glorious  enterprise  he  died. — Addison. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind  to  judge 
of  actions  by  the  event.     The  same  attempts,  coft- 
ducted  in  the  same  manner,  but  terminated  by  dif- 
ferent success,  produced  different  judgments  :  thej 
who  attain  their  wishes,  never  want  celebrators  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  virtue ;  and  they  that  mis- 
carry, are  quickly  discovered  to  have  been  defective 
not  only  in  mental  but  in  moral  qualities.   The  world 
will  never  be  long  without  some  good  reason  to  hate 
the  unhappy :  their  real  faults  are  immediately  detect- 
ed; and  if  those  are  not  sufficient  to  sink  them  into  in- 
famy, an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will  be  super- 
added :  he  that  fails  in  his  endeavours  after  wealth  or 
power,  will  hot  long  retain  either  honesty  or  courage- 
This  species  of  injustice  has  so  long  prevailed  iA 
universal  practice,  that  it  seems  likewise  to  have  in* 
fected  speculation:  so  few  minds  are  able  to  se* 
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xirate  the  ideas  of  greatness  and  prosperity,  that 
Jven  Sir  William  Temple  has  determined,  *  that  he 
wlio  can  deserve  the  name  of  a  hero,  must  not  only 
ye  virtoous  but  fortunate.' 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praise  and 
blame,  none  have  suffered  oftener  than  projectors, 
vhose  rapidity  of  imagination  and  vastness  of  design 
raise  such  envy  in  their  fellow  mortals,  that  every 
eye  watches  for  their  fail,  and  every  heart  exults  at 
their  distresses :  yet  even  a  projector  may  gain  favQur 
by  success;  and  the  tongue  that  was  prepared  to 
hiss,  then  endeavours  to  excel  others  in  loudness  of 
applause. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakspeare,  deserted  to 
Aufidius,  the  Volscian  servants  at  first  insulted  him, 
even  while  he  stood  under  the  protection  of  the  house- 
hold gods ;  but  when  they  saw  that  the  project  took 
effect,  and  the  stranger  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  one  of  them  very  judiciously  observes,  *  that 
he  always  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  he 
could  thmk.' 

Machiavel  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  different 
notice  taken,  by  all  succeeding  timesy^of  the  two  great 
projectors  Catiline  and  Ceesar.  Both  formed  the 
same  project,  and  intended  to  raise  themselves  to 
power,  by  subverting  the  commonwealth :  they  pur- 
sued uieu:  design,  perhaps  with  equal  abilities,  and 
with  equal  virtue ;  but  Catiline  perished  in  the  field, 
and  Ceesar  returned  from  Pharsalia  with  unlimited 
authority :  and  from  that  time,  every  monarch  of  the 
eartlf  has  thought  himself  honoured  by  a  comparison 
with  Ceesar;  and  Catiline  has  been  never  mentioned, 
but  that  his  name  might  be  applied  to  traitors  and 
iuceudiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  projected  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  and  brought  down  the  power  of 
Asia  agamst  it :  but  after  the  world  had  been  filled 
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with  expectation  and  terror,  his  army  wa»  beaten, 
his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Xerxes  has  been  never 
mentioned  without  contempt. 

A  few  years  afterward,  Greece  likewise  had  her 
turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  projector,  who  invading 
Asia  with  a  small  army,  went  forward  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  by  his  escape  from  one  danger, 
gained  only  more  rashness  to  rush  into  another:  he 
stormed  city  after  city,  overran  kingdom  after  king- 
dom, fought  battles  only  for  barren  victory,  and  in- 
vaded nations  only  that  he  might  make  his  way 
through  them  to  new  invasions :  but  having  been 
fortunate  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  he  died 
with  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

These  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times ;  bat 
human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  every  age 
will  afford  us  instances  of  public  censures  influenced 
by  events.  *  The  great  business  of  the  middle  cen* 
turies,  was  the  holy  war ;  which  undoubtedly  was  a 
noble  project,  and  was  for  a  long  time  prosecuted' 
with  a  spirit  equal  to  that  with  which  it  had  been 
contrived;  but  the  ardour  of  the  European  heroes 
only  hurried  them  to  destruction ;  for  a  Ions  time 
they  could  not  gain  the  territories  for  which  they 
fought,  and  when  at  last  gained,  they  could  not  keep 
them;  their  expeditions,  therefore,  have  been  the 
scofl*  of  idleness  and  ignorance,  their  understanding 
and  their  virtue  have  been  equally  vilified,  their 
conduct  has  been  ridiculed,  and  their  cause  has  been 
defamed. 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  King  Ferdinand  in 
the  discovery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the  sailors, 
with  whom  lie  embarked  in  the  expedition,  had  so 
little  confidence  in  their  commander,  that  after 
having  been  long  at  sea  looking  for  coasts  which 
they  expected  never  to  find,  they  raised  a  general 
mutiny,  and  demanded  to  return.    He  found  meaoB 
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to  sootbe  them  into  a  permission  to  continue  the 
same  coarse  three  days  longer,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  descried  land.  Had  the  impatience 
of  Jus  crew  denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  tinie  re- 
qoestedy  what  had  been  his  fate  but  to  have  come 
back  with  the  infamy  of  a  vain  projector,  who  had 
betrayed  the  king's  credulity  to  useless  expenses, 
aad  risked  his  life  in  seeking  countries  that  had  no 
existence?  how  would  those  that  had  rejected  his 
proposals,  have  triumphed  in  their  acuteness  ?  and 
when  would  his  name  have  been  mentioned,  but  with 
tbe  makers  of  potable  gold  and  malleable  glass  ? 

The  last  royai  projectors  with  whom  die  world 
has  been  troubled,  were  Charles  of  Sweden  and  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy.  Charles,  if  any  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  his  designs  by  his  measures  and  his  in- 
quiries, had  purposed,  first,  to  dethrone  the  Czar, 
dien  to  lead  his  army  through  pathless  deserts  into 
China,  tbence  to  make  his  way  by  the  sword  through 
the  whole  circuit  of  Asia,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
Tarkey  to  unite  Sweden  vdth  his  new  dominions : 
batdus  mighty  project  was  crushed  at  Pultowa :  and 
Charles  has  since  been  considered  as  a  madman  by 
those  powers,  who  sent  their  ambassadors  to  solicit 
his  finendship,  and  their  generals  '  to  learn  under 
Urn  Ae  art  of  war.' 

The  Czar  found  employment  sufficient  ip  his  own 
domimons,  and  amused  himself  in  diggiiig  canals, 
ttd  building  cities  ;  murdering  his  subjects  with  in- 
suierable  fatigues,  and  transplanting  nations  from 
one  corner  of  his  dominions  to  another,  without  re- 
gretting the  thousands  that  perished  on  the  way: 
bat  he  attained  his  end,  he  made  his  people  formid. 
^ble,  and  is  numbered  by  fame  among  the  demi-gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  san- 
^ioary  projects  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  and 
vottld  wish  rather  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  their 
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success,  than  the  infamy  of  their  miscarriages;  fori 
cannot  conceive,  why  he  that  has  burnt  cities,  wasted 
nations,  and  filled  the  world  with  horror  and  deso- 
lation, should  be  more  kindly  regarded  by  mankind, 
th  an  he  that  died  in  thie  rudiments  of  wickedness ; 
why  he  that  accomplished  mischief  should  be  glo- 
rious, and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  should  f^ 
criminal.  I  would  wish  Ceesar  and  Catiline,  Xerxes 
and  Alexander,  Charles  and  Peter,  huddled  together 
in  obscurity  or  detestation. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  projectors,  to 
whom  I  would  willingly  conciliate  mankind ;  whose 
ends  are  generally  laudable,  and  whose  labours  are 
innocent ;  who  are  searching  out  new  powers  of 
nature  or  contriving  new  works  of  art :  but  who  are 
yet  persecuted  with  incessant  obloquy,  and  whom 
the  universal  contempt  with  which  they  are  treated, 
often  debars  from  that  success  which  tJieir  industry 
would  obtain,  if  it  were  permitted  to  act  without 
opposition. 

They  who  find  themselves  inclined  to  censure  bew 
undertakings,  only  because  they  are  new,  should 
consider  that  the  folly  of  projection  is  very  seldom 
tiiie  folly  of  a  fool ;  it  is  commonly  the  ebullition  of 
a  capacious  mind,  crowded  with  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  heated  with  intenseness  of  thought ;  it 
proceeds  often  from  the  consciousness  of  uncommon 
powers,  from  the  confidence  of  those,  who  liaving 
already  done  much,  are  easily  persuaded  that  they 
can  do  more.  When  Rowley  had  completed  the 
Orrery,  he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion ;  when 
Boyle  had  exhausted  the  secrets  of  vulgar  chymis- 
try,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  work  of  trans- 
mutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qualities  which 
have  the  fairest  claim  to  veneration,  extent  of  know- 
ledge, and  greatness  of  design  :  it  was  said  of  Cati- 
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Uoey  *  immoderata,  incredibilia,  nitnis  alta  semper 
cupiebat.'  Projectors  of  all  kinds  agree  in  their  in- 
tellects, though  they  differ  in  their  morals  ;  they  all 
fail  by  attempting  things  beyond  their  power,  by  de- 
spising Yulgar  iattainments,  and  aspiring  to  perform- 
ances, to  which,  perhaps,  nature  has  not  proportioned 
the  force  of  man :  when  they  fail,  therefore,  they 
ifail  not  by  idleness  or  timidity,  but  by  rash  adven- 
ture and  fruiUess  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  such  men  will  often  miscarry, 
we  may  reasonably  expect ;  yet  from  such  men,  and 
such  only,  are  we  to  hope  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
parts  of  nature  which  lie  yet  waste,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  those  arts  which  are  yet  wanting  to  the  feli- 
city of  life.  If  they  are,  therefore,'  universally  dis- 
couraged, art  and  discovery  can  make  no  advances. 
Whatever  is  attempted  without  previous  certainty  of 
success,  may  be  considered  as  a  project,  and  amongst 
narrow  minds  may,  therefore,  expose  its  author  to 
censure  and  contempt ;  and  if  the  liberty  of  laugh- 
ing be  once  indulged,  every  man  will  laugh  at  what 
be  does  not  understand,  every  project  will  be  con- 
sidered as  madness,  and  every  great  or  new  design 
will  be  censured  as  a  project.  Men,  unaccustomed 
to  reason  and  researches,  think  every  enterprise  im- 
practicable, which  is  extended  beyond  common  ef- 
fects, or  comprises  many  intermediate  operations. 
Many  that  presume  to  laugh  at  projectors  would 
consider  a  flight  through  the  air  in  a  winged  chariot, 
and  the  movement  of  a  mighty  engine  by  the  steam 
of  water,  as«equally  the  dreams  of  mechanic  lunacy ; 
and  would  hear,  with  equal  negligence,  of  the  union 
of  the  Thames  and  Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  scheme 
of  Albuquerque,  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who  in  the 
rB%e  of  hostility  had  contnved  to  make  Egypt  a  bar- 
ren desert,  by  turning  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Those  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
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failed  to  perfonn  more  than  those  who  never  deriate 
from  the  common  roads  of  action :  many  yalnable 
preparations  of  chymistry  are  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  onsuccessfal  inqmries  after  the  grand  elixir; 
it  isy  therefore,  just  to  encourage  those  who  endea- 
vour to  enlarge  the  power  of  art,  since  they  often 
succeed  beyond  expectation;  and  when  they£ai3, 
may  sometimes  benefit  the  world,  even  by  their  mis- 
carriages.— ^T. 
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Nemo  repentd  fuit  torpistimus.— -        Juv. 

No  man  e*er  reacb'd  the  heights  of  vice  at  fint — Tatb. 

'  To   THE   AdVEKTURER. 
•SIR, 

*  TnotJOH  the  characters  of  men  have,  perhaps, 
been  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages,  yet  their  exter- 
nal appearance  has  changed  with  other  peculiarities 
of  time  and  place,  and  they  have  been  distinguished 
by  different  names,  as  new  modes  of  expression  have 
prevailed :  a  periodical  writer,  therefore,  who  catches 
the  picture  of  evanescent  life,  and  shews  the  de- 
formity of  follies  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  so 
changed  as  not  to  be  known,  should  be  careful  to 
express  the  character  when  he  describes  the  appear- 
ance, and  to  connect  it  with  the  name  by  which  it 
then  happens  to  be  called.  You  have  frequently 
used  the  terms  Buck  and  Blood,  and  have  given  some 
account  of  the  characters  which  are  thus  denomi- 
nated; but  you  have  not  considered  them  as  the 
last  stages  of  a  regular  progression,  nor  taken  any 
notice  of  those  which  precede  them.    Their  depend- 
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ance  upon  each  other  is,  indeed,  so  li^le  known,  that 
many  suppose  them  to  be  distinct  and  collateral 
classes,  formed  by  persons  of  opposite  interests, 
tastes,  capacities,  and  dispositions :  the  scale,  how- 
ever, consists  of  eight  degrees :  Greenhorn,  Jemmy,; 
Jessamy,  Smart,  Honest  Fellow,  Joyous  Spirit,  Buck,', 
and  Blood.  As  I  have  myself  passed  through  the 
whole  series,  I  shall  explain  each  station  by  a  short 
account  of  my  life,  remarking  the  periods  when  my 
character  changed  its  denomination,  and  the  parti- 
cular incidents  by  which  the  change  was  produced. 

*  My  father  was  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and  when  I  was  near  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
brought  me  up  to  London,  and  put  me  apprentice  to 
a  considerable  shopkeeper  in  the  city.  There  was 
an  awkward  modest  simplicity  in  my  manner,  and  a 
reverence  of  religion  and  virtue  in  my  conversation. 
The  novelty  of  the  scene  that  was  now  placed  be- 
fore me,  in  which  there  were  innumerable  objects  that 
I  never  conceived  to  exist,  rendered  me  attentive  and 
credulous ;  peculiarities,  which,  without  a  provincial 
accent,  a  slouch  in  my  gait,  a  long  lank  head  of 
hair,  an  unfashionable  suit  of  drab-coloured  cloth, 
would  have  denominated  me  a  Greenhorn,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  country  put  very  green. 

*  Green,  then,  I  continued  even  in  externals,  near 
two  years ;  and  in  this  st4te  I  was  the  object  of 
universal  contempt  and  derisibn ;  but  being  at  length 
wearied  with  merriment  and  insult,  I  was  very  sedu- 
lous to  assume  the  manners  and  appearance  of  those, - 
who  in  the  same  station  were  better  treated.  I  had 
already  improved  greatly  in  my  speech;  and  my 
father  having  allowed  me  thirty  pounds  a  year  for 
apparel  and  pocket-money,  the  greater  part  of  which 

1  had  saved,  I  bespoke  a  suit  of  clothes  of  an  emi- 
nent city  tailor,  with  several  waistcoats  and  breeches, 
and  two  frocks  for  a  change  :  I  cut  off  my  hair,  and 
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procured  a  brown  bob-periwig  of  Wilding,  of  the 
6ame  colour,  with  a  single  row  of  curls  just  round 
the  bottom,  which  I  wore  verv  nicely  combed,  and, 
without  powder :  my  hat,  which  had  been  cocked 
with  great  exactness  m  an  equilateral  triangle,  I  dis- 
carded, and  purchased  one  of  a  more  fashionable 
size,  the  fore  comer  of  which  projected  near  two 
inches  farther  than  those  on  each  side,  and  was 
moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  spOut :  I  also  furnished 
myself  with  a  change  of  white  thread  stockings, 
took  care  that  my  pumps  were  varnished  every 
morning  with  a  new  German  blacking-ball;  and 
when  I  went  out,  carried  in  my  hand  a  Tittle  switch, 
which,  as  it  has  been  long  appendant  to  the  character 
that  I  had  just  assumed,  has  taken  tlfe  same  name, 
and  is  called  a  Jemmy. 

*  I  soon  perceived  the  advantage  of  this  transfor- 
mation. My  manner  had  not,  indeed,  kept  pace  with 
my  dress ;  I  was  still  modest  and  diffident,  tempe- 
rate and  sober,  and  consequently  still  subject  to 
ridicule  :  but  I  was  now  admitted  into  company,, 
from  which  I  had  before  been  excluded  by  the  rus- 
ticity of  my  appearance ;  I  was  rallied  and  encou- 
raged by  turns;  and  I  was  instructed  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  Some  offers  were  made  of  carry- 
ing me  to  a  house  of  private  entertainment,  which 
then  I  absolutely  refused ;  but  I  soon  found  the  way 
into  the  playhouse,  to  see  the  two  last  acts,  and  the 
farce  :  here  I  learned  that  by  breaches  of  chastity  no 
man  was  thought  to  incur  either  guilt  or  shame;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  essentially  necessary 
to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman.  I  soon  copied 
the  original,  which  I  found  to  be  universally  admired, 
in  my  morals,  and  made  some  farther  approaches  to 
it  in  my  dress :  I  suffered  my  hair  to  grow  long 
enough  to  comb  back  over  the  fore-top  of  my  wig, 
which  when  I  sallied  forth  to  my  evening  amuse- 
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ment,  I  changed  to  a  queue ;  I  tied  the  collar  of  my 
shirt  with  half  an  ell  of  black  riband,  which  appeared 
under  my  neck-cloth ;  the  fore  corner  of  my  hat  was 
considerably  elevated  and  shortened,  so  that  it  no 
longer  resembled  a  spout,  but  the  comer  of  a  minced 
pie ;  my  waistcoat  was  edged  with  a  narrow  lace, 
my  stockings  were  silk,  and  I  never  appeared  with- 
out a  pair  of  clean  gloves.  My  address,  from  its 
native  masculine  plainness,  was  converted  to  an  ex- 
cess of  softness  and  civility,  especially  when  I  spoke 
to  the  ladies.  I  had  before  made  some  progress  in 
learning  to  swear;  I  had  proceeded  by  fegs,  faith, 
pox,  plague,  'pon  my  life,  'pon  my  soul,  rat  it,  and 
zookers,  to  zauns  and  the  divill.  I  now.advanced  to 
by  Jove,  'fore  ged,  ged's  curse  it,  and  demme :  but 
I  still  uttered  these  interjections  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
and  my  pronunciation  was  feminine  and  vicious.  I 
was  sensible  of  my  defects,  and,  therefore,  applied 
with  great  diligence  to  remove  them.  1  frequently 
practised  alone,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  1  could 
swear  so  much  to  my  own  satisfaction  in  company, 
as  by  myself.  My  labour,  however,  was  not  without 
its  reward;  it  recommended  me  to  the  notice  of  the 
ladies,  and  procured  me  the  gentle  appellation  of 
Jessamy. 

*•  I  now  learned  among  other  grown  gentlemen  to 
dance,  which  greatly  enlarged  my  acquaintance ;  I 
entered  into  a  subscription  for  country  dances  once 
a  week  at  a  tavern,  where  each  gentleman  engaged 
to  briftg  a  partner :  at  the  same  time  I  made  consi- 
derable advances  in  swearing ;  I  could  pronounce 
damme  with  a  tolerable  -air  and  accent,  give  the 
vowel  its  full  sound,  and  look  with  confidence  in  the 
face  of  the  person  to  whom  I  spoke.  About  this 
time  my  father's  elder  brother  died,  and  left  me  an 
estate  of  near  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  I 
now  bought  out  the  remainder  of  my  time ;  and  this 
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sudden  accession  of  wealth  and  independence  gave 
me  immediately  an  air  of  greater  confidence  and 
freedom.  I  laid  out  near  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  clothes,  though  I  was  obliged  to  go  into 
mourning :  I  employed  a  court  tailor  to  make  them 
up  ;  I  exchanged  my  queue  for  a  bag ;  I  put  on  a 
sword,  which y  in  appearance  at  least,  was  a  Toledo; 
and  in  proportion  as  I  knew  my  dress  to  be  elegant, 
I  was  less  solicitous  to  be  neat.  My  acquaintance 
now  increased  every  hour ;  I  was  attended,  flattered, 
and  caressed ;  was  often  invited  to  entertainments, 
supped  every  night  at  a  tavern,  and  went  home  in 
a  chair ;  was  taken  notice  of  in  public  places,  and  was 
universally  confessed  to  be  improved  into  a  Smart 

*  There  were  some  intervals  in  which  I  found  it 
necessary  to  abstain  from  wenching;  and  in  these,  at 
whatever  risk,  I  applied  myself  to  the  bottle,  a  habit 
of  drinking  came  insensibly  upon  me,  and  I  was  soon 
able  to  walk  home  with  a  bottle  and  a  pint.  I  had 
learned  a  sufficient  number  of  fashionable  toasts, 
and  got  by  heart  several  toping  and  several  bawdy 
songs,  some  of  which  I  ventured  to  roar  out  with  a 
friend  hanging  on  my  arm  as  we  scoured  the  street 
after  our  nocturnal  revel.  I  now  laboured  with  in- 
defatigable industry  to  increase  these  acquisitions:  i' 
enlarged  my  stock  of  healths ;  made  great  progress 
in  singing,  joking,  and  story-telling ;  'swore  well ; 
could  make  a  company  of  staunch  topers  drunk ;  al- 
ways collected  the  reckoning,  and  was  the  last  man 
that  depai'ted.  My  face  began  to  be  covered  .with  red 
pimples,  and  my  eyes  to  be  weak ;  I  became  daily 
more  negligent  in  my  dress,  and  more  blunt  in  my 
manner;  I  professed  myself  a  foe  to  starters  and  milk- 
sops, declared  that  there  was  no  enjoyment  equal  to 
that  of  a  bottle  and  a  friend,  and  soon  gained  the 
appellation  of  an  Honest  Fellow. 

'  By  this  distinction  I  was  animated  to  attempt 
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yet  greater  excellence ;  I  learned  several  featM  of 
mimicry  of  the  London  players,  could  take  off  known 
characters,  tell  a  staring  story,  and  humbug  with  so 
much  skill,  as  sometimes  to  take  in  a  knowing  one. 
1  was  so  successful  in  the  practice  of  these  arts,  to 
which,  indeed,  I  applied  myself  with  unwearied  di- 
Bgence  and  assiduity,  that  I  kept  my  company  roar- 
ing with  applause,  till  their  voices  sunk  by  degrees, 
and  they  were  no  longer  able  to  laugh,  because  they 
were  no  longer  able  either  to  hear  or  to  see.  I  had 
now  ascended  another  scale  in  the  climax,  and  was 
acknowledged,  by  all  who  knew  me,  to  be  a  Joy- 
ous Spirit. 

*  After  all  these  topics  of  merriment  were  exhaust- 
ed,  and  I  had  repeated  my  tricks,  my  stories,  my 
jokes,  and  my  songs,  till  they  grew  insipid,  I  be- 
came mischievous ;  and  was  continually  devising 
and  executing  frolics,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of 
my  companions,  and  the  injury  of  others.  For  many 
of  them  J  was  prosecuted,  and  frequently  obliged  to 
pay  large  damages :  but  1  bore  all  these  losses  with 
an  air  of  jovial  indifference ;  I  pushed  on  in  mv  ca- 
reer, I  was  more  desperate  in  proportion  as  I  haa  less 
to  lose  :  and  being  deterred  from  no  mischief  by  the 
dread  of  its  consequences,  I  was  said  to  run  at  all, 
and  complimented  with  the  name  of  Buck. 

*  My  estate  was  at  length  mortgaged  for  more  than 
it  was  worth ;  my  creditors  were  importunate ;  I 
became  negligent  of  myself  and  of  others  :  I  made 
a  desperate  effort  at  the  gaming-table,  and  lost  the 
last  sum  that  I  could  raise ;  my  estate  was  seized  by 
^  mortgagee ;  I  learned  to  pack  cards  and  to  cog 
it  die ;  became  a  bully  to  whores ;  passed  my  nights 
n  a  brothel,  the  street,  or  the  watch-house ;  was  ut- 
crly  insensible  of  shame,  and  lived  upon  the  town  as 
I  beast  of  prey  in  a  forest.  Thus  I  reached  the  sum- 
nit  of  modern  glory,  and  had  just  acquired  the  dis- 
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tiuction  of  a  Blood,  when  1  was  arrested  for  an  old 
debt  of  ihree  hundred  pounds,  and  thrown  into  the 
King's  Bench  prison. 

'  These  characters,  Sir,  though  they  are  distinct, 
yet  do  not  at  all  differ,  otherwise  than  as  shades  of 
the  same  colour,  and  though  they  are  stages  of  a 
regular  progression,  yet  the  whole  progress  is  not 
made  by  every  individual :  some  are  so  soon  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  the  town,  that  they  are 
never  publicly  known  in  their  Greenhorn  state ; 
others  fix  long  in  their  Jemmyhood,  others  are  Jessa- 
mies  at  fourscore,  and  some  stagnate  in  each  of  the 
higher  stages  for  life.  But  I  request  that  they  may 
never  hereafter  be  confounded  cither  by  you  or  your 
correspondents.  Of  the  Blood,  your  brother  ad- 
venturer, Mr.  WildgoDse,  though  he  assumes  the 
character,  does  not  seem  to  have  a  Just  and  pre-' 
CISC  idea  as  distinct  from  the  Buck,  in  which  class  h«. 
should  be  placed,  and  will  probably  die;  for  he 
seems  determined  to  shoot  himself,  just  at  the  time  i 
when  his  circumstances  will  enable  him  to  assume 
the  higher  distinctiou, 

'  But  the  retrospect  upon  life,  which  this  letter  ha< 
made  necessary,  covers  me  with  confusion,  and  ag* 
gravates  despair.  I  cannot  but  reflect,  that  among' 
all  these  characters  I  have  never  assumed  that  of 
Man,  Man  is  a  reasonable  being,  wliicli  he 
to  be,  who  diiiguises  his  body  wida  ridiculous  foppi 
ries,  or  degrades  his  mind  by  detestable  brutality'. 
These  thoughts  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  m^ 
if  ihey  had  occurred  seven  years  ago.  If  they  are  <^ 
use  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  send  me  a  small  gratuity- 
for  mv  labour,  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  hunger  anj 
nakedness:  but,  dear  Sir,  let  your  bounty  be  speedy, 
lest  I  perish  before  it  arrives- 

I  am  your  humble  servant,      Nohentasvs.' 

CommoE  Sidt,  King's  Bencli,  OcU  IB,  173^.  t 
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•Est  ubi  peccat.  Hor. 


-Yet  sometimes  he  mistakes. 


*To  THE  Adventurer. 
•SIR. 

*  If  we  consider  the  high  rank  which  Milton  has 
deservedly  obtained  among  our  few  English  classics, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  multitude  of  commentaries 
and  criticisms  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject. 
To  these  I  have  added  some  miscellaneous  remarks ; 
and  if  you  should  at  first  be  inclined  to  reject  them 
as  trifling,  you  may,  perhaps,  determine  to  admit 
them,  when  you  reflect  that  they  are  new. 

'TTie  description  of  Eden  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  battle  of  the  angels  in 
the  sixth,  are  usually  selected  as  the  most  striking 
^xamples  of  a  florid  and  vigorous  imagination:  but 
it  requires  much  greater  strength  of  mind  to  form 
an  assemblage  of  natural  objects,  and  range  them 
witb  propriety  and  beauty,  than  to  bring  together 
the  greatest  variety  of  the  most  splendid  images, 
without  any  regard  to  their  use  or  congruity ;  as  in 
pabting,  he  who,  by  the  force  of  his  imagination, 
candefineate  a  landscape,  is  deemed  a  greater  mas- 
ter, than  he  who,  by  heaping  rocks  of  coral  upon 
tesBelated  pavements,  can  only  make  absurdity  splen- 
^^i  and  dispose  gaudy  colours  so  as  best  to  set  ofl* 
each  other. 

^ "  Sapphire  fountains  that  rolling  over  orient  pearl 
^  nectar,  roses  without  thorns,  trees  that  bear 
to  of  vegetable  gold,  and  that  weep  odorous  gums 
tod  balms,"  are  easily  feigned ;  but  having  no  rela- 
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tive  beauty  as  pictures  of  nature,  nor  any  absolute 
excellence  as  derived  from  trutli,  they  can  only 
please  those  who,  when  they  read,  exercise  no  faculty 
but  fancy,  and  admire  because  they  do  not  think. 

'  If  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  digress  wholly  from 
my  subject,  I  would  illustrate  this  remark,  by  com- 
paring two  passages,  written  by  Milton  and  Fletcher, 
on  nearly  the  same  subject.  The  spirit  in  Coimtt 
thus  pays  his  address  of  thanks  to  the  water-nympb 
Sabrina : 

Maj  thy  biimmed  waics  for  this, 
Their  iaW  tribute  never  miss, 
From  a  thousand  petlj  rills, 
That  lumble  down  (he  snow;  hilla  : 
Summer  drought,  oi  singed  air, 
Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fdr ; 
Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 
Thy  nioltea  crystal  fill  with  mud : 

Thus  far  the  wishes  are  most  proper  for  the  welfare 
of  a  river  goddess:  the  circumstance  of  summer  not 
scorching  her  tresses,  is  highly  poetical  and  elegant: 
but  what  follows,  though  it  is  pompous  and  m^ea- 
tic,  is  unnatural  and  far  fetched  ; 

May  Ihy  hillans  roll  ashore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore  ; 
May  Ihy  lofty  bead  be  crown'd 
With  many  a  (ow'r  and  tenas  round  ; 

With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cintiamon  I 
'  The  circumstauce  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  ii 
happily  fancied;  but  what  idea  can  the  reader  have 
of  an  English  river  rolling  gold  and  the  beryl  ashoro, 
or  of  groves  of  cinnamon  growing  on  its  banks  ?  The 
images  in  the  following  passage  of  Fletcher  are  all 
simple  and  real,  all  appropriated  and  strictly  natoral; 

For  thy  kindness  to  me  shewn, 

Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 

Any  tree,  with  windy  force, 

Cr^M  thy  stream  Id  stop  thy 
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May  no  beast  that  comes  to  drink, 
IViui  his  horns  cast  down  thy  brink ; 
May  none  that  for  thy  fish  do  look. 
Cat  thy  banks  to  dam  thy  brook ; 
Barefoot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  streams,  wife  or  maid, 
When  the  spawn  on  stones  do  lie. 
To  wash  their  hemp,  and  spoil  the  iiry. 

'  The  glaring  picture  of  Paradise  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  so  strong  an  evidence  of  Milton's  force  of 
imagination,  as  his  representation  of  Adam  and  Eve 
when  they  left  it,  and  of  the  passions  with  which 
they  were  agitated  on  that  event. 

*  Against  nis  hattle  of  the  angels  I  have  the  same 
objections  as  against  his  garden  of  Eden.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  elevate  his  combatants  by  giving 
them  the  enormous  stature  of  giants  in  romances, 
books  of  which  he  was  known  to  be  fond ;  and  the 
prowess  and  behaviour  of  Michael  as  much  re- 
semble the  feats  of  Ariostp's  knight,  gs  his  two- 
handed  sword  does  the  weapons  of  chivalry:  I 
think  the  sublimity  of  his  genius  much  more  visi-« 
ble  in  the  first  appearance  of  the  fallen  angels ;  the 
debates  of  the  infernal  peers ;  the  passage  of  Satan 
through  the  dominions  of  Chaos,  and  his  adventure 
with  Sin  and  Death ;  t^e  mission  of  Raphael  to  Adam ; 
the  conversations  between  Adam  and  his  wife ;  the 
creatioA ;  the  account  which  Adam  gives  of  his  first 
sensations,  and  of  the  approach  of  Eve  from  the 
hand  of  her  Creator ;  the  whole  behaviour  of  Adam 
and  Eve  after  the  first  transgression ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  various  states  of  the  world,  and  history 
of  man,  exhibited  in  a  vision  to  Adam. 

*  In  this  vision,  Miltonjudiciously  represents  Adam 
as  ignorant  of  what  disaster  had  befallen  Abel,  when 
he  was  murdered  by  his  brother ;  but,  during  his 
conversation  with  Raphael,  the  poet  seems  to  have 
forgotten  this  necessary  and  natural  ignorance  of  the 
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first  man.  How  was  it  possible  foi  Adam  to  dii- 
cem  what  the  angel  meant  by  ^'  cubic  phalanxai, 
by  planets  of  aspect  malign,  by  encamping  on  Ae 
foughten  field,  by  van  and  rear,  by  standards  and 
gonfalons  and  glittering  tissues,  by  the  girding 
sword,  by  embattled  squadrons,  chariots,  and  flan^ 
ing  arms,  and  fiery  steeds  ?"  And  although  Adafii 
possessed  a  superior  degree  of  knowledge,  yet  doubt- 
Jess  he  had  not  skill  enough  in  chemistry  to  under- 
stand Raphael,  who  informed  him,  that 

-Sulpharous  and  nitrous  foam 


They  found,  they  mingled*  and  with  subtle  art^ 

Ck>ncocted  and  adusted,  they  reduc'd 

To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conrey'd. 

And,  surely,  the  nature  of  cannon  was  not  much  ei- 
plained  to  Adam,  who  neither  knew  nor  wanted  die 
use  of  iron  tools,  by  telling  him  that  they  riesembb 
the  hollow  bodies  of  oak  or  fir, 

With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  moontain  fell'^ 

He  that  never  beheld  the  brute  creation  but  in  ill 
pastimes  and  sports,  must  have  greatly  wondered, 
when  the  angel  expressed  the  flight  of  the  Satanic 
host,  by  saying,  that  they  fled 

— As  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock,  together  throng'd.  ■ ' 

^  But  as  there  are  many  exuberances  in  this  poaSp 
there  appears  to  be  also  some  defects.  As  die  scs^, 
pent  was  the  instrument  of  the  temptation,  Bfiltoi^ 
minutely  describes  its  beauty  and  allurements :  9jHf^ 
I  have  frequently  wondered  that  he  did  not,  for  ibf} 
same  reason,  give  a  more  elaborate  description  of  tlii' 
tree  of  life ;  especially  as  he  was  remarkable  for  Ki' 
knowledge  and  imitation  of  the  sacred  writings,  an^ 
as  the  following  passage  in  the  Revelations  sJcnrdedE 
him  a  hint,  from  which  his  creative  fancy  might  hafO 
worked  up  a  striking  picture  :  "  In  the  midst  6f  ftif 
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Street  of  it^  and  of  either  ^ide  the  river,  was  there 
the  tree  of  life ;  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
aad  yielded  her  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves  of 
tibe  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

'  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  suspense  and  at- 
tention are  excited  to  the  utmost;  a  combat  be* 
tween  Satan  and  the  guardians  of  Eden  is  eagerly 
expected,  and  curiosity  is  impatient  for  the  action 
and  the  catastrophe:  but  this  horrid  fray  is  pre- 
vented, expectation  is  cut  off,  and  curiosity  disap- 
pointed, by  an  expedient  which,  though  applauded 
by  Addison  and  Pope,  and  imitated  from  Homer  and 
Virgil,  will  be  deemed  frigid  and  inartificial,  by  all 
who  judge  from  their  own  sensations,  and  are  not 
content  to  echo  the  decisions  of  others.  The  golden 
balances  are  held  forth, "  which,"  says  the  poet, ''  are 
yet  seen  between  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  ;"  Satan 
looks  up,  and  perceiving  that  his  scale  mounted 
aloft,  departs  with  the  shades  of  night.  To  make 
such  a  use,  at  so  critical  a  time,  of  Libra,  a  mere 
imaginary  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  is  scarcely  justifiable 
in  a  poem  founded  on  religious  truth. 

*  Among  innumerable  beauties  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  I  think  the  most  transcendent  is  the  speech  of 
Satan  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book ;  in  which 
his  unettinguishable  pride  and  fierce  indignation 
against  God,  and  his  envy  towards  man,  are  so 
blended  with  an  involuntary  approbation  of  good- 
ness, and  disdain  of  the  meanness  and  baseness 
of  his  present  undertaking,  as  to  render  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  propriety  of  its  sentiments  and  its  turns 
of  passion,  the  most  natural,  most  spirit,  and  truly 
dramatic  speech,  that  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any 
writer,  whether  ancient  or  modern :  and  yet  Mr.  Ad- 
dison has  passed  it  over,  unpraised  and  unnoticed. 

'  if  an  apology  should  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  freedom  here  used  with  our  inimitable  bard,  let 
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me  conclude  in  tlie  words  of  Longinus :  "  WhoeveF 
was  carefully  to  collect  tlie  blemishes  of  Homer, 
Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  of  other  celebrated  writ-' 
ers,  of  the  same  rank,  would  find  they  bore  not  the 
least  proportion  to  the  sublimities  aod  excellences 
with  which  their  works  abound.*' 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Z.  Paueofhilus.' 
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What  in  the  conduct  of  oui  Jife  Bp 
Sa  welJ  design'd,  aa  luckily  begna 


'  To  THE  Adykhtoreh. 

■SIR, 

'  1  HAVE  been  f 

My  beginning  w! 
was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and  despised 
by  tiiose,  who  having  more  money  thought  they  had 
more  merit  than  myself.  I  did  not,  however,  suffer 
my  resentment  to  instigate  me  to  any  mean  arts  of 
supplantation,  nor  my  eagerness  of  riches  to  betray 
me  to  any  indirect  methods  of  gain ;  1  pursued  my 
business  with  incessant  assiduity,  supported  by  the 
hope  of  being  one  day  richer  than  those  wbo  con- 
temned me  ;  and  had,  upon  every  annual  review  of 
my  books,  the  satisfaction  of  findmg  my  fortune  in- 
creased beyond  my  expectation. 

'  In  a  few  years  my  industry  and  probity  were  fiilly 
recompensed,  my  wealth  was  really  great,  and  my . 
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reputatfon  for  wealth  still  greater.  I  had  large  ware- 
bousejs  crowded  with  goods,  and  considerable  sams 
in  the  public  funds;  I  was  caressed  upon  the  Ex- 
change by  the  most  eminent  merchants ;  became  the 
OTade  of  the  common-council ;  was  solicited  to  en- 
gage in  all  commercial  undertakings  ;  was  flattered 
wi&  the  hopes  of  becoming  in  a  short  time  one  of 
the  directors  of  a  wealthy  company ;  and,  to  com- 
plete my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expensive 
happiness  of  fining  for  sheriff. 

*  Riches,  you  know,  easily  produce  riches ;  when  I 
had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I  had  no  longer 
any  obstruction  or  opposition  to  fear ;  new  acqui- 
sitions were  hourly  brought  within  my  reach,  and  I 
continued  for  some  years  longer  to  heap  thousands 
upon  thousands. 

\  At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a  citi- 
zen*s  prosperity  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the 
country,  and  to  close  my  life  in  retirement.  From 
the  hour  that  this  design  entered  my  imagination,  I 
found  the  fatigues  of  my  employment  every  day 
more  oppressive,  and  persuaded  myself  that  I  was 
no  longer  equal  to  perpetual  attention,  and  that  my 
health  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  torment  and 
distraction  of  extensive  business.  I  could  image  to 
inyself  no  happiness,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and  un- 
interrupted leisure ;  nor  entertain  my  friends  with 
any  other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  uncertainty 
of  trade,  and  the  happiness  of  rural  privacy. 

^  But,  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  once  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  of  ceas- 
ing to  get  money ;  and  though  I  was  every  day  in-  . 
quiring  for  a  purchase,  I  found  some  reason  for  re-  f 
jecting  all  that  were  offered  me ;  and,  indeed,  had 
accumulated  so  many  beauties  and  conveniences  in 
my  idea  of  the  spot,  where  I  was  finally  to  be  happy, 
that,  perhaps,  the  world  might  have  been  travelled  j 
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.ov^r,  without  discovery  of  a  place  which  would  oot 
have  been  defective  in  some  particular. 

^  Thus  I  went  on  still  talking  of  retirement,  and 
still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  fiiends  began  to  laugh  at 
my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  trifle  longer  with 
my  own  inclinations ;  an  estate  was  at  lepg^  pur- 
chased, I  transferred  my  stock  to  a  prudent  young 
man  who  had  married  my  daughter^  wen.t  down  in- 
to the  country,  and  commenced  lord  of  a  spacioiu 
manor. 

'  Here  for  some  time  I  found  happiness  equal  to  my 
expectation.  I  reformed  the  old  house  according  to 
the  advice  of  the  best  architects,  I  threw  down  the 
walls  of  the  garden,  and  enclosed  it  with  palisades, 
planted  long  avenues  of  trees,  filled  a  epreen-house 
with  exotic  plants,  dug  a  new  canal,  and  threw  the 
earth  into  the  old  moat. 

'  The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvements 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  see  the  show.  I  en- 
tertained my  visitors  with  ereat  liberality,  led  them 
round  my  gardens,  shewed  them  my  apartments, 
laid  before  them  plans  for  new  decorations,  and  was 
gratified  by  the  wonder  of  some  and  the  envy  of 
others. 

'  I  was  envied ;  but  how  little  can  one  man  judge 
of  the  condition  of  another  ?  The  time  was  now 
coming,  in  which  affluence  and  splendour  could  no 
longer  make  me  pleased  with  myself.  I  had  built 
till  the  imadnation  of  the  architect  was  exhausted ; 
I  had  added  one  convenience  to  another;  till  I  knew 
not  what  more  to  wish  or  to  design ;  I  had  laid  out 
my  gardens,  planted  my  park,  and  completed  my 
water-works ;  and  what  now  remained  to  be  done  ? 
what,  but  to  look  up  to  turrets,  of  which  when  they 
were  once  raised  I  had  no  farther  use,  to  range  over 
apartments  where  time  was  tai^ishing  the  furniture, 
to  Jitand  by  the  cascade  of  which  I  scarcely  now 
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perceived  the  sound,  and  to  watch  the  growth  of 
woods  that  must  give  their  shade  to  a  distant  gene- 
ration. 

*  In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begun  and 
ended :  the  happiness  that  I  have  been  so  long  pro- 
curing is  now  at  an  end,  because  it  has  been  pro- 
cured;  I  wander  from  room  to  room  till  I  am  weary 
of  myself;  I  ride  out  to  a  neighbouring  hill  in  the 
centre  of  my  estate,  from  whence  all  my  lands  lie  in 
prospect  round  me ;  I  see  nothing  that  I  have  not 
seen  before,  and  return  home  disappointed,  though 
I  knew  that  I  had  nothing  to  expect. 

^  In  my  happy  days  of  business  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rise  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  remember 
the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  mght  came  so  soon 
upon  me,  and  obliged  me  for  a  few  hours  to  shut 
out  affluence  and  prosperity.  I  now  seldom  see  the 
rising  sun,  but  to  '*  tell  him,'*  with  the  fallen  angel, 
^^  how  I  hate  his  beams."  I  wake  from  sleep  as  to 
languor  or  imprisonment,  and  have  no  employment 
for  the  first  hour  but  to  consider  by  what  art  I  shall 
ridmyself  of  the  second.  I  protract  the  break&st 
as  long  as  I  can,  because  when  it  is  ended  I  have  no 
call  for  my  attention,  till  I  can  with  some  degree  of 
decency  grow  impatient  for  my  dinner.  If  I  could 
dine  all  my  life,  I  should  be  happy ;  I  eat  not  be- 
cause I. am  hungry,  but  because  I  am  idle:  but,  alas! 
the  time  quickly  comes  when  I  can  eat  no  longer ; 
and  so  ill  doe^  my  constitution  second  my  inclina- 
tion, that  I  cannot  bear  strong  liquors :  seven  hours 
must  then  be  endured  before  I  shall  sup ;  but  sup. 
per  comes  at  last,  the  more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a 
short  time  succeeded  by  sleep. 

*  Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  happiness,  the 
hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the  duties  and  plea- 
sures of  a  mercantile  life.  I  shall  be  told  by  Uiose 
who  read  my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  means 
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of  innocent  amnsement,  and  many  schemes  of  useful 
employment,  which  I  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
known ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have  provided  plea- 
sures, by  which,  without  the  drudgery  of  settled 
business,  the  active  may  be  engaged,  the  solitary 
soothed,  and  the  social  entertained. 

'  These  arts.  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  first  I  took 
possession  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  to  the  taste 
of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and  nets,  filled  mj 
keunel  with  dogs,  and  my  stable  with  horses;  but  a 
little  experience  shewed  me,  tliat  these  instrument^ 
of  rural  fehcity  would  afford  me  few  gratifications,  t 
never  shot  but  to  miss  the  mark,  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  was  afraid  of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun.  I  coaI4 
discover  no  music  in  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could 
divest  myself  of  pity  for  the  animal  whose  peacefi4 
and  inoSeneive  hfe  was  sacrificed  to  our  sport.  % 
was  not,  indeed,  always  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon  hec 
danger ;  for  my  horse,  who  had  been  bred  to  the 
chase,  did  not  always  regard  my  choice  either  <jf . 
speed  or  way,  but  leaped  hedges  and  ditches  at  hi^ 
own  discretion,  and  hurried  me  along  with  the  dogs,, 
to  the  great  diversion  of  my  brother  sportsmen.; 
His  eagerness  of  pursuit  once  incited  him  to  swim  %, 
river;  and  1  had  leisure  to  resolve  in  the  water,  tha|(i 
I  would  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the  destru&i 
tionofahare. 

'  I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and  by  the  - 
direcdon  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks  a  clos«(, 
elegantly  furnished.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  suii^^ 
prised  when  I  shall  tell  you,  that  when  once  I  ha^ 
ranged  them  according  to  their  sizes,  and  piled  theui 
up  in  regular  gradationS)  1  had  received  all  tfaf^j 
pleasure  which  they  could  give  me.  I  am  not  able  i 
to  excite  in  myself  any  curiosity  atler  events  whicfai, 
have  been  long  passed,  and  in  which  I  can,  there^ 
!,  have  no  interest :  1  am  utterly  unconcerned  ttk. 
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know  whether  Tally  or  Demosthenes  excelled  in 
oratory,  whether  Hannibal  lost  Italy  by  his  own 
negligence  or  the  corruption  of  his  countrymen. 
I  have  no  skill  in  controversial  learning,  nor  can 
conceive  why  so  many  volumes  should  have  been 
written  upon  questions,  which  I  have  lived  so  long 
and  so  happily  without  understanding.  I  once  re- 
solved to  go  through  the  volumes  relating  to  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  but  found  them  so 
crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  less  than  a  month  I 
desisted  in  despair,  and  resolved  to  supply  my  de- 
ficiencies by  paying  a  competent  salary  to  a  skilful 
clerk. 

^  I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  for 
some  time  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  of  visits 
with  the  neignbouring  gentlemen :  but  though  they 
are  easily  brought  about  me  by  better  wine  than 
they  can  find  at  any  other  house,  I  am  not  much 
relieved  by  their  conversation;  they  have  no  skill  in 
.  conunerce  or  the  stocks,  and  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  families  or  the  factions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  so  that  when  the  first  civilities  are  over,  they 
usually  talk  to  one  another,  and  I  am  left  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  company.  Though  I  cannot  drink 
myself,  I  am  obliged  to  encourage  the  circulation  of 
the  glass;  their  mirth  grows  more  turbulent  and 
obstreperous ;  and  before  their  merriment  is  at  an 
end,  I  am  sick  with  disgust,  and,  perhaps,  re- 
proached with  my  sobriety,  or  by  some  sly  msinu- 
ations  insulted  as  a  cit. 

*  Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which  I  am 
condemned  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  be  happy  by 
imitation ;  such  is  the  happiness  to  which  I  pleased 
myself  with  approaching,  and  which  I  considered  as 
the  chief  end  of  my  cares  and  my  labours.  I  toiled 
year  after  year  with  cheerfulness,  in  expectation  of 
the  happy  hour  in  which  I  might  be  idle ;  the  privi- 


lege  of  idleness  is  attained,  but  has  not  brought  witit 
it  the  blessing  of  tranquillity.         I  am,  yours,  8cc. 
T.  Mercator.' 
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-Quid  e. 


Haw  void  of  leason  are  our  hopes  and  fuars  I^Dhydb 

In  those  remote  times  when,  by  the  intervention  of 
fairies,  men  received  good  and  evil,  which  succeed-. 
ing  generations  could  expect  only  from  uatura^i 
causes,  Soliman,  a  mighty  prince,  reigned  over  i^ 
tbousand  proyinues  in  the  distant  regions  of  th^ 
East.  It  is  recorded  of  Soliman,  that  he  had  nt^ 
favourite ;  but  among  the  principal  nobles  of  ' ' 
court  was  Omaraddin. 

Omaraddin  had  two  daughters,  Almerine  andu 
Shelimah.  At  the  birth  of  Almerine,  the  fairy  Kl-^ 
farina  had  presided  ;  and  io  compliance  with  the  iin^ 
portunate  and  reiterated  request  of  the  parents,  batC 
endowed  her  with  every  natural  excellence  both  ofi 
body  and  mind,  and  decreed  that  '  she  should  be. 
sought  in  marriage  by  a  sovereign  prince.' 

When  the  wife  of  Omaraddin  was  pregnant  witk 
Shelimah,  the  fairy  Elfarina  was  again  invoked  ;  a^ 
which  Farimina,  anoliier  power  of  the  aerial  king- 
dom, was  oSended.  Farimina  waa  inexorable  and^ 
cruel ;  the  number  of  her  votaries,  therefore,  was, 
few.  Elfarina  was  placable  and  benevolent ;  luut^ 
fairies  of  this  character  were  observed  to  be  supej, 
rior  in  power,  whether  because  it  is  the  uature  oC 
vice  to  defeat  its  own  pui^pone,  or  whether  the  .CfljU 
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and  equal  tenor  of  a  virtuous  mind  prevents  those 
mistakes,  which  are  committed  in  the  tumult  and 
precipitation  of  outrageous  malevolence.  But  Fari- 
mina,  from  whatever  cause,  resolved  that  her  in- 
fluence should  not  be  wanting;  she,  therefore,  as 
far  as  she  was  able,  precluded  the  influence  of  El- 
farina,  by  first  pronouncing  the  incantation  which 
determined  the  fortune  of  the  infant,  whom  she  dis* 
covered  by  divination  to  be  a  girl.  Farimina,  that 
the  innocent  object  of  her  malice  might  be  despised 
by  others,  and  perpetually  employed  in  tormenting 
herself,  decreed,  *  that  her  person  should  be  ren- 
dered hideous  by  every  species  of  deformity,  and 
tiiat  all  her  wishes  should  spontaneously  produce  an 
opposite  effect.' 

The  parents  dreaded  the  birth  of  the  infant  under 
this  malediction,  with  which  Elfarina  had  acquainted 
them,  and  which  she  could  not  reverse.  The  mo- 
ment they  beheld  it,  they  were  solicitous  only  to 
conceal  it  from  the  world ;  they  considered  the  com- 
plicated deformity  of  unhappy  Shelimah,  as  some 
reproach  to  themselves ;  and  as  they  could  not  hope 
to  change  her  appearance,  they  did  not  find  them- 
selves interested  in  her  felicity.  They  made  no 
request  to  Elfarina,  that  she  would  by  any  intellec- 
tual endowment  alleviate  miseries  which  they  should 
not  participate,  but  seemed  content  that  a  being  so 
hideous  should  suffer  perpetual  disappointment; 
aad,  indeed,  they  concurred  to  injure  an  infant 
which  they  could  not  behold  with  complacency,  by 
sending  her.  with  only  one  attendant  to  a  remote 
castle  which  stood  on  the  confines  of  a  wood. 

Elfarina,  however,  did  not  thus  forsake  innocence 
Jn  dis^ess ;  but  to  counterbalance  the  evils  of  ob- 
scurity, neglect,  and  ugliness,  she  decreed,  that,  *  to 
4fi  taste  of  Shelimah  the  coarsest  food  should  be 
4e  n^ost  exquisite  dainty ;  that  the  rags  which  co- 
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vered  lier,  sliould  in  her  estimation  be  equal  to  clofli 
of  gold ;  that  she  should  prize  a.  palace  le»iB  than  A 
cottage;  and  that  in  these  circumstances  lore  should 
be  a  stranger  to  her  breast.'  To  pi'cvent  the  vex- 
ation which  would  arise  from  tbe  continual  disap^' 
pointment  of  her  wishes,  appeared  at  first  to  be  more 
difficult ;  but  this  was  at  length  perfectly  effected 
by  endowing  her  with  content. 

While  Shelimah  was  immured  in  a  remote  castle, 
neglected  and  forgotten,  every  city  in  the  dominions 
of  Soliman  contributed  to  decorate  the  person  or 
cultivate  the  mind  of  Almerine.  The  house  of  her 
father  was  the  resort  of  all  who  excelled  in  learning 
of  whatever  class  ;  and  as  the  wit  of  Almerine  wa* 
equal  to  her  beauty,  her  knowledge  was  soon  equcd 
to  her  wit. 

Thus  accomplished,  she  became  the  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration  ;  every  heart  throbbed  at  her  ap^ 
proach,  every  tongue  was  silent  when  she  spoke;  at 
the  glance  of  her  eye  every  cheek  was  covered  with 
blushes  of  difBdence  or  desire,  and  at  her  command 
every  foot  became  swift  as  that  of  the  roe.  But 
Almerine,  whom  ambition  was  thus  jealous  to  obej^ 
who  was  reverenced  by  hoary  wisdom,  and  beloved 
by  youthful  beauty,  was  perhaps  the  most  wretch e^ 
of  her  sex.  Perpetual  adulation  had  made  her- 
haughty  and  fierce ;  her  penetration  and  delicacj 
rendered  almost  every  object  offensive;  she  wai 
disgusted  with  imperfections  which  others  could  not' 
discover  ;  her  breast  was  corroded  by  detestation^ 
when  others  were  softened  by  pity ;  she  lost  tiib 
sweetness  of  sleep  by  the  want  of  exercise,  and  the 
relish  of  food  by  continual  luxury  :  but  her  life  be- 
came yet  more  wretched,  by  her  sensibility  of  that 
passion,  on  which  the  happiness  of  life  is  believed 
chiefly  to  depend. 

Pftjurassin,  the  physician  of  Solnnan,  was 
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Ue  birth,  and  celebrated  for  his  skill  through  all  the 
East.  He  had  just  attained  the  meridian  of  life; 
jus  person  was  graceful,  and  his  manner  soft  and 
insinuating.  Among  many  others  by  whom  Alme- 
nne  had  been  taught  to  investigate  nature,  Non- 
lassin  had  acquainted  her  with  the  qualities  of  trees 
and  herbs.  Of  him  she  learned,  how  an  innumera- 
ble progeny  are  contained  in  the  parent  plant ;  how 
they  expand  and  quicken  by  degrees  ;  how  from 
the  same  soil  each  imbibes  a  different  juice,  which 
nsin?  from  the  root  hardens  into  branches  above, 
swells  into  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  infinitely 
various  in  colour,  and  taste,  and  smell :  of  power  to 
lepd  diseases,  or  precipitate  the  stroke  of  death. 

Whether  by  the  caprice  which  b  common  to  vio- 
lent passions,  or  whether  by  some  potion  which 
Noarassin  found  means  to  administer  to  his  scholar, 
is  not  known  ;  but  of  Nourassin  she  became  ena- 
nimred  to  the  most  romantic  excess.  The  pleasure 
vith  which  she  before  reflected  on  the  decree  of  the 
&by,' '  that  she  should  be  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
sovereign  prince,'  was  now  at  an  end.  It  was  the 
Gttstom  of  the  nobles  to  present  their  daughters  to 
die  king,  when  they  entered  their  eighteenth  year ; 
in  event  which  Almerine  had  often  anticipated  with 
impatience  and  hope,  but  now  wished  to  prevent 
with  solicitude  and  terror.  The  period,  urged  for- 
ward, like  every  thing  future,  with  silent  and  irre- 
liitible  rapidity,  at  length  arrived.  The  curiosity 
of  Soliman  had  been  raised,  as  well  by  accidental 
encomiums,  as  by  the  artifices  of  Omaraddin,  who 
BOW  hasted  to  gratify  it  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
perturbation:  he  discovered  the  confusion  of  his 
daughter,  and  imagined  ,that  it  was  produced,  like 
his  own,  by  the  uncertainty  and  importance  of  an 
evenly  which  would  be  determined  before  the  day 
^ihoald  be  passed.    He  endeavoured  to  give  her  a 
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peaceful  confidence  in  the  promise  of  the  fairy,  which 
he  wanted  himself;  and  perceived,  with  regret,  that 
her  distress  rather  increased  than  diminished :  this 
incident,  however,  as  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
cause,  only  rendered  him  more  impatient  of  delay ; 
and  Almerine,  covered  with  ornaments  by  which  art 
and  nature  were  exhausted,  was,  however  reluctant, 
introduced  to  the  king. 

Solinian  wsi3  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  had 
sat  ten  years  upon  the  throne,  and  for  the  steadiness 
of  his  virtue  had  been  sumamed  the  Just.  He  had 
hitherto  considered  the  gratification  of  appetite  as  a 
low  enjoyment,  allotted  to  weakness  and  obscuri^; 
and  the  exercise  of  heroic  virtue,  as  the  superior  ^- 
licity  of  eminence  and  power.  He  had  as  yet  taken 
no  wife ;  nor  had  he  immured  in  his  palace  a  multi- 
tude of  unhappy  beauties,  in  whom  desire  had  no 
choice,  and  aflfection  no  object,  to  be  successively 
forsaken  after  unresisted  violation,  and  at  last  sink 
into  the  grave  without  having  answered  any  nobler 
purpose,  than  sometimes  to  have  gratified  the  ca- 
price of  a  tyrant,  whom  they  saw  at  no  other  season, 
and  whose  presence  could  raise  no  passion  more  re- 
mote from  detestation  than  fear. 

Such  was  Soliman ;  who,  having  gazed  some  mo- 
ments upon  Almerine  with  silent  admiration,  rose 
up,  and  turning  to  the  princes  who  stood  round  him, 
*  To-morrow,'  said  he,  *  I  will  grant  the  request 
which  you  have  so  often  repeated,  and  place  a  beauty 
upon  my  throne,  by  whom  I  may  transmit  my  domi- 
nion to  posterity:  to-morrow,  the  daughter  of  Oma- 
raddin  shall  be  my  wife.' 

The  joy  with  which.  Omaraddin  heard  this  decla- 
ration, was  abated  by  the  effect  it  produced  upon 
Almerine :  who,  after  some  ineffectual  struggles 
with  the  passions  which  agitated  her  mind,  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  her  women,  and  burst  into 
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tears.    SoUman  immediately  dismissed  his  atten- 

dants;  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  inquired  the 

cause  of  her  distress :  this,  however,  was  a  secret, 

which  neither  her  pride  nor  her  fear  would  suffer  her 

to  reyeal.     She  continued  silent  and  inconsolable ; 

aod  Soliman,  though  he  secretly  suspected  some 

other  attachment,  yet  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with 

the  suggestions  of  her  father,  that  her  emotion  was 

only  such  as  is  common  to  the  sex  upon  any  great 

and  unexpected  event.     He  desisted  from  farther 

importunity,  and  commanded  that  her  women  should 

remove  her  to  a  private' apartment  of  the  palace» 

and  that  she  should  be  attended  by  his  physician 

Nourasftin. 
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-Seinita  cert^ 


Tranqiullae  per  virtu tem  patet  nnica  vits. — Juv. 
Bat  Oflly  virtue  shews  the  paths  of  peace. 

NouRASsiK,  who  had  already  learned  what  had 
happened,  found  his  despair  relieved  by  this  oppor- 
tooity  of  another  interview.  The  lovers,  however, 
were  restrained  from  condolence  and  consultation, 
by  the  presence  of  the  women,  who  could  not  be 
dismissed :  but  Nourassin  put  a  small  vial  into  the 
hand  of  Almerine  as  he  departed,  and  told  her,  that 
it  contained  a  cordial,  which,  if  administered  in 
time,  would  infalUbly  restore  the  cheerfulness  and 
vigour  that  she  had  lost.  These  words  were  heard 
by  the  attendants,  though  they  were  understood 
only  by  Almerine ;  she  readily  comprehended,  that 
the  potion   she  had  received  was  poison,  which 
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would  relieve  her  from  languor  and  melancholy  by 
removing  the  cause,  if  it  could  be  given  to  the  king 
before  her  marriage  was  completed.  After  Nou- 
rassin  was  gone,  she  sat  ruminating  on  the  infelicity 
of  her  situation,  and  the  dreadful  events  of  the  mor- 
row, till  the  night  was  far  spent ;  and  then,  exhausted 
with  perturbation  and  watching,  she  sunk  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

The  king,  whose  rest  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
effects  which  the  beauty  of  Almerine  had  produced 
upon  his  mind,  rose  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  and  send- 
ing for  her  principal  attendant,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  watch  in  her  chamber,  eagerly  inquired 
what  had  been  her  behaviour,  and  whether  she  had 
recovered  from  her  surprise.  He  was  acquainted, 
that  she  had  lately  fallen  asleep ;  and  that  a  cordial 
had  been  left  by  Nourassin,  which  he  affirmed  would, 
if  not  too  long  delayed,  suddenly  recover  her  froin 
languor  and  dejection,  and  which,  notwithstanding, 
she  had  neglected  to  take.  Soliman  derived  new 
hopes  from  this  intelligence ;  and  that  she  might 
meet  him  at  the  hour  of  marriage,  with  the  cheerful 
vivacity  which  the  cordial  of  Nourassin  would  in- 
spire, he  ordered  that  it  should,  without  asking  her 
any  question,  be  mixed  with  whatever  she  first 
dr&nk  in  the  morning. 

Almerine,  in  whose  blood  the  long-continued 
tumult  of  her  mind  had  produced  a  feverish  heat, 
awaked  parched  with  thirst,  and  called  eagerly  for 
sherbet :  her  attendant,  having  first  emptied  the  vial 
into  the  bowl,  as  she  had  been  commanded  by  the 
king,  presented  it  to  her,  and  she  drank  it  off.  M 
soon  as  she  had  recollected  the  horrid  business  of 
the  day,  she  missed  the  vial,  and  in  a  few  moments 
she  learned  how  it  had  been  applied.  The  sudden 
terror  which  now  seized  her,  hastened  the  eflTect  of 
the  poison ;  and  she  felt  already  the  fire  kindle  in 
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her  veins,  by  which  in  a  few  hours  she  would  be 
destroyed.   Her  disorder  was  now  apparent,  though 
the  cause  was  not  suspected :  Nourassin  was  again 
introduced,  and  acquainted  with  the  mistake;  an 
antidote  was  immediately  prepared  and  administer- 
ed; and  Almerine  waited  the  event  in  agonies  of 
body  and  mind,  which  are  not  to  be  described.  The 
internal  commotion  every  instant  increased  ;  sudden 
and  intolerable  heat  and  cold  succeeded  each  other ; 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  she  was  covered  with  a  le- 
prosy ;  her  hair  fell,  her  head  swelled,  and  every 
feature  in  her  countenance  was  distorted.    Nouras- 
sin, who  was  doubtful  of  the  event,  had  withdrawn 
to  conceal  his  confusion ;  and  Almerine,  not  know- 
ing that  these  dreadful  appearances  were  the  pre- 
sages of  recovery,  and  shewed  that  the  fatal  e^cts 
of  the  poison  were  expelled  from  the  citadel  of  life, 
conceived  her  dissolution  to  be  near,  and  in   the 
agony  of  remorse  and  terror  earnestly  requested  to 
see  Uie  king.     Soliman  hastily  entered  her  apart- 
ment, and  beheld  the  ruins  of  her  beauty  with  asto- 
nishment, which  every  moment  increased,  while  she 
discovered  the  mischief  which  had  been  intended 
agamst  him,  and  which  had  now  fallen  upon  her  own 
head. 

'  Soliman,  after  he  had  recovered  from  his  asto- 
nishment, retired  to  his  own  apartment ;  and  in  this 
interval  of  recollection  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
desire  of  beauty  had  seduced  him  from  the  path  of 
justice,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  dismissed  the 
person  whose  affections  he  believed  to  have  another 
object.  •  He  did  not,  therefore,  take  away  the  life  of 
Nonrassin  for  a  crime  to  which  he  himself  had  fur- 
nished the  temptation :  but  as  some  punishment  was 
necessary  as  a  sanction  to  the  laws,  he  condemned 
him  to  perpetual  banishment.  He  commanded  that 
Almerine  should  be  sent  back  to  her  father,  that  her 
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life  might  be  a  memorial  of  his  folly ;  and  he  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  atone  by  a  second  marriage  for 
the  errors  of  the  first.  He  considered  how  he  might 
enforce  and  illustrate  some  general  precept ;  wbSch 
would  contribute  more  to  the  felicity  of  his  people, 
than  his  leaving  them  a  sovereign  of  his  own  blood; 
and  at  length  he  determined  to  publish  this  procla- 
mation, throughout  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire : 
*  Soliman  whose  judgment  has  been  perverted,  and 
whose  life  endangered,  by  the  influence  and  the 
treachery  of  unrivalled  beauty,  is  now  resolved  to 
place  equal  deformity  upon  his  throne  ;  that,  when 
this  event  is  recorded,  the  world  may  know,  tliat  by 
vice  beauty  became  yet  more  odious  than  ugliness; 
and  learn,  like  Soliman,  to  despise  that  excellence, 
which,  without  virtue,  is  only  a  specious  evil,  the  re- 
proach of  the  possessor,  and  the  snare  of  others.' 

Shelimah,  during  these  events,  experienced  a  very 
different  fortune.  She  remained,  till  she  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  in  the  castle  ;  and  it  happened  that, 
about  this  time,  the  person  to  whose  care  she  had 
.  been  committed,  afler  a  short  sickness  died.  She- 
limah imagined  that  she  slept;  but  perceiving  that 
all  attempts  to  awaken  her  were  ineffectual,  and  her 
stock  of  provisions  being  exhausted,  she  found  means 
to  open  the  wicket,  and  wander  alone  into  the  wood. 
She  satisfied  her  hunger  with  such  berries  and  wild 
fruits  as  she  found,  and  at  night,  not  being  able  to 
find  her  way  back,  she  lay  down  under  a  thicket  and 
slept.  Here  she  was  awaked  early  in  the  morning  by 
a  peasant,  whose  compassion,  happened  to  be  proof 
against  deformity,  The  man  asked  her  many  ques- 
tions ;  but  her  answers  rather  increasing  than  grati- 
fying his  curiosity,  he  set  her  before  him  on  his  beast, 
and  carried  her  to  his  house  in  the  next  village,  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  leagues.  In  his  family  she 
was  the  jest  of  some,  and  the  pity  of  others ;  she  was 
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employed  in  the  meanest  offices,  and  her  figure  pro- 
cured her  the  name  of  Goblin.  But  amidst  all  the  dis. 
advantages  of  her  situation,  she  enjoyed  the  utmost 
felicity  of  food  and  rest ;  as  she  formed  no  wishes^ 
she  suffered  no  disappointment;  her  body  was 
healthful,  and  her  mind  at  peace. 

In  tins  station  she  had  continued  four  years,  when 
the  heralds  appeared  in  the  village  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  Soliman.  Shelimah  ran  out  with  others 
to  gaze  at  the  parade ;  she  listened  to  the  proclama- 
tion with  great  attention,  and  when  it  was  ended, 
die  perceived  that  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were 
fixed  upon  her.  One  of  the  horsemen  at  the  same 
time  abghted,  and  with  great  ceremony  entreated 
her  to  enter  a  chariot  which  was  in  the  retinue,  tell- 
mg  her,  that  she  was  without  doubt  the  person  whoii: 
nature  and  Soliman  had  destined  to  be  their  queen. 
Shelimah  replied  with  a  smile,  that  she  had  no  desire 
to  be  great ;  *  but,'  said  she,  *  if  your  proclamation  be 
true,  f  should  rejoice  to  be  the  instrument  of  such 
admonition  to  mankind ;  and,  upon  this  condition,  I 
wish  that  I  were  indeed  the  most  deformed  of  mj 
species.'  The  moment  this  wish  was  uttered,  the 
spell  of  Farimina  produced  the  contrary  effect ;  her 
skin,  which  was  scaly  and  yellow,  became  smooth 
and  white,  her  stature  was  perceived  gradually  to 
increase,  her  neck  rose  like  a  pillar  of  ivory,  her 
hosom  expanded,  and  her  waist  became  less ;  her 
hair,  which  before  was  thin  and  of  a  dirty  red,  was 
now  black  as  the  feathers  of  the  raven,  and  flowed  in 
large  ringlets  on  her  shoulders ;  the  most  exquisite 
sensibility  now  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  her  cheeks 
were  tinged  with  the  blushes  of  the  morning,  and 
her  lips  moistened  with  the  dew ;  every  limb  was 
perfect,  and  every  motion  was  graceful.  A  white 
robe  was  thrown  over  her  by  an  invisible  hand  :  tte 
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crowd  fell  back  in  astonishment,  and  gazed  with  in- 
satiable curiosity  upon  such  beauty  as  before  they 
had  never  seen.  Shelimah  was  not  less  astonished 
than  the  crowd:  she  stood  awhile  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground;  and  finding  her  confusion  in- 
crease, would  have  retired  in  silence ;  but  she  was 
prevented  by  the  heralds,  who  having  with  much 
importunity  prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the  chariot, 
returned  with  her  to  the  metropolis,  presented  ber  to 
Soliman,  and  related  the  prodigy. 

Soliman  looked  round  upon  the  assembly,  in  doubt 
whether  to  prosecute  or  relinquish  his  purpose; 
when  Abbaran,  a  hoary  sage,  who  had  presided  in 
the  council  of  his  father,  came  forward,  and  placing 
his  forehead  on  the  footstool  of  the  throne ;  *  Let 
1)ie  King,*  said  he, '  accept  the  reward  of  virtue,  and 
take  Shelimah  to  his  bed.  In  what  age,  and  in  what 
nation  shall  not  the  beauty  of  Shelimah  be  honour- 
ed ?  to  whom  will  it  be  transmitted  alone  ?  Will  not 
the  story  of  the  wife  of  Sohman  descend  with  her 
name?  will  it  not  be  known,  that  thy  desire  of 
beauty  was  not  gratified,  till  it  had  been  subdued  ? 
that  by  an  iniquitous  purpose  beauty  became  hideous, 
and  by  a  virtuous  wish  deformity  became  fair  T 

Soliman,  who  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Shelimah, 
discovered  a  mixture  of  joy  and  confusiop  in  her 
countenance,  which  determined  his  choice,  and  was 
an  earnest  of  his  felicity ;  for  at  that  moment,  love, 
who,  during  her  state  of  deformity,  had  been  ex- 
cluded by  the  fairy  Elfarina's  interdiction,  took  pos- 
session of  her  breast. 

The  nuptial  ceremony  was  not  long  delayed,  and 
Elfarina  honoured  it  with  her  presence.    When  she 
departed,  she  bestowed  on  both  her  benediction  > 
and  put  into  the  hand  of  Shelimah  a  scroll  of  vellum,  a 
on  which  was  this  inscription  in  letters  of  gold: 
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*  Remember,  Shelimah,  the  fate  of  Almerine,  who 
still  lives  the  reproach  of  parental  folly,  of  degraded 
beauty,  and  perverted  sense.  Remember  Almerine ; 
and  let  her  example  and  thy  own  experience  teach 
thee,  that  wit  and  beauty,  learning,  affluence,  and 
honour,  are  not  essential  to  human  felicity;  with 
these  she  was  wretched,  and  without  them  thou  wast 
happy.  The  advantages  which  I  have  hitherto  be- 
stowed, must  now  be  obtained  by  an  effort  of  thy 
own  :  that  which  gives  relish  to  the  coarsest  food, 
is  temperance ;  the  apparel  and  the  dwelling  of  a 
peasant  and  a  prince,  are  equal  in  the  estimation  of 
numility ;  and  the  torment  of  ineffectual  desires  is 
prevented,  by  the  resignation  of  piety  to  the  will  of 
Heaven;  advantages  which-  are  in  the  power  of 
every  wretch,  who  repines  at  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  and  imputes  to  nature  the 
effects  of  his  own  folly.' 

The  King,  to  whom  Shelimah  communicated  these 
precepts  of  the  fairy,  caused  them  to  be  transcribed, 
and  with  an  account  of  the  events  which  had  pro- 
duced them,  distributed  over  all  his  dominions. 
Precepts  which  were  thus  enforced,  had  an  imme- 
diate and  extensive  influence ;  and  the  happiness  of 
Soliman  and  of  Shelimah  was  thus  communicated 
to  multitudes  whom  they  governed. 
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iCBm  Menaiidroi,  ffiqualesqiieejuj 


d  Diphilui.whamastbe 
aries  Ihsn  Hi  eqaala,  in- 
I,  a  nen  kiud  of  coincil;. 


Menander,  togelhet  with  Plillei 
■umed  with  him  lalliei  as  bis  con 
vented  within  the  compass  of  a  fe' 
Slid  left  it  hcjoQd  the  reach  of  in 

'  To  THE  Adventurer. 
'SIR, 
'  MoRfti-iTY,  taate,  and  literature,  scarcely  ever  suf- 
fered more  irreparably,  than  by  the  loss  of  the  come- 
dies of  Menander  ;  some  of  whose  fragments,  agree- 
able to  my  promise,  I  am  now  going  to  lay  before 
you,  which  I  should  imagine  would  be  as  highly 
prized  by  the  curious,  as  was  the  Coan  Venus  which 
Apelles  left  imperfect  and  unfinished. 

'  Menander  was  celebrated  for  the  sweetness,  bre- 
vity, and  sententiousness,  of  his  style.  "  He  was 
fond  of  Euripides,"  says  Quintilian,  "and  nearly 
imitated  the  manner  of  this  tragic  writer,  though  in 
a  different  kind  of  work.  He  is  a  complete  pattern 
of  oratorial  excellence;  itk  omnem  vitEe  imagiuem 
expressit,  tanta  in  eo  inveniendi  copia,  et  eloquendi 
facultas ;  ita  est  omnibus  rebus,  personis,  affectibus, 
accommodatus ;  so  various  and  so  just  are  all  his 
pictures  of  life  ;  so  copious  is  his  invention,  so  mas- 
terly his  elocution  ;  so  wonderfully  is  he  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  persons,  and  passions."  This 
panegyric  reflects  equal  honour  on  the  critic,  and  on 
the  comedian.  Quintilian  has  here  painted  Menander 
with  as  lively  and  expressive  strokes,  as  Menander 
had  characterized  the  Ath 
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<  BoileaUy  in  his  celebrated  eighth  Satire>  has  not 
represented  the  misery  and  folly  of  man,  so  forcibly 
or  humorously  as  Menander. 

*A«Brarr4  rk  (iff  tori  fjuuutfiAr^, 
Kal  ybvy  ip(ana  fuiXkn  AvB^^hnu  «roAv» 
Tof  0999  opalf  l£f0Tt  flrpSra  rouroti, 
cStro^  Mtiiu^eUfAm  ia^h  ofAdkeywfAkmc* 
T«vTM  XAxdv  91  avToy  ou^iy  yiy9iTat, 
*A  ^j  ^vo-i{  H^Mtgf  aurS,  taZr  l^n. 

Avmufjm,  &v  ffT^  Tt«*  av  tiyii  iuu«c» 
'0^{ jfAid**  «y  tip  Tf c  fyvffvioy,  er^pa 

*A>Wm,  io^atf  ^tXort/(*/<u,  v^fioi, 

^^  All  animals  are  more  happy,  and  have  more  on- 
derstanding  than  man.  Look,  for  instance,  on  yon- 
der ass ;  aU  allow  him  to  be  miserable :  his  evils, 
however^  are  not  brought  on  him  by  himself  and  his 
own  fault :  he  feels  only  those  which  nature  has  in- 
flicted. We,  on  the. contrary,  besides  our  necessary 
ills,  draw  upon  ourselves  a  multitude  of  others.  We 
are  melancholy,  if  any  person  happen  to  sneeze ;  we 
are  angry  if  any  speak  reproachfully  of  us ;  one  man 
is  afirighted  with  an  unlucky  dream,  another  at  the 
h)otiiig  of  an  owl.  Our  contentions,  our  anxieties, 
our  (^nions,  our  ambition,  our  laws,  are  all  evils, 
which  we  ourselves  have  superadded  to  nature." 
Comparisons  betwixt  the  conditions  of  the  brutal 
and  human  species,  have  been  frequently  drawn ; 
but  this  of  Menander,  as  it  probably  was  the  first, 
80  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 

'If  this  passage  is  admirable  for  the  vivacity  and 
severity  of  its  satire,  the  following  certainly  deserves 
deeper  attention  for  weight  of  sentiment,  and  subli- 
Dttity  and  purity  of  moral. 

Ta6fW  n  vXodoc  h  h^i^v,  h,  vh  Am, 
XXV.  I 


^ 
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'Etigait  ttitlnm,  S  iiaT«iritHjiff|um 
X(KrS<  «omra(  j[>a(»iJ«,  S  t«  *( 
"H  *i"  I^i^tTD;,  6  B-^pojJoi'  {■111 
Eiitu*  iD/ilfli  TB»  ein  .oflirratai, 

ilt  )^{  TOI  SvJfo  Jy*fl/il*  irHwxtMU, 
KXimsna,  mi  e^mmn  yjni^arm  x 
'Q  ykf  ei3c  e»Mrii  n  irXtrioi  irii[»v. 

"  He  that  offers  in  sacrifice,  O  ParopUilua,  a  multi- 
tude of  bulls  and  of  goats,  of  golden  vestments,  of 
purple  garments,  or  figures  of  ivory,  or  precioas 
geras  ;  and  imagines  by  this  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  God,  is  grossly  mistaken,  and  bus  no  solid  under— 
standing.  For  be  tbat  would  sacrifice  witb  guccesH;, 
ought  to  be  chaste  and  charitable,  no  conupter  at 
Tirgius,  no  adulterer,  no  robber  or  murderer  for  th^ 
sake  of  lucre.  Covet  not,  O  Pamphilus,  even 
thread  of  another  man's  needle ;  for  God,  vh( 
near  thee,  perpetually  beholds  thy  actions." 

'  Temperance,  and  justice,  and  purity,  arc  here 
culcated  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  upon  the 
mostpowerfulmotive,  the  Omniscience  of  the  Deirtjf 
at  the  same  time  superstition  and  the  idolatry  of  tniii 
heathen  are  artfully  ridiculed.  I  know  not  amoi^, 
the  ancients  any  passage  that  contains  such  exalted 
and  spirituahzed  thoughts  of  religion.  Yet  if  theM 
refined  Gentiments  were  to  be  inserted  in  a  modent' 
comedy,  I  fear  they  would  be  rejected  with  disdaiQ 
and  disapprobation.  Tlie  Athenians  couid  endorcr 
to  hear  God  and  virtue  mentioned  in  the  theatre  j 
while  an  English  and  a  Christian  audience  can  laurh 
at  adultery  as  a  jest,  think  obscenity  wit,  and  de- 
bauchery amiable.  The  murderer,  if  a  duellist,  is  it 
man  of  honour,  the  gamester  understands  the  art  at 
living,  tiie  knave  has  penetration  aiid  knows  man- 
kind, the  spenddirift  is  a  fellow  of  fine  spirit,  the  ralte 
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\9M  only  robbed  a  fresh  country  girl  of  her  inno- 
<:efice  and  honour ;  the  jilt  and  the  coquette  have  a 
great  deal  of  Tivacity  and  fire ;-  but  a  faithful  hus-i 
band  is  a  dupe  and  a  cuckold,  and  a  plain  country 
gentleman  a  novice  and  a  fool.  The  wretch  th^t 
dared  to  ridicule  Socrates  abounds  not  in  so  much 
false  satire,  ribaldry,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy,  asr 
our  witty  and  wicked  triumvirate,  Wycherley,  Con- 
greve,  and  Vanbrugh. 

'  Menander  has  another  very  remarkable  reflection, 
worthy  even  that  divine  religion,  which  the  last- 
mentioRed  writers  so  impotently  endeavoured  to  de- 
ride. It  relates  to  the  forgiveness  of  enemies,  a 
SrecepI  not  totally  unknown  to  the  ancient  sages;  as 
ath'  rashly  been  affirmed ;  though  never  inculcated 
with'  such  frequency,  fervour,  andTOgency,  and  oh 
motives  «o  weighty  and  efficacious,  as  by  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  system. 

OZrcf  x^aTt0-Te(  Ion*'  ivwf ,  3  Vo^yia, 

**  He,  O  Gorgias,  is  the  most  virtuous  man,  who. 
best  knows  among  mortals  how  to  bear  injuries  with 
patience.'' 

*  It  may  iiot  be  improper  to  alleviate  the  serious- 
ness of  these  moral  reflections,  by  the  addition  of  a 
passage  of  a  more  light  and  sprightly  turn. 

*0  fAh  *^'ffix'ff*^  'I'A^c  Otdtf  tlvai  Xi>«i, 
*AfifA,evi,  u)wf,  }^,  nXMV|  ffrvf,  io^^* 
'Zyof  9*  MTtXa^oy  xsno-tfxtvi  ifveu  diouc 
T*  A^yvfiof  hfjuy  »ai  to  p^iwiov  /uorov. 
'A^^&fMvoi'rourwq,  yk^  tit  t^  oljt^y, 
E»^ct(  ti  $o6>itit  veara  o-ot  yvtiwtrAi, 
*Ay^q,  oixictt,  ^^letnrtq,  St^yv^fAonrap 

^'EfHcharmus,  indeed,  calls  the  winds,  the  water,  the 
earth,  the  sun,  the  fire,  and  the,  stars,  Gods.  But 
i  am  of  opinion  that  gold  and  silver  are  our  onfy- 
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powerful  and  propitious  deities.    For  when  once 

Su  have  introduced  these  into  your  house,  wish 
r  what  you  will,  you  shall  quickly  obtain  it ;  an 
estate,  a  habitation^  servants,  plate,  friends,  judges, 
witnesses/' 

*  From  these  short  specimens,  we  may  in  some 
measure  be  enabled  to  judge  of  Menander's  way  of 
thinking  and  of  writing ;  remembering  always  how 
much  his  elegance  is  injured  by  a  plain  prosaic 
translation,  and  by  considering  the  passages  singly 
and  separately,  without  knowing  the  characters  of 
the  personages  that  spoke  them,  and  the  aptness  and 
propriety  with  which  they  were  introduced. 

^  The  delicacy  and  decorum  observed  constantly 
by  Menander,  rendered  him  the  darling  writer  of 
tiie  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were 
arrived  at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  politeness^ 
and  could  no  longer  relish  the  coarse  railleries,  the 
brutal  mirth,  and  illiberal  wit,  of  an  indecent  Ari- 
stophanes. *^  Menander,''  says  Plutarch,  <'  abounds 
n  a  precious  Attic  salt,  which  seems  to  have  «been 
taken  from  the  same  sea  whence  Venus  herself 
arose.  But  the  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  dis- 
gusting, and  corrosive." 

^  There  are  two  circumstances  that  may  justly  give 
lis  a  mean  opinion  of  the  taste  of  the  Ilomans  for 
comic  entertainments  :  that  in  the  Augustan  age  H* 
self,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  Horace,  they 
preferred  the  low  buffoonery  and  drollery  of  Plautus 
to  the  delicacy  and  civility  of  Terence,  the  faithful 
copier  of  Menander:  and  that  Terence,  to  gratify  an 
audience  unacquainted  with  the  real  excellences  of 
the  drama,  found  himself  obliged  to  violate  the  sim- 
plicity of  Mehander's  plots,  and  work  up  two  stories 
into  one  in  each  of  his  comedies,  except  the  excel- 
lent and  exact  Hecyra.    But  this  duplicity  of  fable 
abounding  in  various  turns  of  fortune,  necessarily 
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draw^  G^  the  attention  from  what  ought  to  be  its 
chief  object  in  a  legitimate  comedy^  character  .and 
humour.  I  am,  Sir, 

Z.  Your  humble  servant,        i . 

Pal^eofhilus/^ 
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Qnd,  moritare,  rois?-*-—  Vino. 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  death  ? — ^Drtden. 

I  HAYS  before  remarked,  that  human  wit  has  never 
been  able  to  render  courage  contemptible  by  ridi- 
cule :  jtbough  courage,  as  it  is  sometimes  a  proof  of 
exal^  virtue,  is  also  frequently  an  indication  of 
enonyioiui  vice ;  for  if  he  who  effects  a  good  purpose 
at  tbfe  risk  of  Ufe,  is  allowed  to  have  the  stronge.9t 
propieiiaity.to  ^od,  it  must  be  granted,  that  he  who 
at  Uie  rink,  of  life  effects  an  evil  purpose,  has  an 
equal,  propensity  to  evil.     But  as  ridicule  has  not 
Aistingoished  courage  into  virtue  and  vice,  neither 
has  it  yet  distinguished  insensibility  from  courage. 
•   ^yery  passion  becomes  weak  in  proportion  as  it 
is  familiar  with  its  object.    Evil  must  be  considered 
9s  the  object  of  fear ;  but  the  passion  is  excited  only 
when  the  evil  becomes  probable,  or  in  other  words, 
when  we  are  in  danger.     As  the  same  evil  may  be- 
come probable  many  ways,  there  are  several  species 
of  danger :  that  danger  to  which  men  are  continually 
exposed,  soon  becomes  famihar,  and  fear  is  no  longer 
excited.    This,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as 
an  e[xample  of  courage :  for  equal  danger  of  any 
other  kind,  will  still  produce  the  same  degree  of 
fear  in  the  same  mind. 
Mechanical  paiises,  therefore,  may  produce  insen* 
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flibility  of  danger ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they 
Qan  produce  courage^  for  courage  is  an  em>rt  of  the 
mind  by  which  a  sense  of  danger  is  surmounted; 
and  it  cannot  be  said,  without  the  utmost  perversion 
of  language,  that  a  man  is  courageous,  merely  be- 
cause he  discovers  no  fear  when  he  is  sensible  of  no 
danger. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  insensibility  and  courage 
produce  the  same  effect ;  and  when  we  see  another 
unconcerned  and  cheerful  in  a  situation  which  would 
make  us  tremble,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should 
impute  his  tranquillity  to  the  strength  of  his  mind, 
and  honour  his  want  of  fear  with  the  name  of  cou- 
rage»    And  yet  when  a  mason  whistles  at  his  work 
on  a  plank  of  a  foot  broad  and  an  inch  thick,  which 
is  suspended  by  a  rafter  and  a  cord  over  a  precipice, 
from  which  if  he  should  fall  he  would  mevitably 
perish,  he  is  only  reconciled  by  habit  to  a  sitaatiooi 
m  which  more  danger  is  generally  apprehended  than 
exists;  he  has  acquired  no  strengtn  of  mind,  by 
which  a  sense  of  danger  is  surmounted ;  nor  has  he 
with  respect  to  courage  any  advantage  over  him 
who,  though  he  would  tremble  on  the  scaffold,  would 
yet  stand  under  it  without  apprehension ;  for  the 
uanger  in  both  situations  is  nearly  equal,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  same  incidents. 

But  the  same  insensibility  is  often  substituted  for 
courage  by  habit,  even  when  the  danger  is  real,  and 
in  those  minds  which  every  other  occasion  would 
shew  to  be  destitute  of  fortitude.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  live  without  terror  upon  the  declivity  of  a 
volcano,  which  the  stranger  ascends  with  an  inter- 
rupted pace,  looking  round  at  every  step,  doubtiog 
whether  to  go  forward  or  retire,  and  dreading  the 
caprice  of  the  flames  which  he  hears  roar  beneath 
him,  and  sees  issue  at  the  summit :  but  let  a  woman, 
who  is  thus  become  insensible  to  the  terrors  of  an 
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earthquake,  be  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  mines  in 
8weden,  she  will  look  down  into  the  abyss  with 
terror^  she  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  descend- 
ing ity  and  tremble  lest  the' brink  should  give  way. 

Against  insensibility  of  real  danger  we  should  not 
he  less  watchful  than  against  unreasonable  fear. 
Fear,  when  it  is  justly  proportioned  to  its  object, 
.and  not  too  strong  to  be  governed  by  reason,  is  not 
only  blameless  but  honourable ;  it  is  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  mind  would  be 
as  defective  without  it  as  ihe  body  without  a  limb. 
Man  is  a  being  exposed  to  perpetual  evil ;  eveiy 
moment  liable  to  destruction  by  innumerable  acci- 
dentSy  which  yet,  if  he  foresees,  he  cannot  frequently 
.prevent :  fear,  therefore,  was  implanted  in  his  breast 
for  his  preservation ;  to  warn  him  when  danger  ap* 
proaches,  and  to  prevent  his  being  precipitated  upon 
it  either  by  wantonness  or  inattention.  But  those 
iBvils  which  without  fear,  we  should  not  have  fore- 
seen, when  fear  becomes  excessive  we  are  unable  to 
shun;  for  cowardice  and  presumption  are  equally 
fatal,  and  are  frequently  found  in  the  same  mind. 

A  peasant  in  the  north  of  England  had  two  sons, 

Thomas  and  John.    Tom  was  t^en  to  sea  when  he 

was  very  young,  by  the  master  of  a  small  vessel  who 

li^ed  at  Hull :  and  Jack  contmued  to  work  with  his 

fcther  till  he  was  near  thirty.    Tom,  who  was  now 

become  master  of  a  smack  himself,  took  his  brother 

on  board  for  London,  and  promised  to  procure  him 

some  employment  among  the  shipping  on  the  water- 

»de.  .  After  they  had  been  some  hours  under  sail, 

^  yind  became  contrary,  and  blew  very  fresh ;  the 

^▼68  began  immediately  to  swell,  dashing  with 

Tioleace  against  the  prow,  whitened  into  foam.    The 

vessel,  which  now  plied  to  windward,  lay  so  much 

(to  one  side,  that  the  edge  was  frequently  under 

water;  and  Jack,  who  expected  it  to  overset  every 
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moment,  was  seized  with  terror  which  he  could  n6i 
conceal.  He  earnestly  requested  of  Tom  that  the 
sails  might  he  taken  in;  and  lamented  the  folly  that 
had  exposed  him  to  the  violence  of  a  tempest,  from 
which  he  could  not  without  a  miracle  escape.  Tom, 
with  a  sovereign  contempt  of  his  pusillanimity^  de- 
rided his  distress ;  and  Jack  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
mired the  hravery  of  Tom  and  his  crew,  from  whose 
countenances  and  behaviour  he  at  length  derived 
some  hope;  he  believed  he  had  deserved  the  le- 
proach  which  he  suffered,  and  despised  hi^utelf  for 
the  fear  which  he  could  not  shake  off.  In  the  mean- 
time the  gale  increased,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  k 
blew  a  storm.  Jack,  who  watched  every  counter 
nance  with  the  utmost  attention  and  solicitude,  thoaelit 
that  his  fears  were  now  justified  by  the  looks  of  Sie 
sailors ;  he,  therefore,  renewed  his  complaint,  and 
perceiving  his  brother  still  unconcerned,  aeain  en* 
treated  him  to  take  every  possible  precaution,  and 
not  increase  their  danger  by  presumpticm.  In  an^ 
swer  to  these  remonstrances  he  received  such  con- 
solation as  one  lord  of  the  creation  frequently  ad- 
ministers  to  another  in  the  depth  of  distress ;  *  Pshaw^ 
damme,  you  fool/  says  Tom, '  don't  be  dead-heart- 
ed ;  the  more  sail  we  carry,  the  sooner  we  shall  b6 
out  of  the  weather.'  Jack's  fear  had,  indeed,  been 
alarmed  before  he  was  in  danger :  but  Tom  was  in- 
sensible of  the  danger  when  it  arrived :  hcj  there- 
fore, continued  his  course,  exulting  in  the  superior 
rity  of  his  courage,  and  anticipating  the  triumph  of 
his  vanity  when  they  should  come  on  shore.  But 
the  sails  being  still  spread,  a  sudden  gust  bore  awa^ 
the  mast,  which  in  its  fall  so  much  injured  the  helm, 
that  it  became  impossible  to  steer,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  afterward  the  vessel  struck.  The  first 
moment  in  which  Tom  became  sensible  of  danger^ 
he  was  seen  to  be  totally  destitute  of  courage^ 
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When  the  vessel  struck.  Jack,  who  had  been  order- 
ed under  hatches,  came  up,  and  found  the  hero, 
whom  he  had  so  lately  regarded  with  humility  and 
admiration,  sitting  on  the  quarter-deck  wringing  his 
hands  and  uttering  incoherent  and  clamorous  ex- 
clamations. Jack  now  appeared  more  clam  than 
before,  and  asked,  if  any  thing  could  yet  be  done  to 
save  their  lives.  Tom  replied,  in  a  frantic  tone,  that 
they  might  possibly  float  to  land  on  some  parts  of 
the  wreck ;  and  catching  up  an  axe,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  disengage  the  mast,  he  began  to  stave 
Ihe  boat.  Jack,  whose  reason  was  still  predomi- 
nant»  though  he  had  been  afraid  too  soon,  saw  that 
Tom  in  his  frenzy  was  about  to  cut  off  their  last 
hope ;  he»  therefore,  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  took 
away  the  axe  by  force,  assisted  the  sailors  in  getr 
tmg  the  boat  into  the  water,  persuaded  his  brother 
to  quit  the  vessel,  and  in  about  four  hours  they  got 
safe  on  shore. 

If  the  vessel  had  weathered  the  storm,  Tom  would 
We  been  deemed  a  hero,  and  Jack  a  coward ;  but 
I  hope  that  none,  whom  I  have  led  into  this  train  of 
thought,  will  for  the  future,  regard  insensibility  of 
danger  as  an  indication  of  courage :  or  impute  cow- 
ardice to  those  whose  fear  is  not  inadequate  to  its 
obtect,  or  too  violent  to  answer  its  purpose. 

There  is  one  evil,  of  which  multitudes  are  in  per- 
petual danger:  an  evil,  to  which  every  other  is  as  the 
drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  dust  of  the  balance ;  and 
yet  of  this  danger  the  greater  part  appear  to  be 
totally  insensible. 

Every  man,  who  wastes  in  negligence  the  day  of 
Mlvatbn,  stands  on  the  brink  not  only  of  the  grave, 
bit  of  hell.  That  the  danger  of  all  is  imminent, 
^pears  by  the  terms  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
wwsen  to  express  the  conduct  by  which  alone  it  can 
^  escaped ;  it  is  called  *  a  race,  a  watch,  a  work  to  be 
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wrought  with  fear  and  trembling,  a  strife  unto  blood, 
and  a  combat  with  whatever  can  seduce  or  terrify^ 
with  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  the  power  of  angeW 
The  moment  in  which  we  shall  be  snatched  from  the 
brink  of  this  gulf,  or  plunged  to  the  bottom,  no 
power  can  either  avert  or  retard;  it  approaches 
silent,  indeed,  as  the  flight  of  time,  but  rapid  and 
irresistible  as  the  course  of  a  comet.  That  dreadful 
evil,  which,  with  equal  force  and  propriety,  is  called 
the  Second  Death,  should  not,  surely,  be  disregard- 
ed, merely  because  it  has  been  long  impending :  and 
as  there  IS  no  equivalent  for  which  a  man  can  rea- 
sonably determine  to  suffer  it,  it  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  die  object  of  courage.  How  it  may  be  borne, 
should  not  be  the  inquiry,  but  how  it  may  be  shun- 
ned. And  if,  in  this  daring  age,  it  is  impossible  to 
prepare  for  eternity,  without  giving  up  the  charactei 
of  a  hero,  no  reasonable  bemg,  surely,  will  be  de- 
terred by  this  consideration  from  the  attempt ;  for 
who  but  an  infant,  or  an  idiot,  would  give  up  his 
paternal  inheritance  for  a  feather,  or  renounce  the 
acclamations  of  a  triumph  for  the  tinkling  of  a  rattle? 
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— ^Sub  judice  lis  est. — Hor. 

And  of  tbeirvain  disputings  find  no  end. — Francis. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  those,  who  find 
the  appearance  .of  wisdom  more  easily  attained  by 
questions  than  solutions,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
the  world  is  divided  by  such  difference  of  opinion ; 
sind  why  men,  equally  reasonable,  and  equally  lovert 
of  truth,  do  not  always  think  in  the  same  manner?  ^ 
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'  With  regafd  to  simple  propositions,  where  the 
teims  are  understood,  and  the  whole  subject  is  com- 
prehended at  once,  there  is  such  a  uniformity  of 
sentunent  among  all  human  beings,  that,  for  manj 
ages,  a  very  numerous  set  of  notions  were  supposed 
to  be  innate,  or  necessarily  co-existent  with  the 
faculty  of  reason :  it  being  imagined,  that  universal 
argument  could  proceed  only  from  the  invariable 
dictates  of  the  universal  parent 
•  In  questions  diffuse  and  compounded,  this  simi- 
hri^  of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be  expected. 
At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world,  we  all 
naidi  together  along  one  straight  and  open  road ; 
bat,  as  we  proceed  farther,  and  wider  prospects 
open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon  a  dirorent 
scene;  we  divide  into  various  paths,  and,  as  we 
Bu>7e  forward,  are  still  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  As  a  question  becomes  more  compli- 
cated and  involved,  and  extends  to  a  greater  number 
of  relations,  disagreement  of  opinion  will  always  be 
iQQlti{^ed;  not  because  we  are  irrational,  but  be- 
cause we  are  finite  beings,  furnished  with  dififerent 
lunds  of  knowledge,  exerting  different  degrees  of 
attention,  one  discovering  consequences  which  escape 
another,  none  taking  in  the  whole  concatenation  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  most  comprehending  but  a 
^ery  small  part,  each  comparing  what  he  observes 
^ith  a  different  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to  a 
Cerent  purpose. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  see  only 
a  small  part,  should  judge  erroneously  of  the  whole  ? 
or,  that  they,  who  see  different  and  dissimilar  parts, 
Aoold  judge  differently  from  each  other  ? 

Whatever  has  various  respects,  must  have  various 
^appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or  deformity  ; 
tfis,  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed,  the  plant 
whidi  the  physician  gathers  as  a  medicine ;  and  *  a 
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^neral/  says  Sir  Kenelm  DigbVy  '  will  look  wilti 
pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a  fit  place  on  which  the 
fate  of  empires  might  be  decided  in  battle,  whidi . 
the  farmer  will  despise  as  bleak  and  barren^  neither 
fruitful  of  pasturage,  nor  fit  for  tillage/ 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question,  proceed 
commonly  like  the  physician  and  gardener  in  select- 
ing herbs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  looking  on  the 
plain;  they  bring  minds  impressed  with  different 
notions,  and  direct  their  inquiries  to  different  ends; 
they  form,  therefore,  contrary  conclusions,  and  each 
wonders  at  the  other's  absurdity. 

We  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised  or  offended 
when  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  be« 
cause  we  very  often  differ  from  ourselves.  How 
often  we  alter  our  minds,  we  do  not  always  remark; 
because  the  change  is  sometimes  made  imperceptibly 
and  gradually,  and  the  last  conviction  effaces  aU 
memory  of  the  former ;  yet  every  man,  accustomed  ' 
from  time  to  time  to  take  a  survey  of  his  own  notions, 
will,  by  a  slight  retrospection,  be  able  to  discover, 
that  his  mind  has  suffered  many  revolutions;  that 
the  same  things  have,  in  the  several  parts  of  his  life, 
been  condemned  and  approved,  pursued  and  shun- 
ned :  and  that,  on  many  occasions,  even  when  his 
practice  has  been  steady,  his  mind  has  been  waver- 
ing, and  he  has  persisted  in  a  scheme  of  action,  rather 
because  he  feared  the  censure  of  inconst^cy,  than 
because  he  was  always  pleased  with  his  own  choice* 

Of  the  different  faces  shewn  by  the  same  objects 
as  they  are  viewed  on  opposite  sides,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent inclinations  which  they  must  constantly  raise 
in  him  that  contemplates  them,  a  more  striking  ex- 
ainple  cannot  easily  be  found  than  two  Greek  epi- 
grammatists will  afford  us  in  their  accounts  of  hu- 
man life,  which  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  in  Eng-^ 
lish  prose. 
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Posidippiis^  a  comic  poet,  utters  this  condplaint ; 
*  Through  which  of  the  paths  of  life  is  it  eligible  to 
pass  ?  In  public  assemblies  are  debates  and  trouble- 
some affairs;  domestic  privacies  are  haunted  with 
anxieties ;  in  the  country  is  labour ;  on  the  sea  is 
terror :  in  a  foreign  land,  he  that  has  money  must 
live  in  fear,  he  that  wants  it  must  pine  in  distress : 
are  you  married  ?  you  are  troubled  with  suspicions ; 
are  you  single  ?  you  languish  in  solitude ;  children 
occasion  toil,  and  a  childless  life  is  a  state  of  desti- 
tution ;  the  time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  folly,  and  gray 
hairs  are  loaded  with  infirmity.  This  choice  only, 
therefore,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  receive  being, 
or  immediately  to  lose  it.' 

Such  and  so  gloomy  is  the  prospect,  which  Posi- 
dippos  has  laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not  to  ac- 
quiesce too  hastily  in  his  determination  against  the 
▼alue  of  existence;  for  Metrodorus,  a  philosopher  of 
Athens,  has  shewn,  that  life  has  pleasures  as  well  as 
pains;  and  having  exhibited  the  present  state  of  man 
in  brighter  colours,  draws,  with  equal  appearance  of 
reason,  a  contrary  conclusion. 

*  You  may  pass  ^ell  through  any  of  the  paths  of 
life.  In  public  as^mblies  are  honours  and  transac* 
tions  of  wisdom ;  in  domestic  privacy,  is  stillness 
and  quiet :  in  the  country  are  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture ;  on  the  sea  is  the  hope  of  gain ;  in  a  foreign 
land,  he  that  is  rich  is  honoured,  he  that  is  poor 
may  keep  his  poverty  secret :  are  you  married  ?  you 
have  a  cheerful  house ;  are  you  single  ?  you  are  un- 
encumbered; children  are  objects  of  affection;  to 
be  without  children  is  to  be  without  care ;  the  time 
of  youth  is  the  time  of  vigour,  and  gray  hairs  are 
made  venerable  by  piety.  It  will,  therefore,  never 
be  a  wise  man's  cnoice,  either  not  to  obtain  exist- 
ence, or  to  lose  it;  for  every  state  of  life  has  its 
felicity.' 
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In  theae  epigraras  are  included  mo8t  of  the  que** 
tiona  which  have  engaged  the  speculations  of  tlu 
inquirers  after  happiness;  and  though  they  will  xM 
much  assist  our  determinations,  they  may,  perhapt 
equally  promote  our  quiet,  by  shewing  that  no  aT 
solute  determination  ever  can  be  formed. 

Whether  a  public  station,  or  a  private  lite,  1 
desirable,  has  always  been  debated.  We  see  hen 
both  the  allurements  and  disCTuragements  of  ciil 
employments :  on  one  side  there  is  trouble,  on  dM 
other  honour;  the  management  of  affairs  is  vext< 
tious  and  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only  doty  in  whid 
wisdom  can  be  conspicuously  displayed:  it  m 
then  still  he  left  to  every  man  to  choose  either  e 
or  glory ;  nor  can  any  general  precept  be  g^TeB 
since  no  man  can  be  happy  by  the  prescription  0 
another. 

lliua,  what  is  said  of  children  by  Posidippni)^ 
*  that  they  are  occasions  of  fatigue,'  and  by  Metrd" 
donis,  '  that  they  are  objects  of  affection,'  is  equ^ 
certain;  but  whether  they  will  give  most  pain  ( 
pleasure,  must  depend  on  their  future  conduct  an 
dispoaitions,  on  many  causes  over  which  the  pareni 
can  have  little  influence :  there  is,  therefore,  roolj 
for  all  the  caprices  of  imagination,  and  desire  mat ' 
be  proportioned  to  the  hope  or  fear  that  shall  happed 
to  predominate. 

Such  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  alwavl 
likely  to  remain  with  regard  to  questions,  wher^il 
we  have  most  interest,  and  which  every  day  affiirdi 
us  fresh  opportunity  to  examine ;  we  may  examine 
indeed,  but  we  never  can  decide,  because  our  facuw. 
ties  are  unequal  to  the  subject :  we  see  a  little,  anA 
form  an  opinion ;  we  see  more,  and  change  it. 

This  inconstancy  and  unsteadiness,  to  which  n 
must  so  often  find  ourselves  liable,  ought  oertainljr 
to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbearance  1  *' 
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those  who  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  out 
sentiments ;  if  they  are  deceived,  we  have  no  right 
to  attrihate  their  mistake  to  obstinacy  or  negligence, 
because  we  likewise  have  been  mistaken;  we  may, 
perhaps,  again  change  our  own  opinion ;  and  what 
excuse  shall  we  be  able  to  find  for  aversion  and  malig- 
nity conceived  against  him,  whom  we  shall  then  find 
to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  offended  us 
only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  into  error  ? 

It  may  likewise  contribute  to  soften  that  resent- 
ment which  pride  naturally  reuses  against  opposition, 
if  we  consider,  that  he  who  differs  from  us,  does  not 
always  contradict  us ;  he  has  one  view  of  an  object, 
and  we  have  another;  each  describes  what  he  sees 
with  equal  fidelity,  and  each  regulates  his  steps  by 
his-own'eyes:  one  man,  with  Posidippus,  looks  on 
celibacy,  as  a  state  of  gloomy  solitude,  without  a 
partner  in  joy  or  a  comforter  in  sorrow ;  the  other 
comsiciers  it,  with  Metrodorus,  as  a  state  free  from 
iBBcumbrances,  in  which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  own  gratifications,  to  remove  from  place  to  place 
in  qnest  of  pleasure,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but 
nenriment  and  diversion :  full  of  these  notions  one 
hastens  to  choose  a  wife,  and  the  other  laughs  at 
his  rashness,  or  pities  his  ignorance :  yet  it  is  pos- 
tSble  that  each  is  right,  but  that  each  is  right  only 
for  himself. 

LMe  is  not  the  object  of  science :  we  see  a  little, 
very  little;  and  what  is  beyond  we  only  can  conjec- 
tmre.  If  we  inquire  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  we  receive  small  satisfaction ;  some  have  travel- 
led life  without  observation,  and  some  willingly  mis- 
lead u6.  The  only  thought,  therefore,  on  which  we 
can  repose  with  comfort,  is  that  which  presents  to  us 
the  care  of  Providence,  whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
of  things,  and  under  whose  direction  all  involuntary 
irrors  will  terminate  in  happiness, — T. 

k2 
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Nobis,  ciim  setuel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  eft  perpetud  una  dormienda. — Catullus. 

When  once  the  short-lived  mortal  diei^ 
A  night  eternal  seals  his  eyes. — Addison. 

It  may  have  been  observed  by  every  reader,  iiad 
there  are  certain  topics  which  never  are  ezhaustecL 
Of  some  images  and  sentiments  the  mind  of  maa 
may  be  said  to  be  enamoured ;  it  meets  them,  hof^- 
ever  often  they  occur,  with  the  same  ardour  which 
a  lover  feels  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  and  parti 
from  them  with  the  same  regret  when  they  can  na 
longer  be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  descriptions  which  ihe 
poets  have  transcribed  from  each  other,  and  their 
successors  will  probably  copy  to^  the  end  of  time ; 
which  will  continue  to  engae;e,  or,  as  the  French 
term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagination,  as  long  as  huma& 
nature  shall  remain  the  same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  spring,  we  know  that 
the  zephyrs  are  about  to  whisper,  that  the  grovefl 
are  to  recover  their  verdure,  the  linnets  to  warUe 
forth  their  notes  of  love,  and  the  flocks  and  herdfl 
to  frisk  over  vales  painted  with  flowers  :  yet,  who  iB 
there  so  insensible  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  so  little 
delighted  with  the  renovation  of  the  world,  as  not  to 
feel  his  heart  bound  at  the  mention  of  the  spring? 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantic  scene,  all  i^ 
stillness,  silence,  and  quiet ;  the  poets  of  the  grove 
cease  their  melody,  the  moon  towers  over  the  world 
in  gentle  majesty,  men  forget  their  labours  and  their 
cares,  aod  every  passion  and  pursuit  is  for  a  wJUto 
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ipended.  All  this  we  know  alreaxly,  yet  we  hear 
It  repeated  without  weariness  ;  because  such  is  ge- 
nel-ally  the  life  of  man,  that  he  is  pleased  to  think 
on  the  lime  when  he  shall  pause  from  a  sense  of  his 
condition. 

When  a  poetical  ^ove  invites  us  to  its  covert,  we 
know  that  we  shall  find  what  we  have  already  seen, 
a  limpid  brook  murmuring  over  pebbles,  a  back  di- 
versified  with  flowers,  a  green  arch  that  excludes  the 
Bun,  and  a  natural  grot  shaded  with  myrtles ;  yet 
who  can  forbear  to  ester  the  pleasing  gloom,  to  en- 
Joy  coolness  and  privacy,  and  gratify  himself  once 
more  by  scenes  with  which  nature  has  formed  him 
to  be  delighted  ? 

Many  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapted 
to  our  state,  that  they  find  approbation  whenever 
they  solicit  it,  and  are  seldom  read  without  exciting 
a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind  :  such  is  the  compari- 
son of  the  life  of  maa  with  the  duration  of  a  flower, 
a  thought  which,  perhaps,  every  nation  has  heard 
warbled  in  its  owq  language,  from  the  inspired  poets 
of  the  Hebrews  to  our  own  times  :  yet  tliis  compari- 
son must  always  please,  because  every  heart  feels  its 
jnstness,  and  every  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  directs  ub  to 
use  the  present  hour,  and  refer  nothing  to  a  distant 
time,  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  shall  reach : 
this  every  moralist  may  venture  to  inculcate,  be- 
cause it  will  always  be  approved,  and  because  it  is 
always  forgotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by  ar- 
guments more  powerful  than  the  dissertations  of 
moralists  :  we  see  men  pleasing  themselves  with  fu- 
ture happiness,  fixing  a  certain  hour  for  the  comple- 
tion of  their  wishes,  and  perishing  some  at  a  greater 
and  some  at  a  less  distance  from  the  happy  time ; 
all  complainiog  of  their  disappointments,  and  la^ 
K  3 
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mentbg  that  they  had  suffered  the  years  which  Hea* 
yen  allowed  theniy  to  pass  without  improvementiaDd 
deferred  the  principal  purpose  of  their  lives  to  the 
lime  when  life  itself  was  to  forsake  them* 

It  is  not  only  uncertain  whether,  through  all  the 
casualties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  life  of  maO| 
we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  time  appointed  for 
happiness  or  wisdom ;  but  it  is  likelvy  that  whatever 
now  hinders  us  from  doing  that  which  our  reasoa 
and  conscience  declared  necessary  to  be  done,  wiU 
equally  obstruct  us  in  times  to  come.  It  is  easy  for 
the  imagination,  operating  upon  things  not  yet  a* 
isting,  to  please  itself  with  scenes  of  unmingled  fdi« 
city,  or  plan  out  courses  of  uniform  virtue:  but  good 
and  evil  are  in  real  life  inseparably  united ;  habits 

frow  stronger  by  indulgence,  and  reason  loses  her 
ignity,  in  proportion  as  she  has  oftener  yielded  to 
temptation :  '  he  that  cannot  live  well  to-day,'  says 
Martial, '  will  be  less  qualified  to  live  well  to-morrow.' 
Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good,  every 
human  being  seems  to  be  convinced :  yet  this  un- 
certainty is  voluntarily  increased  by  unnecessary 
delay,  whether  we  respect  external  causes,  or  con- 
sider the  nature  of  our  own  minds.  He  that  now 
feels  a  desire  to  do  right,  and  wishes  to  regulate  his 
life  according  to  his  reason,  is  not  sure  that,  at  any 
future  time  assignable,  he  shall  be  able  to  rekindle 
the  same  ardour ;  he  that  has  now  an  opportunity 
offered  him  of  breaking  loose  from  vice  and  foUyt 
cannot  know  but  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  more 
entangled,  and  struggle  for  freedom  without  ob- 
taining it. 

We  are  so  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  to  oui 
own  disadvantage,  that  we  will  always  imagine  th< 
perspicacity  of  our  judgment  and  the  strength  o 
our  resolution  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  grow 
less  by  time ;  and  therefore  conclude,  that  the  wil 
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to  purstte  btttdable  purposes  will  be  always  secoaded 
by  the  power. 

But  nowevever  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculating 
the  strength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
uncertainty  of  that  life  in  which  they  must  be  em- 
ployed :  we  see  every  day  the  unexpected  death  of 
our  friends  and  our  enemies,  we  see  new  graves 
hourly  opened  for  men  older  and  younger  rhan  our- 
selves,  ror  the  cautious, and  the  careless,  the  disso- 
lute and  the  temperate,  for  men  who  like  us  were 
providing  to  enjoy  or  improve  hours  now  irreversibly 
cut  off;  we  see  ail  this,  and  yet,  instead  of  living, 
let  year  glide  after  year  in  preparations  to  live. 

Men  are  so  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their 
projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  little  emotion 
in  them  that  behold  it,  unless  it  be  impressed  upon 
the  attention  by  uncommon  circumstances.  I,  like 
every  other  man,  have  outhved  multitudes,  have  seen 
ambition  sink  in  its  triumphs,  and  beauty  perish  in 
its  bloom ;  but  have  been  seldom  so  much  affected 
as  by  the  fate  of  Euryalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I 
began  to  love  him. 

Euryalus  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a  lucra- 
tiye  profession ;  but  having  suffered  his  imagination 
to  be  fired  by  an  unextinguishable  curiosity,  be  grew 
weary  of  the  same  dull  round  of  life,  resolved  to  ha- 
rass himself  no  longer  with  the  drudgery  of  getting 
money,  but  to  quit  his  business  and  his  profit,  and 
enjoy  for  a  few  years  the  pleasures  of  travel.  His 
friends  heard  him  proclaim  his  resolution  without 
suspecting  that  he  intended  to  pursue  it;  but  he 
was  constant  to  his  purpose,  and  with  great  expe- 
dition closed  his  accounts  and  sold  his  moveables, 
passed  a  few  days  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  compa- 
nions, and  with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantic  cni- 
valry,  crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  What- 
ever place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or  modern  his* 
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tory,  whatever  region  art  or  nature  had  dietinguished, 
he  determined  to  visit :  fall  of  design  and  hope,  h«* 
landed  on  the  continent;  his  friends  expected  ac- 
'  eounta  from  him  of  the  new  acenes  that  opened  in 
his  progresB,  but  were  informed  in  a  few  days  that 
Euryalus  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered  that 
state  whence  none  ever  shall  return ;  and  can  now 
only  benefit  his  friends  by  remaining  in  their  memo- 
ries a  permanent  and  efficacious  instance  of  the 
blindness  of  desire,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  ter- 
restrial good.  But  perhaps  every  man  has,  like  me, 
lost  an  Euryalus,  has  known  a  friend  die  with  hap- 
piness in  his  grasp  ;  and  yet  every  man  continues  to 
think  himself  secure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  fu- 
ture time  of  leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to 
have  finally  omitted. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  this  as  with  other  frailties  in- 
herent in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring  to  an- 
other time  what  cannot  be  done  without  endurance 
of  some  pain,  or  forbearance  of  some  pleasure,  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  totally  overcome  or  suppressed  ; 
there  will  always  be  something  that  we  shall  wish 
to  have  finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to 
begin :  but  against  this  unwillingness  it  is  our  dutj 
to  struggle,  and  every  conquest  over  our  passions 
will  make  way  for  an  easier  conquest ;  custom  is 
equally  forcible  to  bad  and  good ;  nature  will  always 
be  at  variance  with  reason,  but  will  rebel  more 
feebly  as  she  is  oftener  subdued. 

Tlie  common  neglect  of  the  present  hour  is  more 
shameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  betrayed  to  it' 
by  error,  but  admits  it  by  negligence.  Of  the  insta- 
bility oflife,  the  weakest  understanding  never  thinks 
wrong,  though  the  strongest  often  omits  to  think 
justly :  reason  and  experience  are  always  ready  to 
inform  us  of  our  real  state  ;  but  we  refuse  to  IteteB 
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(0  tlieir  snggestionBy  because  we  feel  our  hearts  un- 
willing to  obey  them  :  but,  surely,  nothing  is  more 
unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being,  than  to  shut  his 
eyes,  when  he  sees  the  road  which  he  is  commanded 
to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate  vnth  fewer  reproacheil 
from  himself;  nor  could  any  motive  to  tenderness, 
except  the  consciousness  that  we  have  all  been  guilty 
of  the  same  fault,  dispose  us  to  pity  those  who  thus 
consign  themselves  to  voluntary  ruin. — T. 
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losaniie  putas  solemnia  me,  neque  rides. — Hor. 
Yoa  think  me  but  aa  mad  as  all  mankind. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer^ 

^HovTESQUiEU  wittily  observes,  that  bybuilding  pro> 
fessed  mad-houses,  men  tacitly  insinuate,  that  all 
vho  are  out  of  their  senses  are  to  be  found  only  in 
those  places.  This  remark  having  made  some  im- 
pKssioaon  my  mind,  produced  last  night  the  foUow- 
fflg  vision. 

'I  imagined  that  Bedlam  had  been  ordered  to  be 
f^Hiflt  upon  a  more  extensive  plan  by  act  of  parlia- 
inent;  and  that  Dean  Swift,  calling  at  my  lodgings, 
offered  to  accompany  me  to  see  the  new-erected  edi- 
fice, which,  he  observed,  was  not  half  capacious 
enough  before  to  contain  the  various  species  of  mad- 
ias that  are  to  be  found  in  this  kingdom.  As  we 
walked  through  the  galleries,  he  gave  me  the  foUow- 
ug  account  of  the  several  inhabitants. 

'The  lady  in  the  first  apartment  had  prevailed 
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upon  ber  hufbaad^  amanofstudyandeooiioiiif,  tt 
indiilge  her  with  a  root  twice  a  week  atharofmn 
houie.    Hits  soon  multtplied  her  obligatioiis  to  Am 
company  the  kept,  and  in  a  fortnight  she  intiittind 
upon  two  more.    His  lordship  yentoring  to  oppoat 
her  demand  with  steady  resolution,  bat  with  equal 
tenderness,  the  lady  complained,  that  the  rights  of 
quality  and  fortune  were  invaded,  that  her  credit  wsi 
lost  with  .the  fashionable  world,  and  that  ignoranot 
and  brutality  had  robbed  her  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
reasonable  being,  and  rendered  her  the  most  un* 
happy  wife  in  Great  Britain.   The  cause  of  her  com- 
plaints, however,  still  subsisted,  and  by  per^tuaUy 
brooding  over  it  she  at  length  turned  her  brain. 

*  Next  to  her  is  a  dramatic  writer,  whose  comedy 
having  been  justly  damned,  he  began  to  vent  his, 
spleen  against  the  public,  by  weekly  abuses  of  the 
present  age ;  but  as  neither  the  play  nor  his  defences 
of  it  were  read,  his  indignation  continually  increased, 
till  at  length  it  terminated  in  madness. 

*  He  on  the  right  hand  is  a  philosopher,  who  has 
lost  his  reason  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  discover  th^ 
cause  of  electricity. 

*  He  on  the  left  is  a  celebrated  jockey  of  noble 
birth,  whose  favourite  mare,  that  had  enjoyed  three 
triumphs  in  former  seasons,  was  distanced  a  few 
days  ago  at  Newmarket. 

'  Yonder  meagre  man  has  bewildered  his  under- 
standing by  closely  studying  the  doctrine  of  chances^ 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  a  professorship  which 
will  be  shortly  established  and  amply  endowed  at  an 
eminent  chocolate- house,  where  lectures  on  this  inn 
portant  subject  are  constantly  to  be  read. 

*  An  unforeseen  accident  turned  the  head  of  the 
next  unfortunate  prisoner.     She  had  for  a  long  time 

J  massed  for  fifteen  years  younger  than  she  was,  and  her 
ively  behaviour  and  airy  dress  concurred  to  hdp  for- 
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iiarilthe  imposition ;  till  one  evening,  beine  animated 
with  an  extraordinary  flow  of  spirits,  she  danced  out 
HmenidheT  artificial  teeth,  which  were  immediately 
picked  up,  and  delivered  to  her  with  great  ceremony 
by  h^  partner. 

'The  merchant  in  the  neighbouring  cell  had  re* 
8(Afed  to  gain  a  plum.  He  was  possessed  of  seventy 
diOQsaad  pounds,  and  eagerly  expected  a  ship  that 
«B8  to  comf^ete  his  wishes.  But  the  ship  was  cast 
atway  in  the  diannel,  ilnd  the  merchant  is  distracted 
bt  m  loss. 

Mhat  disconsolate  lady  had  for  many  years  as- 
Ndttoasly  attended  an  old  gouty  uncle,  had  assented 
to  all  his  absurdities,  and  humoured  all  his  foibles, 
in  fidl  expectation  of  being  made  his  executrix ; 
wbein  happening  one  day  to  affirm  that  his  gruel  had 
siack  enough  in  it,  contrary  to  his  opinion,  he  altered 
Va  will  immediately,  and  left  all  to  her  brother ; 
which  affi)rds  her  no  consolation,  for  avarice  is  able 
to  subdue  the  tenderness  of  nature. 

'Behold  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Theodora! 
Her  fondness  for  an  ungrateful  husband  was  un- 
paralleled. She  detected  him  in  the  arms  of  a  dis- 
agreeable and  affected  prostitute,  and  was  driven  to 
dtttraction. 

'  Is  my  old  friend  the  commentator  here  likewise  ? 
Alas!  he  has  lost  his  wits  in  inquiring  whether  or 
no  the  ancients  wore  perukes ;  as  did  his  neighbour 
Cynthio,  by  receiving  a  frown  from  his  patron  at  the 
to  levee. 

*  The  fat  lady  upon  whom  you  look  so  earnestly, 
».a  grocer's  wife  in  the  city-  Her  disorder  was  oc- 
^loned  by  her  seeing  at  court,  last  Twelfth-night, 
^.daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman  Squeeze,  oilman,  in 

*  fepk  far  richer  and  more  elegant  than  her  own. 

•  'The  next  chamber  contains  an  adventurer  who 
Purchased  thirty  tickets  in  the  last  lottery.     As  he 
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waBaperson  of  a  sanguine  complexion  and  lively  ima- 
gination, he  was  sure  of  gaining  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  by  the  number  of  his  chances.  He  spent  a 
month  in  surveying  the  counties  that  lie  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  before  he  could  find, 
out  an  agreeable  site  for  the  house  he  intended  to 
build.  He  next  fixed  his  eye  on  a  most  blooming; 
and  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  designed  to  honour  as 
his  bride.  He  bespoke  a  magnificent  coach,  and  the 
ornaments  of  his  harness  were  to  be  of  his  own  in- 
vention. Mr.  Degagee,  the  tailor,  was  ordered  to 
send  to  Paris  for  the  lace  with  which  his  wedding 
clothes  were  to  be  adorned.  But  in  the  midst  <» 
these  preparations  for  prosperity,  all  his  tickets  were 
drawn  blanks ;  and  instead  of  his  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  you  now  see  him  in  these  melancholy 
lodgings. 

*  His  neighbour  in  the  next  apartment  was  an 
honest  footman,  who  was  persuaded  likewise  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  same  lottery :  and  who,  obtaining 
a  very  large  and  unexpected  sum,  could  not  stand 
the  shock  of  such  sudden  and  good  fortune,  but  grew 
mad  with  excess  of  joy. 

*  You  wonder  to  see  that  cell  beautified  with  Chi- 
nese vases  and  urns.  It  is  inhabited  by  that  famous 
virtuoso  Lady  Harriet  Brittle,  whose  opinion  was  for- 
merly decisive  at  all  auctions,  where  she  was  usually 
appealed  to  about  the  genuineness  of  porcelain.  She 
purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price,  a  Mandarin  and  a 
Jos,  that  were  the  envy  of  all  the  female  connoisseurs, 
and  were  allowed  to  be  inestimable.  They  were  to 
be  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  little  rock-work 
temple  of  Chinese  architecture,  in  which  neither  pro- 
priety, proportion,  nor  true  beauty  were  considered, 
and  were  carefully  packed  up  in  different  boxes ;  but 
the  brutish  waggoner  happening  to  overturn  his  car- 
riage, they  were  crushed  to  pieces.   The  poor  lady's 
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understanding  cQuld  not  survive  so  irreparable  a 
loss ;  and  her  rel^ons,  to  soothe  her  passion,  have 
provided  those  Chelsea  urns  with  which  she  has  de- 
corated her  chamber,  and  which  she  believes  to  be 
the  true  Nanquin. 

'  Yonder  miserable  youth,  being  engaged  in  a  hot 
ctmtention  at  a  fashionable  brothel  about  a  cele- 
brated courtezan,  killed  a  sea-officer  with  whose  face 
he  was  not  acquainted ;  but  who  proved  upon  inquiry 
to  be  his  own  brother,  who  had  been  ten  years  absent 
in  the  Indies. 

*  Look  attentively  into  the  next  cell ;  you  will  there 
&over  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  fine  accomplish- 
ments, whose  father  condemned  her  to  the  arms  of  a 
nght  honourable  debauchee,  when  he  knew  she  had 
bed  her  affections  irrevocably  on  another  who  pos- 
sessed an  unencumbered  estate,  but  wanted  the  or- 
nament of  a  title.  She  submitted  to  the  orders  of  a 
stem  father  with  patience,  obedience,  and  a  breaking 
heart  Her  husband  treated  her  with  that  contempt 
which  he  thought  due  to  a  citizen's  daughter ;  and 
besides  communicated  to  her  an  infamous  distemper, 
which  her  natural  modesty  forbade  her  to  discover 
m  time ;  and  the  violent  medicines  which  were  after- 
ward administered  to  her  by  an  unskilful  surgeon, 
^rew  her  into  a  delirious  fever,  from  which  she 
could  never  be  recovered. 

/Here  the  Dean  paused ;  and  looking  upon  me 
^  great  earnestness,  and  grasping  my  hand  closely, 
^Poke  with  an  emphasis  that  awakened  me ; — "  Think 
me  not  so  insensible  a  monster,  as  to  deride  the  la- 
"ientahle  lot  of  the  wretches  we  have  now  surveyed, 
^f  we  laugh  at  the  follies,  let  us  at  the  same  time  pity 
tile  manifold  miseries  of  man."        I  am.  Sir, 

2.  Your  humble  serva.nt, 

SOPHRON.' 


XXV. 
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Mens  immota  manet,  lachrymsB  ▼olTontar  inanest-^Vito. 

Sighs,  groans,  and  tears,  proclaim  his  inward  paias; 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  his  heart  remains. — Drydaii. 

Pity  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  passion 
of  gently,  benevolent,  and  virtuous  minds ;  although 
it  is  acknowleged  to  produce  only  such  a  participa- 
tion of  the  calamity  of  others,  as  upon  the  whole  U 
pleasing  to  ourselves. 

As  a  tender  participation  of  foreign  distress,  it  has 
been  urged  to  prove,  that  man  is  endowed  with  so- 
cial affections,  which,  however  forcible,  are  wholly 
disinterested;  and  as  a  pleasing  sensation,  it  has  been 
deemed  an  example  of  unmixed  selfishness  and  ma- 
lignity. It  has  been  resolved  into  that  power  of  imar 
gination,  by  which  we  apply  the  misfortunes  of  otheri 
to  ourselves :  we  have  been  said  to  pity  no  longer 
than  we  fancy  ourselves  to  suffer,  and  to  be  pleased 
only  by  reflecting  that  our  sufferings  are  not  real; 
thus  indulging  a  dream  of  distress,  from  which  we 
can  awake  whenever  we  please,  to  exult  in  our  se- 
curity, and  enjoy  the  comparison  of  the  fiction  with 
truth. 

I  shall  not  perplex  my  readers  with  the  subtiltief 
of  a  debate,  in  which  human  nature  has,  with  eaual 
zeal  and  plausibility,  been  exalted  and  degrade^ 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  Pitjfl 
generally  understood  to  be  that  passion  which  is  ex- 
cited by  the  sufferings  of  persons  with  whom  we  have 
no  tender  connexion,  and  with  whose  welfare  the 
stronger  passions  hajre  not  united  our  felicity ;  for 
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;o  man  would  call  the  anguish  of  a  mother,  whose 
ifant  was  torn  from  her  breast,  and  left  to  be  de* 
t>ttred  ift  a  desert,  by  the  name  of  Pity ;  although  tSie 
entiment  of  a  stranger,  who  should  drop  a  silent 
ear  at  the  relation,  which  yet  might  the  next  hour 
)e  forgotten,  could  not  otherwise  be  justly  deno-' 
iiinated. 

If  Pity,  therefore,  is  absorl)ed  in  another  passion, 
when  our  love  of  those  that  sufier  is  strong ;  Pity  ia 
ndier  an  evidence  of  the  weakness  than  the  strength 
of  that  general  philanthropy^,  for  which  some  have  so 
ei^rly  contended,  with  which  they  have  flattered  the 

C'lde  and  veiled  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  which  they 
▼e  affirmed  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  recommend' 
titem  to  the  favour  of  Heaven,  to  atone  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  every  appetite  and  the  neglect  of  every 

If  human  benevolence  was  absolutely  pure  and 
iKKialy  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  relate  the  ravages 
oft  pestilence  or  a  famine  with  minute  and  discrimi- 
lUtting  drcumstances  to  rouse  our  sensibility;  we 
^Id  certainly  deplore  irremediable  calamity,  and 
ptrticipate  temporary  distress,  without  any  mixture 
of  detigbt ;  that  deceitful  sorrow,  in  which  pleasure 
is  80  well  known  to  be  predominant,  that  invention 
^  heeti  busied  for  ages  in  contriving  tales  of  fie- 
titiots  suffisrance  for  no  other  end  than  to  excite  it, 
would  be  changed  into  honest  commiseration,  in 
wlucb  pain  would  be  unmixed,  and  which,  therefore, 
we  should  wish  to  lose. 

Soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenoy,  a  young 
gentleman  wbo  came  over  with  the  officer  that  brought 
tbe  express,  being  expected  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
a  nomerous  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  were 
viembled  to  hear  an' account  of  the  action  from  an 
•ye-witness. 

'The  gentleman,  as  every  man  is  flattered  by  com* 
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Qianding  attention,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  gra* 
tify  the  company,  as  so(m  as  they  were  seated,  and 
the  first  ceremonies  past*    He  described  the  march 
of  many  thousands  of  their  countrymen  into  a  field, 
where  batteries  had  been  concerned  on  each  side, 
which  in  a  moment  strewed  the  ground  with  mangled 
limbs  and  carcasses  that  almost  floated  in  bleed, 
and  obstructed  the  path  of  those  who  followed  to  the 
slaughter.     He  related,  how  often  the  decreasing 
multitude  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon :  how 
suddenly  they  were  rallied,  and  how  suddenly  broken: 
he  repeated  the  list  of  officers  who  had  fallen  undis- 
tinguished in  the  carnage,  men  whose  eminence  ren- 
dered their  names  universally  known,  their  influence 
extensive,  and  their  attachments  numerous ;  and  he 
hinted  the  fatal  effects  which  this  defeat  mig|it  pro- 
duce to  the  nation,  by  turning  the  success  of  the  war 
against  us.    But  the  company,  however  amused  by 
the  relation,  appeared  not  to  be  affected  by  the  event  ^ 
they  were  still  attentive  to  every  trifling  punctilio  of  ce- 
remony, usual  among  well-bred  persons;  they  bowed 
with  a  graceful  simper  to  a  lady  who  sneezed,  mu» 
tually  presented  each  other  with  snuff,  shook  their 
heads  and  changed  their  posture  at  proper  intervals^, 
asked  some  questions  which  tended  to  produce  a 
more  minute  detail  of  such  circumstances  of  horrer 
as  had  been  lightly  touched ;  and  having  at  last  xe^ 
marked  that  tide  Roman  patriot  regretted  the  brave 
could  die  but  once,  the  conversation  doon  became 
general,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  divide  into  partiei 
at  whist.  But  just  as  they  were  about  to  comply,  the 
gentleman  again  engaged  their  attention.  *  I  forgoty' 
said  he,  '  to  relate  one  particular,  which,  however, 
deserves  to  be  remembered.   The  captain  of  a  cob* 
pany,  whose  name  I  cannot  now  recollect,  had,  jut 
before  his  corps  was  ordered  to  embark,  married  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  had  long  been  tenderly  i^ 
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tached,  and  who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  her 
friends^  aiid  the  expostulations,  persuasion,  and  en^ 
trealy>of  her  husband^  insisted  to  go  abroad  with  him) 
and  share  his  fortune  at  all  events.  If  he  should  h€ 
wounded,  she  said  that  she  might  hasten  his  recovery^ 
and  alleviate  his  pain,  by  such  attendance  as  stran- 
gers cannot  be  hired  to  pay ;  if  he  should  foe  taken 
prisoner,  she  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  shorten 
due  t€^ou8  hours  of  captivity  which  solitude  would 
piotrftct ;  and  if  he  should  die,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  her  to  know  it  with  certainty  and  speed,  than  to 
wait  at  a  distance  in  toxiety  and  suspense,  tormented 
by  doubtfbi  and  contradictory  reports,  and  at  last 
belierkig  it  possible,  that  if  she  had  been  present, 
her  assiduity  and  tenderness  might  have  preserved 
his  life*  The  captain,  though  he  was  not  convinced 
by  her  reasoning,  was  yet  overcome  by  the  impor^ 
tunate  eloquence  of  her  love ;  he  consented  to  her 
request,  and  they  embarked  together. 

*  The  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
"wem  at  Brufibel,  from  whence  they  removed  the 
evening  before  ihe  battle  to  Monbray,  a  village 
within  musket^shot  of  the  enemy's  lines,  where  the 
captain,  who  commanded  in  the  left  wing,  was  en- 
camped. 

*  Their  parting  in  the  morning  was  short  She 
looked  after  him,  till  he  could  ^o  longer  be  distin- 
goislied  from  others ;  and  as  soon  as  the  firing  be- 
gan, she  went  back  pale  and  trembling,  and  sat  down 
expecting  the  event  in  tin  agony  of  impatience, 
anxiety,  and  terror.  She  soon  learned  from  stragglers 
and  fugitives,  that  the  slaughter  was  dreadful,  and 
the  victory  hopeless.  She  did  not,  however,  yet 
despair;  she  hoped  that  the  captain  might  return 
among  the  few  that  should  remain :  but  soon  after 
the  retreat,  this  hope  was  cut  off,  and  she  was  in- 
formed that  he  fell  in  the  first  charge,  and  was  left 
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among  the  dedd.  She  was  restrained  by  those  about 
her  from  rushing  in  the  frenzy  of  desperation  to  the 
field  of  battle,  of  which  the  enemy  was  still  pos- 
sessed :  but  the  tumult  of  her  mind  having  abated, 
and  her  grief  beeome  more  calm  during  the  night, 
she  ordered  a  servant  to  attend  her  at  break  of  day; 
and  as  leave  had  been  given  to  bury  the  dead,  she 
went  herself  to  seek  the  remains  of  her  husband, 
that  she  might  honour  them  with  the  last  rites^  and 
pour  the  tears  of  conjugal  affection  upon  his  grave. 
They  wandered  about  among  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
gazing  on  every  distorted  countenance,  and  looking 
round  with  irresolution  and  amazement  on  a  scene, 
which  those  who  stripped  had  left  tenfold  more  a 
si^t  of  horror  than  those  who  had  slain.  From 
this  sight  she  was  at  last  turning  with  confusion  and 
despair ;  but  was  stopped  by  the  cries  of  a  favonrite 
spaniel,  who  had  followed  her  without  being  per- 
ceived. He  was  standing  at  some  distance  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  moment  she  saw  him,  she  conceifed 
the  strongest  assurance  that  he  had  found  his  mas- 
ter. She  hasted  instantly  to  the  place,  without  re- 
garding any  other  object;  and  stooping  over  the 
corpse  by  which  he  stood,  she  found  it  so  disfigured 
witn  wounds  and  besmeared  with  blood  .that  the  fea* 
tures  were  not  to  be  known :  but  as  she  was  weeping 
in  the  anguish  of  suspense,  she  discovered  hanging 
on  the  wrist,  the  remains  of  a  ruffle  round  which 
there  was  a  slight  border  of  her  own  work.  Thus 
suddenly  to  have  discovered,  and  in  such  dreadful 
circumstances,  that  which  she  had  sought,  quite 
overwhelmed  her,  and  she  sunk  down  on  the  bodf* 
By  the  assistance  of  the  servant  she  was  recov^^ 
to  sensibility,  but  not  to  reason :  she  was  seized  9X 
once  with  convulsions  and  madness;  and  a  few  hours 
after  she  was  carried  back  to  the  village  she  expired.^ 
Those,  who  had  heard  the  fate  of  whole  battalion* 
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without  pity,  and  the  loss  of  a  battle  by  which  their 
cowatry  would  probably  suffer  irreparable  damage, 
without  concern,  listened  to  a  tale  of  private  distress 
with  uninterrupted  attention.  All  regard  to  each 
other  was  for  a  while  suspended ;  tears  by  degrees 
overflowed  every  eye,  and  every  bosom  became  sus- 
ceptible of  pity :  but  the  whole  circle  paused  with 
evident  regret,  when  the  narrative  was  at  an  end ; 
and  would  have  been  glad,  that  such  another  could 
have  been  told  to  continue  their  entertainment. 
8dch  was  the  benevolence  of  pity !  But  a  lady  who 
bad  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  was  touched  with  much 
deeper  distress;  and  fainting  in  the  struggle  to 
conceal  the  emotiond  of  her  mind,,  fell  back  in  her 
chair:  an  accident  which  was  not  sooner  discovered, 
because  every  eye  had  been  fixed  upon  the  speaker, 
and  all  attention  monopolized  by  the  story.  Every  one, 
however,  was  ready  to  a£Pord  her  assistance ;  and  it 
was  soon  discovered,  that  she  was  mother  to  the  lady 
whose  distress  had  afforded  so  much  virtuous  plea- 
sure to  the  company.  It  was  not  possible  to  tell  her 
another  story,  which  would  have  revived  the  same 
sensations ;  and  if  it  had,  the  world  could  not  have 
bribed  her  to  have  heard  it.  Her  affection  to  the  suf- 
ferer was  too  strong  to  permit  her,  on  this  occasion, 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Pity,  and  applaud  her  benevo- 
lence lOf  sensations  which  shewed  its  defects.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  happy  for  us,  if  we  were  to  exist 
only  in  this  state  of  imperfection,,  that  a  greater  share 
of  sensibility  is  not  allowed  us  ;  but  if  the  mole,  in 
the  kindness  of  Unerring  Wisdom,  is  permitted 
scarce  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  the  mole 
should  not,  surely,  be  praised  for  the  perspicacity 
of  its  sight. 

Let  us  distinguish  that'  malignity,  which  others 
confound  with  Benevolence,  and  applaud  as  virtue; 
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et  that  imperfection  of  nature,  which  is  adapted  to 
an  imperfect  state,  teach  us  humility;  and  fix  out 
dependance  upon  Him,  who  has  promised  to  *  creatis 
in  us  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit;'  and  to  receive 
us  to  that  place,  where  our  love  of  others,  however 
ardent,  can  only  increase  our  felicity;  because  id 
that  place  there  will  be  no  object,  but  such  as  per* 
feet  Benevolence  can  contemplate  with  delight. 
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-Qqib  non  fecimos  ipsi. 


Vix  ea  nostra  vooo.  Oyxd. 

The  deeds  of  long  detcended  ancettors 

Are  but  b^  grace  of  iiDputation  ours. — Dbydbh. 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present  condi^ 
tion  of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afflictive,  tiiat  it 
has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  of  some  tabewfiil; 
and  of  others  to  solace  them ;  and  he,  therefore, 
will  be  in  danger  of  seeming  a  common  enemy,  who 
shall  attempt  to  depreciate  the  few  pleasures  and  fe- 
licities which  nature  has  allowed  us. 

Yet  I  will  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  em^ 
ployed  my  thoughts  in  examining  the  pretensiotil^ 
that  are  made  to  happiness,  by  the  splendid  asiA 
envied  condition  of  life ;  and  have  not  thought  di& 
hour  unprofitably  spent,  when  I  have  detected  lh4& 
imposture  of  counterfeit  advantages,  and  found  di»=- 
quiet  lurking  under  false  appearances  of  gaiety  to^ 
greatness. 

^     It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  *  est  miser  neiao 
nisi  comparatus,' '  no  man  is  miserable,  but  as  he  iB  - 
compared  with  others  happier  thwi  himself:'  thi« 
position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true. 
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HeToight  have  said>  with  rigorous  propriety,  that 
no  man  is  happy  but  as  he  is  compared  wiUi  the 
miserable ;  for  such  is  the  state  of  this  ivorM,.  that 
ve  find  in  it  absolute  misery,  but  happiness  only 
comparative ;  we  may  incur  as  much  pain  as  we  can  / 
possibly  endure,  though  we  can  never  obtain  as  much) 
'happiness  as  we  might  possibly  enjoy.  ' 

Yet  it  is  certain,  likewise,  that  many  of  our  mi- 
series are  merely  comparative ;  we  are  often  made 
iinbappy,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  real  evil,  but 
by  the  absence  of  some  fictitious  good :  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  required  by  any  real  want  of  na- 
ture, which  has  not  in  itself  any  power  of  gratifica- 
tion, and.  which  neither  reason  nor  fancy  would  have 
prompted  us  to  wish,  did  we  not  see  it  in  the  posr 
session  of  others. 

Fwamind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after  un- 
attainable advantages,  no  medicine  can  be  prescribed, 
hut  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real  worth  of  that 
which  is  so  ardently  desired.  It  is  well  known,  how 
much  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  eye,  is  deceived  by 
^stance;,  and,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found,  that  of 
'^y  imagined  blessings  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther he  that  wants  or  possesses  them  has  more  rea* 
son  to  be  satisfied  with  his  lot. 

The  dimity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction,  no 
inan,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  confer  upon 
^aself  J  and^  therefore,  it  deserves  to  be  considered, 
ler  the  want  of  that  which  can  never  be  gained, 
not  easily  be  endured.  It  is  true,  that  if  we 
^^nsider  the  triumph  and  delight  with  which  most  of 
those  recount  their  ancestors  who  have  ancestors  to 
i^ecount,  and  the  artifices  by  which  some  who  have 
'wen  to  unexpected  fortune  endeavour  to  insert  them- 
^Ives  into  an  honourable  stem,  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  &ncy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  ipay  be  had  by  inh^ 
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litance,  or  that  all  the  excellences  of  a  line  of 
genitors  are  accumulated  on  their  descendant, 
son,  indeed,  will  soon  inform  us,  that  our  estim 
of  birth  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  that 
ancestors  can  have  no  influence  but  upon  imai 
tion :  let  it  then  be  examined,  whether  one  d 
may  not  operate  in  the  place  of  another ;  wh 
he  that  owes  nothing  to  forefathers,  may  not  re 
equal  pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  owin 
to  himself:  whether  he  may  not,  with  a  little  i 
tation,  find  it  more  honourable  to  found  than  to 
tinue  a  family,  and  to  gain  dignity  than  to  trai 
it ;  whether,  if  he  receives  no  dignity  from  th< 
tues  of  his  family,  he  does  not  likewise  escap 
danger  of  being  disgraced  by  their  crimes ;  and 
ther  he  that  brings  a  new  name  into  the  world 
not  the  convenience  of  playing  the  game  of  life 
out  a  stake,  an  opportunity  of  winnmg  much  th 
he  has  nothing  to  lose. 

There  is  another  opinion  concerning  happ 
which  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  univera 
but  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal  reason  b( 
puted.  The  pretensions  to  ancestral  honours  ] 
of  the  SOBS  of  earth  easily  see  to  be  ill-groun 
but  all  agree  to  celebrate  the  advantage  of  herec 
riches,  and  to  consider  those  as  the  minions  o: 
tune,  who  are  wealthy  from  their  cradles,  whos 
tate  is  *  res  non  parta  labore  sed  relicta ;'  ^  tb 
quisition  of  another,  not  of  themselves ;'  and  \ 
a  father's  industry  has  dispensed  from  a  labc 
attention  to  arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  libei 
dispose  of  life  as  fancy  shall  direct  them. 

If  every  man  wfere  wise  and  virtuous,  capal 
discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  to  pn 
it ;  it  might  be  granted  I  think,  without  hesit^ 
that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing;  and  tl 
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wQuld  be  desirable  to  be  lejEt  at  large  to  the  exer- 
cise of  Teligious  and  social  duties,  without  theinter- 
Tuption  of  importunate  avocations. 

But  since  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  which  is  the 

means  of  happiness  to  one  man  may  be  to  another 

the  cause  of  misery,  we  are  to  consider,  what  state 

is  best  adapted  to  human  natute  in  its  present  de- 

f^ieracy  and.frailty.  And,  surely,  to  far  the  greater 

aomberit  is  highly  expedient,  that  they  should  by 

some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued  from  the 

tyranny  of  t^price,.  that  they  should  be  driven  on  by 

oeceaatythrough  the  paths  of  life  with  their  attention 

confined  to  a  stated  task,  that  they  may  be  less  at 

Insure  to  deviate  into  mischief  at  the  call  of  folly. 

When  we  observe  the  lives  of  those  whom  an 
ample  inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own  direc<- 
tkm,wbat  do. we  discover  that  can  excite  our  envy? 
Tb^  time  seems  not  to  pass  with  much  applause 
dm  others,  or  satisfaction  to  themselves:  many 
3quaQder  their  exuberance  of  fortune  in  luxury  and 
^^sbuichery,  and' have  no  other  use  of  money  than 
(o  inflame  their  passions,  and  riot  in  a  wider  range 
of  licentiousness ;  others,  less  criminal  indeed,  but 
svely  not  much  to  be  praised,  lie  down  to  sleep, 
^  rise  up  to  trifle,  are  employed  every  morning 
^  finding  expedients  to  rid  themselves  of  the  day, 
^^kase  pleasure  through  all  the  places  of  public  re- 
port, fly  from  London  to  Bath  and  from  Bath  to  Lon- 
^n,  without  any  other  reason  for  changing  place, 
out  that  they  go  in  quest  of  company  as  idle  and  as 
''igtant  as  themselves,  always  endeavouring  to  raise 
^  new  desire  that  they  may  have  something  to 
P^wue,  to  rekindle  some  hope  which  they  know  will 
''e  disappointed,  changing  one  amusement  for  an- 
®4er,  which  a  few.months  will  make  equally  insipid, 
^sinking  into  languor  and  disease  forwantof  some- 
^to  actuate  their  bodies,  to  exhilarate  their  minds. 
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Whoever  has  frequented  those  places,  where idlen 
assemble  to  escape  from  solitude,  knows  that  this  is 
generally  the  state  of  the  wealthy ;  and  from  ibis 
state  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  be  debarred.  No 
'  man  can  be  happy  in  total  idleness :  he  that  should 
be  condemned  to  lie  torpid  and  motionless,  *  would 
fly  for  recreation/  says  South,  ^  to  the  mines  and 
the  galleys ;'  and  it  is  well,  when  nature  or  fortune 
find  employment  for  those  who  would  not  have  known 
how  to  procure  it  for  themselves. 

He,  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquisition  or 
improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes  the  in- 
sipidity of  indifference,  and  the  tediousness  of  in- 
activity, but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  unknown  to 
those,  who  live  lazily  on  the  toil  of  others ;  for  life 
affords  no  higher  pleasure,  than  that  of  surmounting 
di£Sculties,  passing  from  one  step  of  success  to  an- 
other, forming  new  wishes,  and  seeing  them  grati- 
fied. He  that  labours  in  any  great  or  laudable  un- 
dertaking, has  his  fatigues  first  supported  by  hope, 
and  afterward  rewarded  by  joy ;  he  is  always  moving 
to  a  certain  end,  and  when  he  has  attained  it,  an 
end  more  distant  invites  him  to  a  new  pursuit. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  always  happen,  diat  diligence 
is  fortunate ;  the  wisest  schemes  are  broken  by  un- 
expected accidents;  the  most  constant  perseverance 
sometimes  toils  through  life  without  a  recompense : 
but  labour,  though  unsuccessful,  is  more  eligible  than 
idleness ;  he  that  prosecutes  a  lawful  purpose  by  law- 
ful means,  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of  hi» 
own  reason ;  he  is  animated  through  the  course  of 
his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which,  though  not; 
certain,  he  knows  to  be  just;  and  is  at  last  comfort- 
ed in  his  disappointment,  by  the  consciousness  tha*^ 
he  has  not  failed  by  his  own  fault. 

That  kind  of  life  is  most  happy  which  afford i* 
us  most  opportunities  of  gaining  our  own  esteems 
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and  what  can  any  man  infer  in  his  own  farour  from 
a  conditiop  tfk  which,  however  prosperous,  he  contri- 
buted nothing,  and  which  the  vilest  and  weakest  of 
the  species  would  have  obtained  by  the  same  right, 
bad  he  happened  to  be  the  son  of  the  same  father. 

To  strive  with  difficulties,  and  to  conquer  them, 
is  the  hig)iest  human  fehcity ;  the  next,  is  to  strive, 
and  deserve  to  conquer :  .  but  he  whose  life  has 
passed  without  a  contest,  and  who  can  boast  neither 
success  nor  merit,  can  survey  himself  only  as  a  use- 
less ^ler  of  existence ;  and  if  he  is  content  with 
his  own  character,  must  owe  his  satisfaction  to  in- 
sensibility. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  satirist  advised  rightly^ 
when  he  directed  us  to  resign  ourselves,  to  the  hands 
of  He^veo,  and  to  leave  to  superior  powers  the  de- 
temMn^tion  of  our  lot : — 

Fennittea  ipsb  ezpendere  Numinibosi  qaid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebiuqae  sit  utile  nostris  : 
Girior  est  illis  homo,  qu^m  sibi. 

Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above  : 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 

What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  wapit. 

la  gpodnesa  as  in  greatness  they  excel : 

Ah !  that  we  lov'd  ourselves  but  half  so  welL-^DavDEK. 

What  state  of  life  admits  most  hs^piness,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  that  uncertainty  ought  to  repress  the 
petulance  of  comparison,  and  silence  the  murmurs 
of  discontent-— T. 
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Haj  po-nas  garralB  lingua  dedit. — Ovid. 

Such  was  the  fate  ot  vain  loquacilj,     ■ 

'  To  THE  Adventprek. 
•SIR, 

'  To  be  courteous  to  all,  but  Familiar  with  few,  is  a 
maxim  which  I  once  despised,  as  origitially  proceed- 
iag'  from  a  mean  and  contracted  mind,  the  frigid 
caution  of  weakuess  and  timidity.  A  tame  and  ia- 
discriminate  servility  I  imputed  to  a  dread  of  the, 
contempt  or  the  petulance  of  others,  to  fears  from 
which  the  wit  and  the  gentleman  are  exempted  by  a ' 
consciousness  of  their  own  dignity,  by  their  power 
to  repress  insolence  and  silence  ridicule ;  and  a 
general  shyness  and  reserve  I  considered  as  the  re- 
proach of  our  country,  as  the  effect  of  an  illiberal 
education,  by  which  neither  apolite  address,  an  easy  ■ 
c:]nfidence,  or  a  general  acquaintance  with  public 
life,  is  to  be  acquired.  This  opinion,  which  conti- 
nued to  flatter  the  levity  and  pride  that  produced  it, 
teas  strengthened  by  the  example  of  those  whose 
manner  in  the  diffidence  of  youth  I  wished  to  imi- 
tate, who  entered  a  mixed  companj  with  an  air  of 
serene  familiarity,  accosted  every  man  like  an  old- 
acquaintance,  and  thought  only  of  making  sport  for 
the  rest  of  any  with  whom  their  caprice  should  hap- 
pen to  be  offended,  without  regard  to  their  age, 
character,  or  condition. 

'  But  1  now  wish,  thai  I  had  regulated  my  conduct 
by  the  maxim  which  I  despised,  for  I  should  then 
have  escaped  a  misfortune  which  I  can  never  re- 
trieve ;  and  the  sense  of  which  I  am  now  endeavour- 
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ing  to  stispendy  by  ^relating  it  to  you  as  a  lesson  to 
others,  and  considering  my  loss  of  happiness  as  an 
acquisition  of  wisdom. 

*  While  I  was  in  France  with  a  travelling  tutor, 
I  received  a  letter  which  acquainted  me,  that  my 
^er  who  had  been  long  declining,  was  dead ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  I  should  immediately  return  to 
England  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  which  was 
not  inconsiderable,  though  there  were  mortgages 
upon  it  to  near  half  its  value. 

'  When  I  arrived,  I  found  a  letter  which  the  old  gen- 
toaan  had  written  and  directed  to  me  with  his  own 
Itand.  It  contained  some  general  rules  for  my  con- 
duct, and  some  animadversions  upon  his  own :  he 
took  notice  of  the  encumbrance  under  which  he  left 
iDe  the  paternal  inheritance,  which  had  descended 
'^ough  many  generations,  and  expressed  the  most 
tamest  desire,  that  it  might  yet  be  transmitted  entire 
toj^osterity ;-  with  this  view,  he  said,  he  had  nego- 
tiated a  marriage  between  me  and  the  only  daugh- 
ter «f  his  old  friend.  Sir  George  Homestead,  of  the 
North,  an  amiable  young  lady,  whose  alUance  would 
be  an  honour  to  my  family,  and  whose  fortune  would 
mack  more  than  redeem  my  estate. 

*  He  had  given  the  knight  a  fiEuthful  account  of  his 
affiurs,  who,  after  having  taking  some  time  to  con- 
tider  the  proposal  and  consult  his  friends,  had  con- 
tented to  the  match,  upon  condition  that  his  daugh- 
ter and  I  should  be  agreeable  to  each  other,  and  my 
^^ehaviour  should  confirm  the  character  which  had 
heen  ^en  of  me.  My  father  added,  that  he  hoped  to 
have  lived  tiU  this  alliance  had  taken  place;  but  as 
Providence  had  otherwise  determined,  he  entreated, 
as  his  last  request,  that  as  soon  as  my  affairs 
should  be  settled,  and  decency  would  permit,  I 
'Would  make  Sir  George  a  visit,  and  neglect  nothing 
to  accon^plish  hjis  purpose. 
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'  I  was  touched  with  the  zeal  and  tenderness  ef 
parental  affection,  which  was  then  directing  me  to 
happiness,  after  the  heart  that  felt  it  had  ceased  lo 
beat,  and  the  hand  that  expressed  it  was  ttieiii* 
dering  in  the  dust.  I  had  also  seen  the  lady,  ndk 
indeed  since  we  were  children ;  but  I  remember  tint 
her  person  was  agreeable,  and  her  temper  sweiet:  I 
did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  a  moment,  whether  mv 
father's  injunction  should  be  obeyed*  I  proceedea 
to  settle  his  affairs ;  I  took  an  account  of  his  debts 
and  credits,  visited  the  tenants,  recovered  my  usual 
gaiety,  and  at  the  end  of  about  nine  months  set  oot 
for  Sir  George's  seat  in  the  North ;  having  before 
opened  an  epistolary  correspondence,  and  expressed 
my  impatience  to  possess  the  happiness  which  my 
father  had  so  kindly  secured. 

*  I  was  better  pleased  to  be  wellnnounted  than  to 
loll  in  a  chariot,  or  be  jumbled  in  a  postH^haise;  and 
I  knew  that  Sir  George  was  an  old  sportsman,  i 
plain  hearty  blade,  who  would  like  me  better  in  i 
pair  of  buckskin  breeches  on  the  back  of  a  good 
hunter,  than  in  a  trimmed  suit  and  a  eaudy  equi- 
page ;  I  therefore  set  out  on  horseback  with  only 
one  servant,  and  reached  Stilton  the  first  night. 

^  In  the  morning,  as  I  was  mounting,  a  gentletoan, 
who  had  just  got  on  horseback  before  me,  ordered 
his  servant  to  make  some  inquiry  about  tfie  r^t4 
which  I  happened  to  overhear,  and  told  him  with 
great  familiarity,  tliat  I  was  going  the  sanle  Way,  and 
if  he  pleased  we  would  travel  togethet :  to  this  he 
consented  with  as  much  frankness,  and  as  little 
ceremony ;  and  I  set  forward,  greatly  delighted  that 
chance  had  afforded  roe  a  companion. 

'  We  immediately  entered  into  conversation,  aid 
I  soon  found  that  he  had  been  abroad :  we  extolled 
the  roads  and/the  policy  of  France,  the  cities,  tbi 
palaces,  and  the  villas ;  entered  into  a  criticid  exi? 
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mination  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  in  England, 
the  peculiarity  of  the  building  and  situation,  cross 
ways^  market  towns,  the  imposition  of  innkeepers, 
and  ihe  sports  of  the  field ;  topics  by  which  we  mu* 
tually  recommended  ourselves  to  each  other ;  as  we 
had  both  opportunities  to  discover  equal  knowledge, 
and  to  display  truth  with  such  evidence  as  prevented 
diversity  of  opinion. 

'After  we  had  rode  about  two  hours,  we  overtook 
another  gentleman,  whom  we  accosted  with  the  same 
familiarity  that  we  had  used  to  each  other ;  we  asked 
him  how  far  he  was  going  and  which  way,  at  what 
rate  he  travelled,  where  he  put  up,  and  many  other 
questions  of  the  same  kind.  The  gentleman,  who 
appeared  to  be  near  fifty,  received  our  address  with 
great  coolness,  returned  short  and  indirect  answers 
to  our  inquiries,  and,  often  looking  with  great  atten- 
tion on  us  both,  sometimes  put  forward  that  he  might 
get  before  us,  and  sometimes  checked  his  horse  that 
he  might  remain  behind.  But  we  were  resolved  to 
disappoint  him;  and  finding  thaV'his  reserve  in- 
creased, and  he  was  visibly  displeased,  we  winked 
at  each  other,  and  determmed  the  old  put  should 
afibrd  us  some  sport.  After  we  had  rode  together 
upon  very  ill  terms  more  than  half  an  hour,  my  com- 
panion with  an  air  of  ceremonious  gravity  asked 
him,  if  he  knew  any  house  upon  the  road  where  he 
might  be  accommodated  with  a  wench.  The  gen-> 
tleman,  who  was,  I  believe,  afraid  of  giving  us  a  pre- 
tence to  quarrel,  did  not  resent  this  insult  any 
otherwise  than  by  making  no  reply.  I  then  began 
ta  talk  to  my  companion  as  if  he  had  been  an  old 
acquaintance,  reminding  him  that  the  gentleman  ex- 
tremely resembled  a  person,  from  whom  we  had 
taken  a  girl  that  be  was  carrying  to  the  bagnio,  and, 
indeed,  that  his  present  reserve  made  me  suspect 
him  to  be  the  same :  but  that  as  we  were  willing  tja 
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ask  his  pardon,  we  hoped  it  would  be  forgot,  and 
that  wa  should  Gtill  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  to^ 
gctlier  Bt  the  next  inn.  The  gentleman  was  still 
silent;  but  as  his  perplexity  and  resentment  yisibly 
increased,  he  proportionably  increased  our  enter* 
tainment,  which  did  not,  however,  last  long,  for  he 
suddenly  turned  down  a  lane;  upon  which  we  sei. 
up  a  horse  laugh,  that  continued  till  he  was  out  df' 
hearing,  and  then  pursuing  our  journey,  we  talked 
of  the  adventure,  which  aifoided  us  conversation  and 
merriment  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

'  The  next  morning  we  parted,  and  in  the  evening 
I  arrived  at  Homestead-hall.  The  old  knight  re- 
ceived me  with  great  affection,  and  immediately  in- 
troduced me  to  his  daughter,  whom  I  now  thought 
the  finest  woman  I  liad  ever  seen.  I  could  easily 
discover  that  I  was  not  welcome  to  her  merely  upon 
her  father's  recommendation,  and  I  enjoyed  by  but 
ticipation  the  felicity  which  I  considered  as  within 
my  gifisp.  But  the  pleasing  scene,  in  which  I  had 
fiunei^*  my  imagination  to  wander,  suddenly  disap> 
peared  as  by  the  power  of  enchantment;  without 
any  visible  motive,  the  behaviour  of  the  whole  family' 
was  changed,  my  assiduities  to  the  lady  were  re* 
pressed,  stie  was  never  to  be  found  alone,  the  knight 
treated  me  with  a  cold  civility,  I  was  no  longer  a 
party  in  their  visits,  nor  was  I  willingly  attended 
even  by  the  servants.  I  made  many  attempts  to  dis* 
cover  die  cause  of  this  misfortune,  but  without  sue* 
cess,  and  one  momJng,  when  I  had  drawn  Sit 
George  into  the  garden  by  himself,  and  was  about 
to  urge  him  upon  the  subject,  he  prevented  me  by 
Baying,  that  his  promise  to  my  father,  for  whom  be 
haid  the  highest  regard,  as  I  well  knew,  was  condi- 
tional ;  that  he  had  always  resolved  to  leave  his 
daughter  a  free  choice,  and  that  she  had  requested 
bim  to  acquaint  me,  that  her  affections  weve  other* 
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wise  engaged,  and  to  entreat  that  I  would,  therefore, 
discontinue  my  addresses.  My  surprise  and  oon- 
cem  at  this  declaration,  were  such  as  left  me  no 
power  to  reply ;  and  I  saw  Sir  Georee  turn  from  me 
and  go  into  the  house,  without  makmg  any  attempt 
to  stop  him,  or  to  obtain  a  farther  explanation.  Aff 
terwardy  indeed,  I  frequently  expostulated,  entreat- 
ed, and  complained;  but,  perceiving  that  all  was 
ineffectual,  I  took  my  leave,  and  determined  that  I 
would  stil)  solicit  by  letter ;  for  the  lady  had  taken 
such  possession  of  my  heart,  that  I  would  joyfully 
have  married  her,  though  I  had  been  sure  that  her 
iathelr  would  immediately  have  left  all  his  fortune  to 
a  stranger. 

'  I  meditated  on  my  epistolary  project  all  the  way 
to  ILondon,  and  before  I  had  been  three  days  in 
town  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Sir  George,  in  which 
I  Qoojured  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  account 
for  the  change  in  his  behaviour ;  and  insisted,  that, 
on  this  occasion,  to  conceal  the  truth,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  dishonourable  to  himself  and  inju- 
rious ta  me. 

'  To  thb  letter,  after  about  ten  days,  I  received  the 
following  answer : 

*'  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  reveal  the  mo- 
fives  of  my  conduct,  because  they  are  much  to  your 
ffisadvantag^.  The  enclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  a  worthy  gentleman  in  this  county,  and 
Contains  a  full  answer  to  your  inquiries,  which  I  had 
nither  you  should  receive  in  any  hand  than  in  mine* 

I  am  your  humble  servant, 

Geo.  Homestead." 

*  I  immediately  opened  the  paper  enclosed,  in 
vbich,  with  the  utmost  impatience>  I  read  as  follows : 
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"  sm, 

"  I  saw  a  person  with  your  family  yesterday  at  the 
races,  to  whom,  as  1  waa  soon  after  informed,  you 
intended  to  give  your  daughter.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  my  indispensable  duty  to  acquaint  you, 
that  if  his  character  is  to  be  determined  by  his  com- 
pany, he  will  inevitably  entail  diseases  and  beggary 
upon  his  posterity,  whatever  be  the  merit  of  his  wife, 
or  the  affluence  of  his  fortune.  He  overtook  me  on 
the  road  from  London  a  few  weeks  agd,  in  company 
with  a  wretch,  who,  by  their  discourse,  appeared  to 
be  his  old  and  familiar  acquaintance,  and  whom  I 
well  remember  to  have  been  brought  before  my  friend 
Justice  Worthy,  when  I  was  accidentally  at  his 
house,  as  the  keeper  of  a  brothel  in  Co  vent-garden. 
He  has  since  won  a  considerable  sum  wifli  false 
dice  at  llie  masquerade,  for  which  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  liable  to  a  prose- 
cution. Be  assured  that  1  have  perfect  knowledge 
of  both ;  for  some  incidents,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention,  kept  ine  near  them  so  long  on  the 
road,  that  It  is  impossible  I  should  be  mistaken. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Troemam." 

'  The  moment  I  had  read  this  letter  the  riddle  was 
solved.  I  knew  Mr.  Trueman  to  be  the  gentleman, 
whom  I  had  concurred  with  a  stranger,  picked  up 
by  accident,  to  insult  without  provocation  on  the 
road.  I  was  in  a  moment  covered  with  confusion ; 
and  though  I  was  alone,  could  not  help  hiding  my 
face  with  my  bands.  1  abhorred  my  folly,  which 
appeared  yet  more  enormous  every  time  it  was  re- 
viewed. 

'  I  courted  the  society  of  a  stranger,  and  a  stranger 
I  persecuted  with  insult;  thus  I  associated  with 
infamy,  and  thus  my  associate  became  known.    I 


hoped;  ho^Ver,  to  convince  Sir  George,  lihat  I  had 

•BO  knowledge  of  the  wretch  whose  infamy  I  had 

«hajed>  except  t^«t  which  I  acquired  from  the  letter 

ti  his  finend*     But,  before  I  had  taken  proper  mea* 

votes  for  my  .justification,  I  had  the  mortifioatioa  to 

bear,  that  the  lady  was  married  to  a  neighbouring 

gentleman)  who  had  long  made  his  addresses,  and 

irhom  Sir  Gteorge  had  before  rejected  in  the  ardour 

of  his  firiendship  for  my  father. 

'How  narrow,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  path  of  rec? 
tibde,  and  how  much  may  be  lost  by  the  slightest 
deyjation !        I  am  your  humble  servant, 

Abulus.* 
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AdhiUiltim  thserore  gravl  dedocit  et  angit. — Hob. 

Wrings  the  sad  soul,  and  bends  it  down  to  earth. — FrancSis. 

Che  of  the  most  remaricable  differences  betwixt  an- 
cient and  modem  tragedy,  arises^  from  the  prevail-^ 
iog  custom  of  describing  only  those  distresses  that 
sre  occasioned  by  the  passion  of  love ;  a  passion 
Mch,  from  the  universality  of  its  dominion,  may 
^ubtless  justly  claim  a  large  share  in  representa* 
iioos  of  human  Hfe ;  but  which,  by  totally  engrossing 
fte  theatre,  hath  contributed  to  degrade  that  noble 
school  of  virtue  into  an  academy  of  effeminacy* 

When  Racine  persuaded  the  celebrated  Amauld 
to  read  his  Pheedra,  *  Why,'  said  that  severe  critic 
to  his  friend,  ^  have  you  falsified  the  manners  of  Hip- 
fohtxa^  and  represented  him  in  love?' — *  Alas !'  re<- 
pKed  the  poet,  *  without  that  circumstance,  how 
vodd  the  ladies  a&d  the  beaux  have  received  my 
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piece  V  Aud  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that,  to  gra^ 
tify  so  considerable  and  important  a  part  of  his  ait> 
dience,  was  the  powerful  motive  that  induced  Cor- 
neille  to  enervate  even  the  matchless  and  afiectjng 
story  of  GEdipuB,  by  the  frigid  and  impertinent  epi^ 
sode  of  Theseus'a  passion  for  Dirce. 

Shakspeate  has  shewn  us,  by  his  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, and  C«eBar,  and,  above  all,  by  his  Lear,  that 
very  interesting  tragedies  may  be  written,  that  are 
not  founded  on  gallantry  and  love;  and  that  Boileati 
was  mistaken,  when  he  aflirmed. 


de  rumour  la  leniihle  peintnre. 

Eat  pouc  nllei  au  cccui  la  route  la  plus  tAcc. 
TboiB  tender  acenes  that  pictur*!)  love  impart, 
EnsucQ  aiicceas,  and  best  engage  llie  heart. 

The  distresses  in  this  tragedy  are  of  a  very  un- 
common nature,  and  are  not  touched  upon  by  any 
other  dramatic  author.  They  are  occasioned  by  a 
rash  resolution  of  an  aged  monarch  of  strong  pas- 
sions and  quick  sensibility,  to  resign  his  crown,  and 
to  divide  his  kingdom  amongst  his  three  daughters: 
the  youngest  of  whom,  who  was  his  favourite,  not 
answering  his  sanguine  expectations  in  expresgiona 
of  affection  to  him,  he  for  ever  banishes,  and  endows 
her  sisters  with  her  allotted  share.  Their  unnatural 
ingratitude,  the  intolerable  affronts,  indignities,  and 
cruelties,  he  suffers  from  them,  and  the  remorse  he 
feels  from  his  imprudent  resignation  of  his  power,  at 
first  inflame  him  with  the  most  violent  rage,  and,  by 
degrees,  drive  him  to  madness  and  death.  This  is 
the  outhne  of  the  fable. 

I  shall  confine  myself,  at  present,  to  consider  singly 
the  judgment  and  art  of  the  poet,  in  describing  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  distraction  of  Lear ;  ia 
which,  1  thmk,  he  has  succeeded  better  than  any 
Other  writer;  even  than  Euripides  himself,  whom 
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Longinus  so  highly  commends  for  his  representation 
of  the  madness  of  Orestes. 

It  is  well  contrived,  that  ttie  first  affront  that  is 
offered  Lear,  should  be  a  proposal  from  Goneril» 
his  eldest  daughter,  to  lessen  the  number  of  his 
knights,  which  must  needs  affect  and  irritate  a  per- 
son so  jealous  of  his  rank  and  the  respect  due  to 
it.  He  is,  at  first,  astonished  at  the  complicated 
impudence!  and  ingratitude  of  this  design;  but 
qmckly  kindles  into  rage,  and  resolves  to  depart 
instantly: 

PaAnesg  and  devils !- 
Saddle  my  horses,  call  my  train  together — 
Degen'rate  bastard !  I'll  not  trouble  thee. — 

This  is  followed  by  a  severe  reflection  upon  his 
own  folly  for  resigning  his  crown ;  and  a  solemn  in- 
vocation to  Nature,  to  heap  the  most  horrible  curses 
on  the  head  of  Goneril,  that  her  own  o£&pring  may 
prove  equally  cruel  and  unnatural : 


-that  she  may  feel. 


How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is. 
To  have  a  thankless  child !— — 

When  Albany  demands  the  cause  of  this  passion, 
Lear  answers, '  1*11  tell  thee !'  but  immediately  cries 
out  to  Goneril, 

life  and  death  !  I  am  asham'd, 

That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus. 

Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee  ! 

Th'  nntented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  ! 

He  Stops  a  little,  and  reflects  : 

Ha!  is  it  come  to  this? 
Let  it  be  so  !  I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable. 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nuls. 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage 

He  was,  however,  mistaken ;  for  the  first  object  he 


I 
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eacountera  in  the  caalle  of  the  Earl  of  GlouceBter, 

whither  he  fled  to  meet  his  other  daughter,  was  hia 
servant  in  the  stocks ;  from  whence  he  may  easily 
conjecture  what  reception  he  is  to  meet  with: 
Wherefore 

He  adds  immediately  afterward, 

O  me,  my  beait '.  my  rising  heart !— but  down. 
By  which  single  line,  the  inexpressible  anguish  of 
his  mind,  and  the  dreadful  conflict  of  opposite  pas- 
sions with  which  it  is  agitated,  are  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed, than  by  the  long  and  laboured  speech,  enu- 
merating the  causes  of  his  anguish,  that  Rowe  and 
Other  modern  tragic  writers  would  certainly  have 
put  into  his  mouth.  But  Nature,  Sophocles,  and 
Shakspeare,  represent  the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  a 
different  manner ;  by  a  broken  hint,  a  short  excla- 
mation, a  word,  or  a  look : 

Thej  miagle  not,  'mid  depp'felt  siglii  and  groans, 

DesctiptiiW!  gay,  or  quaint  coiBparisoDs, 

No  flowery  fnr-fetch'd  lliougliis  their  scenes  adrail ; 

III  suits  conceit  with  passion,  woe  with  wit. 

Here  passion  proinpli  each  short,  esprcsidve  speech ; 

Or  lilence  paints  wliat  words  can  neyer  reach. — J.  W. 

When  Jocasta,  in  Sophocles,  has  discovered  that 
(Edipus  was  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  she  im- 
mediately leaves  the  stage:  but  in  Comeille  and 
Dryden  she  continues  on  it  during  a  whole  scene, 
to  bewail  her  destiny  in  set  Hpeeches.  1  should  be 
guilty  of  insensibility  and  injustice,  if  I  did  not  tqke 
this  occasion  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  been  more 
moved  and  delighted,  by  hearing  this  single  line 
spoketi  by  the  only  actor  of  the  age  who  understands 
and  relishes  these  little  touches  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore the  only  one  qualified  to  personate  this  most 
difficult  character  of  I-ear,  than  by  the  most  pomp- 
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OXI8  declaimer  of  the  most  pompous  speecheg  in 
Catd  or  Tamerlane.  / 

In  the  next  scene,  the  old  king  appears  in  a  very 
distressful  situation.  He  informs  Regan,  whom  he 
believes  to  be  still  actuated  by  filial  tenderness,  of 
the  cruelties  he  had  suffered  from  her  sister  Goneril, 
in  very  pathetic  terms : 

Beloved  Regan, 

Thy  9btor*s  Daught—0  Retail !  she  hi^th  tied 
Slv^rp  tooUi'd  unkindness,  like  a  Tulture*  here, 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thee — tbonlt  not  believe, 
With  how  deprav'd  a  quality— O  Regan  I 

It  is  a  stroke  of  wonderful  art  in  the  poet  to  repre- 
sent him  incapable  of  specifying  the  particular  iU 
usage  he  has  received,  and  breaking  off  thus  ab* 
TupUy,  as  if  {lis  voice  was  choked  by  tenderness  and 
resentment. 

When  Regan  counsels  him  to  ask  her  sister  for- 
giveness, he  falls  on  his  knees  with  a  very  striking 
kind  of  irony,  and  asks  her  how  such  supplicating 
language  as  this  becopneth  him : 

Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old  ; 
Age  is  unnecessary:  on  my  knees  1  beg, 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 

But  being  again  exhorted  to  sue  fbr  reconciliation, 
the  advice  wounds  him  to  the  quick,  and  forces  him 
into  execrations  against  Goneril,  which,  though  they 
chill  the  soul  with  horror,  are  yet  well  suited  to  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temper : 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ;  ... 

Look'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue. 

Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart 

All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top !  Strike  her  young  bones. 
Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness !-: — 
Ye  nimbly  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
JbjDq  her  8Coi5f\il  eyes  1  — ;- 
XXV.  K 


The  wretched  king,  little  imagining  that  he  is  t 
be  outcast  from  Regan  also,  adds  very  moving^ly  ; 


-Tis . 


n  Ihce 


To  grudge  my  pleuurei,  (□  cut  off  my  Iraui, 
Ta  bandj  liastj  word^,  to  icint  my  sizes, — 

Tbou  belter  know'st 

The  oScennf  nature,  bond  of  childhood 

Thy  h»iro'lh'  kingdom  lb™  bait  not  forgot. 
Wherein  1  Ihee  eiidow'd , 

That  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  tender  usage 
from  Regan  should  be  deceived,  heightens  his  dis- 
tress to  a  great  degree.  Yet  it  is  still  aggravated 
and  increased  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Go- 
neril ;  upon  the  unexpected  sight  of  whom  he  ex- 
claims, 

Who  comes  here  ?  Ohcaicns! 

If  jou  do  loTc  old  men,  if  your  jweet  iway 

Allow  obedience,  if  yoursefiesare  old. 

Make  it  your  cauie,  lend  donn  and  take  my  put! 

This  address  is  surely  pathetic  beyond  expression  : 
it  is  scarce  enough  to  speak  of  it  in  the  cold  terms 
of  criticism.  There  follows  a  question  to  Goneril, 
that  1  have  never  read  without  tears  ; 

Ar't  not  ashani'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ? 

This  scene  abounds  with  many  noble  turns  of 
passion ;  or  rather  conflicts  of  very  different  pas- 
sions. The  inhuman  daughters  urge  him  in  vain, 
by  all  the  sophistical  and  unfiiial  arguments  they 
were  mistresses  of,  to  diminish  the  number  of  his 
train.     He  answers  them  by   only  four   poignant 

I  gave  you  all ! 

When  Regan  at  last  consents  to  receive  him,  but 

without  any  attendants,  for  that  he  might  be  served 

by  her  own  domestics,  he  can  no  longer  contain 

bis  disappointment  and  rage.     First  he  appeals  to 
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the  heavens,  and  points  out  to  them  a  spectacle  that 
is  indeed  inimitably  affecting : 

You  see  me  here,  ye  Gods !  a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  a^e,  wretched  in  both  : 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely  I 

Then  suddenly  he  addresses  Goneril  and  Regan  in 
the  severest  terms,  and  with  the  bitterest  threats ; 


•No,  yon  unnatural  hags ! 


I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things — 

What  they  are  yet,  I  know  not. 

Nothing  occurs  to  his  mind  severe  enough  for 
them  to  suffer,  or  him  to  inflict.  His  passion  rises 
to  a  height  that  deprives  him  of  articulation.  He 
tells  them  that  he  will  subdue  his  sorrow,  though 
almost  irresistible ;  and  that  they  shall  not  triumph 
over  his  weakness : 


-You  think  Til  weep  ! 


No!  rU  not  weep ;  I  have  full  cause  of  weeping; 
But  this  heart  shall  break  into  a  thousand  flaws. 
Or  e*er  1*11  weep  ! 

He  concludes, 

O  fool  I  shall  go  road ! 

which  is  an  artful  anticipation,  that  judiciously  pre- 
pares us  for  the  dreadM  event  that  is  to  follow  in 
the  succeedmg  acts. — Z, 
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Sperat  infestis,  netuit  sectmdis. 
Alteram  sorteni  bene  pneparatum 
Pectas.  HoR* 

Whoe'er  enjoys  th*  untroubled  breast, 
With  Virtue's  tranquil  wisdom  blest ; 
With  hope  the  gloomy  hour  can  cheer. 
And  temper  happiness  with  fear. — Francis* 

Almet,  the  derrise,  who  watched  the  sacred  lamp 
in  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  as  he  one  daj 
rose  up  from  the  devotions  of  the  morning,  whidh 
he  had  performed  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  witH 
his  body  turned  towards  the  east  and  his  forehead 
on  the  earth,  saw  before  him  a  man  in  splendid  Mh 
parel  attended  by  a  long  retinue,  who  gazed  steaid^ 
fastly  at  him  witn  a  look  of  mournful  complacence, 
and  seemed  desirous  to  speak,  but  unwiUmg  to 
offend. 

The  dervise,  after  a  short  silence,  advanced,  and 
saluting  him  with  the  calm  dignity  which  independ- 
ence  confers  upon  humility,  requested  that  he  would 
reveal  his  purpose. 

*  Almet,'  said  the  stranger,  *  thou  seest  befoit 
thee  a  man  whom  the  hand  of  prosperity  has  OTN^ 
whelmed  with  wretchedness.  Whatever  I  once  de- 
sired as  the  means  of  happiness,  I  now  possess;  but 
I  am  not  yet  happy,  and  therefore  I  despair.  I  re- 
gret the  lapse  of  time,  because  it  glides  away  with- 
out enjoyment ;  and  as  I  expect  nothing  in  the  for 
ture  but  the  vanities  of  the  past,  I  do  not  wish  that 
the  future  should  arrive.  Yet  I  tremble  lest  it 
should  be  cut  off;  and  my  heart  sinks  when  I  anti- 
cipate die  moment^  in  which  eternity  shall  close 
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over  the  vacuity  of  my  life  like  the  sea  upon  the 
path  of  a  ship,  ana  leave  no  traces  of  jny  existence 
more  durable  than  the  furrow  which  reraains  after 
the  waves  have  united.  If  in  the  treasures  of  thy 
wisdom  there  is  any  precept  to  obtain  felicity,  vouch-* 
safe  it  to  me :  for  tius  purpose  I  am  come ;  a  pur- 
pose which  yet  I  feared  to  reveal,  lest  like  all  the 
fonner  it  should  be  disappointed/  Almet  listened 
with  looks  of  astonishment  and  pity»  to  this  com- 
plaint of  a  being,  in  whom  reason  was  known  to  be 
a  pledge  of  immortality ;  but  the  serenity  of  his  coun- 
tenance soon  returned ;  and  stretching  out  his  hand 
towards  heaven,  ^  Stranger,'  said  he,  'the  know- 
ledge which  I  have  received  from  the  prophet,  I  will 
^onununicate  to  thee. 

'^  As  I  was  sitting  one  evening  at  the  porch  of  the 
temple  pensive  and  alone,  mine  eye  wandered 
among  the  multitude  that  was  scattered  before  me ; 
and  while  I  remarked  the  weariness  and  solicitude 
which  was  visible  in  every  countenance,  I  was  sud- 
denly struck  with  a  sense  of  their  condition. 
'*  liVretched  mortals,"  said  I,  *^  to  what  purpose  are 
you  busy?  if  to  produce  happiness,  by  whom  is  it 
enjoyed  ?  Do  the  linens  of  Egypt,  and  the  silks  of 
Persia,  bestow  felicity  on  those  who  wear  them, 
equal  to  the  wretchedness  of  yonder  slaves  whom  I 
see  leading  the  camels  that  bring  them?  Is  the 
fineness  of  the  texture,  or  the  splendour  of  the  tints, 
regarded  with  delight  by  those  to  whom  custom  has 
rendered  them  familiar  r  or  can  the  power  of  habit 
render  others  insensible  of  pain,  who  live  only  to 
traverse  the  desert;  a  scene  of  dreadful  uniformity, 
where  a  barren  level  is  bounded  only  by  the  hori- 
zon: where  no  change  of  prospect,  or  variety  of 
images,  relieves  the  traveller  from  a  sense  of  toil 
and  danger,  of  whirlwinds  which  in  a  moment  may 
bury  him.  in  the  sand,  and  of  thirst,  which  the 
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wealtliy  have  given  half  their  possesEiona  to  allayt  i 
Do  those  on  whom  hereditary  diamonds  spaikl^ 
with  unregarded  lustre,  gain  from  the  pos^ssioa 
what  is  lost  by  the  wretch  who  seeks  them  in  tbn 
mine ;  who  Uves  excluded  from  the  conunon  botUH 
ties  of  nature  ;  to  whom  even  the  vicissitude  of  daj 
and  night  is  not  known;  who  sighs  in  petpetu^ 
darkness,  and  whose  life  ia  one  mournful  altemativft 
of  insensibility  and  labour  ?  If  those  are  not  happj 
who  possess,  in  proportion  as  those  are  wretched 
who  bestow,  how  vain  a  dream  ia  the  life  of  man  t 
and  if  diere  is,  indeed,  such  difference  in  the  valuo 
of  existence,  how  shall  we  acquit  of  partiality  tha 
hand  by  which  this  difference  has  been  made?  ' 

'  Wliile  uiy  thoughts  thua  multiplied,  and  tag. 
heart  burned  within  me,  1  became  sensible  of  a  Bud-  I 
den  influence  from  above.  The  streets  and  the 
crowds  of  Mecca  disappeared;  I  found  myself  sitting 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  and  perceived  at  my 
right  hand  an  angel,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Asoran,- 
the  minister  of  reproof.  When  1  saw  him,  1  was 
afraid.  I  cast  mine  eye  upon  the  ground,  and  was- 
about  to  deprecate  his  anger,  when  he  commanded 
me  to  be  silent.  "  Almet,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  de- 
voted thy  life  to  meditation,  that  thy  counsel  might 
deliver  ignorance  from  the  mazes  of  error,  and  deter 
presumption  from  the  precipice  of  guilt;  but  the 
book  of  nature  thou  hast  read  without  understand-  , 
ing  ;  it  is  again  open  before  thee  :  look  up,  consider 
it,  and  he  wise." 

'  I  looked  up,  and  beheld  an  enclosure,  beautiful 
as  the  gardens  of  Paradise,  but  of  a  small  extent. 
Iliraugh  the  middle  there  was  a  green  walk ;  at  tha 
end,  a  wild  desert ;  and  beyond,  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. The  walk  was  shaded  with  trees  of  every 
kind,  that  were  covered  at  once  with  blossoms  and 
fhiit ;    innumerable    birds    were    singing   in   tfa« 
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[mmcliM ;  the  grass  was  intermia^led  irfth  flowers, 
B^hich  ODapregiiated  the  breeze  vnm  fragrance,  and 
painted  ud  pa&  with  beauty :  on  one  side  flowed  a 
jtetle  transparent  stream,  which  was  just  heard  to 
mnnnur  over  the  golden  sands  that  sparkled  at  the 
bottom ;  and  on  the  other  were  walks  and  bowers, 
fonfitains,  grottos,  and  cascades,  which  diversified 
the  scene  wilh  endless  variety,  but  did  not  conceal 
the  iwunds. 

*  Whil^  I  was  ganng  in  a  transport  of  delight  and 
ironder  on  this  enchanting  spot,  I  perceived  a  man 
itealingidoog  the  walk  wim  a  thoughtful  and  delibe. 
rate  :pace :  tus  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  earth,  and 
his  arms  were  crossed  on  his  bosom ;  he  sometimes 
started,  as  if  a  sudden  pang  had  seized  him ;  his 
countenance   expressed  solicitude  and  terror;  he 
looked  round  with  a  sigh,  and  having  gazed  a  mo<- 
ment  on  the  desert  that  lay  before  him,  he  seemed 
as  if  he  wished  to  stop,  but  was  impelled  forward 
by  some  invisible  power:  his  features,  however,  soon 
settled  again  into  a  calm  melancholy ;  his  eye  was 
again  fixed  on  the  ground;  and  be  went  on,  as 
before,  with  apparent  reluctance,  but  vnthout  emo- 
tion.    I  was  struck  with  his  appearance  ;  and  turn- 
ing hastily  to  the  angel,  was  about  to  inquire  what 
ooald  produce  such  infelicity  in  a  being  surrounded 
^k  every  object  that  could  gratify  every  sense ; 
bathe  prevented  my  request:  '*  The  book  of  nature,** 
lud  he,  *^  is  before  thee ;  look  up,  consider  it,  and 
be  wise,**     I  looked,  and  beheld  a  valley  between 
two  mountains  that  were  craggy  and  barren ;  on 
(be  path  thiere  was  no  verdure,  and  the  mountains 
l^foded  no  shade;  the  sun  burned  in  the  zenith, 
and  every  spring  was  dried  up  ;  but  the  valley  ter- 
snnated  in  a  country  that  was  pleasant  and  fertile, 
Aaded  with  woods  and  adorned  with  buildings.    At 
B.  second  view  I  discovered  a  man  in  this  valley. 
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mea^6  indeed  and  naked,  but  his  countenance  wu 
dieerfuly  and  his  deportment  active:  he  kept  hiseje 
fixed  upon  the  country  before  him,  and  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  run,  but  that  he  was  restrained,  as  the 
other  had  been  impelled,  by  some  secret  influence: 
sometimes,  indeed,  I  perceived  a  sudden  expression 
of  pain,  and  sometimes  he  stepped  short,  as  if  his 
foot  was  pierced  by  the  asperities  of  the  way;  bat 
the  sprigntliness  of  his  countenance  instantly  re- 
turned, and  be  pressed  forward  without  appearance 
of  repining  or  complaint. 

*  I  turned  again  towards  the  angel,^impatient  to  m- 
quire  from  what  secret  source  happiness  was  derived, 
in  a  situation  so  Afferent  from  that  in  which  it  might 
have  been  expected ;  but  he  again  prevented  my  re- 
quest :  '*  Almet,''  said  he, "  remember  what  thou  hast 
seen,  and  let  this  memorial  be  written  upon  the  ta- 
blets of  thy  heart.  Remember,  Almet,  that  the  world 
in  which  tnou  art  placed  is  but  the  road  to  another; 
and  that  happiness  depends  not  upon  the  path,  but 
the  end:  the  value  of  this  period  of  thy  existence  is 
fixed  by  hope  and  fear.  The  wretch  who  wished  to 
linger  in  the  garden,  who  looked  round  upon  its. 
limits  with  terror,  was  destitute  of  enjoyment,  be- 
cause he  was  destitute  of  hope,  and  was  perpetually 
tormented  by  the  dread  of  losing  that  which  yet  ht 
did  not  enjoy :  the  song  of  the  birds  had  been  re- 
peated till  it  was  not  heard,  and  the  flowers  had  so 
often  recurred,  that  their  beauty  was  not  seen ;  the 
river  gUded  by  unnoticed;  and  he  feared  to  lifthif 
eye  to  the  prospect,  lest  he  should  behold  the  waste 
that  circumscribed  it.  But  he  that  toiled  through 
the  valley  was  happy,  because  he  looked  forwnd 
with  hope.  Thus,  to  the  sojourner  upon  earth,  it  is 
of  little  moment  whether  the  path  he  treads  be 
strewed  with  flowers  [or  with  thorns,  if  he  perceives 
.himself  to  approach  those  regions,  in.  comparison  of 
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which  the  thorns  and  the  flowern  of  this  wilderness 
lose  their  distinction,  and  are  both  alike  impotent  to 
give  pleasure  or  pain. 

•*  What,  then,  has  Eternal  Wisdom  unequally  dis- 
tributed ?  That  which  can  make  every  station  hap- 
py, and  without  which  every  station  must  be  wretched, 
IS  acquired  by  virtue,  and  virtue  is  possible  to  all. 
Remember,  Almet,  the  vision  which  thou  hast  seen ; 
and  let  my  words  be  written  on  the  tablet  of  thy 
heart,  that  thou  mayest  direct  the  wanderer  to  hap- 
piness, and  justify  God  to  men.'' 

•  While  the  voice  of  Azoran  was  yet  sounding  in 
my  ear,  the  prospect  vanished  from  before  me,  and 
1  found  myself  again  sitting  at  the  porch  of  the 
temple.  The  sun  was  gone  down,  the  multitude  wa^ 
retired  to  rest,  and  the  solemn  quiet  of  midnight 
concurred  with  the  resolution  of  my  doubts  to  com- 
plete 4!he  tranquillity  of  my  mind. 

*Biich,  my  son,  was  the  vision  which  the  prophet 
vouchsafed  me,  not  for  my  sake  only,  but  for  thine% 
Th€m  hast  sought  felicity  in  temporal  things ;  and^ 
therefore,  th6u  art  disappointed.  Let  not  instruct 
MoR  be  lost  upkm  thee>  as  the  seal  of  Mahomet  in  the 
V^ell  of  Aris :  but  go  thy  way,  let  thy  ^ock  clothe 
the  naked,  and  thy  table  feed  the  hungry ;  deliver 
tibe  poor  from  oppression,  and  let  thy  coilversation  be 
iibove.  Thus  shaltthou  "  rejoice  in  hope,^'and  look 
iPorward  to  the  end  of  life  as  the  consummation  of 
thy  felidtjr.' 

Aimet,  in  whose  breast  devotion  kindled  as  he 
spake,  returned  into  the  temple^  and  the  stranger  de- 
parted in  peace. 
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N°  115.     TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  1753. 

Scriliimus  indqcti  docdqoe. — Ho  a. 

All  dare  to  write,  who  eta  or  cannot  read. 

They  who  have  attentively  considered  tlie  hUtory  of 
mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter. At  one  time  no  desire  is  felt  but  for  military 
honours ;  every  summer  affords  battles  and  siegesj 
and  the  world  is  filled  with  ravage,  bloodshed,  and 
devastation :  this  sanguinary  fury  at  length  subsideB, 
and  nations  are  divided  into  factions  by  controver- 
sies about  points  that  will  never  be  decided.  Men 
then  grow  weary  of  debate  and  altercation,  aii4 
apply  themselves  to  the  arts  of  profit;  trading  coni- 
panies  are  formed,  manufactures  improved,  and  na- 
vigation extended;  and  nothingis  any  longer  thought 
on,  but  the  increase  and  preservation  of  property, 
the  artifices  of  getting  money,  and  the  pleasures  ol 
spending  it.  ■ 

The  present  age,  if  we  consider  chiefly  the  Btat» 
of  our  own  country,  may  be  styled  with  great  pro* 
priety  The  Age  of  Authors ;  for,  perhaps,  then  ' 
never  was  a  time,  in  which  men  of  all  degrees  of ' 
ability,  of  every  kind  of  education,  of  every  profes- 
eion  and  employment,  were  posting  with  ardour  so 
general  to  the  press,  Tlie  province  of  writing  was 
formerly  left  to  those,  who  by  study,  or  appearanca 
of  study,  were  supposed  to  have  gained  knowledge 
unattainable  by  the  busy  part  of  mankind ;  but  in 
these  enlightened  days,  every  man  is  qualified  to  in- 
struct every  other  man ;  and  he  that  beats  the  anvil,  ■ 
or  guides  the  plough,  not  content  with  supplying, 
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corporal  necessities,  lunuses  himself  in  the  hours  of 
leisure,  with  providing  intellectual  pleasures  for  his 
countrymen. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  of  this,  as  of  other 
evils,  complaints  have  been  made  by  every  genera- 
tion ;  but  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  at  all 
times  more  have  been  willing  than  have  be^n  able  to 
write,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  believing,  that  the 
dogmatical  legions  of  the-  present  race  were  ever 
equalled  in  number  hj  any  former  period ;  for  so 
widely  is  spread  the  itch  of  literary  praise,  that 
almost  every  tnan  is  an  author,  either  m  act  or  in 
purpose;  has  either  bestowed  his  favours  on  the 
pubUc^  or  withholds  them,  that  they  may  be  more 
seasonably  o£Pered,  or  made  more  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  Was  con- 
sidered as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands  of  men; 
the  ladiels  contented  themselves  with  private  virtues 
and  domestic  excellence ;  and  a  female  writer,  like 
a  female  warrior,  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  eccen- 
^  being,  that  deviated,  however  illustriously,  from 
her  due  sphere  of  motion,  and  was,  therefore,  rather 
to  be  gazed  at  with  wonder,  than  countenanced  by 
imitation.  But  as  the  times  past  are  said  to  have 
seen  a  nation  of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and 
wielded  the  battle-ax,  formed  encampments  and 
wasted  nations ;  the  revolution  of  years  has  now 
produced  a  generation  of  Amazons  of  the  pen,  who, 
with  the  spirit  of  tlieir  predecessors,  have  set  mas- 
culine tyranny  at  defiance,  asserted  their  claim  to 
the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  resolved  to  contest 
the  usurpations  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  attained 
the  power  of  executing  their  intentions;  whose  per- 
formances have  not  arrived  at  bulk  sufficient  to  form 
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«  volume,  or  who  have  not  the  confidence,  however 
impatient  of  nameless  obscurity,  to  solicit  openljr 
the  asaiatance  of  the  printer.  Among  these  are  tM 
ianitmer&ble  coriespon dents  of  public  papers,  who 
are  always  ofieriiig  assistance  which  no  man  will' 
receive,  and  gug^resting  hints  that  are  never  taken, 
and  who  complain  loudly  of  the  perverseness  and 
arrogance  of  authors,  lament  the  insensibility  of  i 
their  own  interest,  and  fill  the  coffee-houses  with 
dark  stories  of  performances  by  eminent  hands, 
which  have  been  offered,  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  univereal  eagerness  of  writing; 
can  be  properly  ascribed,  I  have  not  yet  been  aUa 
to  discover.  It  is  said,  that  every  art  ispropagate^ 
in  proportion  to  the  rewards  conferred  upon  it;  4 
position  from  which  a  stranger  would  naturally  infer, 
that  literature  was  now  blessed  with  patronage  far 
transcending  the  candour  or  munificence  of  ths 
Augustan  age,  that  the  road  to  greatness  was  open 
to  none  but  authors,  and  that,  by  writing  alonCr 
riches  and  honour  were  to  be  obtained. 

But  since  it  is  true,  that  writers,  like  other  com-> 
petitors,  are  very  little  disposed  to  favour  one  1 
ther,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that,  at  a  time  wheifr 
every  man  writes,  any  man  will  patronise ;  and,  acM 
cordiugly,  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  recollect  at 
present,  who  professes  the  least  regard  for  the  votac 
ries  of  science,  invites  tlie  addresses  of  learned  men, 
or  seems  to  hope  for  reputation  from  any  pen  bub 
his  own. 

The  cause,  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  couspH' 
racy  for  the  destrucdon  of  paper,  must  remain  a  Mff 
cret:  nor  can  I  discover,  whether  we  owe  it  to  tha 
influences  of  the  constellations,  or  the  intemperaiture 
of  seasons,  whether  the  long  continuance  of  th« 
wind  at  any  single  point,  or  intoxicating  vapQum 
exhaled  from  the  earth,  have  turned  our  nobles  aoA 
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onr  peasants,  our  soldiers  and  traders,  our  men  and 
women,  all  into  wits,-  philosophers,  and  writers. 
'  It  Is,  indeed,  of  more  importance  to  search  out 
the  cure  than  the  cause  of  this  intellectual  malady ; 
and  he  would  deserve  well  of  his  country,  who,  in- 
stead of  amusing  himself  with  conjectural  specula"* 
ti^ns,  should  .find  means  of  persuading  the  peer  to 
inspect  his  steward's  accounts,  or  repair  the  rural 
»ansion  of  his  ancestors,  who  could  replace  the 
tradesman  behind  his  counter,  and  send  back  the 
farmer  to  the  mattock  and  the  flail. 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to  remedy 
themselves.  By  the  constitution  of  ancient  Egypt, 
the  priesthood  was  continually  increasing,  till  at 
length  thei'e  was  no  people  beside  themselves ;  the 
establishment  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  number 
of  priests  was  reduced  and  limited.  Thus  among 
us,  writers  will,  perhaps,  be  multiplied,  till  no  read« 
ers  will  be  found,  and  then  the  ambition  of  writing 
must  necessarily  cease. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus  gra- 
dually effected,  and  the  evil  should  be  stopped,  if  it 
be  possible,  before  it  rises  to  so  sreat  a  neight,  I 
oould  wish  that  both  sexes  would  fix  their  thoughts 
upon  some  salutary  considerations,  which  might  re- 
press their  ardour  for  that  reputation  which  not  one 
of  many  thousands  is  fated  to  obtain. 

het  it  be  deeply  impressed  and  frequently  recol- 
lected, that  he  who  has  not  obtain^  the  proper 
qualifications  of  an  author,  can  have  no  excuse  for 
the  arrogance  of  writing,  but  the  power  of  imparting 
to.  mankind  something  necessary  to  be  known.  A 
man  uneducated  or  unlettered  may  sometimes  start 
a  useful  thought,  or  make  a  lucky  discovery,  or  ob- 
tain by  chance  some  secret  of  nature,  or  some  intelli- 
gence of  facts,  of  which  the  most  enlightened  mind 
may  be  ignorant^  and  which  it  is  better  to  xeveaV 
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though  by  a  rude  and  unskilful  communication^  than' 
to  lose  for  ever  by  suppressing  it. 

But  few  will  be  justified  by  this  plea:  for  of  the 
innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  that  have  over- 
flowed the  nation,  scarce  one  has  made  any  addition 
to  real  knowledge,  or  contained  more  than  a  trans- 
position of  common  sentiments  and  a  repetition 
common  phrases. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquired,  when  the  man  wh(^ 
feels  an  incUnation  to  write,  may  venture  to  suppose 
himself  properly  qualified ;  and,  since  every  man  is 
inclined  to  think  well  of  his  own  intellect,  by  what; 
test  he  may  try  his  abilities,  without  hazarding  the 
contempt  or  resentment  of  the  public^ 

The  nrst  qualification  of  a  writer,  is  a  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  the  subject  which  he  undertakes  to  treat; 
since  we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not  know,  nor  can 
properly  undertake  to  instruct  others  while  we  are 
ourselves  in  want  of  instruction.  The  next  requisite 
is,  that  he  be  master  of  the  language  in  which  be  de- 
livers his  sentiments;  if  he  treats  of  science  and  de- 
monstration, that  he  has  attained  a  style,  clear,  pure, 
nei*vous,  and  expressive ;  if  his  topics  be  probable 
and  pursuasory,  that  he  be  able  to  recommend  them 
by  the  superaddition  of  elegance  and  imagery,  to 
display  the  colours  of  varied  diction,  and  .pour  forth 
the  music  of  modulated  periods. 

If  it  be  again  inquired,  upon  what  principles  any 
man  shall  conclude  that  he  wants  these  powers,  it 
may  be  readily  answered,  that  no  end  is  attained 
but  by  the  proper  means;  he  only  can  rationally 
presume  that  he  understands  a  subject,  who  has 
read  and  compared  the  writers  that  have  hitherto 
discussed  it,  familiarized  their  arguments  to  himself 
by  long  meditation,  consulted  the  foundations  of  dif- 
ferent systems,  and  separated  truth  from  error  by  a 
rigorous  examination^ 
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In  like  manner  he  only  has  a  right  to  syppose  that 
^:ie  can  express  his  thoughts^  whatever  they  are,  with 
^>er8picuily  or  elegance,  who  has  carefully  perused 
'^e  best  authors,  accurately  noted  their  diversities 
fot  style,  diligently  selected  the  best  modes  of  diction, 
«nd  familiarized  them  by  long  habits  of  attentive 


Ko  mm  is  a  riietorician  or  philosopher  by  chance* 
He  who  knows  that  he  undertakes  to  write  on  ques- 
tions which  he  has  never  studied,  may  without  hesi- 
tation determine,  that  he  is  about  to  waste  his  own 
time  and  that  of  his  reader,  and  expose  himself  to 
the  derision  of  those  whom  he  aspires  to  instruct : 
he  that  without  forming  his  style  by  the  stud^^  of  the 
best  models,  hastens  to  obtrude  his  compojsitions  on 
the  public,  may  be  certain,  that  whatiever  hope  or 
flattery  may  suggest,  he  shall  shock  the  learned  ear 
nith  barbarisms,  and  contribute,  wherever  his  work 
shall  be  received,  to  the  depravation  of  taste  and  the 
corruption  of  language. — ^T. 
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Imo  in  corde  pudor,  mtztoqne  insania  ioctii, 
Et  fiiras  agitatus  amor,  et  cot^scia  virtus. — Yiro, 

Rage  boiling  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
And  sorrow  nux'd  with  shame  his  soul  opprest ; 
And  consdoQs  worth  lay  laboring  in  his  thought ; 
And  love  by  jealousy  to  madness  wruughL-^DaTOEN. 

Thunder  and  a  ghost  have  been  frequently  intro- 
duced into  tragedy  by  barren  and  mechanical  play- 
wrights, as  proper  objects  to  impress  terror  and  as- 
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tonlBhment,  vrhere  the  (Ustress  has  not  been  import- 
ant enough  to  rendei  it  probable  that  nature  would 

interpose  for  the  sake  of  the  sufferers,  and  where 
these  objects  themselves  have  not  been  supported 
by  suitable  eentiments.  Thunder  has,  however, 
been  made  use  of  with  great  judgment  and  good 
effect  by  Shakspeare,  to  heighten  and  impress  the 
distresses  of  Lear. 

The  venerable  and  wretched  old  king  is  driven  ont 
by  both  his  daughters,  without  necessaries  and  with- 
out attendants,  not  only  in  the  night,  but  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  dreadful  storm,  and  on  a  bleak  and  barren 
heath.  On  his  first  appearance  in  this  situation,  he 
draws  an  artful  and  pathetic  comparison  betwixt  the 
severity  of  the  tempest  and  of  his  daughters  : 

Rumble  thy  bcllj  full !  apil,  fire!  spoat,iRin! 
Noi  run,  wiud,  thunder,  fire,  are  mj  dangbleri. 
I  tai  not  joii,  ;c  elementi,  with  unkindiicii ; 
I  never  gave  jiou  kingdarns,  called  yoa  children  ; 
You  awe  me  no  suhscripllon.     Then  let  fall 
Yaur  huirible  pleasure.     Here  1  sland  juur  slave ; 
A  pnor,  infirm,  weak,  and  dtapised  old  man  ! 

The  Storm  continuing  with  equal  violence,  he  drops 
for  a  moment  the  consideraliou  of  his  own  miseries, 
and  takes  occasion  to  moralize  on  the  t£rrors  which 
such  commotions  of  nature  should  raise  in  the  breast 
of  secret  and  unpunished  villany : 

— ■■ Tremble,  Ihou  wretch. 

That  halt  nithin  thee  undivulged  criiuei 

Unwhipl  of  justice !  Hide  Ibee,  thou  bloodj  liand  ; 

Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  iiruulu  of  vlilue 

— Close  peat-up  guild 
Rite  jonr  cuncealing  conlii 
Theie  dreadful  ■ummnnera 

He  adds  with  reference  to  his  own  case. 
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Kent  most  earnestly  entteats  him  to  enter  a  hoydl 
which  he  had  discovered  on  the  heath ;  and  on 
pressing  him  again  and  again  to  take  shelter  there, 
Lear  exclaims. 

Wilt  break  my  heart?-— 

Much  is  contained  in  these  four  words ;  as  if  he  had 
said,  *  The  kindness  and  the  gratitude  of  this  servant 
exceeds  that  of  my  own  children.  Though  I  have 
^ea  them  a  kingdom,  yet.  have  they  basely  dis- 
carded me,  and  suffered  a  head  so  old  and  white  as 
mine  to  be  exposed  to  this  terrible  tempest,  while 
this  felloir  pities  and  would  protect  me  from  its 
rage.  I  cannot  bear  this  kindness  from  a  perfect 
straoser ;  it  breaks  my  heart.'  All  this  seems  to  be 
included  in  that  short  exclamation,  which  another 
writer,  less  acquainted  with  nature,  would  have  dis- 
played at  large :  such  a  suppression  of  sentiments 
plainly  implied,  is  judicious  and  affecting.  The  re- 
flecdons  that  follow  are  drawn  likewise  from  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  man : 

When  the  mind's  free. 

The  body's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there — — 

Here  the  remembrance  of  his  daughter's  behaviour 
rushes  upon  him,  and  he  exclaims,  full  of  the  idea 
of  its  unparalleled  cruelty, 


-Filial  ingratitude*. 


Is  it  not,  as  this  mouth  should  tear  tlutf  hand 
Forliftmgfoodtoit? 

He  then  changes  his  style,  and  vows  with  impotent 
menaces,  as  if  still  in  possession  of  the  power  he 
M  resigned,  to  revenge  himself  on  his  oppressors, 
and  to  st^l  his  breast  with  fortitude : 

•But  I'll  pnnish  home. 


No,  I  wifl  weep  no  rooic ! — 
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the  sense  of  his  suflerings  returns  ag^ain,  and  he 
resolution  he  had  formed  the  moment 


a  night, 
oigbl a! 


on,  I  will  endure- 


At  which,  with  a  beautiful  apostrophe,  he  suddenly 
iddresses  himself  to  hia  absent  daughters,  tenderly 

eminding  them  of  the  favours  he  bad  so  lately  and 

io  liberally  conferred  upon  them : 

O  Regsn,  Goneril, 

1  kind  ftlher ;  whose  frank  heart  gBTe  all '. — 

O  tliBt  '.tay  tuadoegs  liea ;  let  mc  ihun  lbt,t ; 

No  mate  of  that! 
The  turns  of  passion  in  these  few  lines  are  bo 
quick  and  so  various,  that  I  thought  they  merited 
to  be  minutely  pointed  out  by  a  kind  of  perpetual 
commentary. 

The  mind  is  never  so  sensibly  disposed  to  pity 
die  misfortunes  of  others,  as  when  it  is  itself  sub- 
dued and  softened  by  calamity.  Adversity  difiiisen 
a  kind  of  sacred  calm  over  the  breast,  uiat  is  the 
parent  of  thoughtfulness  and  meditation.  The  fol- 
lowing reflections  of  Lear  in  his  next  speech,  when 
his  passion  has  subsided  for  a  short  interval,  are 
equdly  proper  and  striking  : 

Poor  naked  wretches,  whetesoe'er  je  are, 
That  bide  the  pelling  of  tli»  pitiless  storm  '.  , 

How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Yuur  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedneat,  defend  yo\i 
FromsGoB&ns  aucb  as  thesel 

He  concludes  witli  a  sentiment  finely  suited  to  hia 
condition,  and  worthy  to  be  written  in  characters  of' 
gold  in  the  closet  of  every  monarch  upon  earth 

O!  Ihayeta'cn 
Too  little  care  ot  this.     Xake  phyaic,  pon; 
Eipoie  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel 
Thai  thou  laaj'st  shake  the  superHm  to  them. 
And  sbcvr  the  Heavens  more  juil  ' 
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I«ff  being  at  last  penuaded  to  take  iihdter  in  the 
hoveli  the  poet  has  artfully  contrived  to  lodge  there 
£dgir,  the  discarded  son  of  Gloucester,  who  ooun- 
terfeits  the  character  and  habit  of  a  piad  beggar, 
haunted  by  an  evil  demon,  and  whose  supposed  s«f- 
ferings  are  enumerated  with  an  inimitable  wildnest 
of  fancy ;  *  Whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through 
fire,  and  dirough  flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool, 
o'er  bog  and  quagmire ;  that  hjEith  laid  knives  under 
Ins  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew ;  set  ratsbane  by 
hk  porridge ;  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on 
1  bay  trotting  horse  over  four  inched  bridges,  to 
eoarse  bis  own^shadow  for  a  traitor. — ^Bless  thy  five 
wits,  Tom's  a-cold !'  The  assumed  madness  of  Ed- 
ftf,  and  (iie  real  distraction  of  Lear,  form  a  jodi- 
rions  contrast. 

0mm  perceiving  the  nakedness  and  wretchedness 
•f  this  Bgure,  the  poor  king  asks  a  question  that  I 
nerer  coiHd  read  without  strong  emotions  of  pity 
4iQd  admiration :  / 

What  I  have  his  danghteis  broog^t  hhn  to  thu  passt 
Could'st  thoa  save  nothing  ?  Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 

And  when  Kent  assures  him  that  the  beggar  hath  no 
daui^ters ;  he  hastily  answers ; 

.  OmcOi,  tnutor»  nothing  coald  have  sobdoed  natore 
To  aadi  a  lowness,  but  his  nnkind  daoghten. 

Afterward,  upon  the  calm  contemplation  of  the 
misery  of  Edgar,  he  breaks  out  into  the  following 
serious  and  pathetic  reflection :  ^  Thou  wert  better 
m  thy  grave,  than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered 
body  this  extremity  of  the  skies.  Is  man  no  more 
than  this?  Consider  him  well.  Thou  owest  the 
worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool, 
the  cat  no  perfume.  Ha!  here's  three  of  us  are  so- 
fkhisticated;  Hiou  art  the  thing  itself:  unaccommo- 
dated man  is  no  more  than  such  a  poor,  bare,  foriL- 
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ed  animal  as  thou  art.  Off,  off,  jou  lendings  ! 
Come,  unbutton  here/ 

ShalcBpeaie  has  no  where  exhibited  more  inimi- 
table strokes  of  his  art,  than  in  this  unconunoa 
scene ;  where  he  has  so  well  conducted  even  the 
natural  jargon  of  the  beggar,  and  the  jestings  of  the 
fool,  which  in  other  hands  must  have  sunk  into  bur- 
lesque, that  they  contribute  to  heighten  the  pathetic 
to  a  very  high  degree. 

The  heart  of  Lear  having  been  agitated  and  torn 
by  a  conflict  of  such  opposite  and  tumultuous  pas- 
sions, it  is  not  wonderful  that  bis  '  wits  should  now 
begin  to  unsettle.'  The  first  plain  indication  of  the 
loss  of  bis  reason,  is  his  calling  Edgar  a  '  learned 
Theban  ;'  and  telling  Kent,  that  '  he  will  keep  still 
with  his  philosopher.'  When  he  next  appears,  he 
imagines  he  is  punishing  his  daughters.  The  ima- 
gery is  extremely  strong,  and  chills  one  with  horror 
to  read  it ; 

To  have  a  tboosaad  with  red  banungapila 
Come  hiasuig  in  upon  them '. 

As  the  fancies  of  lunatics  have  an  extraordinai^ 
force  and  liveliness,  and  render  the  objects  of  their 
frenzy  as  it  were  present  to  their  eyes,  Lear  actually 
thinks  himself  suddenly  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and 
seated  in  judgment  to  try  his  daughters  for  their 
cruelties : 

ri  I  ■  see  their  trial  first;  bring  inthe  evidence. 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  piace; 
And  thou,  his  jote-felloH  of  cqnily. 
Bench  hj  his  side.     Yod  are  of  the  commiMion, 
Sit  JOU  loo.     Arraign  lier  first,  'tis  Gonerill— — 
And  here's  another,  whose  warpt  looks  proclum 
Whit  store  bet  liean  is  made  of 

Here  be  imagines  that  Regan  escapes  out  of  hiB 
hands,  and  he  eagerly  exclaims. 
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■Stop  her  there* 
Amu,  arms,  sword,  fire — Corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  jnstlcer^  .why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape  ? 

A  circumstance  follows  that  is  strangely  moving- 
indeed:  for  be  fancies  that  his  favourite  domestic 
creatures,  that  used  to  fawn  upon  and  caress  him^ 
and  of  which  be  was  eminently  fond,  have  now  theic: 
tempers  changed,  and  joined  to  insult  him  i 


-The  little  degs  and  a]I» 


Tray»  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see  1  they  bark  at  nw^ 

He  i^ain  resumes .  his  imaginary  power,  and  ordeiis^ 
titem  to  anatomize  Regan ;  *  See  what  breeds  about 
her  kear^— -Is  there  any  cause  in  nature,  that  makes 
tabard  hearts?  You,  Sir,'  speaking  to  Edgar, 
*  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred ;'  a  circumstance 
mtMt  artfany  introduced  ta  remind  us  of  the  first 
^ftoirt  be  leceiyed,  and  to  fit  our  thoughts  oa  the 
cflBses  of  his  distraction. 

General  criticism  i»  on  all  subjects  useless  and  / 
unentertaining ;  but  is  more  than  commonly  absurd  ( 
"with  respect  to  Shakspeare,  who  must  be  accom-^\ 
pamed  step  by  step,  and  scene  by  scene,  in  his  gra-^  ' 
inA  deveu)pments  of  characters  and  passions,  and 
vlH)6e  finer  features  must  be  singly  pointed  out,  if 
^  would  do  complete  justice  to  his  genuine  beau- 
ties.   It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  declared, : 
in  general  terms,  *  that  the  madness  of  Lear  was 
very  natural  and  pathetic;^  and  the  reader  might 
tben  have  escaped,  what  he  may,  perhaps,  call  a.  . 
inoltitttde  of  wellrknown  quotations :  but  then  it  ■■ 
M  been  impossible  to  exhibit  a  perfect  picture  of  ' 
the  secret  workings  and  changes  of  Lear's  mind, 
which  vary  in  each  succeeding  passage,  and  which 
fender  an  allegation  of  each  particular  sentiment 
absolutely  necessary. — Z. 
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KequicqnsiD  patiiis  tCDt&ili  lubctcus  arlei. — Vino. 
CiuglitiD  Ihe  Irglnirhich  thou  Ibjadf  bast  laid.— Dhtdik. 

'To  THE  Adventuker. 

■SIR, 

'  I  WILL  not  anticipate  the  subject  of  this  letter,  by- 
relating  the  motives  from  which  I  have  written  it ; 
nor  shall  1  expect  it  to  be  published,  if,  when  you 
have  read  it,  you  do  not  think  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  topic  of  instruction, 

'  Uy  mother  has  been  dead  so  long  that  I  do  not 
lemember  her;  and  when  I  was  in  my  eighteenth 
year,  I  was  left  an  orphan  with  a  fortune  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  at  my  own  disposal.  I  have  been 
oftea  told,  that  I  am  handsome ;  and  I  have  some 
reasoDB  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  which  are  very  far 
from  gratifying  my  vanity  or  conferring  happiness. 

'  I  was  soon  addressed  by  many  lovers,  from 
among  whom  1  selected  Hilario,  the  elder  brother 
of  a  good  family,  whose  paternal  estate  was  some- 
thing more  tlian  equivalent  to  my  fortune. 

'  Hilario  was  universally  admired  as  a  man  of 
sense ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  not  much  less  as  a 
man  of  pleasure.  His  character  appeared  to  rise  in 
proportion  as  !t  was  thought  to  endanger  those 
about  him ;  he  derived  new  dignity  not  only  from 
the  silence  of  the  men,  but  the  blushes  of  the  ladies; 
and  those,  whose  wit  or  virtue  did  not  suffer  hy  the 
admission  of  such  a  guest,  were  honoured  as  persons 
who  could  treat  upon  equal  terms  with  a  hero,  who 
was  become  formidable  by  the  number  of  his  con- 
quests :  his  company,  therefore,  was  courted  by  all 
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whom  their  fears  did  not  restrain;  the  rest  consider- 
ed- him  as  moving  in  a  sphere  ahove  them,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  were  able  to  imitate  him,  they 
became  vicious  and  petulant  in  their  own  circle.  . 
.  *  I  was  myself  captivated  with  his  manner  and 
conversation;  I  hoped  that  upon  understanding  I 
should  be  able  to  engraft  Virtue ;  I  was  rather  en- 
couraged than  cautioned  by  my  friends ;  and  after  a 
few  months*  courtship  I  became  his  wife.   - 

^  During  a  short  time  all  my  expectations  were 
gratified,  and  I  exulted  in  my  choice.  Hilario  was 
at  once  tender  and  polite ;  present  pleasures  were 
heightened  by  the  anticipation  of  future ;  my  imagi- 
nation was  perpetually  wandering  among  the  scenes 
of  poetry  and  romance ;  I  appropriated  every  luxuri- 
ous description  of  happy  lovers ;  and  believed,  that 
whatever  time  should  take  from  desire,  would  be 
added  to  complacency;  and  that  in  old  age  we 
should  only  exchange  the  tumultuous  ecstasy  of 
love»  for  the  calm,  rational,  and  exalted  delights  of 
friendship,  which  every  year  would  increase  by  new 
reciprocations  of  kindness,  more  tried  fidelity,  and 
implicit  confidence. 

*  But  from  this  pleasing  dream  it  was  not  long 
before  I  awaked.  Although  it  was  the  whole  study 
of  my  life  to  unite  my  pleasures  with  those  of  Hilario, 
to  regulate  my  conduct  by  his  will,  and  thus  prolong 
the  felicity  which  was  reflected  from  his  bosom  to 
mine ;  yet  his  visits  abroad,  in  which  I  was  not  a 
party,  became  more  frequent,  and  his  general  beha- 
viour less  kind.  I  perceived,  that  when  we  were 
alone,  his  mind  was  often  absent,  and  that  my  prat-^ 
tie  became  irksome :  my  assiduities  to  recover  his 
attention,  and  excite  him  to  cheerfulness,  were  some- 
times suffered  with  a  cold  civility,  sometimes  wholly 
i^eglected  and  sometimes  peevishly  repressed  as  ill- 
timed  officiousness,  by  which  he  was  rather  dig* 
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birbed  tlian  obliged.  I  was,  indeed,  at  length  conv 
vinced,  with  whatever  reluctance,  that  neither  my 
person  nor  my  mind  had  any  charm  that  could  stand 
in  competition  with  variety;  and  tliough,  as  I  re- 
member, I  never  even  with  my  looks  upbraided  him, 
yet  I  frequently  lamented  myself,  and  spent  thoae 
hours  in  which  I  was  forsaken  by  Hilario,  in  soli- 
tude and  tears. 

'  But  my  distress  still  increased,  and  one  injury 
made  way  for  another.  Milario,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  ceased  to  be  kind,  became  jealous  ;  he  knew  that 
disappointed  wishes,  and  the  resentment  which  they 
produce,  concur  to  render  beauty  less  solicitous  to 
avoid  temptation,  and  less  able  to  resist  it;  and  aa 
I  did  not  complain  of  that  which  he  kneiv  1  could 
not  but  discover,  he  thought  he  had  greater  reason 
to  suspect  that  1  made  reprisals  :  thus  his  sagacity 
multiplied  his  vices,  and  my  virtue  defeated  its  owa 
purpose. 

'  Some  maxims,  however,  which  I  had  ^thered 
from  novels  and  plays,  were  still  uppermost  in  ayf 
mind.  I  reflected  often  upon  the  arts  of  Amanda, 
and  the  persevering  tenderness  ajid  discretion  oiT 
Lady  Easy  ;  and  I  believed,  as  I  had  been  taught  by 
the  sequel  of  every  story,  that  they  could  not  be 
practised  without  success,  but  against  sordid  stupid- 
ity and  obdurate  ilUnature ;  against  the  Brutes  and 
the  Snllens,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  scarce  S 
crime  to  punish,  by  admitting  a  rake  of  parts  ta 
pleasures  of  which  they  were  unworthy. 

'  From  such  maxims,  and  such  examples,  I  there-  . 
fore  derived  some  hope.  I  wished  earnestly  to  de- 
tect Hilario  in  bis  infidelity ;  that,  in  the  moment  oif 
conviction,  ImightrouBehissensibility  of  my  wrongs,  . 
and  exalt  his  opinion  of  my  merit:  that  I  might 
cover  him  with  confusion,  melt  him  wilh  tenderness, 
and  double  his  obligations  by  generosity. 
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*  The  opportunity  for  which  I  had  so  often  wished, 
but  never  dared  to  hope,  at  length  arrived.  I  learned 
by  accident  one  .morning,  that  he  intended  to  go  in 
the  evening  to  a  masquerade ;  and  I  immediately 
coaceiyed  a  design  to  discover  his  dress,  and  follow 
bim  to.  .the  theatre ;  to  single  him  out,  make  some 
advances,  and,  if  possible,  bring  on  an  assignation,, 
where,  in  the  ardour  of  his  first  address,  I  might 
strike  him  with  astonishment  by  taking  off  my  mask, 
.repove  Jiim  without  reproach,  and  forgive  him  with- 
out parade*,  mingling  with  the  soft  distress  of  violated 
>l&ction,the  caun  dignity  of  injured  virtue. 

*  My  imagination  was  fired  with  these  images* 
which  L  was  impatient  to  realize.  My  pride,  w&ch 
bad  hitherto  sustained  me  above  complaint,  and 
thrown  a  veil  of  cheerfulness  over  my  distress,  would 
not  suffer.' me  to  employ  an  assistant  in  the  project 
1  bad  undertaken ;  because  this  could  not  be  done 
without  revealing  my  suspicions,  and  confiding  my 
pttce  to  the  breast  of  another,  by  whose  malice  or 
c;a]9iQe  it  might  be  destroyed,  and  to  whom  I 
should,  theirefore,  be  brought  into  the  most  slavish 
siji)jectiony  without  ensuring  the  secrecy  of  which  my 
dqpendance  would  be  the  price.  I  therefore  re* 
solved,  at, whatever  risk  of  disappointment  or  de- 
tection, to  trace  him  to  the  warehouse  where  his 
babit  was  to  be  hired,  and  discover  that  which  he 
(boold.  choose  myself. 

*  B[e  had  ordered  his  chariot  at  eleven :  I  there- 
in wrapped  myself  up  in  an  undress,  and  sat  alone 
in  my.  room,  till  I  saw  him  drive  from  the  door,  I 
^  came  down,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  turned  into 
St.  Janies's-street,  which  was  not  more  than  twenty 
ys^,  I  went  after  him,  and  meeting  with  a  hack- 
ly-coach at  the  end  of  the  street,  1  got  hastil}r  into 
K  and  ordered  the  driver  to  follow  the  chariot  at 
^Pioe  ^tatxce,  and  to  stop  when  it  stopped. 
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*  I  pulled  up  both  the  in^indows ;  and  after  half  an 
hour  spent  in  the  most  tormenting  suspense  and 
anxiety,  it  stopped  at  the  end  of  Tayistock*8treet 
I  looked  hastily  out  of  the  window,  hiding  my  face 
with  my  handkerchief,  and  saw  Hilario  alight  at  the 
distance  of  about  forty  yards,  and  go  into  a  Ware- 
house, of  which  I  could  easily  distinguish  the  sign* 
I  waited  till  he  came  out,  and  as  soon  as  the  chariot 
was  out  of  sight,  I  discharged  the  coach,  and  going 
immediately  to  the  warehouse  which  Hilario  had  lef^ 
I  pretended  to  want  a  habit  for  myself.  I  saw  many 
lying  upon  the  counter,  which  I  supposed  had  been 
out  for  Hilario's  choice ;  about  these,  therefore^  I 
was  very  inquisitive,  and  took  particular  notice  of  a 
very  rich  Turkish  dress,  which  one  of  the  servants 
took  up  to  put  away.  When  I  saw  he  was  about  to 
remove  it,  I  asked  hastily  whether  it  was  hired,  and 
learned  with  unspeakable  satisfaction,  that  it  bad 
been  chosen  by  the  gentleman  who  was  just  gone. 
Thus  far  I  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of  my  hopes,  not 
only  by  discovering  Hilario's  dress,  but  by  his  choice 
of  one  so  very  remarkable ;  for  if  he  had  chosen  a 
domino,  my  scheme  would  have  been  rendered  im- 
practicable, because  in  a  domino,  I  could  not  cer- 
tainly have  distinguished  him  from  others.  > 

*  As  I  had  now  gained  the  intelligence  I  wanted, 
I  was  impatient  to  leave  the  shop ;  which  it  was  not 
difficult  to  do,  as  it  was  just  filled  with  ladies  fWxn 
two  coaches,  and  the  people  were  in  a  hurry  to  ac- 
commodate them.  My  dress  did  not  attract  much 
notice,  nor  promise  much  advantage ;  I  Was,  there* 
fore,  willingly  suffered  to  depart,  upon  slighdytolf* 
ing  word  that  I  would  call  again. 

*  When  I  got  into  the  street,  I  considered  that  fX 
would  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  hired  a  haMU 
where  Hilario  would  either  come  to  dress,  or  sw 
for  that  which  he  had  hired  for  himself;  t  therefol^e 
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took  another  coach  at  the  end  of  Southampton- 
streety  and  went  to  a  shop  near  the  Haymarket, 
where  I  had  before  purchased  a  capuchin,  and  some 
ether  trifles,  and  where  I  knew  habits  were  to  be 
hired,  though  not  in  so  public  a  manner  as  at  other 
places. 

*  I  now  returned  home ;  and  such  was  the  joy  and 
expectation  which  my  success  inspired,  that  1  had 
forgot  I  had  succeeded  only  in  an  attempt,  for  which 
I  could  find  neither  motive  nor  apology  but  in  mj 
wretchedness. 

'  During  the  interval  between  my  return  and  the 
time  when  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were  to  be  opened, 
I  suffered  the  utmost  inquietude  and  impatience.  I 
looked  every  moment  at  my  watch,  could  scarce  be- 
lieve that  it  did  not  by  some  accident  go  too  slow, 
and  was  continually  listening  to  discover  whether  it 
had  not  stopped :  but  the  lingering  hour  at  length 
arrived ;  and  though  I  was  among  the  first  that  en- 
tered, yet  it  was  not  long  before  I  singled  out  my 
victim,  and  found  means  to  attract  his  regard. 

*  I  had,  when  I  was  at  school,  learned  a  way  of 
expressing  the  alphabet  with  my  fingers,  which  I 
have  since  discovered  to  be  more  generally  known 
than  at  that  time  I  imagined.  Hilario,  during  his 
courtship,  had  once  observed  me  using  it  to  a  lady 
who  had  been  my  schoolfellow,  and  would  never 
let  me  rest  till  I  had  taught  it  him.  In  this  manner 
I  saw  my  Turk  conversing  with  a  nun,  from  whom 
he  suddenly  turned  with  an  appearance  of  vexation 
and  disappointment.  I  thougnt  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  accost  him ;  and,  therefore,  as  he 
passed  by  roe,  I  pulled  him  gently  by  the  sleeve, 
and  spelt  with  my  fingers  the  words  ''I  understand." 
At  first,  I  was  afraid  of  being  discovered  by  shew- 
ing my  art;  but  I  reflected,  that  it  would  effectually 
secure  me  from  being  discovered  by  my  voice,  which 
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I  cooBidered  as  the  more  formidable  dan^r.  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  greatly  pleased  ;  and  after  a  very 
short  conversation,  which  he  seemed  to  make  a  point 
of  continuing  in  the  manner  1  liad  began,  an  assigna- 
tion was  made,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  chairs  to  a  bagnio  near  Covent-garden. 
During  this  journey,  my  roind  was  in  great  agitation ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  pleasure  oi 
pain  was  predominant.  I  did  not,  however,  fail  to 
anticipate  my  triumph  in  the  confusionof  Hilarlo;  I 
conceived  the  manner  and  the  terms  in  which  I 
would  address  him,  and  exulted  m  the  superiorly 
which  I  should  acquire  by  this  opposition  of  his 
character  to  mine.' 


NM18.     SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1753. 


Impnlan  at  cebcE  magDilquG  cupldlnc  ducli. — Juv. 
Bj  bJlnJ  impulse  of  eager  passion  driu'n. 

'He  was  ready  to  receive  me  when  my  ch^r  was 
brought  into  the  entry,  and  giving  me  his  band,  led 
me  hastily  up  stairs.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the 
room,  he  shut  the  door,  and,  taking  off  his  mask,raii 
to  me  with  the  utmost  impatience  to  take  off  mine. 
This  was  the  important  moment;  bntatthis  moment 
I  discovered,  with  inexpressible  astonishment  and 
terror,  that  the  person  with  whom  I  was  alone  in  a 
bi-othel,wasnot  Hilario,  but  Caprinus,  a  wretch  whom 
1  well  remembered  to  have  seen  among  the  rakes  that 
he  frequently  brought  to  his  tahle. 

'  At  this  sight,  30  unexpected  and  so  dreadful,  I 
shrieked  aloud,  and  threw  myself  from  him  into  an 
easy  chair  that  stood  by  the  hcdsidc.     Caprinns, 
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probably  believing  I  had  fainted,  hastily  tore  away 
my  mask  to  give  me  air.  At  the  first  view  of  my 
face,  he  started  back,  and  gazed  at  me  with  the  same 
wonder  that  had  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him.  But  our 
amazement  was  the  next  moment  increased;  for 
Hilario,  who  had  succeeded  in  his  intrigue,  with 
whatever  lady,  happened  to  be  in  the  next  room, 
and,  either  alarmed  by  the  voice  af  distress,  or  know- 
ing it  to  be  mine,  rushed  in  at  the  door  which  flew 
open  before  him ;  but,  at  the  next  step,  stood  fixed 
in  the  same  stupor  of  astonishment  which  had  seized 
us.  After  a  moment's  recollection,  he  came  up  to 
me,  and  dragging  me  to  the  candle,  gazed  steadfastly 
in  my  face  with  a  look  so  frightful  as  never  to  be  for- 
gotten; it  was  the  pale  countenance  of  rage,  which 
contempt  had  distorted  with  a  smile ;  his  lips  quiver- 
ed, and  he  told  me,  in  a  voice  scarce  articulate,  that, 
"^ough  I  might  well  be  frightened  at  having  stum- 
bled upon  an  acquaintance  whom  I  doubted  whether 
I  could  trust,  yet  I  should  not  have  screamed  so 
loud.'*  After  this  insult,  he  quitted  me  with  as  much 
negligence  as  he  could  assume;  and  bowing  ob- 
sequiously to  Caprinus,  told  him,  '^  he  would  leave 
me  to  his  care."  Caprinus  had  not  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  reply ;  nor  had  I  power  to  make  any  at- 
tempt, either  to  pacify  or  retain  Hilario. 

*  When  he  was  gone  I  burst  into  tears,  but  was 
still  unable  to  speak.  From  this  agony  Caprinus 
laboured  to  relieve  me ;  and  I  began  to  hope,  that 
he  sincerely  participated  my  distress :  Caprinus,  how- 
ever, soon  appeared  to  be  chiefly  solicitous  to  im- 
prove what,  with  respect  to  himself,  he  began  to 
think  a  fortunate  mistake.  He  had  no  conception, 
that  I  intended  an  assignation  with  my  husband ;  but 
believed,  like  Hilario,  that  I  had  mistaken  the  per- 
son for  whom  my  favours  were  intended :  while  he 
lamented  my  distress  and  disappointment,  therefore, 
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he  pressed  my  hand  with  gteat  ardour,  wished  thai 
he  had  been  thought  wor^y  of  my  confidence  and 
my  love ;  and,  to  facilitate  his  design  upon  the  wife 
of  his  friend,  declared  himself  a  man  of  honour,  and 
ihst  he  would  maintain  the  character  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life. 

^  To  such  an  address  in  such  circumstances;  what 
could  I  reply  ?  Grief  had  disarmed  my  resentment, 
and  the  pride  of  suspected  virtue  had  forsaken  me. 
I  expressed  myself,  not  in  reproaches  but  complaints; 
and  abruptly  aisengaging  myself  from  him,  I  adjured 
him  to  tell  me,  *'  how  he  had  procured  his  habit,  and 
whether  it  had  not  been  hired  by  Hilario  ?**  Ih 
seemed  to  be  struck  with  the  question,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  urged  it;  '^  I  hired  it,''  said  he,  ^^ my- 
self, at  a  warehouse  in  Tavistock-street ;  but  when 
I  came  to  demand  it,  I  was  told  it  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  confusion  and  dispute.  When  I  made 
my  agreement,  the  master  was  absent ;  and  the  ser- 
vant neglecting  to  acquaint  him  with  it  at  his  return, 
he  afterward,  in  the  absence  of  the  servant,  made  the 
same  agreement  with  another ;  but  I  know  not  with 
whom;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  relinquish  his  claim,  after  he  had  been 
convinced  of  the  mistake/' 

'  I  now  clearly  discovered  the  snare  in  which  I  bad 
been  taken,  and  could  only  lament  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  escape.  Whether  Caprinus  began  to  conceive 
my  design,  or  whether  he  was  indeed  touched  atmv 
distress,  which  all  his  attempts  to  alleviate  increased, 
I  know  not ;  but  he  desisted  from  farther  protesta- 
tions and  importunity,  and  at  my  earnest  request  pro- 
cured me  a  chair,  and  left  me  to  my  fortune. 

'  I  now  reflected,  with  inconceivable  anguish,  upon 
the  change  which  a  few  hours  had  made  in  my  con- 
dition. I  had  left  my  house  in  the  height  of  exf^ 
tation,  that  in  a  few  hours  I  should  add  to  the  dig' 
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nity  of  an  untainted  reputation  the  felicity  of  conju- 
gal endearments.  I  returned  disappointed  and  de- 
graded ;  detected  in  all  the  circumstances  of  guilt, 
to  which  I  had  not  approached  even  in  thought; 
haying  justified  the  jealousy  which  I  sought  to  remove, 
and  forfeited  the  esteem  which  I  hoped  to  improve  jto 
veneration.  With  these  thoughts  I  once  more  en- 
tered my  dressing-room,  which  was  on  the  same  flocnr 
with  my  chamber,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I 
heard  Hilario  come  in. 

*  He  went  immediately  to  his  chamber ;  and  being 
told  that  I  was  in  the  next  room,  he  locked  the  door, 
but  did  not  go  to  bed,  for  I  could  hear  him  walk 
backward  and  forward  all  the  nio^ht. 

^  Early  in  the  morning  I  sent  a  sealed  billet  to  him 
by  his  viuet ;  for  I  had  not  made  a  confidante,  ev^ 
of  my  woman  :  it  contained  only  a  pressing  entreaty 
to  be  heard,  and  a  solemn  asseveration  of  my  inno- 
cence, which  I  hoped  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
{NTove.  He  sent  me  a  verbal  answer,  that  I  might 
come  to  him ;  to  him,  therefore,  I  went,  not  as  a  judge, 
but  a  criminal ;  not  to  accuse  him,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  guilty,  but  to  justify  myself,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  innocent;  and  at  this  moment,  I  would  haye 
given  the  world  to  have  been  restored  to  that  state, 
which  the  day  before  I  had  thought  intolerable. 

^  I  found  him  in  great  agitation ;  which  yet  he  la- 
boured to  eonceal.  I  therefore  hasted  to  relate  my 
project,  the  motives  from  which  it  was  undertaken,  ana 
the  means  by  which  it  had  been  disappointed.  He 
heard  me  with  calmness  and  attention,  till  I  related 
the  particular  of  the  habit :  this  threw  him  into  a  new 
fit  of  jealousy,  and,  starting  from  his  seat,  "  What," 
Baidl^  *' have  you  paid  for  this  intelligence  ?  Of 
^hom  could  you  learn  it,  but  the  wretch  with  whom 
I  left  you?  Did  he  not,  when  he  found  you  were  dis- 
appointed of  another,  solicit  for  himself?"    Here  ^^ 
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paused  for  my  reply ;  and  as  I  could  not  deny  the 
fact,  I  was  silent;  my  inviolable  regard  for  truth  was 
mistaken  for  the  confusion  of  guilt,  and  equally  pre- 
vented my  justification.  His  passion  returned  with 
yet  greater  violence.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  **  that  Ca- 
prinus  related  this  incident,  only  that  you  might  be 
enabled  to  impose  upon  my  credulity,  and  that  he 
might  obtain  a  participation  of  the  favours  which  you 
lavished  upon  others :  but  I  am  not  thus  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  concurrence  of  accident  with  cunning, 
nor  reconciled  to  the  infamy  which  you  have  brought 
upon  my  name."  With  this  injurious  reproach  he 
would  have  left  me;  but  I  caught  hold  of  him^  and 
entreated  that  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  warehousei 
where  the  testimony  of  persons,  wholly  disinterested, 
might  convince  him  that  I  was  there  immediately 
after  him,  and  inquired  which  dress  he  had  chosen. 
To  this  request  he  replied,  by  asking  me,  in  a  per- 
emptory tone,  "  Whether  Caprinus  had  not  told  me 
where  the  habit  was  hired?"  As  I  was  struck  with 
the  suddenness  and  the  design  of  the  question,  I  had 
not  fortitude  to  confess  a  truth  which  yet  I  disdained 
to  deny.  Hilario  again  triumphed  in  the  successful 
detection  of  my  artifices ;  and  told  me,  with  a  sneer, 
6f  insupportable  contempt  and  derision,  that,  *^  he 
who  had  so  kindly  directed  me  to  find  my  witnesses, 
was  too  able  a  solicitor  not  to  acquaint  them  what 
testimony  they  were  to  give." 

'  Expostulation  was  now  at  an  end,  and  I  disdain- 
ed to  entreat  any  mercy  under  the  imputation  of  guilt. 
All  that  remained,  therefore,  was  still  to  hide  my 
wretchedness  in  my  bosom ;  and,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
serve that  character  abroad,  which  I  had  lost  at  home. 
But  this  I  soon  found  to  be  a  vain  attempt ;  it  was 
immediately  whispered  as  a  secret,  that,  "  Hilario, 
who  had  long  suspected  me  of  a  criminal  correspon-' 
dence,had  at  length  traced  me  from  the  masquerade 
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to  a  bagnio^  and  surprised  me  with  a  f(^l}ow."  It 
was  in  vain  for  me-^to  attempt  the  recovery  of  my 
character  by  giving  another  turn  to  this  report,  ^or 
the  principal  facts  I  could  not  deny  ;  and  those  who 
appeared  to  be  most  my  friends,  after  they  had  at- 
tended to  what  they  called  nice  distinctions  and  mi* 
ante  circumstances^  could  only  say  that  it  wa9  a  dark 
iffair,  and  they  hoped  I  was  not  so  guilty  as  was  ge- 
lerally  believed.  I  was  avoided  by  my  female,  ac- 
luaintance  as  infamous:  if  I  went  abroad^  I  was 
jointed  out  with  a  whisper  and  a  nod :  and  if  I 
stayed,  at  home^  I  saw  no  face  but  my  servant's, 
rhose,  whose  levity  I  had  silently  censured  by  de*- 
dining  to  practise  it^  now  revenged  themselves  of  the 
mtue  by  which  they  were  condemned,  and  thanked 
Grod  they  had  never  yet  picked  up  fellows,  thoagh 
they  were  not  so  squeamish  as  to  refuse  going  to  a 
balL  Bat  this  was  not  the  worst;  every  libertine, 
irhose  fortune  authorized  the  insolence,  was  now 
nuddiig  me  offers  of  protection  in  nameless  scrawl 
and  feared  not  to  solicit  me  to  adultery ;  the^  dared 
to  hope  I  should  accept  their  proposal  by  directing 
to  A  B,  who  declares,  like  Caprinus,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  will  not  scruple  to  run  my  husband 
through  the  body,  who  now,  indeed,  thought  himself 
authorized  to  treat  me  with  every  species  of  cruelty 
but  blows,  at  the  same  time  that  his  house  was  a  per- 
petual scene  of  lewdness  and  debauchery. 

'  Reiterated  provocation  and  insult  soon  became 
intolerable  :  I  therefore  applied  to  a  distant  relation, 
^ho  so  far  interested  himself  in  my  behalf  as  to  ob- 
tain me  a  separate  maintenance,  with  which  I  retired 
into  the  country,  and  in  this  world  have  no  hope  but 
to  perpetuate  my  obscurity. 

*  In  this  obscurity,  however,  your  p^per  is  known : 
■nd  I  have  communicated  an  adventure  to  the  Ad- 
venturer, not  merely  to  indulge  complaint,  or  gratify 
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curiosity,  but  because  I  think  it  confirms  some  prin- 
ciples which  you  have  before  illustrated. 

*  Those  who  doubt  of  a  future  retribution,  may  re- 
flect, that  I  have  been  involved  in  all  the  miseries  of 
guilt,  except  the  reproach  of  conscience  and  the  fear 
of  hell,  by  an  attempt  which  was  intended  to  reclaim 
another  wom  vice,  and  obtain  the  reward  of  my  own 
virtue. 

^  My  example  may  deter  others  from  venturing  to 
the  verge  of  rectitude,  and  assuming  the  appearance 
of  evil.   On  the  other  hand,  those  who  judge  of  mere 
appearances  without  charity,  may  remark,  that  no 
conduct  was  ever  condemned  with  less  show  of  in- 
jiirious  severity,  nor  yet  with  less  justice,  than  mine. 
AVhether  my  narrative  will  be  believed  indeed  I  can- 
liot  determme ;  but  where  innocence  is  possible,  it 
is  dangerous  to  impute  euilt,  *' because  with  whatso- 
ever judgment  men  judge  they  shall  be  judged ;"  a 
truth  which,  if  it  was  remembered  and  believed  by  all 
who  profess  to  receive  it  upon  Divine  authority, 
would  impose  silence  upon  the  censorious,  and  extort 
candour  from  the  selfish.  And  I  hope  that  the  ladies, 
who  read  my  story,  will  never  hear,  but  with  indig- 
nation, that  the  understanding  of  a  libertine  Is  a 
pledge  of  reformation  ;  for  his  life  cannot  be  known 
without  abhorrence,  nor  shared  witliout  ruin. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
^  Desdemona/ 
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Lati&s  regnes,  avidom  domando 
SpiritaiD,  quani  si  Lybiam  remotis 
Gadibus  jungas,  et  uterque  Pcenus 

Serriat  uni. — Hob. 

By  virtue's  precepts  to  control 

The  tlursty  cravings  of  the  soul, 

la  over  wider  realms  to  reign 

Unenvied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 

Yoa  could  to  distant  Lybia  join. 

And  both  the  Carthages  were  thine. — Fbancis. 

Wheh  Socrates  was  asked^  '  which  of  mortal  men 
was  to  be  accounted  nearest  to  the  gods  in  happi- 
ness? he  answered^  *  That  man,  who  is  in  want  of 
fewest  things.' 

In  this  answer  Socrates  left  it  to  be  guessed  by 
his  anditorSy  whether,  by  the  exemption  from  want 
which  was  to  constitute  nappiness,  he  meant  ampli- 
tude of  possessions  or  contraction  of  desire.    And, 
indeed,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  them, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  confessed  the  inhabitant  of 
a  tub  the  next  man  to  the  master  of  the  world ;  and 
left  a  declaration  to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was  not 
Alexander,  he  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes. 

These  two  states,  however,  though  they  resemble 
each  other  in  their  consequence,  differ  widely  with 
Aspect  to  the  facility  with  which  they  maybe  attained. 
To  make  great  acquisitions  can  happen  to  very  few; 
^d  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  to  many  it 
^1  be  incident  to  labour  without  reward,  and  to  lose 
^hat  they  already  possess  by  endeavours  to  make  it 
^OTe ;  some  will  always  want  abilities,  and  others 
^opportunities,  to  accumulate  wealth.   It  is  therefore 
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happy,  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more  certain  and 
easy  road  to  plenty ;  every  man  may  grow  rich  by 
contracting  his  wishes,  and  by  quiet  acquiescence  in 
what  has  been  given  him,  supply  the  absence  of  more. 

Yet  so  far  is  almost  every  man  from  emulating  the 
happiness  of  the  gods,  by  any  other  means  than  grasp- 
ing at  their  power,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  great  busi- 
ness of  life  to  create  wants  as  fast  as  they  are  satisfied. 
It  has  been  long  observed  by  moralists,  that  eveiy 
man  squanders  or  loses  a  great  part  of  that  life,  of 
which  every  man  knows  and  deplores  the  shortness : 
and  it  may  be  remarked  with  equal  justness,  that 
though  every  man  laments  his  own  insufficiency  to 
his  happiness,  and  knows  himself  a  necessitous  and 
precanous  being,  incessantly  soliciting  the  assistance 
of  others,  and  feeling  wants  which  his  own  art  or 
strength  cannot  supply ;  yet  there  is  no  man,  who 
does  not,  by  the  superaddition  of  unnatural  cares, 
render  himself  still  more  dependant ;  who  does  not 
create  an  artificial  poverty,  and  suffer  himself  to. feel 
pain  for  the  want  of  that,  of  which,  when  it  is  gained, 
ne  can  have  no  enjoyment. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lose  port 
of  our  time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and  invisible, 
and  many  an  hour  is  passed  before  we  recollect  that 
it  is  passing ;  so  unnatural  desires  iasinuate  them-* 
selves  unobserved  into  the  mind,  and  we  do  not  per- 
ceive  that  they  are  gaining  upon  us,  till  the  pain 
which  they  give  us  awakens  us  to  notice.  No  nuun 
is  sufficiently  vigilant  to  take  account  of  every  mi* 
nute  of  his  life,  or  to  watch  every  motion  of  hisneart 
Much  of  our  time  likewise  is  sacrificed  to  cqstOQi; 
we  trifle,  because  we  see  others  trifle  :  in  the  same 
manner  we  catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  de» 
sire ;  we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pursuit  of  imaginarj 
good,,  and. begin  to  bustle  in  the  same  chase,  lei^ 
greater  activity  should  triumph  over  us. 
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tue,  that  to  man,  as  a  member  of  sodetY, 
togs  become  necessary,  which,  perhaps,  m 
of  nature  are  superfluous;  and  that  many 
ot  absolutely  necessary,  are  yet  so  useful  and 
nt,  that  they  cannot  easily  be  spared.  I  will 
t  a  more  ample  and  liberal  concession.  In 
states  and  regular  governments,  the  tempta- 
wealth  and  rank,  and  to  the  distinctions  that 
lem,  are  such  as  no  force  of  understanding 
sasyto  resist.  ' 

refore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed  only 
Etvours  after  wealdi  and  honour;  by  solici- 
ich  the  world,  whether  justly  or  not,  con- 
as  important ;  I  should  scarcely  have  had 
to*  inculcate  aiiy  precepts  of  moderation  and 
ice.  He  that  is  engaged  in  a  pursuit,  in 
1  mankind  profless  to  be  bis  rivsds,  is  sup- 
ly  the  authority  of  all  mankind  in  the  pro- 
of his  design,  and  will,  therefore,  scarcely 
iear  the  lectures  of  a  solitary  philosopher. 
[  certain  that  the  accumulation  of  honest  gain 
be  hindered,  or  the  ambition  of  just  honours 
0  be  repressed.  Whatever  can  enable  the 
r  to  confer  any  benefit  upon  others,  may  be 
upon  virtuous  principles ;  and  we  ought  not 
ly  to  accuse  any  man  of  intending  to  confine 
ence  of  his  acquisitions  to  himself, 
we  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom  shall 
among  those  that  fortune  permits  to  form 
n  manners,  that  is  not  toitnenting  himself 
rish  for  something,  of  which  all  the  pleaswre 
lie  benefit  will  cease  at  the  moment  of  at- 
i  ?  One  man  is  beggaring  his  posterity  to 
louse,  which  when  finished  he  never  will  in- 
nother  is  levelling  mountains  to  open  a  pros- 
dch,  whenhe  ha«  once  enjoyed  it,  he  can  cn- 
nore ;  another  is  painting  ceSings,  carving 
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wainscot,  and  filling  his  apartments  with  costly  fur- 
niture, only  that  some  neighbouring  house  may  not 
be  richer  or  finer  than  his  own. 

That  splendour  and  elegance  are  not  desiraUe, 
I  am  not  so  abstracted  from  life  as  to  inculcate ;  but 
if  we  inquire  closely  into  the  reason  for  which  tfaey 
are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them  valued  prindpaBy 
as  evidences  of  wealth.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  shew 
greater  depravity  of  understanding,  than  to  deHj^ 
in  the  show  when  the  reality  is  wanting ;  or  valun- 
tarily  to  become  poor,  that  strangers  may  for  ft  time 
imagine  us  to  be  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more  trifling 
anxieties.  Men  mav  be  found,  who  are  kepi  fixwi 
sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particularly  variegated; 
who  are  wasting  their  lives,  in  stratagems  to  obtam  a 
book  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  nnders^snd; 
who  pine  with  envy  at  the  flowers  of  another  man's 
parterre :  who  hover  like  vultures  round  the  owner  of 
a  fossil,  in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  deatii; 
and  who  would  not  much  regret  to  see  a  street  fat 
.flames,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  be  scattered  id  the 
tumult. 

He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sages  in 
terms  exaggerated  and  hvperbolical,  has  convtfied 
but  little  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A  sliifat  ao« 
quaintance  with  their  studies,  and  a  few  visiiii  to 
tneir  assemblies,  would  inforin  him,  that  nofliiiig  if 
so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice  and  caprice  6an  give 
it  value ;  nor  any  thing  of  so  little  use,  but  Aflt  by 
indulging  an  idle  competition  or  unreasonable  piidSi 
a  man  may  make  it  to  himself  one  of  the  necediaiiii 
of  life 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  surely,  without  iticofriag 
the  censure  of  moroseness,  advise  every  manioil^ 
pel. when  they  invade  his  mind;  or  if  hi9  adioill 
themi  never  to  allow  them  any  greater  inflmiM 
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than  18  necessary  to  give  petty  employments  tlie 
power  of  pleasing,  and  diversify  the  day  with  slight 
amusements. 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  its  object,  will 
always  be  able  to  interrupt  tranquillity.  What  we 
bdieTC  ourselves  to  want,  torments  us  not  in  pro- 
portion to  its  real  value,  but  according  to  the  esti. 
malion  by  which  we  have  rated  it  in  our  own  minds : 
in  some  diseases,  the  patient  has  been  observed  to 
long  for  food,  which  scarce  any  extremity  of  hun- 
ger would  in  health  have  compelled  him  to  swal- 
U)w ;  but  while  his  organs  were  thus  depraved  the 
Graying  was  irresistible,  nor  could  any  rest  be  ob- 
tained tOl  it  was  appeased  by  compliance.  Of  the 
same  nature  are  the  irregular  s^ppetites  of  the  mind; 
^ueh  they  are  often  excited  by  trifles,  they  are 

aoally  disquieting  with  real  wants :  the  Roman, 
10  wept  at  the  death  of  his  lamprey,  felt  the 
saihe  degree  of  sorrow  that  extorts  tears  on  other 
occasions. 

Luntlin^  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to  be 
repressed  upon  yet  a  higher  consideration;  they 
must  be  considered  as  enemies  not  only  to  happi- 
ness but  to  virtue.  There  are  mop  among  those 
commonly  reckoned  the  learned  and  the  wise,  who 
spare  no  stratagems  to  remove  a  competitor  at  an 
auction,  who  will  sink  the  price  of  a  rarity  at  the 
eipense  of  truth,  and  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  trust 
alone  in  a  library  or  cabinet.  These  are  faults, 
which  the  fraternity  seem  to  look  upon  as  jocular 
miiehiefs,  or  to  think  excused  by  the  violence  of  the 
t^nptation :  but  I  shall  always  fear  that  he,  who  ac- 
customs himself  to  fraud  iu  little  things,  wants  only 
opportunity  to  practise  it  in  greater ;  *  He  that  has 
hardened  iiimself  by  killing  a  sheep,'  says  Pvtha- 
goras,  *  will  with  less  reluctance  shed  the  blood  of  a 
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To  prizg  every  thing  according  to  it&  real  -vts^, 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  rational  being.  There  arc 
few  things  which  can  much  conduce  to  happiness, 
and,  therefore,  few  things  to  be  ardently  desired 
He  that  looks  upon  the  business  and  bue^tle  of  the 
world,  with  the  philosophy  with  which  Socratei 
surveyed  the  fair  at  Athens^  will  turn  away  at  lasl 
with  his  exclamation,  '  How  many  things  are  hen 
which  I  do  not  want  I' — T. 


N»  120.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29, 1753. 


-Ultima  semper 


Expectanda  dies  homini,  dicique  beatus 

Ante  obitom  nemo  supremaque  fanera  debet.— ^ns. 

Bat  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high. 

Can  be  condaded  blest  before  he  die. — Authboh, 

The  numerous  miseries  of  human  life  have  eztorttfi 
in  all  ages  a  universal  complaint.  The  wisest  of 
men  terminated  all  his  experiments  in  search  of  hapr 
piness,  by  the  mournful  confession,  that  f  all  Is  f% 
nity;'  and  the  ancient  patriarchs  lamented,  that/ dM 
days  of  their  pilgrimage  were  few  and  evil.' . 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topic  on  which  it  is  more  sih. 
perfluous  to  accumulate  authorities,  nor  any  asaeh. 
tion  of  which  pur  own  eyes  will  more  easily  dii- 
cover,  or  our  sensations  more  frequently  imprepii 
the  truth,  than,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  ma% 
that  our  present  state  is  a  state  of  danger  and  isr 
felicity.  -> 

When  we  take  the  most  distant  prospect  of  lifc 
what  does  it  present  us  but  a  chaos  of  unhappinM 
a  conftised  and  tumultuous  scene  of  labour  $fA 
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contest,  disappointment  and  defeat?  If  we  view 
past  ages  in  Uie  reflection  of  history,  what  do  tbej 
o£Per  to  our  meditation  but  crimes  and  calamities  ? 
One  year  is  distinguished  by  a  famine,  another  by 
an  earthquake :  kingdoms  are  made  desolate,  some- 
times by  wars,  and  sometimes  by  pestilence ;  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  interrupted  at  one  time  by  the 
caprices  of  a  tyrant,  at  another  by  the  rage  of  a  con<- 
queror.  The  memory  is  stored  only  with  vicissi- 
tudes of  evil :  and  the  happiness,  such  as  it  is,  of 
one  part  of  mankind,  is  found  to  arise  commonly 
from  sanguinary  success,  from  victories  which  confer 
upon  them  the  power,  not  so  much  of  improving  life 
by  any  new  enjoyment,  as  of  inflicting  misery  on 
others,  and  gratifying  their  own  pride  by  comparative 
greatness. 

But  by  him  that  examines  life  with  a  more  close 
attention,  the  happiness  of  the  world  will  be  found 
still  less  than  it  appears.  In  some  intervals  of  pub- 
lic prosperity,  or  to  use  terms  more  proper,  in  some 
intermissions  of  calamity,  a  general  diffusion  of  hap- 
piness may  seem  to  overspread  a  people;  all  is 
triuibph  and  exultation,  jollity  and  plenty;  there 
are  no  public  fears  and  dangers,  and  '  no  complain- 
ings in  the  streets/  But  the  condition  of  indivi- 
duals is  very  little  mended  by  this  general  calm : 
pain,  and  msuice,  and  discontent,  still  continue  their 
oavoc :  the  silent  depredation  goes  incessantly  for- 
ward ;  and  the  grave  continues  to  be  filled  by  the 
victims  of  sorrow. 

He  that  enters  a  gay  assembly,  beholds  the  cheer- 
fulness displayed  in  every  countenance,  and  finds  all 
sitting  vacant  and  disengaged,  with  no  other  atten- 
tion &an  to  give  or  to  receive  pleasure ;  would  natu- 
rally imagine,  that  he  had  reached  at  last  the  me-, 
tn^lis  of  felicity,  the  place  sacred  to  gladness  of 
heitt,  from  whence  all  fear  and  anxiety  were  irrever- 
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iibly  excluded..  Such,  indeed,  we  may  often  find  to 
be  the  opinion  of  those,  who  from  a  lower  statioii 
look  up  to  pomp  and  gaiety  which  they  caimot 
reach ;  but  who  is  there  of  those  who  frequent  these 
luxurious  assemblies,  that  will  not  confess  his  own 
uneasiness,  or  cannot  recount  the  vexations  and  dii- 
tresses  that  prey  upon  the  lives  of  his  gay  compsp 
nions  ? 

.  The  wodd,  in  its  best  state,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  larger  assembly  of  beings,  combining  to  counterfeit 
happmess  which  they  do  not  feel,  employing  eviery 
art  and  contrivance  to  embellish  life,  and  to  hide 
their  real  condition  from  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  species  of  happiness  most  obvious  to  the  ob- 
servation of  others,  is  that  which  depends  upon  the 
goods  of  fortune ;  yet  even  this  ia  often  fictitioak 
There  is  in  the  world  more  poverty  than  is  genenlly 
imaged ;  not  only  because  many  whose  possessiqps 
are  Targe  have  desires  still  larger,  and  many  meanue 
their  wants  by  the  gratifications  which  others  einay; 
but  g;reat  numbers  are  pressed  by  real  necessities 
which  it  is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and  are 
forced  to  purchase  the  appearance  of  competence 
and  cheerfulness  at  the  expense  of  many  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life. 

Many,  however,  are  confessedly  rich,  and  msny 
more  are  sufHciendy  removed  from  all  danger  of  i^ 
poverty:  but  it  has  been  long  ago  remarkodyAat 
money  cannot  purchase  quiet;  the  highest  of  bmd- 
kind  can  promise  themselves  no  exemption  from 
that  discora  or  suspicion,  by  which  the  sweetness  of 
domestic  retirement  is  destroyed ;  and  must  alwqr* 
be  even  more  exposed,  in  the  same  degree  as  wj 
are  elevated  above  others,  to  the  treachery  of  iir 
.  pendants,  the  calumny  of  defamers,  and  the  vioknoe 
of  opponents. 

Affliction  is  inseparable  from  our  present  state;  it 
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adheres  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world/ in  differ- 
ent proportions  indeed,  but  with  an  allotment  which 
seems  very  Uttle  regulated  by  our  own  conduct.  It 
has  been  the  boast  of  some  swelling  moralists,  that 
every  man's  fortune  was  in  his  own  power,  that  pru^ 
dence  supplied  the  place  of  all  other  divinities,  and 
that  happiness  is  the  unfailing  consequence  of  virtue; 
But,  surely,  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence  is  stored 
with  arrows,  against  which  thc^  shield  of  human  vir- 
tue, however  adamantine  it  has  been  boasted,  is  held 
up  in  vain :  we  do  not  always  suffer  by.  our  crimes ; 
we  are  not  always  protected  by  our  innocence. 

A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  suffering  by  the  crimes  of  others ;  even  his 
goodness  may  raise  him  enemies  of  implacable  ma- 
'£ce  and  restless  perseverance :  the  good  man  has 
never  been  warranted  by  heaven  from  the  treachery 
of  friends,  the  disobedience  of  children,  or  the  dis- 
honesty of  a  wife ;  he  may  see  his  cares  made  use- 
less by  profusion,  his  instructions  defeated  by  per- 
verseness,  and  his  kindness  rejected  by  ingratitude ; 
he  may  languish  under  the  infamy  of  false  accusa- 
tions, or  perish  reproachfully  by  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other  mortds,  to  all 
the  influences  of  natural  evil :  his  harvest  is  not  spared 
by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle  by  the  murrain ;  his 
house  flames  like  others  in  a  conflagration ;  nor  have 
his  ships  any  peculiar  power  of  resisting  hurricanes : 
his  mind,  however  elevated,  inhabits  a  body  subject 
to  innumerable  casualties,  of  which  he  must  always 
share  the  dangers  and  the  pains;  he  bears  about  him 
the  seeds  of  disease,  and  may  linger  away  a  great 
part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  golU  or 
stone ;  at  one  time  groaning  with  insufferable  an- 
guish, at  another  dissolved  in  listlessness  and  lan- 
'guor. 
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From  this  general  and  indiscriminate  distribution 
of  misery,  the  moralists  have  always  derived  one  of 
their  strongest  moral  arguments  for  a  future  state ; 
for  since  the  common  events  of  the  present  life  hap- 
pen alike  to  the  good  and  bad,  it  follows  from  the 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  there  must  be  an- 
other state  of  existence,  in  which  a  just  retribution 
shall  be  made,  and  every  man  shall  be  happy  and 
miserable  according  to  his  works. 

Tlie  miseries  of  life  may,  perhaps,  afford  some 
proof  of  a  future  state,  compared  as  well  with  the 
mercy  as  the  justice  of  God.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined,  that  Infinite  Benevolence  would  create  a 
being  capable  of  enjoying  so  much  more  than  is  here 
to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  nature  to  prolong 
pain  by  remembrance,  and  anticipate  it  by  terror,  if 
he  was  not  designed  for  something  nobler  and  better 
than  a  state,  in  which  many  of  his  faculties  can  serve 
only  for  his  torment:  in  which  he  is  to  be'  importuned 
by  desires  that  never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel  many 
evils  which  he  has  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to  fear 
many  which  he  shall  never  feel :  there  will  surely 
come  a  time,  when  every  capacity  of  happiness 
shall  be  filled,  and  none  shall  be  wretched  but  by 
his  own  fault. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  aiHiction  chiefly  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts  are 
fixed  upon  a  better  state.    Prosperity,  allayed  and 
imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to  intoxicate  the  ima* 
gination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present  scene,  to 
produce  confidence  and  elation,  and  to  make  him 
who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  forget  the  hand 
by  which  they  were  bestowed.     It  is  seldom  that 
we  are,  otherwise  than  by  affliction,  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  our  own  imbecility,  or  taught  to  know  ho^ 
little  all  our  acquisitions  can  conduce  to  safety  or  to 
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quiet;  and  how  justly  we  may  ascribe  to  the  super- 
intendence of  a  higher  power,  those  blessings  which 
in  the  wantonness  of  success  we  consider^  as  the 
attainments  of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  ability  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an  ha- 
bitual consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  those  pleasures  that  soHcit  our  pur- 
suit ;  and  this  consideration  can  be  inculcated  only 
by  stffliction.  ^  O  Death !  how  bitter  is  the  remem- 
brance of  thee,  to  a  man  that  lives  at  ease  in  his 
possessions  !*  If  our  present  state  were  one  conti- 
nued succession  of  delights,  or  one  uniform  flow  of 
calnmess  and  tranquilUty,  we  should  never  willingly 
think  upon  its  end;  deadi  would  then  surely  sur- 
prise us  as  ^  a  thief  iii  the  night ;'  and  our  task  of 
duty  would  remain  unfinished,  till  ^  the  night  came 
when  no  man  can  work.' 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felicity^  we 
may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by  re^' 
membering,  that  they  are  no  particular  marks*  of 
divine  displeasure ;  smce  all  the  distresses  of  perse- 
cation  have  been  safiered  by  those  '  of  whom  the' 
world  was  not  worthy ;'  and  the  Redeemer  of  mah- 
kind  himself  was  *  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.*--T. 
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N"  121.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  I,  1754. 


Ama  yirnmque  cano,  Tioja  qui  piimuj  ab  oris 
Ilaliim,  falo  prafugui,  Lavinaqae  venil 
Litar4.     Mullflm  iJie  et  letrii  jBClalua  el  alto  : 

MullB  quoque  el  bello  pajsua. 

Armi  andlhc  m«n  Iiing,  vthoforc'd  bj  fate, 

Eipfll'd  and  eiil'd,  left  <he  Trojan  ihoie. 
Long  lubfiura,  both  by  oea  and  Land  he  bore. 
And  in  the  doubtful  war.— Dbvdek. 


'  To  THE  Advj 
'SIR, 
*  A  FEW  nights  ago,  after  I  came  home  from  the  ta- 
vern, I  took  up  the  first  volume  of  your  papers,  which 
at  present  is  deposited  near  the  elbow-chair  in  my 
chamber,  and  happened  to  read  the  fifth  number, 
which  contains  the  narrative  of  a  Flea.  After  I  fell 
asleep,  I  imagined  the  book  still  to  tie  open  before 
me,  and  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  I  saw,  not  a 
Flea,  but  a  Louse,  who  addressed  me  with  such 
solemnity  of  accent,  that  it  brought  to  my  mind 
some  orations  which  I  had  formerly  heard  ia  Saint 
Stephen's  Chapel. 

"  Sir,"  said  lie,  "  it  has  been  remarked  by  those, 
who  have  enriched  themselves  from  the  mines  of 
knowledge  by  deep  researches  and  laborious  study, 
that  sublunary  beings  are  all  mortal,  and  that  life  ib 
a  state  of  perpetual  peril  and  inquietude ;  such,  in- 
deed, hitherto  has  been  my  experience  ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  remember,  that  I  have  brought  calamity  upoa 
myself  by  any  uncommon  deviations  either  from  vir- 
tue or  prudence. 
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*'  I  was  hatched  in  the  head  of  a  boy  about  eight 
reais  old,  who  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  pa- 
ish  nurse,  and  educated  at  the  charity-school.    In 
liis  place,  as  in  a  populous  city,  I  soon  obtained 
i  setdement ;  and  as  our  state  of  adolescence  is 
ibort,  had  in  a  few  months  a  numerous  family. 
fhis,  indeed,  was  the  happiest  period  of  my  life ; 
[  suffered  litUe  apprehension  from  the  comb  or  the 
razor,  and  foresaw  no  misfortune,  except  that  our 
coontiy  should  be  overstocked,  and  yfe  should  be 
compelled  to  wander,  like  the  barbarians   of  the 
norm,  in  search  of  another.     But  it  happened  that 
the  lord  of  our  soil,  in  an  enl  hour,  went  with  some 
of  bis  companions  to  Highgate.    Just  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  a  stage  and  a  mountebank,  where  seve- 
ral feats  of  wit  and  humour  were  performed  by  a 
gentleman  with  a  gridiron  upon  hia  back,  who  as- 
sisted the  doctor  in  his  vocation.    We  were  pre- 
sent in  the  midst  qf  the  crowd,  and  soon  aner- 
^nra'vpon  the  stage ;  which  the  boy  was  persuaded 
to  ascend,  that  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  conjuration,  a 
peat  qaantity  of  gold  might  be  conveyea  under  his 
oat     Under  his  hat,  however,  the  dexteroas  but 
Buidiievous  operator  having  imperceptibly  conveyed 
&  rotten  egg,  clapped  his  hand  smartly  upon  it,  and 
shewed  the  aurum  potabUe  running  down  on  each 
tide,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  beholders, 
to  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  boy,  and  the 
total  ruin  of  our  community. 

'^  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  and  dis- 
tien  which  this  accident  instantly  produced  among 
08 :  we  were  at  once  buried  in  a  quag,  intolerably 
Boistaie,  and  insuperably  viscid:  those  who  had 
been  overturned  in  its  passage,  found  it  impossible 
to  recover  their  situation ;  apod  the  few  who,  hap- 
pening to  lie  near  the  borders  of  the  suffusion,  bad 
iritfa  £e  utmost  efforts  of  their  strength  crawled  to 
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those  parts  which  it  had  not  reached,  laboured  in 
vain  to  free  themselves  from  shackles,  which  evefV 
moment  became  more  strong  as  the  substance  which 
formed  them  grew  more  hard,  and  threatened  in  a 
short  time  totally  to  deprive  them  of  all  power  of 
motion.  I  was  myself  among  this  number,  and  can- 
not even  now  recollect  my  situation  without  shud- 
dering at  my  danger.  In  the  mean  time  the  can- 
didate for  enchanted  gold,  who  in  the  search  of 
pleasure  had  found  only  dirt  and  hunger,  weariness 
and  disappointment,  reflecting  that  his  stolen  holiday 
was  at  an  end,  returned  forlorn  and  disconsolate  to 
his  nurse.  The  nose  of  this  eood  woman  was  soon 
offended  by  an  unsavoury  smell,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  discovered  whence  it  proceeded.    A  few 

Questions,  and  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  broosht 
le  whole  secret  to  light,  and  the  delinauenty  uat 
he  might  be  at  once  purified  and  punished,  was  car- 
ried to  the  next  pump,  where  his  head  was  held  under 
the  spout  till  he  had  received  the  discipline  of  a  pick- 
pocket.   He  was  indeed  very  near  being  drowned ; 
but  his  sufferings  were  notning  in  comparison  of 
ours.    We  were  overwhelmed  with  a  second  iniin- 
dation :  the  cataracts,  which  burst  upon  ns  with  a 
noise  tenfold  more  dreadfVil  than  thunder,  swept 
us  by  hundreds  before  them,  and  the  few  that  re- 
mained would  not  have  had  strength  to  kegp  dieir 
hold  against  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent,  if  it  had 
continued  a  few  minutes  longer.    I  was  still  among 
those  that  escaped ;  and  after  we  had  a  little  reco- 
vered from  our  fright,  we  found  that  if  we  had  lost  onr 
friends,  we  were  released  from  the  viscous  dufanoe 
which  our  own  strength  could  never  have  brokoi* 
We  were  also  delivered  from  the  dread  of  an  emlM- 
tion  and  a  famine,  and  taking  comfort  in  these  reflec- 
tions, we  were  enabled  to  reconcile  ourselves,  wift- 
out  murmuring^  to  the  fate  of  those  whohadpemhed. 
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^  But  the  series  of  misfortanes  which  I  have  beoi 
doomed  to  suffer,  without  respite,  was  now  begun. 
The  next  day  was  Holy  Thursday;  and  the  stupen- 
dous being,  who,  without  labour,  carried  the  mini 
of  OBT  state  in  procession  to  the  bounds  of  his  parish, 
thought  fit  to  break  his  wand  into  a  cudgel  as  soon 
as  Ik  came  home.  This  he  was  impatient  to  use ; 
and  b  an  engagement  with  an  adversary,  who  had 
aimed  himsdf  with  the  like  weapon,  he  received  a 
stroke  upon  his  head,  by  which  my  favourite  wife 
sod  three  children,  the  whole  remains  of  my  ftunily, 
were  crushed  to  atoms  in  a  moment.  I  was  myself 
so  near  as  to  be  thrown  do¥m  by  the  concussion  of 
the  blow ;  and  the  boy  inmiediately  scratching  his 
head  to  alleviate  the  smart,  was  within  a  hair  of  de- 
itrojing  me  with  his  nail. 

**  I  was  so  terrified  at  tins  accident,  that  I  crept 
down  to  the  nape  of  his  neck»  where  I  continued  all 
the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  at  night,  when  he  retired 
to  eat  his  crust  of  bread  in  the  chimney-comer,  I 
concluded  Uiat  I  should  at  least  be  safe  tiU  the 
looming,  and  therefore  began  my  repast,  which  the 
^laagers  and  misfortunes  of  the  day  had  prevented. 
Whether  having  long  fasted,  my  bite  was  more  keen 
Aaa  usual,  or  whether  I  had  made  my  attack  in  a 
iHKe  sensible  part,  I  eannot  tell,  but  the  boy  sud- 
<lenly  thrust  up  his  fingers  with  so  much  speed  and 
dexterity,  that  he  laid  hold  of  me,  and  aimed  with 
dhis  force  to  throw  me  into  the  fire ;  in  this  savage 
^^ttempthe  would  certainly  have  succeeded,  if  I  had 
M  stack  between  his  finger  and  his  nail,  and  fell 
thort  upon  some  linen  that  was  hanging  to  dry. 

"The  woman,  who  took  in  washing,  was  em- 
ployed by  a  laundress  of  some  distinction ;  and  it 
lappened  that  I  had  fallen  on  the  shift  sleeve  of  a 
^ddurated  toast,  who  frequently  made  her  appear- 
ince  at  court..  I  concealed  myself  with  great  cau- 
XXV.  it 
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tion  iD  the  plaiu,  and  the  next  night  had  the  honour 
to  accompany  her  into  the  drawing- room,  where  she 
nas  surrounded  by  rival  beauties,  fcom  whom  shs 
attracted  every  eye,  and  stood  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure of  mind  and  countenance  in  the  centre  of 
admiration  and  desire.  In  this  situation  1  became 
impatient  of  confinement,  and  after  several  etforts 
made  my  way  out  by  her  tucker,  hoping  to  have 
passed  on  under  her  handkerchief  to  her  head ;  but 
in  this  hope  I  was  disappointed,  for  handkerchief 
she  had  none.  I  was  not,  however,  willing  to  go 
back,  and  as  my  station  was  the  principal  object  <^ 
the  whole  circle,  I  was  soon  discovered  by  those 
who  stood  near.  They  gazed  at  me  with  eager  at- 
tention, and  sometimes  turned  towards  each  other 
with  very  intelligent  looks  ;  but  of  this  the  lady  took 
no  notice,  aa  it  was  the  common  effect  of  that  pro- 
fusion of  beauty  which  she  bad  been  used  to  pour 
upon  every  eye ;  the  emotion,  however,  at  length 
increased  till  she  observed  it,  and  glancing  her  eye 
downward  with  a  secret  exultation,  she  discovered 
the  cause :  pride  instantly  covered  those  cheeks  with 
blushes  which  modesty  had  forsaken :  and  as  I  watf 
now  become  sensible  of  my  danger,  I  was  hastening 
to  retreat  At  tills  instant  a  young  nobleman,  who 
perceived  that  the  lady  was  become  sensible  of  her 
disgrace,  and  who,  perhaps,  thought  that  it  might  be 
deemed  an  indecorum  to  approach  the  place  where 
I  stood  with  his  hand  in  a  public  assembly,  stooped 
down,  and  holding  up  his  hat  to  his  face,  directed 
so  violent  a  blast  towards  me  from  his  mouth,  that 
I  vanished  before  it  like  an  atom  in  a  whirlwind  i 
and  in  the  next  moment  found  myself  in  the  toupee 
of  a  battered  beau,  whose  attention  was  engrossed 
by  the  widow  of  a  rich  citizen,  with  whose  plum  he 
hoped  to  pay  his  debts  and  procure  a  new  mistress. 
"  In  this  place  the  hair  was  so  thin,  that  it  scarce ' 
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albrded  me  shelter,  except  a  single  row  of  cuils  on 
each  side,  whefre  the.  powder  and  grease  were  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  my  progress :  here,  howerer,  I 
continaed'near  a  week,  but  it  was  in  every  respect 
I  dreadful  situation.  I  lived  in  perpetual  solicitude 
and  danger,  secluded  from  my  species,  and  exposed 
to  the  cursed  claws  of  the  valet,  who  persecuted  me 
every  morning  and  every  night.  In  the  morning,  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  escaped  from 
being  kneaded  up  in  a  lump  of  pomatum,  or  sqYieezed 
to  death  between  the  burnmg  forceps  of  a  crisping* 
iron;  and  at  night,  after  I  had  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  dexterity  evaded  the  comb,  I  was  still 
liable  to  be  thrust  through  die  body  with  a  pin. 

-  **  I  frequently  meditated  my  escape,  and  formed 
many  proiects  to  effect  it,  wmch  I  afterward  aban- 
doned either  as  dangerous  or  impracticable.  I  ob- 
served that  the  valet  had  a  much  better  head  of  hair 
than  his  master,  and  that  he  sometimes  wore  the 
same  bag ;  into  the  bs^,  therefore,  one  evening,  I 
descends  with  great  circumspection,  and  was  re- 
moved with  it :  nor  was  it  long  before  my  utmost 
expectations  were  answered,  for  the  valet  tied  on  my 
dormitory  to  his  own  hair  the  very  next  morning,  and 
I  gained  a  new  settlement. 

-  **  But  the  bag  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  mas- 
ter's dress  which  was  occasionally  appropriated  by 
the  servant,  who  being  soon  after  my  exploit  de- 
tected in  wearing  a  laced  frock  before  it  had  been 
left  off,  was  turned  away  at  a  minute's  warning,  and 
despwingto  obtain  a  character,  returned  to  the  oc- 
cupEition  m  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  became 
journeyman  to  a  barber  in  the  city,  who,  upon  seeing 
a  specimen  of  his  skill  to  dress  hair  a-la-mode  de  la 
cour,  was  willing  to  receive  him  without  a  scrupu- 
kmn  examination  of  his  morals. 

'^  TTiis  change  in  the  situation  of  my  patron  was  of 
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great  advantage  to  me,  for  I  began  to  have  more^ 
copapany  and  less  disturbance.  But  among  other 
persons  whom  he  attended  every  morning  to  shave, 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  of  great  repute  for  natonl 
knowledge,  a  fellow  of  many  foreign  societiea,  and  ft 
profound  adept  in  experimental  philosophy. .  This^ 

fentleman,  having  conceived  a  design  to  repeat 
euenhoek's  experiments  upon  the  increase  of  on- 
species,  inquired  of  the  proprietor  of  my  dwelling  if 
he  could  help  him  to  a  subject.  The  man  was  at 
first  startled  at  the  question ;  but  it  was  no  sooner 
comprehended  than  he  pulled  out  an  ivory  comb, 
a^nd  produced  myself  and  two  associates,  one  of 
whom  died  soon  after  of  the  hurt  he  received. 

^*  The  sage  received  us  with  thanks,  and  very  care- 
fully conveyed  us  into  his  stocking,  where,  uiough 
it  was  not  a  situation  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  na- 
ture, we  produced  a  numerous  progeny.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  suffered  new  calamity,  and  was  ezpcmedto 
liew  danger.  The  philosopher,  whomi  a  sedentuy 
and  recluse  life  had  rendered  extremely  susceptible 
of  cold,  would  o£ten  sit  with  his  shins  so  near  the 
fire,  that  we  were  almost  scorched  ta  death  befoie 
we  could  get  round  to  the  calf  for  shelter.  He  was 
also  subject  to  frequent  abstractions  of  mind ;.  and 
at  these  times  many  of  us  have  been  miserab^  de- 
stfoved  by  his  broth  or  his  tea,  which  he  woidd 
hoM  so  much  on  one  side  that  it  would  nm  over  Ae 
vessel,  and  overflow  us  with  a  scalding  deluge  from; 
his  knee  to  his  ancle :  nor  was  this  all;  forwhea 
he  felt  the  smart  he  would  rub  the  part  with  his 
hand,  without  reflecting  upon  his  nursery,  till  he  had 
crushed  great  part  of  those  who  had  escaped.  Still, 
however,  it  was  my  fortune  to  survive  for  new  ad- 
ventures. 

'I  The  philosopher,  among  other  visitants  whose 
curiosity  he  was  pleased  to  gratify,  was  sometiiiies 
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faYOured  with  the  company  of  ladies ;  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  lady  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  one 
morning  taken  from  my  family  when  I  least  sus- 
pected ity  and  secured  in  the  apparatus  of  a  solar 
Eoicroscope.     After  I  had  contributed  to  their  asto- 
nishment and  diversion  near  an  hour,  I  was  left  with 
:be  utmost  inhumanity  and  ingratitude  to  perish  of 
hunger,  immured  between  the  two  pieces  of  isinglass 
lurough  which  I  had  been  exhibited.     In  this  condi. 
don  I  remained  three  days  and  three  nights ;  and 
ihonld  certainly  have  perished  in  the  fourth,  if  a  boy 
ibout  sejen  years  old,  who  was  carelessly  left  alone 
in  the  ifopro,  had  not  poked  his  finger  Uirough  the 
lole  in  which  I  was  confined,  and  once  more  set 
ne  at  liberty.      I  was,  however,  extremely  weak, 
und  the  window  being  open  I  was  blown  mto  the 
street,  and  fell  on  the  uncovered  periwig  of  a  doc- 
tor of  physic,  who  had  just  alighted  to  visit  a  patient. 
Thb  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  entered  a  peri- 
w^,  a  situation  which  I  scarce  less  deprecate  than 
the  microscope :  I  found  it  a  desolate  wilderness, 
without  inhabitants  and  without  bounds.     I  conti- 
nued to  traverse  it  with  incredible  labour,  but  I 
knew  not  in  what  direction,  and  despaired  of  being 
ever  restored  either  to  food  or  rest.     My  spirits 
were  at  length  exhausted,  my  gripe  relaxed,  and  I 
fell  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  the  verge 
of  the  labyrinth  in  which  I  had  been  bewildered,  into 
the  head  of  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  over  whom,  af- 
ter my  fall,  I  could  just  perceive  the  doctor  leaning 
to  190k  at  his  tongue. 

^^  By  the  warmUi  and  nourishment  which  this  place 
afforded  me  I  soon  revived.  I  rejoiced  at  my  deli- 
verance, and  thought  I  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
death  of  the  patient  in  whose  head  I  had  taken 
shelter. 

*"  I  was,  however,  soon  convinced  of  my  mistake ; 
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for  among  other  patients  in  the  same  ward  vt9S  a 
child  about  six  years  old,  who  having  been  put  in  for 
a  rupture,  had  ndlen  into  the  jaundice :  for  this  dis- 
ease, the  nurse,  in  the  absence  of  the  physician,  pre* 
scribed  a  certain  number  of  my  species  to  be  aomi- 
nistered  alive  in  a  spoonful  of  milk.  A  collection 
was  immediately  made,  and  I  was  numbered  among 
the  unhappy  victims  which  ignorance  and  inhuma- 
nity had  dius  devoted  to  destruction:  I  was  im- 
mer^d  in  the  potion,  and  saw  myself  approach  the 
homd  jaws  that  I  expected  would  the  next  moment 
close  over  me ;  not  but  that,  in  this  dreadful  mo- 
ment, I  had  some  languid  hope  of  passing  the  gulf 
unhurt,  and  finding  a  settlement  at  the  bottom. 
My  fate,  however,  was  otherwise  determined :  for 
the  child,  in  a  fit  of  frowardness  and  anger,  dashed 
the  spoon  out  of  the  hand  of  the  nurse ;  and  after 
incredible  fatigue,  I  recovered  the  station  to  which 
I  had  descended  from  the  doctor's  wig. 

'*  I  was  once  more  congratulating  myself  on  an 
escape  almost  miraculous,  when  I  was  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  barber,  with  all  the  dreadful  ap- 
paratus of  his  trade.  I  soon  found  that  the  person 
whose  head  I  had  chosen  for  an  asylum  was  become 
delirious,  and  that  the  hair  was  by  the  physician's 
order  to  be  removed  for  a  blister. 

**  Here  my  courage  totally  failed,  and  all  my  hopes 
forsook  me.  It  happened,  however,  that  thougn.I 
was  entangled  in  the  suds,  yet  I  was  deposited  un* 
hurt  upon  the  operator's  shaving  cloth :  from  whence, 
as  he  was  shaving  you  this  night,  I  gained  your 
shoulder,  and  have  this  moment  crawled  outfirom 
the  plaits  of  your  stock,  which  you  have  just  taJcen 
off  and  laid  upon  this  table.  Whether  this  event 
be  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  time  only  can  discover*, 
but  I  still  hope  to  find  some  dwelling,  where  no 
comb  shall  ev€;r  enter^  and  no  nails  shall  ev^r  scratcb; 
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which  neither  pincers  nor  razors  shall  apjnroach ; 
where  I  shall  pass  the  i«mainder  of  life  in  perfect 
/security  and  repose,  amidst  the  smiles  of  society  and 
the  profusion  of  plenty." 

^  At  this  hope,  so  extravagant  and'  ridiculous,  nt^ 
tered  with  such  solemnity  of  diction  and  manner,  I 
hurst  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter  that  awaked 
me :  but  my  mirth  was  instantly  repressed  by  re- 
jSecting  that  the  life  of  man  is  not  less  exposed  to 
evil ;  and  that  all  his  expectations  of  security  and 
happiness  in  temporal  possessions  are  equally  chime- 
rifial'and  absurd.    I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant,. 

DORMITO&J 
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Tekphas  et  Peleus,  cfim  paoper  et  exul  uterqoe, 

Projicit  ampollas  et  sesqnipedalia  verba. 

Si  carat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  qoerel^. — Hor. 

Tragedians  too  lay  by  their  state  to  grieve  : 

Peleos  and  Telephos,  exil'd  and  poor. 

Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words : 

He  that  would  have  spectators  share  his  grief. 

Most  write  not  only  well,  bat  movingly. — Roscommon; 

Madness  being  occasioned  by  a  close  and  continued 
attention  of  the  mind  to  a  single  object,  Shakspeare 
judiciously  represents  the  resignation  of  his  crown 
jU>  daughters  so  cruel  and  unnatural,  as  the  particu-* 
lar  idea  which  has  brought  on  the  distraction  of 
Lear,  and  which  perpetually  recurs  to  his  ims^ina- 
tiouy  and  mixes  itself  with  all  his  ramblings.  Full 
of  this  idea,  therefore,  he  breaks  out  abruptly  in  the 
Fourth  Act :  *  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coin- 
ing: r am  the  king  himself.'-  He  believeik  himself 
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to  be  raising  recruits,  and  censures  the  inability  and 
unskilfulness  of  some  of  his  soldiers :  ^  There's  y<mr 
press-money.  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a 
crow-keeper:  draw  me  a  cloth ier*s  yard.  Look, 
look,  a  mouse !  Peace,  peace :  this  piece  of  toasted 
cheese  will  do  it.'  The  art  of  our  poet  is  transcend- 
ent in  thus  making  a  passage,  that  even  borders  on 
burlesque,  strongly  expressive  of  the  madness  he  is 
painting.  Lear  suddenly  thinks  himself  in  the  field ; 
'  there's  my  gauntlet — 111  prove  it  on  a  giant :'  tod 
that  he  has  shot  his  arrow  successfully  I  ^  Owell 
flown  barb !  i'th' clout :  hewgh  !  give  the  word.'  He 
then  recollects  the  falsehood  and  cruelty  of  his 
daughters,  and  breaks  out  in  some  pathetic  reflec- 
tions on  his  old  age,  and  on  the  tempest  to  which 
he  was  so  Utely  exposed :  '  Ha !  Goneril !  ha, 
Regan !  They  flattered  me  like  a  dog,  and  told  me 
I  had  white  hairs  on  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones 
were  there.  To  say  ay,  and  no,  to  every  thing  that 
I  said — ay  and  no  too,  was  no  good  divinity.  When 
the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wina  to  make 
me  chatter  ;  when  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at 
my  bidding :  there  I  found  *em,  there  I  smelt  'em 
out.  Go  to,  they're  not  men  of  their  words ;  they 
told  me  I  was  every  thing :  'tis  a  lie,  T  am  not  ague- 
proof.'  The  impotence  of  royalty  to  exempt  its  pos- 
sessor, more  than  the  meanest  subject,  from  suf- 
fering natural  evils,  is  here  finely  hinted  at. 

His  friend  and  adherent  Glo'ster,  having  been 
lately  deprived  of  sight,  inquires  if  the  voice  he  hears 
is  not  the  voice  of  the  king ;  Lear  instantly  catches 
the  word,  and  replies  with  great  quickness, 

—Ay,  every  inch  a  king  : 
When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes ! 
I  pardon  that  man's  life.    What  was  thy  cause  ? 
Adultery  ?  no,  thou  shalt  not  die :  die  for  adultery ! 

^e  thei^nakes  some  very  severe  reflections  on  the 
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hypocrisy  of  lewd  and  abandoned  women,  and  adds, 
'  Fie,  fie,  fie ;  pah,  pah ;  give  me  an  ounce  of  civet, 
good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination ;'  and 
as  every  object  seems  to  be  present  to  the  eyes  of 
the  lunatic,  he  thinks  be  pays  for  the  drug :  '  liiere's 
monej  for  thee !'  Very  strong  and  lively  also  is  the 
imagery  in  a  succeeding  speech,  where  he  thinks 
himself  viewing  his  subjects  punished  by  the  proper 
officer: 

Thoa  rascal  bedel,  hold  thy  bloody  band  : 

Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  1  strip  thy  own  back ; 

Thoa  botly  lost'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 

For  which  thou  whip^st  her  ^ 

This  drcomstance  leads  him  to  reflect  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  rank  and  power,  to  conceal  and  palliate  pror 
ffigacy  and  injustice ;  and  .this  fine  satire  is  couched 
in  two  different  metaphors,  that  are  carried  on  with 
mudi  propriety  and  elegance : 

Throog^  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear;. 
Bobes  and  forr'd  gowns  hide  all.    Plate  sin  with  gold,. 
And  ihe  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it 

We  are  moved  to  find  that  Lear  has  some  faint 
knowledge  of  his  old  and  faithful  courtier. 

If  thoa  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eves : 
I  know  thee  well  enough ;  tby  name  is  Olo'ster. 

The  advice  he  then  gives  him  is  very  affecting : 

Thoa  most  be  patient ;  we  came  cryinghither : 

Thoa  know'st  the  first  time  that  we  smeU  the  aii.      ^ 

We  wawle  and  cry— — 

When  we  are  bom,  we  ciy  that  we  are  come 

To  tliis  great  stage  of  fools ! 

This  tender  complaint  of  the  miseries  of  human  life 
bears  so  exact  a  resemblance  with  the  following 
passage  of  Lucretius,  that  I  cannot  forbear  transj- 
acribing  it : 
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Yaglt^que  locom  lugabri  coroplet,  ot  0qiiam  est, 
Cui  tantam  in  viUk  restet  transire  inalorum. 

Then  with  distressfal  cries  he  fills  the  room, 
Too  sure  presages  of  his  future  doom. — Dbydbn 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  our  author  copied  from 
the  Roman ;  on  such  a  subject  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble but  that  two  persons  of  geniOs  and  sensibility 
must  feel  and  think  alike.  Lear  drops  his  moralitiei 
and  meditates  revenge : 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt     I'll  put't  in  proof; 
And  wnen  IVe  stol'n  upon  tt^se  sons-in-law. 
Then  kill,  kUl,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill. 

The  expedient  is  well  suited  to  the  character  of  a 
lunatic,  and  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  word 
*  kill/  forcibly  represent  his  rage  and  desire  of  re- 
venge, aj^d  must  affect  an  intelligent  audience  at 
once  with  pity  and  terror.  At  this  instant  Cordelia 
sends  one  of  her  attendants  to  protect  her  father 
from  the  danger  with  which  he  is  threatened  by 
her  sisters ;  the  wretched  king  is  so  accustomed  to 
misery,  and  so  hopeless  of  succour,  that  when  the 
messenger  offers  to  lead  him  out,  he  imagines  him- 
self taken  captive  and  mortally  wounded : 

No  rescue?  what!  a  prisoner?  I  am  e'en 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune :  use  me  well. 
You  shall  have  ransom.    Let  me  have  surgeons ; 
I  am  cut  to  the  brain. 

Cordelia  at  length  arrives ;  an  opiate  is  administer- 
ed to  the  king,  to  calm  the  agonies  and  agitations  of 
his  mind ;  and  a  most  interesting  interview  ensues 
between  this  daughter,  that  was  so  unjustly  suspect, 
ed  of  disaffection,  and  the  rash  and  mistaken  father. 
Lear,  during  his  slumber,  has  been  arrayed  in  regal 
apparel,  and  is  brought  upon  the  stage  in  a  chair, 
not  recovered  from  his  trance.     I  know  not  a  speeeb 
more  truly  pathetic  than  that  of  Cordelia  when  she 
first  sees  him : 
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Had  yoQ  not  been  their  father*  tliese  white  flakei 
Did  challenge  pity  of  them.    Was  this  a  fac6 
To  be  expos*d  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

The  dreadful ness  of  that  night  is  expressed  by  a 
circamstance  of  great  humanity ;  for  which  kind  of 
strokes  Shakspeare  is  as  eminent  as  for  his  poetry : 

My  very  enemy's  dog, 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 

Against  my  fire.    And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 

To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  rorlom. 

In  short  and  musty  straw  ? 

Lear  begins  to  awake ;  but  his  imagination  is  still 
distempered,  and  his  pain  exquisite ; 

You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'th*  grave. 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss !  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

When  Cordelia  in  great  affliction  asks  him  if  he 
knows  her,  he  replies, 

You  are  a  spirit,  I  know ;  when  did  you  die  ? 

This  reply  heightens  her  distress :  but  his  sensi- 
bility beginning  to  return,  she  kneels  to  him,  and 
begs  his  benediction.  I  hope  I  have  no  readers  that 
can  peruse  his  answer  without  tears ; 

Pray  do  not  mock  me : 

1  am  a  very  foolbh,  fond  old  roan. 
Fourscore  and  upward ;  and  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Metfiinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
Whatjplace  is  this. — Do  not  laagh  at  me ; 
For'as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  thu  lady 
.     To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Tbe  humility,  calmness,  and  sedatenets,  of  this 
speeth,  opposed  to  the  former  n^  and  indignation 
o^I<ear,  is  finely  calculated  to  excite  commiseration, 
Striick  with  the  remembrance  of  the  injurious  sus* 
P«cion  he  had  cherished  against  this  favourite  and 
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to  ipeep»'  and  tefls  ncr,  tiiat  ^  if  afae  lus  prepned 
poiaoDL  ibr  him,  he  ii  ready  to  drink  it ;  for  I  knov/ 
sova  h^j  ^  yon  do  nflty  yen  camiot  love  me,  after  wn 
cnA  aaage  of  yon;  yoor  saters  have  done  me  seek 
wrnngy  of  whicn  I  have  some  fiant  renKmbraace  ;  yoa 
have  aoiBecaaiae  to  hate  nie,  diey  luKve  BGDe.'  Beii^ 
told  that  he  is  not  in  France,  bat  in  hia  own  kingdoB, 
he  answers  haatilyr  and  in  coanexioa  with'tfifll  lead- 
ing idem  which  I  h«ve  befiice  inaiitfpd  on,  '  Do  not 
uteaenie* — andadda^widianicekneaaandcootrition 
diat  are  ygypathptir,*  Fray  now  fiarget  and  fotgifc; 
I  am  oki  and  foolnh.' 

Cordelia  is  at  laat  ahm :  die  laflDMntatkma  of  Lear 
are  extronely  tender  and  afiecting;  and  di»  aoeidait 
18  so  severe  and  intoferable,  diat  tt  again  dqprhres 
kim  of  kia  intdkct,  whidi  seemed  to  be  retambg. 

ffis  last  speedi,  as  he  surveys  die  body,  comuts 
of  such  simple  reOectioos  as  natore  and  sorrow 
dictate: 


Wky  ikodd  a  do^  a  hiMM»  a  ni.  lave  fiCew 
And  dm  M  kmtk  aft  afl  r  Tkoa'lt  COM  M 


The  heaving  and  swelling  of  his  heart  is  described 
by  a  most  expressive  drcnmstance : 

Phiy  joa  aado  dm  bvttoa.    Thank  yon.  Sk. 


Doraa  feedutt  Look  on  her,  fcmk  oo  ker  Kpa  : 
Look  dieie,  kwk  thete [iKii. 

I  shall  transiently  observe,  in  condusion  of  dieie 
remarks,  that  this  drama  is  chargeable  with  con- 
siderable imperfections.  The  plot  of  Edmund  against 
hii  brother,  which  distracts  the  attention,  and  de- 
stroys the  uni^  of  the  fable ;  the  cruel  and  horrid 
extinction  of  Olo'ster's  eyes,  which  ought  not  to  be 
exhibited  oq  the  staee;  the  utter  improbabUity  of 
Olo'ster's  imagining,  though  blind,  that  he  had  leaped 
down  Dover  cliff;  and  some  passages  that  ^are*  too 
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turgid  and  full  of  stirained  metaphors;  are  faults 
which  the  warmest  admirers  of  Shakspeare  will  fii^d 
it  difficult  to  excuse.  I  know  not,  also,  whether  the 
cruelty  of  the  daughters  is  not  painted  with  circum- 
stances too  savage  and  unnatural;  for. it  is  not  suffir 
cient  to  say,  that  this  monstrous  barbarity  is  found- 
ed on  historical  truth,  if  we  recollect  the  just  obser- 
vation of  Boileau, 

Le  vrat  peut  qaelquefois  n'ltre  pas  vraisemblable.  :  ^ 

Some  troths  may  be  too  strong  to  be  believed. — Somu.  ' 

z. 
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Jam  proterv^ 

Fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum. — HoR. 

The  mud  whom  now  yon  court  in  vain. 
Will  quickly  run  in  quest  of  man. 

I  HAVE  before  remarked,  that  ^  to  abstain  from  the 
appearance  of  evil,'  is  a  precept  in  that  law,  which 
has  every  chaxacteristic  of  divinity ;  and  I  have,  in 
more  than  one  of  these  papers,  endea,voured  to  en- 
force the  practice  of  it  by  an  illustration  of  its  ex- 
cellence and  importance. 

Circumstances  have  been  admitted  as  evidences 
of  guilt,  even  when  death  has  been  the  consequence 
of  conviction ;  and  a  conduct  by  which  evil  is 
strongly  implied,  is  little  less  pernicious  than  that 
by  which  it  is  expressed.  .With  respect  to  society, 
as  fat  as  it  can  be  influenced  by  example,  the  effect 
of  both  is  the  samle :  for  every  mtln  encourages  the 
practice  of  tfeajt  vice  which  he  commits  in  appear- 
ance, though  he.  avoids,  it  in  fact:  and  with  respect 
to  ..the  individual,  as  the  esteem  of  the  world  is  a 
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motive  to  yirtne  otAf  less  'poiverfd  tlian  the  appi^ 
btttioti  of  conscience,  he  v^o  knows  that  he  h  &!• 
tieady  degraded  by  the  hwputation  of  guilt,  will  find 
himself  half  disftiftned  when  he  w  assailed  by  temp- 
tation :  and  bs  he  will  have  less  to  lose,  he  WtU,  k- 
deed,  Idc  less  disposed  to  resist.  Of  llhe  sex,  wkose 
levity  is  mo^  likely  to  provoke  censure,  It  48  emi- 
nently true,  that  the  loss  of  character  by  itnpiriMteiKe 
frequently  induces  the  loss  of  virtue;  the  ladies, 
therefore,  should  be  proportionably  circumspect ;  as 
to  those,  in  whom  folly  is  most  likely  to  terminate  in 
guilt,  it  is  certainly  of  most  importance  to  be  wise. 

This  subject  has  irresistibly  obtruded  itself  upon 
my  mind  in  the  silent  hour  of  meditation,  because, 
as  often  as  I  have  reviewed  the  scenes  in  which  I 
have  mixed  among  the  busy  and  the  gay,  I  have  ob- 
served that  a  depravity  of  manners,  a  licentious  ex- 
travagance of  dress  and  beliaviour,  are  become  al- 
most universal ;  virtue  seems  ambitious  of  a  re- 
semblance to  vice,  as  vice  glories  in  the  deformities 
which  she  has  been  used  to  hide. 

A  decent  timidity  and  mod«M  rtfierre  have  bees 
always  considered  as  auxiharies  to  bettuty ;  hnak  Vi 
air  of  dissolute  boldness  is  now  tffected  by  M  lAe 
would  be  thought  graccfful  or  'polite:  chfastity,  whiA 
tised  to  be  discoverted  in  every  gttittfre  atod  evoy 
look,  is  now  retired  to  the  breast,  and  rs  fovftA  ^iMi^ 
by  those  who  intend  its  destruction;  «b  «  ^getieral 
when  the  town  is  surrendered  retreats  to  the  «Mlel, 
which  is  always  less  capable  of  defence,  wlMfei  the 
out-works  are  possessed  by  the  enemy. 

There  is  now  little  apparent  difference  brtire«tt 
the  virgin  and  the  prostitute ;  if  they  are  not  oAer*- 
Wise  known,  they;  may  share  the  box  and  the  dtttw^ 
ing-room  without  distinction.  The  same  fashwa 
which  takes  away  the  veil  of  modesty,  will  neiccs- 
ftarily  conceal  lewdness ;  and  honour  and  shame  wiM 
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loee  tkek  influence,  because  they  will  no  longer  di&- 
tingvMh  Tiitiie  from  vice.  General  custom,  peihapji, 
may  be  thought  an  effectuaL  security  against  genecal 
censure ;  but  it  will  not  always  lull  the  suspicions  of 
jealottsy ;  n&r  cai^  it  familiarize  any  beauty  without 
desliroying  its  influence,  or  diminish  the  prerogati^ei^ 
of  a  buflband  without  weakening  bis  attachment  to 

Tke  excess  of  every  n^ode  m^y  be  declined  with- 
out oeipadGable  singularity  ;  and  ijbe  ladies,  who 
should  even  daiie  to  be  singular  in  the  present  de- 
&ctioB  ^f  tasle,  would  proportionably  increase  their 
foweo  tndr  secure  their  happiness. 

I.kynoiw^MLt  'm  the  vanity  and  the  presumption 
ofygwlfi,  it  is  oommon  to^Uege  the  consciousness  of 
innocence,  as  a  reason  for  the  conten^pt  of  cenaure ; 
and  a  licence,  not  only  for  eyery  freedom,  but  for 
evecy-fiuroui^except  the  last.  This  confidence  can,^ 
perfaapi,  only  be  repressed  by  a  sense  of  danger: 
and  80  ihe  persons  whom  I  wi^  to  warn,  are  most 
iBi^patietit  of  declamation,  and  ippst  susceptible  of 
{H^y  I  will  address  them  in  a  story ;  and  I,  hope  the 
eieata  will  not  only  illusti^ai^  but  in^ess  the  pre*. 
4ept  which  they  contain. 

FI^tiUa,  jn^t  as  she  had  entered  her  fburteenUi 
^mur>  5093  left  an  orphan  tQ  the  car^  of  her  mother, 
Ih  9ucb  oircumstances  as  ^^appoin^ed'  all  the  hopes 
ldHch.lu»r  education  had  encofuaged,  Qer  father, 
jAio  lived  in  gi;eai;  elegance  Mpon  Uie  salary  of  a 
Ifko^  at  court,  died  suddenly,  withpi^jL  having  made 
afty'  provision  for  his  fan^ily,  ei^cept  an  ani^iuity  qC 
one  bundled  poun^,  which  he  lu)4  pujrch^^ed  for 
his  wife  with  part  of  her  marriage  portion ;  nor  was 
be  pMs^ssed  of  any  property,  except  th<^  furi^iture 
of  a  laege  h<ouse  in  one  of  the  qqw  squares^,  an,  equi- 
page,  a  few  jewels,  and  some  plate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  furniture  and  the  equi- 
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page  were  sold  to  pay  his  debts ;  the  jewels,  which 
were  not  of  great  value,  and  some  useful  pieces.of 
the  plate,  were  reserved  :  and  Flavilla  removed  wMi 
her  mother  into  lodgings. 

But  notwithstanding  this  change  in  her  circum- 
stances, they  did  not  immediately  lose  their  rank. 
They  were  still  visited  by  a  numerous  and  polite  ac- 
quamtance :  and  though  some  gratified  their  pride 
by  assuming  the  appearance  of  pity,  and  rather  in- 
sulted than  alleviated  their  distress  by  the  whine  of 
condolence,  and  a  minute  comparison  of  what  they 
had  lost  with  what  they  possessed ;  yet  from  others 
they  were  continually  receiving  presents,  which  still 
enabled  them  to  live  with  a  genteel  frugality;  they 
were  still  considered  as  peojfle  of  fashion^  and  treated 
by  those  of  a  lower  class  with  distant  respect 

Flavilla  thus  continued  to  move  in  a  sphere  to' 
which  she  had  no  claim ;  she  was  perpetually  sur* 
rounded  with  elegance  and  splendour,  which  ^tne  ca- 
price i)f  others,  like  the  rod  of  an  enchanter,  could 
dissipate  in  a  moment,  and  leave  her  to  regret  the 
loss  of  enjoyments,  which  she  could  neither  hope  to 
obtain  nor  cease  to  desire.  Of  this,  however,  Fla- 
villa had  no  dread.  She  was  remarkably  tall  for  her 
age,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  for  her  beauty  but 
her  wit:  these  qualifications  she  considered,  not  only 
as  securing  whatever  she  enjoyed  by  the  favoat  of 
others,  but  as  a  pledge  of  possessing  them  in^her 
own  right  by  an  advantageous  marriage.  Thus  the 
Vision  that  danced  before  her,  derived  stability  from 
the  very  vanity  which  it  flattered :  and  she  had  as 
little  apprehension  of  distress,  as  diffidence  of  her 
own  power  to  please. 

There  was  a  fashionable  levity  in  her  carriage 
and  discourse,  which   her  mother,  who  knew  the 
danger  of  her  situation,  laboured  to  restrain,  some-* 
times  with  anger,  and  sometimes  with  tears,  but  tih 
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ways  without  success.  Flavilla  w!Sl&  evier  ready  to 
answei,  that,  she  neither  did  nor  said;  anv  thine  of 
which  i^he  had  reason  to  be  asha^ied ;  ana  thec^ore 
di4  not  know  why  she  should  be  r.estraiped,  exqept 
in  Bi^re  courtesy  to  envy,  whpm  it  wa^  an  honour  to 
pro][^]|^€y  or  to  slander^  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
€^aj.  In  proportion  a3  Flavilla  was  more  flattered 
and  qar^ssed,  the  iivQuence  of  her  mother  became 
lea^.^  and  though  she  always  treated  her  with  le*^ 
^pecty  from  a  point  of  good  breedin^^  yet  she  secret- 
ly defipi^^^  her  m<^xims^  a^d  ap^au4ed  her  oi^ 

WidlWt- 

fl^TiUa  at  eighl^een  was  ^,  celebrated  toast;^^  axid 
afofumg  od^er  gay  visitants  who.  frequented  her  t^ 
tablet  was  Clodio,  a  young  baronet,  who  1^4  j^ 
tai^eii  possession  of  hi^  title  a^  estate.  There  y^eie 
man^  p^jptioulars  in  Clodio*s  behaviour,  whiich,  en- 
<KHi|age4  Flavilla  to  hope  that  she  should  obtiala  him 
fys  a^  hug^^d ;  but  she  suffered  his  assiduities  with 
l^ch  f^i^parent  pleasure,  and  his  famiharities  with  sp 
Uttle.  reserve,  that  he  soon  ventured  to  disclose  hU 
ii^tentioii,  aod  make  her  what  he  thought  avery  gen- 
teel propo^ajl  of  another  kind :  but  whatever  were 
the  iM^<^€s  with  which  it  was  introduced,  or  the 
terma  in  which  it  was  made,  Flavilla  rejected  it  with 
the  utmost  indignation  and  disdain.  Clodio,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  had  long  known  a^id  oflen 
pr^tised  the  arts  of  seduction,  gave  way  to  the 
stprm^  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  imputed  his  offence 
to  the  frenzy  of  his  pas^on,  flattered  her  pride  by  the 
most  abject  submission  of  extravagant  praise,  en- 
treated her  pardon,  aggravated  his  crime,  but  made 
no  mention  of  atonement  by  marriage.  This  par- 
ticular, which  Flavilla  did  not  fail  to  remark,  ought 
to.  have  determined  her  to  admit  him  no  more  :  but 
her  xanit^  and  her  ambition  w^O;  still  predominant, 
9he  ftiU  hjoped  to  §ucceed  in  her  project,  Clodio's 

s3 
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ofTence  was  tacitly  forgiven,  his  visits  were  permitted, 
his  familiarities  were  again  suffelred,  and  his  hopes 
revived.     He  had  long  entertained  an  opinion  tnat 
she  loved  him,  in  which,  however,  it  is  probahle, 
that  his  own  vanity  and  her  indiscretion  concurred 
to  deceive  him  ;  but  this  opinion,  though  it  implied 
the  strongest  obligation  to  treat  her  with  generosity 
and  tenderness,  only  determined  him  again  to  at- 
tempt her  ruin,  as  it  encouraged  "him  with  a  proba- 
bility of  success.     Having,  therefore,  resolved  to 
obtain  her  as  a  mistress,  or  at  once  to  give  her  up, 
he  thought  he  had  little  more  to  do,  than  to  convince 
her  that  he  had  taken  such  a  resolution,  justify  it  by 
some  plausible  sophistry,  and  give  her  some  time  to 
deliberate  upon  a  final  determination.     With  tliis 
view,  he  went  a  short  journey  into  the  country; 
Having  put  a  letter  into  her  hand  at  parting,  in  which 
he  acquainted  her,  that  he  had  often  reflected,  with 
inexpressible  regret,  upon  her  resentment  of  his  con- 
duct in  a  late  instance  ;  but  that  the  deliciEtcy  and  the 
ardour  of  his  affection  were  insuperable  obstacles  to 
his  mairriage;  that  where  there  was  no  liberty,  there 
could  be  no  happiness  ;  that  he  should  become  in- 
different to  the    endearments  of  love,  when  they 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  officious- 
ness  of  duty ;  that  while  they  were  happy  in  the 
possession  of  each  other,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sop- 
pose  they  would  part;  and  that  if  this  happinesi 
should  cease,  it  would  hot  only  ensure  but  agjgfra- 
vate  their  misery  to  be  inseparably  united  :  that  this 
event  was  less  probable,  in  proportion  as  their  co- 
habitation was  voluntary ;  but  that  he  would  make 
such  provision  for  hei:  upon  the  contingency,  as  a 
wife  would  expect  upon  his  death.     He  cOtojUred 
her  hot  to  determine  under  the  influence  of  prejudice 
and  custom,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  dsA 
nature.     *  After  mature  deliberation/  said  he;  *re- 
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member  that  the  whole  value  of  my  life  depends 
upon  your  will.  I  do  not  request  an  explicit  con- 
sent, with  whatever  transport  I  might  behold  the 
lovely  confusion  which  it  might  produce.  I  shall 
attend  you  in  a  few  days,  with  the  anxiety,  though 
not  with  the  guilt,  of  a  criminal  who  waits  for  the 
decision  of  his  judge.  If  my  visit  is  admitted^  we 
will  never  part ;  if  it  is  rejected,  I  can  see  you  no 
more.' 
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Incedis  per  ignes 
Soppositos  cineri  doloso. — Hor.. 

With  heedless  feet  on  fires  yoo  go. 
That  hid  in  treacherous  ashes  glow. 

Plavilla  had  too  much  understanding  as  well  as 
virtue,  to  deliberate  a  moment  upon  this  proposal. 
She  gave  immediate  orders  that  Clodio  should  be 
admitted  no  more.  But  his  letter  was  a  temptation 
to  gratify  her  vanity,  which  she  could  not  resist: 
she  shewed  it  first  to  her  mother,  and  then  to  the 
whole  circle  of  her  female  acquaintance,  with  'all  the 
-exultation  of  a  hero  who  exposes  a  vanquished  enemy 
at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  in  a  triumph.;  she  con- 
sidered it  as  an  indisputable  eyide^nce  of  her  virtue, 
as  a  reproof  of  all  who  had  dared  to  censure  the 
levity  of  her  conduct,  and  a  licence  to  continue  it 
without  apology  or  restraint. 

It  happened  that  Flavilla,  soon  after  this  acci- 
dent, was  seen  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  playhouse 
by  Mercator,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  first  voyage  as  captain  of  a  large 
ship  in  the  Levant  trade,  which  had  been  purchased 


for  him  by  his  father,  whose  fortune  enabled  bim*  tp 
make  a  genteel  provision  for  five  sons^  of  whom  Aterr 
cator  was  the  youngest,  and  who  expected  to  shar« 
his  estate,  which  wa3  personal,  in  equal  proportions 
at  his  dea^h. 

IVljei^cator  was  captivated  with  her  beauty,  but  dis- 
^ur^kged  by  the  splendour  of  her  appearaquce,  and  the 
rank  of  her  company.  He  was  urged  nUher  by 
curiosity  than  hope,  to  inquire  who  she  was ;  ai^  h^ 
soon  ^ined  such  a  knowledge  of  her  circumstances, 
as  relieved  him  from  despair. 

As  he  knew  not  how  to  get  admission  to  her  com- 
pany, and  had  no  design  upon  her  virtue,  he  wsOte 
m  the  first  ardour  of  hi3  passion  to  her  mother; 
giving  a  faithful  account  of  his  fortune  and  depen- 
dance,  and  entreating  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  visit  Flaviila  as  a  candidate  for  her  affection. 
The  old  lady,  after  having  made  some  inquiries,  by 
which  the  account  that  Mercator  had  given  her  was 
confirmed,  s^nt  him  an  invitation,  and  reoeiv^  W 
first  visit  alone.    She  told  him,  that  as  Flaviila  bad 
no  fortune,  and  as  a  considerable  part  of  his  own 
was  dependant  upon  his  father*8  will,  it  would  h»  ex- 
tremely imprudent  to  endanger  the  disappointment 
of  his  expectations,  by  a  marriage  which  would  make 
it  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  fulfilled;  that 
he  ought  therefore  to  obtain  his  father's  consent,  be*- 
fore  any  other  step  was  taken,  lest  he  should  be  em- 
barrassed by  engagements  which  young  persons,  al- 
most insensibly  contract,  whose  complacency  in  each 
other  is  continually  gaining  strength  by  frequent 
visits  and  conversation.   To  this  counsel,  so  salutaJ^ 
and  perplexing,  Mercator  was  hesitating  what  to  re- 
ply, when  Flaviila  came  in,  an  accident  which  he 
was  now  only  solicitous  to  improve.     Flaviila  wa» 
not  displeased  either  with  his  person  or  his  address; 
the  frankness  and  gaiety  of  her  dispositioa  sooft 
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made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  stranger :  a  conver- 
sation commenced,  during  which  they  became  yet 
mora  pleased  with  each  oth6r;  and  having  thus  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty  of  a  first  visit,  he  thought  no 
more  of  the  old  lady,  as  he  believed  her  auspices 
were  not  necessary  to  his  success. 

His  visits  were  often  repeated,  and  he  became 
every  hour  more  impatient  of  delay  :  he  pressed  his 
suit  with  that  contagious  ardour,  which  is  caught  at 
every  glance,  and  produces  the  consent  which' it 
solicits.  At  llie  same  time,  indeed,  a  thought  of  his 
father  would  intervene ;  but  being  determined'  to 
gratify  his  wishes  at  all  events,  he  concluded,  with 
a  sagacity  almost  universal  on  these  occasions,  that 
of  two  evils,  to  marry  without  his  consent,  was  less 
than  to  marry  against  it ;  and  one  evening,  after  the 
lovers  had  spent  the  afternoon  by  themselves,  they 
went  out  in  a  kind  of  frolic,  which  Mercator  had 
proposed  in  the  vehemence  of  his  passion,  and  to 
which  Flavilla  had  consented  in  the  giddiness  of  her 
indiscretion,  and  were  married  at  May  Fair. 

In  the  first  interval  of  recollection  after  this  pre- 
cipitate step,  Mercator  considered,  that  he  ought  to 
be  the  first  who  acquainted  his  father  of  the  new 
alliance  which  had  been  made  in  his  family :  but 
as  he  had  not  fortitude  enough  to  do  it  in  person,  he 
expressed  it  in  the  best  terms  he  could  conceive  by 
a  letter;  and  after  such  an  apology  for  his  conduct 
as  he  had  been  used  to  make  to  himself,  he  requested 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  present  his  wife  for 
the  parental  benediction,  which  alone  was  wanting 
to  complete  his  felicity. 

The  old  gentleman,  whose  character  I  cannot  bet- 
ter express  than  in  the  fashionable  phrase  which  has 
been  contrived  to  palliate  false  principles  and  disso- 
lute manners,  had  been  a  gay  man,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  town.     He  had  often  heard 
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Flavilla  toasted  by  ranks  of  quality,  and  had  often 
seen  her  at  public  places.     Her  beauty  and  her  d»- 
pendance,  the  gaiety  of  her  dress,  the  multitude  ci 
oer  admirers,  the  levity  of  her  conduct,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  situation,  had  concurred  to 
render  her  character  suspected;  and  he  was  disposed 
to  judge  of  it  with  yet  less  charity,  when  sm  had 
offended  him  by  marrying  his  son,  whom  he  consi- 
dered as  disgraced  and  impoverished,  and  whose 
misfortune,  as  it  was  irretrievable,  he  resolved  not 
to  alleviate,  but  increase;  a  resolution,  by  which 
fathers  who    have    foolish,  and   disobedient  sons 
usually  display  their  own  kindness  and  wisdom. 
As  soon  as  he  had  read  Mercator's  letter,  he  cuned 
him  for  a  fool,  who  had  been  gulled  by  the  artifices 
of  a  strumpet  to  screen  her  from  public  infamy  by 
fethering  her  children,  and  sesure  her  from  a  psisoa 
by  appropriating  her  debts.     In  an  answer  to  bis 
letter,  which  he  wrote  only  to  gratify  his  resent* 
ment,  he  told  him,  that  ^  if  he  had  taken  Flavilla  iiH 
to  keeping,  he  would  have  overlooked  it;  and  if  her 
extravagance  had  distressed  him,  he  would  have 
satisfied  his  creditors ;  but  that  his  marriage  was  sot 
to  be  forgiven ;  that  he  should  never  have  another 
shilling  of  his  money ;  and  that  he  was  determined 
to  see  him  no  more.'    Mercator,  who  was  move  pro^ 
voked  at  this  outrage  than  grieved  at  his  loss,  dis^ 
dained  to  reply;  and  believing  that  he  had  now 
most  reason  to  be  offended,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  solicit  a  reconciliation. 

He  hired-  a  genteel  apartment  lor  his  wife  of  sa 
upholsterer,  who,  with  a  view  to  let  lodgings,  hsd 
taken  and  furnished  a  large  house  near  Leicester- 
fields,  and  in  about  two  months  left  her  to  make  ai^ 
other  voyage. 

He  had  received  visits  of  ccHigratulation  from  hsr 
numerous  acquaintance,  and  had  returned  th^n  si 
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a  pledge  of  his  desire  that  they  should  be  repeated. 
BbI  a  remembraBce  of  the  gay  multitude,  which 
while  he  was  at  home  had  flattered  his  vanity,  as 
soon  as  he  was  absent  alarmed  his  suspicion :  he 
had,  indeed,  no  particular  cause  of  jealousy ;  but 
his  anxiety  arose  merely  l&om  a  sense  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  which  she  was  exposed,  and  tiie  impossi- 
bility of  his  superintending  her  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time  Flavilla  continued  to  flutter 
round  the  same  giddy  circle,  in  which  she  had  shone 
so  long :  the  number  of  her  visitants  was  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished,  the  gentlemen  attended 
with  yet  greater  assiduity,  and  she  continued  to  en- 
courage dieit*  civilities  by  the  same  indiscreet  fami- 
liarity c  she  was  one  night  at  the  masquerade,  and 
another  at  an  opera;  sometimes  at  a  rout,  and  some- 
times Gambling  with  a  party  of  pleasure  in  short  ex- 
cwrsions  i&om  town ;  she  came  home  sometimes  at 
nudni^t,  sometimes  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes 
she  "was  absent  several  nights  togetiier. 

Tliis  conduct  was  the  cause  of  much  speculation 
and  Qoeasiness  to  the  good  man  and  woman  of  the 
house.  At  first  they  suspected  that  Flavilla  was  no 
better  than  a. woman  of  pleasure ;  and  that  the  per- 
MMi  who  had  hired  the  lodging  for  her  as  his  wife, 
Md  had  disappeared  upon  pretence  of  a  voyage  to 
'sea,  had  been  employed  to  impose  upon  them,  by 
ooBoeaiing  her  character,  in  order  to  obtain  such  ac- 
commodation for  her  as  she  could  not  so  easily  have 
procured  if  it  had  been  known :  but  as  these  suspi- 
cions made  them  watchful  and  inquisitive,  they  soon 
discovered,  that  many  ladies  by  whom  she  was 
visited  were  of  good  character  and  fashion.  Her 
conduct,  however,  supposing  her  to  be  a  wife,  was 
still  inexcusable,  and  still  endangered  their  credit 
and  subsistence ;  hints  were  often  dropped  by  the 
neighbours  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  character;  and 
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an  elderly  maiden  lady,  who  lodged  in  the  Aeoond 
floor,  haa  given  warning ;  the  family  was  disturbed 
at  all  hours  in  the  night,  and  the  door  was  crowded 
all  day  with  messengers  and  visitants  to  Flavilla. 

One  day,  therefore,  the  good  woman  took  an  op- 
portunity to  remonstrate,  though  in  the  most  distant 
aiid  respectful  terms,  and  with  the  utmost  diffidence 
and  caution.  She  told  Flavilla, '  that  she  was  a  fine 
young  lady,  that  her  husband  was  abroad,  that  she 
kept  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  that  the  world 
was  censorious ;  she  wished  that  less  occasi<Mi  for 
scandal  was  given;  and  hoped  to  be  excused  the 
liberty,  she  had  taken,  as  she  might  be  ruined  by 
those  slanders  which  could  have  no  influence  upon 
the  great,  and  which,  therefore,  they  were  not  soli- 
citous to  avoid/  This  address,  however  ambiguous, 
and  however  gentle,  was  easily  understood  and 
fiercely  resented.  Flavilla,  proud  of  her  virtue,  and 
impatient  of  control,  would  have  despised  the  coun- 
sel of  a  philosopher,  if  it  had  imphed  an  impeadb- 
ment  of  her  conduct;  before  a  person  so  much  her 
inferior,  therefore,  she  was  under  no  restraint ;  she 
answered,  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion, that  *  those  only  who  did  not  know  her  would 
dare  to  take  any  liberty  with  her  character;  and 
warned  her  to  propagate  no  scandalous  report  at 
her  peril.' 

Flavilla  immediately  rose  from  her  seat,  and  the 
woman  departed  without  reply,  though  she  was 
scarce  less  oflended  than  her  lodger,  and  from  that 
moment  she  determined  when  Mercator  returned  to 
give  him  warning. 

Mercator's  voyage  was  prosperous ;  and  after  an 
absence  of  about  ten  months  he  came  back.  The 
woman  to  whom  her  husband  left  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  her  lodgings,  and  who  persisted  iii  her  pur- 
pose, soon  found  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  exeou- 
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tion.  Mercator,  as  his  part  of  the  contract  had  been 
punctually  fulfilled,  thought  he  had  some  cause  to 
be  offended,  and  insisted  to  know  her  reasons  for 
compelling  him  to  leave  her  house.  These  his  hostess, 
who  was  indeed  a  friendly  woman,  was  very  unwill- 
ing to, give ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  she  evaded  his 
question,  he  became  more  solicitous  to  obtain  an 
answer.  After  much  hesitation,  which  perhaps  had 
a  worse  effect  than  any  tale  which  malice  could  have 
invented,  she  told  him,  that  '  Madam  kept  a  great 
deal. of  company,  and  often  stayed  oat  very  late;  that 
she  had  always  been  used  to  quiet  and  regularity ; 
and;  was  determined  to  let  her  apartment  to  some 
person  in  a  more  private  station.'. 

At  this  account  Mercator  changed  countenance ; 
for  he  inferred  from  it  just  as  much  more  than  truths 
as  he  believed  it  to  be  less.  After  some  moments  of 
suspense,  he  conjured  her  to  conceal  nothing  from 
him;  with  an  emotion  which  convinced  her  that  she 
had  already  &aid  too  much.  She  then  assured  him^ 
that  f  he  had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed ;  for  that  she 
had  no  exception  to  this  lady,  but  those  gaieties  which 
her;  station  and  the  fashion  sufficiently  authorized. 
Mercator's  suspicions,  however,  were  not  wholly  re- 
moved ;  and  he  began  to  think  he  had  found  a  con- 
fidante whcrtn  it  would  be  his  interest  to  trust:  he, 
therefore,  in  the  folly  of  his  jealousy,  confessed,. .'  that 
he  had  some  doubts  concetning  his  wife,  which  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  honour  and  his 
peace  to  resolve :  he  entreated  that  he  might  continue 
in  the  apartment  another  year  r  that,  as  he  sl^ould 
again  leave  the  kingdoi;n  in  a  short  time,  she  would 
sufifer  no  incident,  yrhich  might  confirm  either  his 
hopes  or  his  fears,  to  escape  her  notice  in  his  ab- 
s^ence ;  and  that  at  his,  return  she  would  give  him  si*ch 
an  account  as  would  at  least  deUver  him  from  the  tor- 
ment of  suspense^  and  determine  his  future  conduct.' 

XXV.  T 
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There  is  no  sophistry  more  general  than  that  by 
which  we  justify  a  busy  and  scrupnious  inquiry  aft«r 
aecrels,  which  to  discover  is  to  be  wretched  without 
hope  of  redrees  :  and  no  service  to  which  othera  are 
so  easily  engaged  as  to  assist  in  the  search.  To 
communicate  suspicions  of  matrimonial  infidelity, 
especially  to  a  husband,  is,  by  a  strange  mixture  of 
foHy  and  mahgnitj',  deemed  not  only  an  act  of  jus- 
tice but  of  friendship;  though  it  is  too  late  to  prevent 
an  evil,  which,  whatever  be  its  guilt,  can  dif(\tse 
wretchedness  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  known.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  general  kindness  of 
Mercator's  confidante  was  on  this  occasion  over- 
borne ;  she  was  flattered  by  the  trust  that  had  beelt 
placed  in  her,  and  the  power  with  which  she  waB  in- 
vested; she  consented  to  Mercator's  proposal,  and 
promised  that  she  would  with  the  utmost  fidelity  ex- 

Mercator,  however,  concealed  his  suspicions  froin 
his  wife !  and,  indeed,  in  her  presence  they  were  for- 
gotten. Her  manner  of  life  he  began  seriously  to 
disapprove;  but  being  well  acquainted  with  her  tem- 

Eer,  in  which  great  sweetness  was  blended  with  a 
igh  spirit,  he  would  riot  imbitter  the  pleasnre  of  a 
short  stay  by  altercation,  chiding,  and  tears  :  but 
when  her  mind  was  melted  into  tenderness  at  his  de- 
parture, he  clasped  her  in  an  ecstacy  of  fondness  to 
his  bosom,  and  entreated  her  to  behave  with  reserve 
and  circumspection ;  '  because,'  said  he,  '  I  know 
that  my  father  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  your  con- 
duct, which  may,  therefore,  confirm  or  remove  his 
displeasure,  and  either  intercept  or  bestow  such  an 
increase  of  my  fortune  na  will  prevent  the  pangs  of 
separation  which  must  otherwise  so  often  return,  and 
in  a  short  time  unite  ua  to  part  no  more.'  To  this 
caution  she  had  then  no  power  to  reply  ;  and  they 
parted  with  miitual  protestations  of  unalterable  love. 
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-Uxorem,  Postome,  dncis  ? 


IHc  qu^  Tbipbone,  qoibas  exagitare  colobria  ? — Juv. 

A  sober  man^  like  tbee,  to  change  his  life ! 

What  fbry  coald  possess  thee  with  a  wife? — Drtdbn. 

FjUkTiLLA,  soon  after  she  was  thus  left  in  a  kind  of 
vUowhood  a  second  time,  found  herself  with  child ; 
44  within  somewhat  less  than  eight  months  after 
M^icator'a  return  from  his  first  voyage,  she  happened 
toslamble  as  she  was  going  up  stairs,  and,  being  im- 
OMdialety  taken  ill,  was  brought  to  bed  before  the 
Mt^Bioniiiig.  The  child,  though  its  birth  had  been 
pi^jpteted  more  than  a  month,  was  not  remarkably 
MU|]^  nor  had  any  infirmity  which  endangered  its  life. 
It  wis  now  necessary,  that  the  vigils  of  whist  and 
4e  twmlts  of  balb  and  visits  should,  for  a  while, 
be  nufiended ;  and  in  this  interval  of  languor  and 
^^tircment,  Flavilla  first  became  thoughtful.  She 
<Aeii  reflected  on  Mercator*s  caution  when  they  last 

Pb4»  which  had  made  an  indelible  impression  upon 
Buod,  though  it  had  produced  no  akeration  in 
Wl  condact :  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which 
^  VIS  eipressed,  and  the  reason  upon  which  it  was 
^^inkdj  she  began  to  fear  that  it  might  have  been 
>0Ci^ly  prompted  by  jealousy.  The  burth,  therefore, 
of  *her  first  child  in  his  absence,  at  a  time  when,  if 
It  ksd  not  been  premature,  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  his,  was  an  incident  which  greatly  alarmed  her : 
bat  there  was  yet  another,  for  which  it  was  still  less 
k  her  power  to  account,  and  which,  therefore,  alarm- 
id  her  still  more. 

It  happened  that  some  civilities  which  she  received 
hma  lady  who  sat  next  her  at  an  opera,  and  whom 
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she  had  never  Been  before,  introduced  a  conversation, 
which  so  much  delighted  her,  that  she  gave  her  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  her :  this  invitation  was 
accepted,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  visit  was  paid. 
Flaviila  was  not  less  pleased  at  the  second  interview, 
than  she  had  been  at  the  first;  and  without  making 
any  other  inquiry  concerning  the  lady  than  where 
she  Hved,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  wait  on  her. 
The  apartment  in  which  she  was  received,  was  the 
ground-door  of  an  elegant  house,  at  a  small  distance 
from  St,  James's.  It  happened  that  Flaviila  was 
placed  near  the  window;  and'  a  party  of  the  horse- 
guards  riding  through  the  street,  she  expected  to  see 
some  of  the  royal  family,  and  hastily  threw  up  the 
sash.  A  gentleman  who  was  passing  by  at  the  Bama 
instant,  turned  about  at  the  noise  of  (he  window,  and 
Flaviila  no  sooner  saw  his  face,  than  she  knew  him 
to  be  the  father  of  Mercator.  After  looking  first 
steadfastly  at  her,  and  then  glancing  his  eye  at  the 
lady  whom  she  was  visiting,  he  affected  a  contemp- 
tuous sneer,  and  went  on.  Flaviila,  who  had  been 
thrown  into  some  confusion,  by  the  sudden  and  un.  ' 
expected  sight  of  a  person,  whom  she  knew  consi-  " 
dered  her  as  the  disgrace  of  bis  family  and  the  ruin  * 
of  his  child,  now  changed  countenance,  and  hastily 
retired  to  another  part  of  the  room  :  she  was  touched 
both  with  grief  and  anger  at  this  silent  insult,  of 
which,  however,  she  did  not  then  suspect  the  cause. 
It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  father  of  Mercator 
would  no  where  have  looked  upon  her  with  compla- 
cency; but  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  companion,  he  re-  ~ 
collected  that  she  was  the  favourite  mistress  of  an 
old  courtier,  and  that  this  was  the  house  in  which  he 
kept  her  in  great  splendour,  though  she  had  been,  by 
turns,  a  prostitute  to  many  others.  It  happened  that 
Flaviila,  soon  after  this  accident,  discovered  the  cha- 
racter of  her  new  acquaintance;  and  never  remein- 
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beied  by  whom  she  had  been  seen  in  her  companj, 
witfagnt  the  utmost  regret  and  apprehension. 

She  now  resolved  to  move  in  a  less  circle,  and  with 
inoie  circumspection.  In  the  mean  time,  her  Kttle 
bogr,  whom  she  suckled,  ^ew  yery  fast ;  and  it  could 
no  longer  be  known  by  his  appearance,  that  he  had 
beea  born  too  soon.  His  mother  frequei^tly  gazed  at 
him  till  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears ;  and,  thoueh 
her  pleaturea  were  now  become  domestic,  yet  she 
fiaared  lest  that  which  had  produced  should  destroy 
them.  After  much  deliberation,  she  determined  that 
the  woHld  conceal  the  child's  age  from  iu  father ; 
beMering  it  prudent  to  prevent  a  suspicion,  which, 
howeT-er  ilUfounded,  it  might  be  difficult  to  remove, 
as  her  justification  would  depend  wholly  upon  the 
leatinMBy  of  her  dependants :  and  her  mother's  and 
httr  oiwn  would  necessarily  become  doubtful,  when 
erenf  oae  would  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  it 
would  still  have  been  the  same,  supposing  the  con- 
trary to  have  been  true. 

Sudi  was  the  state  of  Fkvilla's  mind ;  and  her 
litUe  hoy  was  six  months  .old  when  Mercator  re- 
tnmed.  She  received  him  with  joy,  indeed,  but  it 
was  mixed  with  a  visible  confusion :  their  meeting 
Ml  more  tender,  but  on  her  part  it  was  less  cheer- 
All :  ahe  smiled  with  inexpressible  complacency,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  was  seized  with  a  universal  tremor.  Mercator 
eavg^t  the  infection ;  and  caressed  first  his  Flavilla, 
aid  then  his  boy,  with  an  excess  of  fondness  and  de- 
lieht  that  before  he  had  never  expressed.  The  sight 
of  the  child  made  him  more  than  ever  wish  a  recon- 
cOiation  with  his  father ;  and  having  heard,  at  his 
first  landing,  that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  he  de- 
termined to  go  immediately,  and  attempt  to  see  him, 
pnuDUUng  that  he  would  return  to  supper.  He  had, 
Hk  the  midst  of  his  caresses,  more  than  once  inquired 
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the  age  of  his  son,  but  the  question  had  been  always 
evaded ;  of  which,  however,  he  took  no  notice,  nor 
did  it  produce  any  suspicion. 

He  was  now  hastening  to  inquire  after  his  father ; 
but  as  he  passed  through  the  hall,  he  was  officiously 
laid  hold  of  by  his  landlady.  He  was  not  mUch  dis- 
posed to  inquire  how  she  had  fulfilled  his  charge ; 
but  perceiving  by  her  looks  that  she  had  something  to 
communicate,  which  was  at  least,  inherownlojHnion, 
of  importance,  he  suffered  her  to  take  him  into  her 
.parlour.  She  immediately  shut  the  door,  and  re- 
minded him,  that  she  had  undertaken  an  office  with 
reluctance  which  he  had  pressed  upon  her ;  and  that 
she  had  done  nothing  in  it  to  which  he  had  not  bound 
her  by  a  promise ;  that  she  was  extremely  sorry  to 
communicate  her  discoveries ;  but  that  he  was  a 
worthy  gentleman,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  know  them. 
She  then  told  him,  '  that  the  child  was  bom  within 
less  than  eight  months  after  his  last  return  ftom 
abroad ;  that  it  was  said  to  have  come  before  hi 
time,  but  that,  having  pressed  to  see  it,  she  was  re- 
fused.' This,  indeed,  was  true,  and  confirmed  the 
good  woman  in  her  suspicion ;  for  Flavilla,  who  bad 
still  resented  the  freedom  which  she  had  taken  in  her 
remonstrance,  had  kept  her  at  a  great  distance:  and 
the  servants,  to  gratify  the  mistress,  treated  her  with  | 
the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt.  >  i 

•  At  this  relation  Mercator  turned  pale.  He  now  ] 
recollected,  that  his  question  concerning  the  child's 
birth  had  been  evaded ;  and  concluded,  that  he  had 
been  shedding  tears  of  tenderness  and  ioy  over  a 
strumpet  and  a  bastard,  who  had  robbed  mm  of  b^ 
patrimony,  his  honour,  and  his  peace.  He  started 
up  with  the  furious  wildness  of  sudden  frenzy;  \^ 
she  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  not  to 
leave  the  room.  He  sat  down  and  remained  8on»e 
time  motionless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  groiiod) 
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aod  his  hands  locked  in  each  other.  In  proportioa 
as  he  believed  his  wife  to  be  guilty,  his  tenderness 
for  his  fathejr  revived;  and  he  resolved,  with  yet 
greater  zeal,  to  prosecute  his  purpose  of  immediately 
attempting  a  reconciliation. 

In  this  state  of  confusion  and  distress,  he  went  to 
the  house ;  where  he  learned  that  his  father  had  died 
early  in  the  morning,  and  that  his  relations  were 
then  assembled  to  read  his  will.  Fulvius,  a  brother 
of  Mercator's  mother,  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  a  favourite,  happening  to  pass  from  one  room 
to  another,  heard  his  voice.  He  accosted  him  with 
great  ardour  of  friendship ;  and,  soothing  him  with 
expressions  of  condolence  and  a£fection,  insisted  to 
introduce  him  to -the  company.  Mercator  tacitly 
consented :  he  was  received  at  least  with  civility  by 
his  brothers,  and  sitting  down  among  them  the  will 
was  read.  He  seemed  to  listen  like  the  rest ;  but  was, 
indeed,  musing  over  the  story  which  he  had  just 
heard,  and  lost  in  the  speculation  of  his  own 
wretchedness.  He  waked  as  from  a  dream,  when 
the  voice  of  the  person  who  had  been  reading  was 
suspended ;  and  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tain himself,  he  stai'ted  up  and  would  have  left  the 
company. 

-   Of  the  will  which  had  been  read  before  him,  he 
knew  nothing :  but  his  uncle  believing  that  he  was 
moved,  with  grief  and  resentment  at  iSie  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  bequest 
only  of  a  shilling,  took  him  into  another  room ;  and, 
to  apologize  for  his  father's  unkindness,  told  him,  that 
*  the  resentment  which  he  expressed  at  his  marriage, 
was  every  day  increased  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife, 
^hose  character  was  now  become  notoriously  infa- 
mous ;  for  that  she  had  been  seen  at  the  lodgings  of 
a  known  prostitute,  with  whom  she  appeared  to  be 
well  acquainted.*    This  account  threw  Mercator  into 
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another  agony ;  from  which  he  was^  however,  at 
length  recovered  by  his  uncle,  who,  as  the  only  ex- 
pedient by  which  he  conld  retrieve  his  misfortune 
and  soothe  his  distress,  proposed  that  he  shookL  no 
more  return  to  his  lodgings,  but  go  home  witl^  him; 
and  that  he  would  himself  take  such  measures  with 
his  wife,  as  could  scarce  fail  of  inducing  her  to  ac^ 
cept  a  separate  maintenance,  assume  another  nfune, 
and  trouble  him  no  more.  Mercator-,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  affliction,  consented  to  this  proposal,  and 
they  went  away  together* 

Mercator,  in  the  mean  time,  was  expected  by 
Flavilla  with  the  most  tender  impatience.  She  had 
put  her  little  boy  to  bed,  and  decorated  a  small  room 
m  which  they  had  been  used  to  sup  by  themsehrei, 
and  which  she  had  shut  up  in  his  absence;  she 
counted  the  moments  as  they  passed,  and  listened  to 
every  carriage  and  every  step  that  she  heard.  Su|^ 
now  was  ready  s  her  impatience  was  increased;  ter- 
ror was  at  length  mingled  with  regret,  and  her  fond- 
ness was  only  busied  to  afflict  her :  she  vrished,  she 
feared,  she  accused,  she  apologized,  and  she  wept 
In  the  height  of  these  eager  expectatioDs  and  this 
tender  distress,  she  received  a  billet  which  Mercaior 
had  been  persuaded  by  his  uncle  to  write,  in  whidi 
he  upbraided  her  in  the  strongest  terms,  with  abusing 
his  confidence  and  dishonouring  his  bed ;  *  of  this,' 
he  said,  *  he  had  now  obtained  sufficient  proof  to  do 
justice  to  himself,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  see 
her  no  more.'  * 

To  those,  whose  hearts  have  not  already  acquabt- 
ed  them  with  the  agony  which  seized  Flavilla  upon 
the  sight  of  this  billet,  all  attempts  to  describe  it 
wQuld  be  not  only  ineffectual  but  absurd.  Having 
passed  the  night  without  sleep,  and  the  next  day 
without  food,  disappointed  in  every  attempt  to  dis^ 
cover  what  was  become  of  Mercator,  and  doubting^ 
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if  she  should  have  found  him,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  convince  him  of  her  innocence  ;  the  vio- 
lent agitation  of  her  mind  produced  a  slow  fever, 
which,  before  she  considered  it  as  a  disease,  she 
communicated  to  the  child  while  she  cherished  it  at 
her  bosom,  and  wept  over  it  as  an  orphan,  whose  life 
she  was  sustaining  with  her  own. 

After  Mercator  had  been  absent  about  ten  days, 
his  uncle,  having  persuaded  him  to  accompany  some 
friends  to  a  country-seat  at  the  distance  of  near  sixty 
miles,  went  to  his  lodgings  in  order  to  discharge  the 
rent,  and  try  what  terms  he  could  make  with  Fla- 
villa,  whom  he  hoped  to  intimidate  with  threats  of  a 
prosecution  and  divorce ;  but  when  he  came,  he 
foand  that  Flavilla  was  sinking  very  fast  under  her 
disease,  and  that  the  child  was  dead  already.  The 
woman  of  the  house,  into  whose  hands  she  had  just 
put  her  repeating  watch  and  some  other  ornaments 
as  a  security  for  her  rent,  was  so  touched  with  her 
distress,  and  so  firmly  persuaded  of  her  innocence  by 
die  manner  in  which  she  had  addressed  her,  and  the 
calm  solemnity  with  which  she  absolved  those  by 
whom  she  had  been  traduced,  that  as  soon  as  she 
had  discovered  Fulvius's  business,  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees,  and  entreated  that  if  he  knew  where 
Mercator  was  to  be  found,  he  would  urge  him  to  re- 
turn, that  if  possible  the  life  of  Flavilla  might  be  pre- 
served, and  the  happiness  of  both  be  restored  by  her 
justification.  Fulvius,  who  still  syspected  appear- 
ances, or  at  least  was  in  doubt  of  the  cause  that  had 
produced  them,  would  not  discover  his  nephew ;  but 
after  much  entreaty  and  expostulation  at  last  engaged 
upon  his  honour  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter.  The 
woman,  as  soon  as  she  had  obtained  this  promise,  ran 
up  and  communicated  it  to  Flavilla;  who,  when  she 
had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  tumult  which  it 
occasioned,  was  supported  in  her  bed,  and  in  about 
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half  an  hour,  after  many  efforts  and  many  interrals. 


Fulvius  immediately  enclosed  and  dispatched  it 
by  the  post,  resolving,  that  in  aquestion  so  doubtful 
and  of  Buch  importance,  he  would  no  farther  inter- 
pose. Mercator,  who  the  moment  he  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  letter  knew  both  the  hand  and  seal,  after 
pausing-  a  few  moments  in  suspense,  at  length  tore 
it  open,  and  read  these  words  : 

'  Such  has  been  my  folly,  that,  perhaps,  1  should 
not  be  acquitted  of  guilt  in  any  circumstances,  but 
those  in  which  I  write.  I  do  not,  therefore,  but  for 
your  sake,  wish  them  other  than  they  are.  The 
dear  infant,  whose  birth  has  undone  me,  now  lies 
dead  at  my  side,  a  victim  to  my  indiscretion  and 
your  resentment.  1  am  Bcarce  able  to  guide  my 
pen.  But  I  most  earnestly  entreat  lo  see  you,  that 
you  may  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  to  hear  me  at- 
test my  innocence  with  (he  last  sigh,  and  seal  our  re- 
coneilialion  on  my  lips  while  they  are  yet  sensible  of 
the  impression.' 

Mercator,  whom  an  eaitbquake  would  have  less  af- 
fected than  this  letter,  felt  all  his  tenderness  revive  in 
a  moment,  and  reflected  with  unutterable  anguish 
upon  the  rashness  of  his  resentment.  At  the  thought 
of  his  distance  from  London,  he  started  as  if  he  hadi 
felt  a  dagger  in  his  heart :  he  hfted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  with  a  look  that  expressed  at  once  an  accu- 
sation of  himself,  and  a  petition  for  her ;  and  then 
rushing  out  of  the  house,  without  taking-  leave  of 
any, or  orderbg  a  servant  to  attend  him,  he  took  post 
horses  at  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  in  less  than  six 
hours  was  in  Leicester-fields.  But  notwithstanding 
bis  speed,  he  arrived  ton  late;  Flavilla  bad  suffered 
the  last  agony,  and  her  eyes  could  behold  him  no 
more.     Grief  and  disappointment,  remorse  and  de- 
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spair,  now  totMj  subverted  his  reason.  It  becanae 
necessary  to  remove  him  by  force  from  the  body ;  aiid 
after  a  ccHifinement  of  two  yeats  in  a  mad-houde  he 
died. 

May  every  lady,  on  whose  memory  compassion 
shall  record  these  events,  tremble  to  assume  the  levity 
of  FlaWIla ;  for,  perhaps,  it  ift  in  the  power  of  no  man, 
in  Mercator's  circumstances,  to  be  less  Jealous  thsutk 
Mercator. 
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-Stenles  nee  legit  arenas 


Ut  caiieret  paacb)  mersitque  hoc  {>ul¥ere  veram. — Lvcak^ 

Canst  thoa  believe  the  vast  eternal  mind 

VV^as  e*er  to  Syrts  and  Lybian  sands  confined  ? 

That  he  would  choose  this  waste,  this  barren  ground. 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  around. 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  deserts  drown'd  ? 

There  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of 
mankind,  that  addict  their  minds  to  specalatiimy  a 
prc^ensity  to  talk  much  of  the  delights  of  retire^ 
laent ;  and  some  of  the  most  pleasing  compositioai 
produced  in  every  age  contain  descriptions  of  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  a  .country  life. 

i  know  not  whether  those  who  thus  amlHtioasly 
repeat  the  praises  of  solitude,  Jbave  always  contiderH 
ed,  how  much  they  depreciate  mankind  by  dedaring, 
that  wkitever  is  excellent  or  desirable  is  to  be  ob-* 
tained  by  departing  from  them  :  that  the  assistance 
which  we  may  derive  from  one  another,  is  not  equi- 
valent to  the  evils  which  we  have  to  fear ;  that  the 
kindness  of  a  few  is  overbalanced  by  the  malice  of 
many;   and  that  the  protectbn  of  society  is  too 
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dearly  purchased,  by  encountering  its  dangers  and 
enduring  its  oppressions. 

These  specious  representations  of  solitary  hap- 
piness, however  opprobrious  to  human  nature,  have 
so  far  spread  their  influence  over,  the  world,  that.al-. 
most  every  man  delights  his  imagination  with  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  some  time  an  opportunity  of  re- 
treat. Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy  retreat  onlj^in 
imagination,  content  themselves  with  believing  that 
another  year  will  transport  them  to  rural  tranquillity, 
and  die  while  they  talk  of  doing  what,  if  they  had 
lived  longer,  they  would  never  have  done.  But  many 
likewise  there  are,  either  of  greater  resolution  or  more 
credulity,  who  in  earnest  try  the  state  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  think  thus  secure  from  cares 
and  dangers ;  and  retire  to  privacy,  either  that  they 
may  improve  their  happiness,  increase  tlieir  know- 
ledge, or  exalt  their  virtue. 

'Die  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  solitude,  as 
of  all  other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  higher  or 
remoter  view,  than  the  present  gratification  of  their 
passions.  Of  these,  some  haughty  and  impetuous, 
fly  from  society  only  because  they  cannot  bear  to 
repay  to  others  the  regard  which  themselves  exact ; 
and  think  no  state  of  life  eligible,  but  that  which 
places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  censure  or  control, 
and  afibrds  them  opportunities  of  living  in  a  perpe- 
tual compliance  with  their  own  inchnations,  withoot 
the  necessity  of  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other 
man's  convenience  or  opinion. 

There  are  others  of  minds  more  delicate  and  tea- 
der,  easily  oflTended  by  every  deviation  from  recAf 
tude,  soon  disgusted  by  ignorance  or  impertineiio%' 
and  always  expecting  from  the  conversation  of  m»* 
kind  more  elegance,  purity,  and  truth,  than  4^ 
mingled  mass  of  life  will  easily  afford.  Such  mfl» 
are  in  haste  to  retire  from  grossness,  falsehood,  and 
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brutality ;  and  hope  to  find,  in  private  habitations  at 
least,  a  negative  felicity,  an  exemption  from  the 
shocks  and  perturbations  with  which  public  scenes 
are  continually  distressing  them. 

To  neither  of  these  votaries  will  solitude  afford 
that  content,  which  she  has  been  taught  so  lavishly 
to  promise.  The  man  of  arrogance  will  quickly  dis- 
cover, that  by  escaping  from  his  opponents,  he  has 
lost  his  flatterers,  that  greatness  is  nothing  where  it 
is  not  seen,  and  power  nothing  where  it  cannot  be 
felt :  and  he,  whose  faculties  are  employed  in  too 
close  an  observation  of  failings  and  defects,  will  find 
his  condition  very  little  mended  by  transferring  his 
attention  from  others  to  himself;  he  will  probably 
soon  come  back  in  quest  of  new  objects,  and  be  glad 
to  keep  his  captiousness  employed  on  any  character 
rather  than  his  own. 

Others  are  seduced  into  sohtude  merely  by  the 
authority  of  great  names,  and  expect  to  find  those 
Qharms  in  tranquillity  which  have  allured  statesmen 
and  conquerors  to  the  shades :  these  likewise  are  apt 
to  wonder  at  their  disappointment,  for  want  of  con- 
si^dering,  that  those  whom  they  aspure  to  imitate 
carried  with  them  to  their  country  seats  ibinds  full' 
fraught  with  subjects  of  reflection,  the  consciousness 
of  great  merit,  the  memory  of  illustrious  actions,  the 
knowledge  of  important  events,  and  the  seeds  of 
mighty  designs  to  be  ripened  by  future  meditation.' 
Solitude,  was  to  such  men  a  release  from  fatigue/ 
and  an  opportunity  of  usefulness.  But  what  can 
retirement  confer  upon  him,  who  having  done  no-' 
thing,  can  receive  no  support  from  his  own  import- 
ance, who  having  known  nothing,  can  find  no  enter-: 
tainment  in  jeviewing  the  past,  and  who  intending- 
nothing,  can  fonri  no  hopes  from  prospects  of  the 
future  f  he  can,  surely,  take  no  wiser  course  than 
that  of  losing  himself  again  in  the  crowd,  and  fill- 
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ing  the  vacuities  of  his  mind  with  the  news  of  the 
day. 

Others  consider  solitude  as  the  parent  of  phiio- 
sophy,  and  retire  in  expectation  of  greater  intiinadte 
with  science,  as  Numa  repaired  to  the  groves  when 
he  conferred  with  Egeria.  These  men  have  not  al- 
ways reason  to  repent.  Some  studies  require  a  con^ 
tinued  prosecution  of  the  same  train  of  thought,  such 
as  is  too  often  interrupted  by  the  petty  avocations  of 
common  life :  sometimes,  likewise,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  multiplicity  of  objects  be  at  onqe  present  to 
the  mind;  and  every  thing,  therefore,  must  be  kept 
at  a  distance,  which  may  perplex  the  memory,  or 
dissipate  the  attention. 

But  though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  solitude, 
its  application  must  be  attained  by  general  cobterse. 
He  has  learned  to  no  purpose  that  is  not  able  to 
teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  unsuccessfully,  Who 
cannot  recommend  his  sentiments  by  his  diction  or 
address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often  much 
facilitated  by  the  advantages  of  society:  he  ^t 
never  compares  his  notions  with  thole  of  others, 
readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts,  and  very 
seldom  discovers  the  objections  which  may  be  raisea 
against  his  opinions ;  ke  therefore,  often  thinks  him- 
self in  possession  of  truth,  when  he  is  only  fondling 
an  error  long  since  exploded.  He  that  has  neither 
companions  nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  alwft][S 
applaud  his  own  progress,  and  think  highly  of  nil  . 
performances,  because  he  knows  not  uiat  otbeif 
nave  equalled  or  excelled  him.  And  I  am  afraid  il 
may  be  added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws  Ufll^ 
self  from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardour  extiii- 
guished  which  praise  or  emulation  had  enldndledi 
and  take  the  advantage  of  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather 
than  to  labour. 
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There  remains  yet  another  Bet  of  rechises,  whosa 
intention  entitles  uiem  to  higher  respect^  and  whose 
motives  deserve  a  more  serious  consideration.  These 
retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or 
gratify  curiosity:  but  that  being  disengaged  from 
common  c^res,  they  may  employ  more  time  in  the 
duties  of  religion :  that  they  may  regulate  their 
actions  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their 
thoughts  by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thoB  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mortality, 
I  am  far  from  presuming  myself  qualified  to  give 
directions.     On  him  that  appears  *  to  pass  through 
things  temporal,'  with  ^o  other  care  than  '  not  to 
lose  finally  the  things  eternal,'  I  look  with  such 
veneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his  conduct  in 
the  whole,  without  a  minute  examination  of  its  parts ; 
yet  I  coald  never  forbear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is 
every  day  multiplying  seducements,  and  stalking 
forth  -wilJa  more  hardened  effrontery,  virtue  would 
not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  for- 
bear to  assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  un- 
daunted perseverance  in  the  right.     Piety  practised 
in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that  blooms  in  the  desert, 
may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
dehght  those  unbodied  spirits  that  survey  the  works 
of  God  and  the  actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  as- 
sistance upon  earthly  beings,  and  however  free  from 
taints  of  unpurity,  yet  wants  the  sacred  splendour 
of  beneficence. 

Our  Maker,  who,  though  he  gave  us  such  varieties 
of  tanper  and  such  diiiference  of  powers,  yet  de- 
signed us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly  intended 
tlmt  we  should  obtam  that  happiness  by  different 
means.  Some  are  unalt^le  to  resist  the  tepnptations 
of  importunity,  or  the  impetuosity  of  their  own 
passions  incited  by  the  force  of  present  temptations : 
of  these  it  i$  undoubtedly  the  auty  to  fly  from  ene« 
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lilies  which  they  caonot  conquer,  and  to  cultivate^in 
the  calm  of  solitade,  that  virtue  which  is  too  tender 
to  endure  the  tempests  of  puhlic  life.  But  there  ^ 
others,  whose  passions  g^w  more  strong  and  irre- 
gular in  privacy ;  and  who  cannot  maintain  a  uniform 
tenor  of  virtue,  but  by  exposing  their  manners  to  the 
public  eye,  and  assisting  the  admonitions  of  con- 
science with  the  fear  of  infamy :  for  such  jt  it  dan- 
gerous to  exclude  all*  witnesses  of  their  conduct,  till 
they  have  formed  strong  habits  of  virtue,  and  weak- 
ened their  passions  by  frequent  victories.  But  there 
is  a  higher  order  of  men  so  inspired  with  ardour,  and 
so  fortified  with  resolution,  that  the  world  passes 
before  them  without  influence  or  regard :  these  oo^t 
to  consider  themselves  as  appointed  the  guardians 
of  mankind ;  they  are  placed  in  an  evil  world,  to 
exhibit  public  examples  of  good  life ;  and  may  be 
said,  when  they  withdraw  to  solitude,  to  desert  the 
station  which  Providence  assigned  them. — ^T, 
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Vctercs  it^  mtratar,  laadatqae  ! — Hob. 

The  wits  of  old  he  praises  and  admires. 

^  It  is  very  remarkable,'  says  Addison,  *  that  notf 
withstanding  we  fall  short  at  present  of  the  ancients 
in  poetry,  painting,  oratory,  history,  architecture, 
and  all  the  noble  arts  and  sciences  which  depend 
more  upon  genius  than  experienice ;  we  exceed  then 
as  much  in  doggerel,  humour,  burlesque,  and  allth^ 
trivial  arts  of  ridicule.'  As  this  fine. observation, 
stands  at  present  only  in  the  form  of  a  general  tf *- 
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terUon,  it  deserves,  I  think,  to  be  examined  by  a 
dednctton  of  partionlars,  and  confirmed  by  an  ule* 
gation  of  examples,  which  may  furnish  an  agreeable 
entertainment  to  those  who  have  ability  and  inclina- 
tion to  remark  the  revolutions  of  human  wit. 

That  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Camoens,  the  three 
most  celebrated  of  modem  epic  poets,  are  infinitely 
excelled  in  propriety  of  design,  of  sentiment  and 
style,  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  it  would  be  serious  tri- 
ttag  to  attempt  to  prove :  but  Milton,  perhaps,  will 
Bot^ao  ea^y  resign  his  claim  to  equality,  if  not  to 
superiority.    Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
if  Milton  be  enabled  to  disjpute  the  prize  with  the 
great  champions  of  antiquity,  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  eublime  conceptions  he  has  copied  from  the  book 
af  God.    These,  therefore,  must  be  taken  away,  be« 
fore  we  begin  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  his  genius; 
Slid  from  what  remains,  it  cannot,  I  presume,  be 
said,  with  candour  and  impartiality,  that  he  has 
excelled  Homer,  in  the  sublimity  and  variety  of  his 
thoughts,  or  the  strength  and  majesty  of  his  diction. 
Shakspeare,  Comeille,  and  Racine,  are  the  only 
Qodem  writers  of  tragedy,  that  we  can  venture  to 
oppose  to  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.    The 
wit  is  an  author  so  uncommon  and  eccentric,  that 
we  can  scarcely  try  him  by  dramatic  rules.     In 
iitrokes  of  nature  and  character,  he  yields  not  to  the 
Greeks:  in  all  other  circumstances  that  constitute 
the  excellence  of  the  drama,  he  is  vastly  inferior. 
Of  the  three  modems,  the  most  faultless  is  the  ten- 
der and  exact  Racine :  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  ac- 
hiowledge,  that  his  capital  beauties  were  borrowed 
from  his  favourite  Euripides :  which,  indeed,  cannot 
<^pe  the  observation  ofthose  who  read  with  atten- 
tion his  Phsedra  and  Andromache.     The  pompous 
«ad  truly  Roman  sentiments  of  Corneille  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  Lucaiv  and  Tacitus;  the  former  of  whom, 
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by  a  strange  perversion  of  taste,  he  is  known  to  have 
preferred  to  Virgil.  His  diction  is  not  so  pure  and 
mellifluous,  his  characters  not  so  vaiious  and  just, 
nor  his  plots  so  regular,  so  interesting,  and  simple, 
as  those  of  his  pathetic  rival.  It  is  by  this  simpli- 
city of  fable  alone,  when  every  single  act,  and  scene, 
and  /speech,  and  sentiment,  and  word,  concur  to 
accelerate  the  intended  event,  that  the  Greek  trage- 
dies kept  the  attention  of  the  audience  inunoveably 
fixed  upon  one  principal  object,  which  must  be 
necessarily  lessened,  and  the  ends  of  the  drama 
defeated,  by  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  modem 
plots. 

The  assertion  of  Addison  with  respect 'to  the 
first  particular,  regarding  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry, 
will  remain  unquestionably  true,  till  nature  in  some 
distant  age,  for  in  the  present,  enervated  with'  lux- 
ury, she  seems  incapable  of  such  an  effort,  shall  pro- 
duce some  transcendent  genius  of  power  to  eckpie 
the  Iliad  and  the  (Edipus. 

.  The  superiority  of  the  ancient  artists  in  paintings 
is  not  perhaps  so  clearly  manifest.  They  were  igno- 
rant, it  will  be  said,  of  light,  of  shade,  and  perspec- 
tive ;  and  they  had  not  the  use  of  oil  colours,  whkh 
are  happily  calculated  to  blend  and  unite  without 
harshness  and  discordance,  to  give  a  boldness  and 
relief  to  the  figures,  and  to  form  those  middle  teinta 
which  render  every  well-wrought  piece  a  closer  re- 
semblance of  nature.  Judges  of  tne  truest  taste  do, 
however,  place  the  merit  of  colouring  far  below  that 
of  justness,  of  design,  and  force  of  expression...  lo 
these  two  highest  and  most  important  excellence^ 
the  ancient  painters  were  eminently  skilled,  i^ 
we  trust  the  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Quintilian,  and 
Lucian ;  and  to  credit  them  we  are  obliged,  if  we 
would  form  to  ourselves  any  idea  of  these  artiets  at 
all ;  for  there  is  not  one  Grecian  picture  remaining': 
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and  the  Romans,  smne  few  of  whose  works  have  de- 
scended to  this  age,  could  never  boast  of  a  Parrha- 
aus  or  Apelles,  a  Zeuxis,  Timanthes,  or  Protogenes, 
of  whose  performances  the  two  accomplished  critics 
aboTe  mentioned  speak  in  terms  of  rapture  and  ad- 
Qiiration.  The  statues  that  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time,  as  the  Hercules  and  Laocoon  for  instance, 
ue  still  a  stronger  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
tiie  Grrecian  artists  in  expressing  the  passions;  for 
vhat  was  executed  in  marble,  we  have  presumptive 
evidence  to  think,  might  also  have  been  executed  in 
colours.  Carlo  Marat,  the  last  valuable  painter  of 
Italy,  after  coppng  the  head  of  the  Venus  in,  the 
]tf  eoicean  collection  three  hundred  times,  generously 
confessed,  that  he  could  not  arrive  at  half  the  grace 
and' perfection  of  his  model.  But  to  speak  my  opi- 
nion freely  on  a  very  disputable  point,  I  must  own, 
that  if  the  modems  approach  the  ancients  in  any  of 
the  arts  here  in  question,  they  approach  them  nearest 
in  the  art  of  painting.  The  human  mind  can  with 
difficulty  conceive  any  thing  more  exalted,  than  The 
Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  The  Trans- 
figaration  of  Raphael.  What  can  be  more  animated 
than  Raphael's  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens  ?  What 
more  tender  and  delicate  than  Mary  holding  the 
child  Jesus,  in  his  famous  Holy  Family?  What 
more  graceful  than  The  Aurora  of  Guide  ?  What 
more  deeply  moving  than  The  Massacre  of  th.e  In- 
nocents by  Le  Brun  ? 

But  no  modem  orator  can  dare  to  enter  the  lists 
with'  Demosthenes  and  Tully.  We  have  discourses, 
indeed,  that  may  be  admired  for  their  perspicuity, 
purity,  and  elegance ;  but  can  produce  none  that 
fd>oand  in  a  sublime  which  whirls  away  the  auditor 
like  a  mighty  torrent,  and  pierces  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  heart  Uke  a  flash  of  lightning ;  which  irresisti- 
bly and  instantaneously  convinces,  without  leaving 
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him  leisure  to  weigh  the  motives  of  cpnvictioQ.  Th(^ 
«ermons  of  Bourdaloiie,  the  funeral  orations  of  Bos- 
suet,  particularly  that  on  the  death  of  Henrietta  cqii4 
the  pleadings  of  Pelisson  for  his  disgraced  patron 
Fouquet,  are  the  only  pieces  of  eloquence  I  ctm  re- 
oollect,  that  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  Qreiek  or 
Roman  orator ;  for  in  England  we  have  been  parti- 
cularly unfortunate  in  our  attempts  to  be  eloquent, 
wiiether  in  parliament,  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar. 
If  it  be  urged,  that  the  nature  of  modem  pdities 
and  laws  excludes  the  pathetic  and  the  sublimey  and 
confines  the  speaker  to  a  cold  argumentative  me<^ 
thod,  and  a  dull  detail  of  proof  and  dry  mattert*  of 
fact ;  yet,  surely,  the  religion  of  the  modems  abounds 
in  topics  so  incomparably  noble  and  estalted,  as 
might  kindle  the  flames  of  genuine  oratory  ip  the 
most  frigid  and  barren  genius :  much  more  might 
this  success-be  reasonably  expected  from  such  ge- 
niuses as  Britain  can  enumerate;  yet  no  pieoe  of 
this  sort,  worthy  applause  or  notice,  has  ever  yet 
appeared. 

The  few,  even  among  professed  scholars,  that  are 
able  td  read  the  ancient  historians  in  their  inimitable 
originals,  are  startled  at  the  paradox  of  Bolingbreke, 
who  boldly  prefers  Guicciardini  to  Thucydides ;  that 
is,  the  most  verbose  and  tedious  to  the  moat  com- 
prehensive and  concise  of  writers,  and  a  collector  of 
facts  to  one  who  was  himself  an  eye-witness  and  a 
principal  actor  in  the  important  story  he  relates. 
And,  indeed,  it  may  weU  be  presumed,  that  the  an- 
cient histories  exceed  the  modern  from  this  si&gk 
consideration,  that  the  latter  are  commonly  com? 
piled  by  recluse  scholars,  unpractised  in  business, 
war,  and  politics;  whilst  the  former  are  many  rf 
them  written  by  ministers,  commanders,  and  princes 
themselves.  We  have,  indeed,  a  few  flimsy^  Diemoirs, 
particularly  in  a  neijghbouring  nation,  written  by 
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persons  deeply  interested  in  the  transactions  they 
descnibe;  but  theses  I  imagine,  will  not  be  compared 
to.  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  which  Xeno- 
phod  himself  conducted  and  related,  nor  to  The 
Gallic  War  of  Ceesar,  nor  The  precious  Fragments 
of  PolylMU^,  which  our  modern  generals  and  nlinis- 
ters  would  not  be  discredited  by  diligently  perusing, 
and  making  them  the  models  of  their  conduct  as 
wdl  as  of  &eir  style      Are  the  reflections  of  Ma- 
chiavel  so  subtle  and  refined  as  those  of  Tacitus  ? 
Are  the  portraits  of  Thuanus  so  strong  and  expres* 
sive  as  those  of  Sallust  and  Plutarch  ?    Are  the  nar- 
rations of  Davila  so  lively  and  animated,  or  do  his 
sentiments  breathe  such  a  love  of  hberty  and  virtue, 
as  those  of  Livy  and  Herodotus? 
.    The  supreme  excellence  of  the  ancient  architec- 
ture, the  last  particular  to  be  touched,  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon,  because  it  has  never  once  been  called 
in  question,  and  because  it  is  abundantly  testified 
by  the   awful  ruins  of  amphitheatres,  aqueducts, 
arches,  and  columns,  that  are  the  daily  objects  of 
veneration,  though  not  of  imitation*     This  art,  it  is 
obs€irvable,..has  never  been  improved  in  later  ages 
in  one  single  instance;  but  every  just  and  legitimate 
edifice  is  still  formed  according  to  the  five  old 
established  orders,  to  which  human  wit  has  never 
been  able  to  add  a  sixth  of  equal  symmetry  and 
strength. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  triumphs  of  the  ancients, 
especially  the  Greeks,  over  the  moderns.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  not  unjustly  ascribed  to  a  genial  climate, 
that  gave  such  a  happy  temperament  of  body  as  was 
most  proper  to  produce  fine  sensations ;  to  a  lan- 
guage most  harmonious,  copious,  and  forcible;  to 
the  public  encouragements  and  honours  bestowed 
<m  the  cultivators  of  literature  ;  to  the  emulation  exr 
cited  ^mong'  the  generous  youth,  by  exhibitions  of 
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their  performances  at  the  aolema  games ;  to  their 
inattention  to  the  arts  of  lucre  and  commerce,  which 
^gross  and  debase  the  minds  of  the  modems ;  and» 
above  all,  to  an  exemption  from  the  necessity  of 
overloading  their  natural  faculties  with  learning  and 
languages,  with  which  we,  in  these  latter  times,  are 
obliged  to  qualify  ourselves  for  writers,  if  we  expect 
to  be  read. 

It  is  said  by  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  liveliness, 
*  We  shall  never  again  behold  the  time,  when  a 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  might  go  from  the  con- 
versation of  a  Pascal  or  Amauld,  to  the  theatre  of 
Comeille/  This  reflection  may  be  more  justly  ap« 
plied  to  the  ancients,  and  it  may  with  much  greater 
truth  be  said,  *  The  age  will  never  again  return, 
when  a  Pericles,  after  walking  with  Plato  in  a  por- 
tico built  by  Phidias,  and  painted  by  Apelles,  might 
repair  to  hear  a  pleading  of  Demosthenes,  or  a  tra^ 
gedy  of  Sopboqles.' 

I  shall  next  examine  the  other  part  of  Addison^ 
assertion,  that  the  moderns  excel  the  ancients  ia  ftU 
the  arts  of  ridicule,  and  assign  the  reasons  of  this 
supposed  excellence. — Z. 
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*  Ille  sinifltrorsiiniy  hie  dextrorsduo  fibit;  un^i  utriqae 
Error,  Bed  variisilludit  partibus.— Hon. 

When  in  a  wood  we  leave  the  certain  way. 
One  error  fools  us,  though  we  various  stray,   ' 
Some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  t*other  side. — Francis. 

It  is  common  among  all  Uie  dfisses  ^f  nqiankind,  to 
charge  each  other  with  trifling  away  lifb :  every  m^A 
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looks  on  the  occupation  or  amusement  of  his  neigh- 
bour, as  something  below  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  rational  being. 

A  man  who  considers  the  paucity  of  the  wants  of 
natUl^,  kad  who,  being  acquainted  with  the  Various 
means  by  which  all  manual  occupations  are  now  fa- 
cilitated, observes  what  numbers  are  supported  by 
the  labour  of  a  few,  would,  indeed,  be  mclined  to 
Wobder,  how  the  multitudes  who  are  exempted  from 
die  necessity  of  working  either  for  themselves  or 
others,  fitid  business  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life. 
The  gteater  part  of  mankind  neither  card  the  fleece, 
dig  the  mitie,  fell  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the  har- 
v^t ;  ^ey  neither  tend  herds  nor  build  houses ;  in 
W^a^  then,  kre  they  employed  ? 

l^it  is  certainly  a  question  which  a  distant  pros- 
per ^  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  answer.  We 
find  an  ranks  and  ages  mingled  together  in  a  tumul- 
tuous confusion,  with  haste  in  uieir  motions  and 
(eagerness  in  their  looks ;  but  what  they  have  to  pur- 
sue or  avoid,  a  more  minute  observation  must  in- 
ibrm  us. 

When  we  analyze  the  crowd  into  individuals,  it 
soon  appears  that  the  passions  and  imaginations  of 
m^n  will  not  easily  suffer  them  to  be  idle :  we  see 
things  coveted  merely  because  they  are  rare,  and 
pursued  because  they  are  fugitive ;  we  see  men  con- 
spire to  fix  an  arbitrary  value  on  that  which  is  worth- 
less in  itself^  and  then  contend  for  the  possession. 
One  is  a  collector  of  fossils,  of  which  he  knows  no 
other  use  than  to  shew  them ;  and  when  he  has 
stocked  his  ot^n  repository,  grieves  that  the  stones 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  should  be  picked  up 
by  another.  The  florist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines 
that  his  rival's  beds  enjoy  the  same  showers  and 
sun-shine  with  his  own.  This  man  is  hurrying  to  a 
concert,  only  lest  others  should  have  heard  the  new 
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musician  before  him ;  another  bursts  from  his  com- 
pany to  the  play,  because  he  fancies  himself  the  pa- 
tron of  an  actress  :  some  spend  the  morning  in  con- 
sultations with  their  tailor,  and  some  in  directions 
to  their  cook :  some  are  forming  parties  for  cards, 
and  some  laying  wagers  at  a  horse-race. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  some  of  these 
lives  are  passed  in  trifles,  in  occupations  by  which 
the  busy  neither  benefit  themselves  nor  others^  and 
by  which  no  man  could  be  long  engaged,  who  seri- 
ously considered  what  he  was  doing,  or  had  know- 
ledge enough  to  compare  what  he  is  with  what  he 
might  be  made.  However,  as  people  who  have  the 
same  inclination  generally  flock  together,  every  trifler 
is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  sight  of  others  as  un- 
profitably  active  as  himself ;  by  kindling  the  heat  of 
competition,  he,  in  time,  thinks  himself  important, 
and  by  having  his  mind  intensely  engaged^^be  is  se- 
cured from  weariness  of  himself. 

Some  degree  of  self-approbation  is  always  the 
reward  of  diligence;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  bat 
consider  the  laborious  cultivation  of  petty  pleasures, 
as  a  more  happy  and  more  virtuous  disposition,  than 
that  universal  contempt  and  haughty  negligence 
which  is  sometimes  associated  with  powerful  facul- 
ties, but  is  often  assumed  by  indolence  when  it  dis- 
owns its  name,  and  aspires  to  the  appellation  of 
greatness  of  mind. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  drollery  and -ridi- 
cule is  the  most  easy  kind  of  wit :  let  it  be  added, 
that  contempt  and  arrogance  is  the  easiest  philoso- 
phy. To  find  some  objection  to  every  thing,  and 
to  dissolve  in  perpetual  laziness  under  pretence  that 
occasions  are  wanting  to  call  forth  activity,  to  laugh 
at  those  who  are  ridiculously  busy  without  setting  an 
example  of  more  rational  industry,  is  no  less  in  the 
power  of  the  meanest  than  of  the  highest  intellects. 
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;  Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  such 
different  relations,  that  every  human  employment, 
vrhich  is  not  a  visible  and  immediate  act  of  good- 
ness, will  be,  in  some  respect  or  other,  subject  to 
contempt :  but  it  is  true,  likewise*  that  almost  every 
act,  which  is  not  directly  vicious,  is,  in  some  respect, 
beneficial  and  laudable.  '  I  often,'  §ays  Bruyere, 
*  observe  from  my  window,  two  beings  of  erect  form 
and  amiable  countenance,  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  reason,  able  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  language, 
and  convey  their  notions  to  each  other.  They  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  and  are  every  day  employed 
dll  sun-set  in  rubbing  two  smooth  stones  together, 
or,  in  other  terms,  in  poUshine  marble.* 

*  I£  lions  could  paint,'  says  the  fable,  V  in  the  room 
oi  those  pictures  which  exhibit  men  vanquishing 
lionSy  we  should  see  lions  feeding  upon  men.'  If 
the  stoncrcutter  could  have  written  like  Bruyere, 
what  would  he  have  replied  ? 

*  I  look  up,'  says  he,  *  every  day  from  my  shop, 
upon  a  man  whom  the  idlers,  who  stand  still  to  gaze 
upon  my  work,  often  celebrate  as  a  wit  and  a  phi- 
losopher. I  often  perceive  his  face  clouded  with 
care,  and  am  told  that  his  taper  is  sometimes  burn- 
in^at  midnight.  The  sight  of  a  man  who  works  so 
much  harder  than  myself,  excited  my  curiosity.  I 
heard  no  soiind  of  tools  in  his.  apartment,  and,  there- 
fore,  could  not  imagine  what  he  was  doing ;  but 
wpB  told  at  last,  that  he  was  writing  descriptions  of 
mankind,  who,  when  he  had  described  them,  would 
live  just  as  they  had  lived  before ;  that  he  sat  up 
whole  nights  to  change  a  sentence,  because  the 
sound  of  a  letter  was  too  oflen  repeated ;  that  he 
was  oflten  disquieted  with  doubts  about  the  propriety 
of  a  word  which  every  body  understood;  that  he 
would  hesitate  between  two  expressions  equally  pro- 
per, till  he  could  not  fix  his  choice  hut  by  consult- 
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ing  his  friends ;  that  he  will  run  from  one  end  of 
Paris  to  the  other,  for  ah  opportunity  of  reading  a 
period  to  a  nice  ear ;  that  if  a  single  line  it  heard 
with  coldness  and  inattention,  he  returns  home  de- 
jected and  disconsolate ;  and  that  hy  all  this  care 
and  labour,  he  hopes  only  to  make  a  little  book, 
which  at  last  will  teach  no  useful  art,  and  which 
none  who  has  it  not  will  perceive  himself  to  want.  I 
•have  often  wondered  for  what  end  such  a  being  as 
this  was  sent  into  the  world  ;  and  should  be  glad  to 
see  those  who  live  thus  foolishly  seized  by  an  order 
of  the  government,  and  obliged  to  labour  at  some 
useful  occupation.' 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  representation, 
may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridiculous.  He 
that  gazed  with  contempt  on  human  beings  rubbing 
Btones  together,  might  have  prolonged  the  same 
amusement  by  walking  through  the  city,  and  Beemt 
others  with  looks  of  importance  heaping  one  brid^ 
upon  another;  or  by  rambling  into  %he  country, 
where  he  might  observe  other  creatures  of  the  same 
kind  driving  in  a  piece  of  sharp  iron  into  the  clay, 
or,  in  the  language  of  men  less  enlightened,  pknign- 
ing  the  field. 

As  it  is  thus  easy,  by  a  detail  of  minute  circum* 
stances,  to  make  every  thing  little,  so  it  is  hot  dif- 
ficulty by  an  aggregation  of  effects,  to  make  every 
thing  great.  The  poUsher  of  marble  may  be  form- 
ing ornaments  for  the  palaces  of  virtue  and  tiie 
schools  of  science ;  or  providing  tables  on  which 
the  actions  of  heroes  and  the  discoveries  of  sasei 
shall  be  recorded,  for  the  incitement  and  instruction 
of  future  generations.  The  mason  is  exercising  one 
of  the  principal  arts  by  which  reasoning  beings  are 
distinguished  from  the  brute,  the  art  to  which  life 
owes  much  of  its  safety  and  all  its  convenience^  by 
which  we  are  secured  from  the  inclemency  of  th^ 
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seasonSy  and  fortified  against  the  ravages  of  hosti- 
lity; and  the  ploughman  is  changing  the  face  of 
nature,  diffusing  plenty  and  happiness  over  king- 
doms, and  compelling  the  earth  to  give  food  to  her 
inhalNtants. 

Greatness  and  littleness  are  terms  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  we  err  in  our  estimation  of  things, 
because  we  measure  them  by  some  wrong  standctrd. 
The  trifler  proposes  to  himself  only  to  equal  or  excel 
some  other  trifler,  and  is  happy  or  miserable  as  he 
succeeds  or  miscarries :  the  man  of  sedentary  de- 
sire and  inactive  ambition,  sits  comparing  his  power 
with  his  wishes ;  and  makes  his  inability  to  perform 
things  impossible,  an  excuse  to  himself  for  perfomi-r 
ing  nothing.  Man  can  only  form  a  just  estimate  of 
his  own  actions,  by  making  his  power  the  test  of  his 
performance,  by  comparing  what  he  does  with  what 
ne  can  do.  Whoever  steadily  perseveres  in  the  exer- 
tion of  all  his  faculties,  does  what  is  great  with  re- 
spect to  himself;  and  what  will  not  be  despised  by 
Him,  who  has  given  to  all  created  beings  their  dif- 
ferent abilities :  he  faithfully  performs  the  task  of 
life,  within  whatever  limits  his  labours  may  be  con- 
fined, or  how  soon  soever  they  may  be  forgotten. 

We  can  conceive  so  much  more  than  we  can  ac- 
complish, that  whoever  tries  his  own  actions  by  his 
imaigination,  may  appear  despicable  in  his  own  eyes. 
He  that  despises  for  its  littleness  any  thing  really 
Qsefiil,  has  no  pretensions  to  applaud  the  grandeur 
of  his  conceptions,  since  nothing  but  narrowness  of 
mind  hinders  him  from  seeing,  that  by  pursuing  the 
same  principles  every  thing  limited  will  appear  con- 
temptible. 

He  that  neglects  the  care  of  his  family,  while  his 
benevolence  expands  itself  in  scheming  the  happi- 
ness of  imaginary  kingdoms,  might  witihi  equal  rea- 
son sit  on  a  throne  dreaming  of  universal  empire, 
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and  of  the  diffusion  of  blessings  over  all  the  globe : 
yet  even  this  globe  is  little,  compared  with  the  sys- 
tem of  matter  within  our  view !  and  that  system 
barely  something  more  than  nonentity,  compared 
with  the  boundless  regions  of  space,  to  which  nei- 
ther eye  nor  imagination  can  extend. 

From  conceptions,  therefore,  of  what  we  might 
have  been,  and  from  wishes  to  be  what  we  are  not, 
conceptions  that  we  know  to  be  foolish,  and  wishes 
which  we  feel  to  be  vain,  we  must  necessarily  de- 
scend to  the  consideration  of  what  we  are.  We 
have  powers  very  scanty  in  their  utmost  extent,  biit 
which  in  different  men  are  differently  proportioned. 
Suitably  to  these  powers  we  have  duties  prescribed, 
which  we  must  neither  decline  for  the  sake  of  de- 
lighting ourselves  with  easier  amusements,  nor  over- 
look in  idle  expectation  of  greater  excellence  or 
more  extensive  comnrehension. 

In  order  to  the  rignt  conduct  of  our  lives,  \ve  must 
reiiiember,  that  we  are  not  born  to  please  ourselves. 
He  that  studies  simply  his  own  satisfaction,  will 
always  find  the  proper  business  of  his  station  too 
hard  or  too  easy  for  him.  But  if  we  be^r  continually 
in  mind  our  relation  to  the  Father  of  being,  by 
whom  we  are  placed  in  the  world,  and  who  has  al- 
lotted us  the  part  which  we  are  to  bear  in  the  gene- 
ral system  of  life,  we  shall  be  easily  persuaded  to 
resign  our  own  inclinations  to  Unerring  Wisdom,  and 
do  the  work  decreed  for  us  with  cheerfulness  and 
diligence. — T. 
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Qoicquid  agunt  homines,  rotum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
■  Gaudia— — Juv. 

Whate'cr  excites  our  haired,  lore,  or  joy. 

Or  hope,  or  fear,  these  themes  my  muse  employ. 

*  To  THJB  Adventurer. 

<  SIB,  Bath,  Dec.  W. 

*  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of  the  most  aceom* 
plished  masters  in  the  art  of  peunting,  was  accus« 
tomed  to  delineate  instantly  in  his  pocket-book 
every  face  in  which  he  discovered  any  singularity  of 
sur  or  featuire.  By  this  method  he  obtained  a  vast 
collection  of  various  countenances;  and  escaped  that 
barren  uniformity  and  resemblance,  so  visible  in  the 
generality  of  history  pieces,  that  the  spectator  is  apt 
to  imagine  all  the  figures  are  of  one  family. 

^  As  a  moralist  should  imitate  this  practice,  and 
sketch  characters  from  the  life,  at  the  instant  in 
which  they  strike  him  ;  I  amused  myself  yesterday 
in  the  Pump-room,  by  contemplating  the  different 
conditions  and  characters  of  the  persons  who  were 
moving  before  me,  and  particularly  the  various  mo- 
tives that  influenced  them  to  crowd  to  the  city. 

*  Aphrodisius,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  hopes 
and  large  property,  fell  into  a  course  of  early  de- 
bauchery at  Westminster  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  privately  kept  an  abandoned  woman  of  the 
town,  to  whose  lodgings  he  stole  in  the  intervals  of 
school  hours,  and  who  soon  communicated  to  him 
a  disease  of  peculiar  power  to  poison  the  springs  of 
life,  and  prevent  the  maturity  of  manhood.  His 
body  is  Enervated  and  emaciated,  his  cheek  yellow 
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and  bloodless,  his  hand  palsied,  and  his  mind  gloomy 
and  dejected.  It  being  thought,  however,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his  family  that  he 
should  marry,  he  has  been  betrothed,  in  this  dread- 
ful condition,  to  a',  lady  whose  beauty  and  vivacity 
are  in  their  meridian  :  and  his  physicians  have  or- 
dered him  to  these  salutary  waters  to  try  if  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  recover  a  little  health  before  the 
marriage  is  celebrated.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  di- 
minished race  of  half-formed  animals,  that  crawl 
about  our  streets  in  the  shape  of  men,  when  matches 
80  unequal  and  so  unnatural  are  not  only  pennitted, 
but  enjoined  as  a  test  of  filial  duty,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  parental  favour  ? — 

Invalidiqae  pBtnim  referant  jejunia  nati*— V[b6. 

— From  tlie  faint  embrace 

Unmanly  sons  arise,  a  puny  race ! 

'  Inertio  is  a  plump  and  healthy  old  bachelor,  a 
senior  fellow  of  a  rich  society  in  one  of  our  nniver- 
■ities,  whose  chief  business  m  life  is  to  ride  before 
dinner  for  a  good  appetite,  and  after  it  for  a  good 
digestion.     Not  only  his  situation  but  his  taste  has 
determined  him  to  continue  in  a  state  of  celibacy; 
"  for,"  says  he,  "  at  present  I  can  afford  to  drink 
port  and  keep  a  couple  of  geldings ;  but  if  I  should^ 
rashly  encumber  myself  with  madam  and  her  brats, 
I  must  descend  to  walk  on  foot  and  drink  ale."   He 
was  much  alarmed  at  missing  his  regular 'annnal  fif 
of  the  gout,  and,  on  tliat  account,  having  waited  for 
h  with  impatience  and  uneasiness  a  month  longer 
than  the  expected  time,  he  hurried  to  this  cityio 
hopes  of  acquiring  it  by  the  efficacy  of  tlie  waters.  I 
found  him  yesterday  extremely  dejected,  and  on  my 
entering  his  chamber,  **  Life,"  said  he,  "  is  full  of 
vexations  and  disappointments :  what  a  dreadful  ac- 
cident!*' I  imagined  that  some  selected  friend,  some 
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brother  of  his  choice,  was  dead,  or  that  the  college 
treasury  was  burnt :  but  he  immediatelv  undeceived 
me  by  adding — "  I  was  presented  with  the  finest, 
the  fattest  collar  of  brawn,  and  expected  it  at  dinner 
this  day :  but  the  rascally  carrier  has  conveyed  it 
to  a  wrong  place,  fifty  miles  off,  and  before  I  can  re- 
ceive it,  it  will  be  absolutely  unfit  for  eating." 

*  Here  likewise  is  the  learned  and  ingenious  Crito. 
Crito  is  a  genius  of  a  superior  order,  who  hath  long 
instructed  and  entertained  his  country  by  many  in- 
comparable works  of  literature  and  morality ;  and 
who  in  a  Grecian  commonwealth  would  have  had  a 
statue  erected,  and  have  been  maintained  at  the 
public  expense ;  but  in  this  kingdom  he  has  with 
great  difficulty  gained  a  precarious  competence,  by 
incessant  labour  and  application.  These  uninter- 
rupted and  unrewarded  studies  have  at  length  inr- 
paired  his  health,  and  undermined  a  constitution 
naturally  vigorous  and  happy :  and  as  Crito  has 
never  been  able  to  lay  up  a  sum  sufficient  to  procure 
him  the  assistance  which  the  debility  of  sickness  and 
age  require,  he  was  obliged  to  insure  his  life,  and 
borrow  at  exorbitant  interest  a  few  pounds  to  enable 
him  to  perform  this  journey  to  Bath,  which  alone 
could  restore  his  health  and  spirits ;  and  now,  as 
his  money  and  credit  are  exhausted,  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  this  place,  when  his  cure  is  only 
half-effected ;  and  must  retire  to  languish  in  a  little 
lodging  in  London,  while  his  readers  and  admirers 
content  themselves  with  lamenting  his  distress,  and 
wondering  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  nothing  has 
been  done  for  a  man  of  such  distinguished  abilities 
and  integrity. 

'  Doctor  Pamper  is  possessed  of  three  large  eccle« 
siastical  preferments :  his  motive  for  coming  hither  is 
8on\ewhat  singular ;  it  is,  because  his  parishes  can- 
not furnish  him  with  a  set  df  persons  that  are  equal 
to  him  in  the  knowledge  of  whist ;  he  is,  therefore. 
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Becessiteited  every  season  to  frequent  this  place, 
where  alone  he  can  meet  with  gamesters  that  are 
worth  contending  with. 

*  Spumosius  who  is  one  of  the  liveliest  of  free- 
thinkers, had  not  been  three  months  at  the  Temple 
before  he  became  irresistibly  enamoured  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue.  He  always  carried  a  Shaftesbury 
in  his  pockety  and  used  to  read  and  explain  the 
striking  passages  to  large  circles  at  the  coffee-house; 
he  was  of  opinion  that  for  purity  and  perspicuity, 
elegance  of  style,  and  force  of  reasoning,  the  Cha- 
racteristics were  incomparable,  and  were  models 
equally  proper  for  regulating  our  taste  and  our 
morals.  He  discovered  a  delicate  artificial  con- 
nexion in  these  discourses,  which  to  vulgar  eyes  ap« 
pear  to  be  loose  and  incoherent  rhapsodies  :  nay,  he 
clearly  perceived,  that  each  treatise  depended  on 
the  foregoing,  and  altogether  composed  one  uniform 
whole,  and  the  noblest  system  of  truth  and  virtue 
that  had  been  imparted  to  mankind.  He  quarrelled 
irreconcilably  with  his  dearest  friend,  who  happened 
to  hint,  that  the  style  was  affected  and  unharmoni- 
ous,  the  metaphors  far-fetched  and  violent,  and  fre- 
quently coarse  and  illiberal,  the  arguments  incon- 
clusive and  unfair,  the  raillery  frigid  and  insipid,  and 
totally  different  from  the  Attic  irony  of  Socrates, 
which  the  author  presumed  to  propose  for  his  pat- 
tern. Spumosius  always  disdained  to  practise  vir- 
tue on  the  mean  and  mercenary  motives  of  reward 
and  punishment ;  and  was  convinced,  that  so  excel- 
lent a  creature  as  man  might  be  kept  in  order  by  the 
silken  cords  of  delicacy  and  decorum.  He,  there- 
fore, frequently  sneered  at  the  priestly  notions  of 
heaven  and  hell,  as  fit  only  to  be  entertained  by  vul- 
gar and  sordid  minds.  But  being  lately  attacked  by 
a  severe  distemper,  he  betrayed  fears  that  were  not 
compatible  with  the  boldness  of  his  former  profes- 
sions ;  and  terrified  at  t^  ^ipproaoh  of  deatii,  has 
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had  recourse  to  various  remedies,  and  is  at  last  ar^ 
rived  here,  as  full  of  doubt  as  of  disease,  but  feeling 
more  acute  pain  in  his  mind  than  can  possibly  be 
inflicted  on  his  body. 

*  Mr.  Gull  was  lately  a  soap-boiler  at  Chester,  but 
having  accumulated  a  vast  fortune  by  trade,  he  is 
now  resolved  to  be  polite,  and  enjoy  his  money  with 
taste.  He  has  brought  his  numerous  family  of 
awkward  girls  hither,  only  because  he  has  heard 
that  people  of  fashion  do  at  this  time  of  the  year 
generally  take  a  trip  to  Bath :  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  intends  in  tlie  spring  to  make  a  journey 
to  Paris,  and  will,  I  dare  say,  commence  virtuoso  on 
his  return,  and  be  a  professed  judge  of  dress,  pic- 
tures, and  furniture. 

*  I  must  not  forget  to  inform  you  that  we  have  the 
company  of  Captain  Gairish,  a  wit  and  a  critic,  who 
pretends  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best 
writers  of  the  age,  and  whose  opinion  on  every  new 
work  is  deemed  decisive  in  the  Pump-room.  The 
prefaces  of  Dryden,  and  the  French  critics,  are  the 
sources  from  which  his  immense  literature  is  derived* 
Diaicier's  Plutarch  has  enabled  him  to  talk  familiariy 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans,  anq 
Bayle's  Dictionary  finished  him  for  a  scholar.  Some- 
times be  vouchsafes  to  think  the  Adventurer  tolera^ 
ble ;  but  he  generally  exclaims,  *'  How  grave  and 
sententious !  Good  Heavens  !  what  more  Greek ! 
This  circumstance  will  ruin  the  credit  of  the  paper. 
They  will  not  take  my  advice,  for  you  must  know 
I  am  intimate  with  all  the  authors  of  it ;  they  are 

ten  in  number ;  and  some  of  them But  as  I  have 

been  intrusted  with  their  secrets,  I  must  disclose 
no  more.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  given  them 
a  few  essays  myself,  which  I  have  written  for  my 
amusement  upon  guard.'* 

*  If  these  portraits,  which  are  faithfully  copied 
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from  the  life,  should  amuse  you,  I  may,  perhaps, 
take  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  collection. 

I  am,  Mr.  Adventurer,  yours, 
Z.  Philomedes.' 


N«  130.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1754. 


Qui  non  est  hodie,  eras  minus  aptus  erit. — Mart. 

The  naan  will  surely  fail  who  dares  delay. 
And  lose  to-roorrow  that  has  lost  to-day. 

It  was  said  by  Raleigh,  when  some  of  his  frtendi 
lamented  his  confinement  under  a  sentence  of  death, 
which  he  knew  not  how  soon  he  might  suffer^ '  that 
the  world  itself  was  only  a  larger  prison,  out  of  which 
some  were  every  day  selected  for  execution.'  That 
there  is  a  time  when  every  man  is  struck  with  a  sense 
of  this  awful  truth,  I  do  not  doubt;  and,  perhaps,  a 
hasty  speculatist  would  conclude  that  its  influence 
would  be  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  more  frequent- 
ly occurred :  but  upon  every  mind  that  is  become 
familiar  with  calamity,  calamity  loses  its  force;  and 
misery  grows  less  only  by  its  continuance,  because 
those  who  have  long  suffered,  lose  their  sensibility. 
If  he,  who  lies  down  at  night  in  the  vigour  and 
health  of  five-and-twenty,  should  rise  in  the  morning 
with  the  infirmities  of  fourscore,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  would  sink  under  a  sense  of  his  condition ; 
regret  of  enjoyments  which  could  never  return, 
would  preclude  all  that  remained,  and  the  last 
mournful  effects  of  decay  would  be  hastened  and 
aggravated  by  anticipation.  But  those  who  hUve 
been  enfeebled  by  degrees,  who  have  been  shakes 
ten  years  by  the  palsy,  or  crippled  by  the  gout,  fre- 
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quently  totter  about  upon  their  crutches  with  an  air 
of  waggish  jocularity,  are  always  ready  to  entertain 
their  company  with  a  jest,  meet  their  acquaintance 
with  a  toothless  grin,  and  are  the  first  to  toast  a 
young  beauty  when  they  can  scarce  lift  the  glass  to 
their  lips.  Even  criminals,  who  kpew  that  in  the 
morning  they  were  to  die^  have  often  slept  in  the 
night;  though  very  few  of  those  who  have  been 
committed  for  a  capital  offence,  which  they  knew 
would  be  easily  proved,  have  slept  the  first  night 
after  they  were  confined.  Danger  so  sudden  and  to 
imminent,  alarms,  confounds,  and  terrifies ;  but  after 
a  time  stupor  supplies  the  want  of  fortitude ;  and  as 
the  evil  approaches  it  is  in  effect  less  terrible,  ex- 
cept in  the  moment  when  it  arrives :  and  then,  in- 
deed) it  is  common  to  lament  that  insennibility, 
which  before  perhaps  was  voluntarily  increased  by 
drunkenness  or  dissipation,  by  solitary  intemperance 
or  tumultuous  company. 

lliere  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  '  this  power 
of  the  world  to  come,*  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  sub- 
limity of  Eastern  metaphor,  is  generally  felt  at  the 
same  age.  The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been 
found  to  intrude  upon  the  cheerfulness,  simplicity^ 
and  innocence,  pf  children;  they  gaze  at  a  funeral 
procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity,  as  at  any 
other  show,  and  see  the  world  change  before  them 
without  the  least  sense  of  their  ovm  share  in  the  vi- 
dssitnde.  In  youth,  when  all  the  appetites  are  strong, 
and  every  gratification  is  heightened  by  novelty,  the 
mind  resists  mournful  impressions  with  a  kind  of 
elastic  power,  by  which  the  signature  that  is  forced 
upon  it  is  immediately  effaced:  when  this  tumult 
first  subsides,  while  the  attachment  of  life  is  yet 
strong,  and  the  mind  begins  to  look  forward,  and 
concert  measures  by  which  those  enjoyments  may  be 
secured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,  or  others  ob- 
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tained  to  atone  for  the  disappointments  that  are  past, 
then  death  starts  up  Uke  a  spectre  in  all  his  terrors, 
the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  appearance,  he  is  perceived 
to  approach  with  a  constant  and  irresistible  pace, 
retreat  is  impossible,  and  resistance  is  vain. 

The  terr(5r  and  anguish  which  this  image  pro- 
duces whenever  it  first  rushes  upon  the  mind,  are 
always  complicated  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse; and  generally  produce  some  hasty  and  zeal- 
ous purposes  of  more  uniform  virtue  and  more  ar- 
dent devotion,  of  something  that  may  secure  us  not 
only  from  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that 
is  not  quenched,  but  from  total  mortality^  and  ad- 
mit hope  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grave* 

This  purpose  is  seldom  wholly  relinquished, 
though  it  is  not  always  executed  with  vigour  and 
perseverance ;  the  reflection  which  produced  it  often 
recurs,  but  it  still  recurs  with  less  force ;  desire  of 
immediate  pleasure  becomes  predominant ;  appetite 
is  no  longer  restrained;  and  either  all  attempts  to 
secure  future  happiness  are  deferred  ^  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,'  or  some  expedients  are  sought  (o 
render  sensuality  and  virtue  compatible,  and  to  ob- 
tain every  object  of  hope  without  lessening  the  trea- 
sures of  possession.  Thus  vice  naturally  becomes 
the  disciple  of  infidelity ;  and  the  wretch  who  dares 
not  aspire  to  the  heroic  virtue  of  a  Christian,  Ustens 
with  eagerness  to  every  objection  against  the  au- 
thority of  that  law  by  which  he  is  condenmed,  and 
labours  in  vain  to  establish  another  that  wilP  acquit 
him :  he  forms  many  arguments  to  justify  natural 
desires ;  he  learns  at  length  to  impose  upon  himself; 
and  assents  to  principles  which  yet  in  his  heart  he 
does  not  believe;  he  thinks  himself  convinced  that 
virtue  must  be  happiness,  and  then  dreams  that  hap- 
piness is  virtue.  ^ 

These  frauds,  though  they  would  have  been  im- 
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possible  in  the  hour  of  conviction  and  terror,  aire  yet 
practised  with  great  ease  when  it  is  past,  and  con- 
tribute very  much  to  prevent  its  return.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  scarce  possible,  that  it  should  return  with  the 
same  force,  because  the  power  of  novelty  is  neces- 
sarily exhausted  in  the  first  onset.  Some  incidents, 
however,  there  are,  which  renew  the  terror ;  and  they 
seldom  fail  to  renew  the  purpose :  upon  the  death 
of  a  friend,  a  parent,  or  a  wife,  the  comforts  and 
the  confidence  of  sophistry  are  at  an  end  :  the  mo- 
ment that  suspends  the  influence  of  temptation,  re. 
stores  the  power  of  conscience,  and  at  once  rectifies 
the  understanding.  He,  who  has  been  labouring  to 
explain  away  those  duties  which  he  had  not  fortitude 
to  practise,  then  sees  the  vanity  of  the  attempt;  he 
regrets  the  time  that  is  past,  and  resolves  to  improve 
that  which  remains  :  but  if  the  first  purpose  of  re- 
formation has  been  ineffectual,  the  second  is  seldom 
executed :  as  the  sense  of  danger  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced is  not  so  strong,  the  motive  is  less ;  and  as 
the  pqmer  of  appetite  is  increased  by  habitual  grati- 
fication, the  opposition  is  more :  the  new  conviction 
wears  off;  the  duties  are  again  neglected  as  un- 
necessary which  are  found  to  be  unpleasant;  the  le- 
thargy of  the  soul  returns,  and  as  the  danger  in- 
creases she  becomes  less  susceptible  of  fear. 

Thus  the  dreadful  condition  of  him,  '  who  looks 
back-  after  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,*  may 
be  resolved  into  natural  causes ;  and  it  may  be 
affirmed,  upon  mere  philosophical  principles,  that 
there  is  a  call  which  is  repeated  no  more,  and  an 
apostacy  from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
retoni. 

Let  those  who  still  delay  that  which  yet  they  be- 
lieve to  be  of  eternal  moment,  remember  that  their 
motives  to  effect  it  will  still  grow  weaker,  and  the 
difificolty  of  the  work  perpetually  increase;  to  neg- 
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lect  it  now^  therefore^  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be 
neglected  for  ever :  and  if  they  are  roused  by  this 
thought,  let  them  iastantly  improve  its  influence ; 
for  even  this  thought  when  it  returns,  will  return 
with  less  power,  and  though  it  should  rouse  them 
now,  will  perhaps  rouse  them  no  more.  But  let 
them  not  confide  in  such  virtue  as  can  be  practised 
wiUiout  a  struggle,  and  which  interdicts  the  gradfi* 
cation  of  no  passion  but  malice :  nor  adopt  principles 
which  could  never  be  believed  at  the  only  time  when 
they  could  be  useful ;  like  arguments  which  men 
sometimes  form  when  they  slumber,  and  the  moment 
the^  awake  discover  to  be  absurd. 

Let  those  who  in  the  anguish  of  an  awakened 
mind  have  regretted  the  past,  and  resolved  to  re- 
deem it  in  the  future,  persist  invariably  to  do  what- 
ever they  then  wished  to  have  done.  Let  this  be 
established  as  a  constant  rule  of  action,  and  (w- 
posed  to  all  the  cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense ;  ior 
this  wish  will  inevitably  return  when  it  must  for  ever 
be  ineffectual,  at  that  awful  moment  when  '  the 
shadow  of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them,  sad 
that  night  commence  in  which  no  man  can  work.' 
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Ergo  aliquid  nostris  de  moribtis. — Jut. 

And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. — Dbtobv* 

FoNTENELLE,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  NewtOB, 
closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  great  philosophei^f 
virtues  and  attainments,  with  an  observation^  thi^ 
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'  he  was  not  distinguished  from  other  men  hj  any 
singularity  either  natural  or  affected.' 

It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to  separate 
knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  by  which  know- 
ledge is  generally  disgraced ;  that  he  was  able  to 
excel  in  science  and  widom,  without  purchasing  them 
by  the  neglect  of  httle  things ;  and  that  he  stood 
alone,  merely  because  he  had  left  the  rest  of  man- 
kind behind  him,  not  because  he  deviated  from  the 
beaten  track. 

Whoever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch,  should 
compare  the  lives  of  illustrious  men,  might  set  this 
part  of  Newton's  character  to  view  with  great  ad- 
vanti^^  by  opposing  it  to  that  of  Bacon,  perhaps 
the  omy  man  of  later  ages,  who  has  any  pretensions 
to  dispute  with  him  the  palm  of  genius  and  science. 

Bacon,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  careful 
contemplation  of  almost  every  other  object  of  know- 
ledge a  curious  inspection  into  common  life,  and 
alter  having  surveyed  nature  as  a  philosopher,  had 
examined  *  men's  business  and  bosoms'  as  a  states- 
man; yet  failed  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  domestic 
affairs,  that,  in  the  most  lucrative  post  to  which  a 
great  and  wealthy  kingdom  could  advance  him,  he 
felt  all  the  miseries  of  distressful  poverty,  and  com. 
mitted  all  the  crimes  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such 
were  at  once  his  negligence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  it 
is  said,  he  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices  that 
money,  which,  when  so  acquired,  his  servants  might 
steal  from  one  end  of  the  table,  while  he  sat  studious 
and  abstracted  at  the  other. 
.  As  scarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  excellence, 
very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakness,  of  Bacon  :  but 
almost  all  the  studious  tribe,  as  they  obtain  any  par- 
ticipation of  his  knowledge,  feel  likewise  some  con- 
tagion of  bis  defects ;  and  obstruct  the  veneration 
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which  learning  would  procure, .  by  follies  greater  or 
*less  to  which  only  learning  would  betray  them. 

It  has  been  formerly  remarked  by  the  Guardian, 
that  the  world  punishes  with  too  great  severity  the 
error  of  those,  who  imagine  that  the  ignorance  of 
little  things  may  be  compensated  by  the  knowledge 
of  great ;  for  so  it  is,  that  as  more  can  detect  petty 
failings  than  can  dis^nguish  or  esteem  ereat  qualifi- 
cations, and  as  mankind  is  in  general  more  easily 
disposed  to  censure  than  to  admiration,  contempt  is 
often  incurred  by  slight  mistakes,  which  real  Virtue 
or  usefulness  cannot  counterbalance. 

Yet  such  mistakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  man  deeply  immersed  in  study  to  avoid ; 
no  mian  can  become  qualified  for  the  common  inter- 
courses of  life,  by  private  meditation ;  the  manners 
of  the  world  are  not  a  regular  system,  planned  by 
philosophers  upon  settled  principles,  in  which  every 
cause  has  a  congruous  effect,  and  one  part  has  a 
just  reference  to  another.  Of  the  fashions  prevalent 
in  every  country,  a  few  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from 
particurar  temperatures  'of  the  climate ;  a  tew  n&ore 
from  the  constitution  of  the  government;  but  the 
greater  part  have  grown  up  by  chance,  been  started 
by  caprice,  been  contrived  by  affectation,  or  bor- 
rowed without  any  just  motives  of  choice  from  other 
countries. 

Of  all  these,  the  savage  that  hunts  his  prey  upon 
the  mountains,  and  the  sage  that  speculates  in  his 
closet,  must  necessarily  live  in  equal  ignorance;  yet 
by  the  observation  of  these  trifles  it  is,  that  the  ranks 
of  mankind  are  kept  in  order,  that  the  address  of 
one  to  another  is  regulated,  and  the  general  busi; 
ness  of  the  world  carried  on  with  facility  and  me- 
thod. 

These  things,  therefore,  though  small  in  them- 
jselves,  become  great  by  their  frequency ;  and  he 
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V€ry  much  mistakes  his  own  interest,  who  to  the 
unavoidable  unskilfulness  of  abstraction  and  retire- 
ment, adds  a  voluntary  neglect  of  common  fbrms, 
and  increases  the  disadvanU^es  of  a  studious  course 
of  life  bv  an  arrogant  contempt  of  those  practices^ 
by  which  others  endeavour  to  gain  favour  and  mul- 
tiply friendships. 

A  refd  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and  cere^^ 
mony,  is,  indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  foimd :  much 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  pretend  to  laugh  at 
foppery  and  formalities,  seci^tly  wish  to  have  pos- 
sessed those  qualifications  which  they  pretend  to 
despise  ;  and  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  wash 
away  the  tincture  which  they  have  so  deeply  im-* 
bibed,  -endeavour  to  harden  themselves  is  a  sullen 
approbation  of  their  own  colour.  Neutrality  is  a 
state,  into  which  the  busy  passions  of  man  cannot 
eiM^ily  subside;  and  he  who  is  in  danger  of  the 
pang9  of  envy,  is  generally  forced  to  recreate  his 
imagination  with  an  effort  of  contempt. 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who,  supported  by 
the  consciousness  of  great  abilities,  and  elevated  by 
a  long  course  of  reputation  and  applause,  volun-* 
tarity  consign  themselves  to  singularity,  affect  to 
crQ«B9  the  roads  of  life  because  they  know  that  they 
shaU  not  be  justled,  and  indulge  a  boundless  gprati- 
ficati^i  of  will,  because  they  perceive  that  they 
shall  be  quietly  obeyed.  Men  of  this  kind  are  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  Humorists,  an  sq)- 
pellation  by  which  he  that  has  obtained  it,  and  can 
be  contented  to  keep  it,  is  set  free  at  once  from  the 
shackles  of  fashion ;  and  can  go  in  or  out,  sit  or 
stand*  be  talkative  or  silent,  gloomy  or  merry,  ad- 
vance absurdities  or  oppose  demonstration,,  without 
any  other  reprehension  from  mankind,  thdn  that  it 
is  his  way,  that  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  must  be  let 
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This  seems,  to  many,  an  easy  puBBport  throua;h 
the  various  factions  of  mankind;  and  those  on  whom 
it  is  bestowed,  appear  too  frequently  to  consider  the 
patience  with  which  their  caprices  are  suffered  as  an    , 
undoubted  evidence  of  their  own  importance,  of  a 
genius  to  which  submission  is  aniveTsally  paid,  and 
whose  irregularities  are  only  considered  as  conse- 
quences of  its  vigour.    These  peculiarities,  however,  ^ 
are  always  found  to  spot  a  character,  though  they    , 
may  not  totally  obscure  it;  and  he  who  expects  from 
mankind,  that  they  should  give  up  established  cus-  , 
toms  in  compliance  with  his  single  will,  and  exacts   ' 
that  deference  which  he  does  not  pay,  may  be  en- 
dured, but  can  never  be  approved. 

Singularity  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature,  univer- 
sally and  invariably  displeasing.     In  whatever  re-    ■ 
spect  a  man  difi'ers  from  others,  he  must  be  consi- 
dered by  them  as  either  worse  or  better  :  by  being 
better,  it  is  well  known  that  a  man  gains  admiration  ~. 
oftener  than  love,  since  all  approbation  of  his  prac-  , 
tice  must  necessarily  condemn  him  that  gives  it; 
and  though  a  man  often  pleases  by  inferiority,  there 
are  few  who  desire  to  give  such  pleasure.     Yet  the 
truth  is,  that  singularity  is  almost  always  regarded 
as  a  brand  of  slight  reproach  ;  and  where  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  acknowledged  merit,  serves  as  an  abate- 
ment, or  an  allay  of  excellence,  by  which  weak  eyea 
are  reconciled  to  its  lustre,  and  by  which,  though 
kindness  is  not  gained,  at  least  envy  is  averted.  ' 

But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  to  conclude  his  own 
^eat  or  conspicuous,  as  to  require  or  jus- 
tify singularity ;  it  is  as  hazardous  for  a  moderate 
understanding  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  genius, 
as  for  a  common  form  to  play  over  the  airs  of  uncon- 
tested beauty.  Ilie  pride  of  men  will  not  patiently 
endure  to  see  one,  whose  understanding  or  attain- 
ments are  but  level  with  their  own,  break  the  rules 
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by' which  they  have  consented  to  be  bouiid,  or  for- 
sake the  direction  which  they  submissively  foll6w. 
All  violation  of  established  practice  implies  in  its 
own  nature  a  rejection  of  the  common  opinion,  a 
defiance  of  common  censure,  and  an  appeal  from 
general  laws  to  private  judgment:  he^  therefore, 
who  differs  from  others  without  apparent  advantage, 
ought  not  to  be  angry  if  his  arrogance  is  punished 
widi  ridicule;  if  those,  whose  example  he  super- 
ciliously overlooks,  point  him  out  to  derision,  and 
hoot  him  back  again  into  the  common  road^ 

The  pride  of  singularity  is  often  exerted  in  little 
things,  where  right  and  wrong  are  indeterminable, 
and  where,  therefore,  vanity  is  without  excuse.  But 
there  are  occasions^  on  which  it  is  noble  to  dare  to 
stand  alone.  To  be  pious  among  infidels,  to  be 
disinterested  in  a  time  of  general  venality,  to  lead  a 
life  of  virtue  and  reason  in  the  midst  of  sensualists, 
is  a  proof  of  a  mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than 
tJie .praise  or  blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  highest  good,  and  superior  to 
the  tyranny  of  custom  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise  man 
will  hold  no  consultations  with'  fashion,  because 
these  duties  are  constant  and  immutable,  and  de- 
pend not  on  the  notions  of  men,  but  the  commands 
of  Heaven  :  yet  even  of  these,  the  external  mode  is 
to  be  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  prevaihng 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  for  he  is  certainly 
no  friend  to  virtue,  who  neglects  to  give  it  any  law- 
ful attraction,  or  suffers  it  to  displease  the  eye,  or 
alienate  the  affections,  for  want  of  innocent  compli- 
ance with  fashionable  decoration. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Nelson,  that  he  was  remarkably  elegant  in  his  man- 
ners, and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew  that  the 
eminence  of  his  character  drew  many  eyes  upon 
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him ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive  the  young  or 
the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  representing  it  as  an 
enemy  to  any  distinction  or  enjoyment  in  which 
human  nature  may  innocently  delight. 

In  this  'censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  therefore, 
no  intention  to  subject  reason  or  conscience  to  cus* 
torn  or  example.  To  comply  with  the  notions  and 
practices  of  mankind  is  in  some  degree  the  duty  of 
a  social  being ;  because  by  compliance  only  be  can 
please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  become  useful : 
but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  the 
meaiis,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  to  complaisance ; 
for  the  end  of  complaisance  is  only  to  gain  the  kind- 
ness of  our  fellow-beings,  whose  kindness  is  desira- 
ble only  as  instrumental  to  happiness,  and  haf^iness 
must  be  always  lost  by  departure  from  virtue. — T. 
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Feriraur  per  opaca  locoruni. — Vip.o. 

— ' — Driv'n  through  the  palpable  obscure. 

Carazan,  the  merchant  of  Bagdat,  was  eminent 
throughout  all  the  East  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth : 
hi^  origin  was  obscure,^  as  that  of  the  spark  which 
by  the  collision  of  steel  and  adamant  is  struck  out 
of  darkness ;  and  the  patient  labour  of  persevering 
diligence  alone  had  made  him  rich.  It  was  remem- 
bered, that  when  he  was  indigent  he  was  thought  to 
be  generous ;  and  he  was  still  acknowledged  to 
be  inexorably  just.  But  whether  in  his  dealings  with 
men  he  discovered  a  perfidy  which  tempted  him  te 
put  his  trust  in  gold,  or  whether  in  proportion  as  he 
accum\ilated  wealth  he  discovered  hU  own  import- 
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anoe  to  inoiease,  Carazan  prized  it  more  as  he  used  ' 
it  less;  he  gradually  lost  the  inclination  to  do  good, 
as  he  acquired  the  power :  and  as  the  hand  of  time 
scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the  freezing  influence 
extended  to  his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never  opened 
by  hospitality,  nor  his  hand  by  compassion,  yet  fear 
led  him  constantly  to  the  mosque  at  the  stated  hours 
of  prayers ;  he  performed  all  the  rites  of  devotion 
with  the  most  .scrupulous  punctuality,  and  had  thrice 
paid  his  vows  at  the  temple  of  the  prophet.  That  de- 
votion which  arises  from  the  love  of  God,  and  neces- 
sarily includes  the  love  of  man,  as  it  connects  grati- 
tude with  beneficence,  and  exalts  that  which  was 
moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dignity  upon  goodness, 
and  is  the  object  not  only  of  affection  but  reverence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  devotion  of  the  selfish,  whether 
it  be  thought  to  avert  the  punishment  which  every 
one  wishes  to  be  inflicted,  or  to  ensure  it  by  the  com- 
plication of  hypocrisy  with  guilt,  never  fedls  to  excite 
indignation  and  abhorrence.  Carazan,  therefore, 
when  be  had  locked  his  door,  and  turning  round  with 
a  look  of  circumspective  suspicion,  proceeded  to  the 
mosque,  was  followed  by  every  eye  with  silent  malig- 
nity;  the  poor  suspended  their  supplication  when  he 
passed  by ;  and  though  he  was  known  by  every  man, 
yet  no  man  saluted  him. 

Such  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and  such 
was  the  character  which  he  had  acquired,  when  no- 
tice was  given  by  proclamation,  that  he  was  removed 
to  a  magnificent  building  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
that  his  table  should  be  spread  for  the  public,  and 
that  the  stranger  should  be  welcome  to  his  bed.  The 
multitude  soon  rushed  like  a  torrent  to  his  door, 
where  they  beheld  him  distributing  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked,  his  eye  softened 
with  compassion^  and  his  cheek  glowing  with  delight. 
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Every  one  gated  wHh  aatonishinent  at  the  prodigy ; 
and  the  murmur  of  innumerable  yoices  increasing 
like  the  sound  of  approaching  thunder,  Carazan 
beckoned  with  his  hand ;  attention  suspended  the 
tumult  in  a  moment,  and  he  thus  gratified  the  curi- 
osity which  had  procured  him  audience. 

'  To  Him  who  touches  the  mountains  and  they 
smoke.  The  Almighty  and  the  Most  Mercif^U,  be 
everlasting  honour  i  he  has  ordained  sleep  to  be  the 
minister  of  instruction,  and  his  visions  have  reproved 
me  in  the  night.  As  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  naram, 
with  my  lamp  burning  before  me,  computing  the  pro*- 
duct  of  my  merchandise,  and  exulting  in  the  increase 
of  my  wealth,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hand 
of  him  who  dwells  in  the  third  Heaven  was  upon  me. 
I  beheld  the  angel  of  death  coming  forward  like  a 
whirlwind,  and  he  smote  me  before  I  could  deprecate 
the  blow.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  lifted 
from  the  cround,  and  transported  with  astonishing 
nqpidity  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  The  earth 
was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath ;  and  the  stars 
glowed  round  me  with  a  lustre  that  obscured  the  sun. 
The  gate  of  Paradise  was  now  in  sight ;  and  I  was 
intercepted  by  a  sudden  brightness  which  no  human 
eye  could  behold :  the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now 
to  be  pronounced ;  my  day  of  probation  was  past : 
and  from  the  evil  of  my  life  notning  could  be  taken 
away,  nor  could  any  thbg  be  added  to  the  good. 
When  I  reflected  that  my  lot  for  eternity  was  cast, 
which  not  all  the  powers  of  nature  could  reverse,  my 
confidence  totally  forsook  me;  and  while  I  stood 
trembling  and  silent,  covered  with  confusion  and 
dnlled  with  horror,  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  ra^ 
diance  that  flamed  before  me. 

**  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  been  accepted ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  prompted  by  love  of  God ;  neither 
can  thy  righteousness  be  rewarded,  because  it  was 
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not  produced  by  lore  of  man:  for  thy  own  take  only 
hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his  due ;  and  thon 
hast  approached  the  Almighty  only  for  thyself.  Thoa 
hast  not  looked  up  with  gratitude  nor  around  thee 
with  kindness.     Around  thee,  thou  hast  indeed,  be* 
held  vice  and  folly;  but  if  vice  and  folly  could  justify 
thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn  the  bounty 
of  Heaven  ?    If  not  upon  the  foolish  and  the  vicious, 
where  shall  the  sun  diffuse  his  light,  or  the  clouds 
distil  their  dew  ?   Where  shall  the  lips  of  the  spring 
breathe  fragrance,  or  the  hand  of  autumn  diBliise 
plenty  ?    Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast  shut 
compassion  from  thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  trear 
sures  with  a  hand  of  iron:  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself; 
and,  therefore,  henceforth  for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist 
alone.    From  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  from  the  so- 
ciety of  all  beings,  shalt  thou  be  driven ;  solitude 
shall  protract  the  lingering  hours  of  eternity,  and 
darkness  aggravate  the  honors  of  despair.*'   At  this 
moment  I  was  driven  by  some  secret  and  irresistible 
power  through  the  glowing  system  of  creation,  and 
passed  innumerable  worlds  in  a  moment     As  I  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  nature,  I  perceived  the  shadows 
of  total  and  boundless  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a 
dread^  region  of  eternal  silence,  solitude^  and  dark- 
ness !   Unutterable  horror  seized  me  at  the  prospect, 
and  this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  desire :  ''  Oh !  that  I  had  been  doomed 
for  ever  to  the  common  receptacle  of  impenitence  and 
guilt !  their  society  would  have  alleviated  the  tor- 
ment of  despair,  and  the  rage  of  fire  could  not  have 
excluded  the  comfort  of  light.  Or  if  I  had  been  con- 
demned to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  would  return  but 
once  in  a  thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and 
life;  the  hope   of  uiese  periods^  however  distant, 
would  cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of  cold  and 
darkness,  and  the  vicissitude  would  divide  eternity 
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into  time.'  While  this  thought  passed  over  my  mind, 
I  lost  sight  of  the  remotest  star,  and  the  last  glim- 
mering of  light  was  quenched  in  utter  darkness.  The 
agonies  of  despair  every  moment  increased,  as  every 
moment  augmented  my  distance  from  th&iast  habit- 
able world.  I  reflected  with  intolerable  anguish,  that 
when  ten  thousand  ^  thousand  years  had  carried  me 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  that  Power  who  fills  in- 
finitude, I  should  still  look  forward  into  an  immense 
abyss  of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still  drive 
without  succour  and  without  society,  farther  and 
farther  still,  for  ever  and  for  ever.  I  then  stretched 
out  my  hand  towards  the  regions  of  existence,  with 
an  emotion  that  awaked  me.  Thus  have  I  been 
taught  to  estimate  society,  like  every  other  blessing, 
by  its  loss.  My  heart  is  warmed  to  liberality ;  and  I 
am  zealous  to  communicate  the  happiness  which  I 
feel,  to  those  from  whom  it  is  derived ;  for  the  so- 
ciety of  one  wretch,  whom  in  the  pride  of  prosperity 
I  would  have  spurned  from  my  door,  would,  m  the 
dreadful  solitude  to  which  I  was  condemned,  have 
been  more  highly  prized  than  the  gold  of  Afric,  or 
the  gems  of  Golconda.' 

At  this  reflection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan  be* 
came  suddenly  silent,  and  looked  upward  in  ecstasy 
of  gratitude  and  devotion.  The  multitude  were  struck 
at  once  with  the  precept  and  example ;  and  the  ca- 
liph, to  whom  tfie  event  was  related,  that  he  might  be 
'  liberal  beyond  the  power  of  gold,  commanded  it  to 
be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
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At  nostri  pro%yi  PUatinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  sales ;  nimium  patienter  utromque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  modo  ego  et  tos 
Scimus  inarbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto. — Hob. 

*  And  yet  our  sires  with  joy  conld  PJautus'  hear; 

Gay  were  his  jests,  bis  numbers  charin'd  their  ear.' 

Let  me  not  say,  too  lavishly  they  prais'd, 

But  sare  their  judgment  was  full  cheaply  (^leas'd. 

If  you  or  I  with  taste  are  haply  blest. 

To  know  a  clownish  from  a  courtly  jest — Francis. 

The  fondness  I  have  so  frequently  manifested  for 
the  ancients,  has  not  so  far  blinSed  my  judgment  as 
to  render  me  unable  to  discern  or  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  the  modems,  in  pieces  of 
Humour  and  Ridicule.  I  shall,  therefore,  confirm  the 
general  assertion  of  Addison,  part  of  which  bath 
already  been  examined.  ' 

Comedy,  Satire,  and  Burlesque,  being  the  three 
chief  branches  of  ridicule,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
compare  together  the  most  admired  performances  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns  in  these  three  kinds  of 
writing,  to  qualify  us  justly  to  censure  or  commend, 
as  the  beauties  or  blemishes  of  each  party  may  deserve. 

As  Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the  multitude,  at 
a  time  when  the  licentiousness  of  the  Athenians  was 
boundless,  his  pleasantries  are  coarse  and  unpolite, 
his  characters  extravagantly  forced,  and  distorted 
with  unnatural  deformity,  like  the  monstrous  cari- 
catures of  Callot. 

He  is  full  of  the  grossest  obscenity,  indecency, 
and  inurbanity ;  and  as  the  populace  always  delight 
to  hear  their  superiors  abused  and  misrepresented, 
he  scatters  the  rankest  calumnies  on  the  wisest  and 
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worthiest  personages  of  his  country.  His  style  is 
unequal,  occasioned  by  a  frequent  introduction  of 
parodies  on  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  he  abounds  in  artful  allusions  to 
the  state  of  Athens  at  the  time  when,  he  wrote ;  and, 
perhaps,  he  is  more  valuable,  considered  as  a  poli- 
tical satirist,  than  a  writer  of  comedy. 

Plautus  has  adulterated  a  rich  vein  of  genuine  wit 
and  humour,  with  a  mixture  of  the  basest  buffoonery. 
No  writer  seems  to  have  been  bom  with  a  more 
forcible  or  more  fertile  genius  for  comedy.  He  has 
drawn  some  characters  with  incomparable  spirit :  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  first  good  miser,  and  for 
that  worn-out  character  among  the  Romans,  a  boast- 
ful Thraso.  But  his  love  degenerates  into  lewdness ; 
and  his  jests  are  insupportably  low  and  illiberal,  and 
fit  only  tor  'the  dregs  of  Romulus'  to  use  and  to 
hear ;  he  has  furnished  examples  of  every  species  of 
true  and  fake  wit,  even  down  to  a  quibble  anid  a  pan. 
Plautus  lived  in  an  age  when  the  Romans  were  but 
just  emerging  into  politeness ;  and  I  cannot  forbear 
thinking,  that  if  he  had  been  reserved  for  the  age  of 
Augustus,  he  would  have  produced  more  perfect  plays 
than  even  the  elegant  disciple  of  Menander. 

Delicacy,  sweetness,  and  correctness,  are  the  dis- 
racteristies  of  Terence.  His  polite  imaees  are  ell 
represented  in  the  most  clear  and  perspiciious  ex- 
pression ;  but  his  characters  are  too  general  and  uni- 
form, nor  are  they  marked  with  those  discrimiaadflg 
peculiarities  that  distinguish  one  man  from  another; 
there  is  a  tedious  and  disgusting  sameness  of  inci- 
dents in  his  plots,  which,  as  hath  been  observed  in  & 
former  paper,  are  too  complicated  and  intricate.  It 
may  be  added,  that  he  superabounds  in  soliloquies; 
and  that  nothing  can  be  more  inartificial  or  impropeii 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  hath  introduced  thesn. 

To  these  three  celebrated  ancients^  I  venture  to 
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oppose  singly  the  matchless  Moliere,  as  the  most 
coQsommate  master  of  comedy  that  former  or  later 
ages  have  produced .  He  was  not  content  with  paint- 
ing obvious  and  common  characters^  but  set  himself 
closely  to  examine  the  numberless  varietiea  of  human 
nature :  he  soon  discovered  every  difference,  however 
minute;  and  by  a  proper  management  could  make  it 
striking ;  his  portraits,  therefore,  though  they  appear 
to  be  new,  are  yet  discoyered  to  be  just  The  Tar* 
tuffe  and  the  Misanthrope  are  the  most  singular,  end 
yet,  perhaps,  the  most  proper  and  perfect  characters 
that  comedy  can  represent ;  and  his  Miser  excels 
that  of  any  other  nation.  He  seems  to  have  hit  upon 
the  true  nature  of  comedy ;  which  is,  to  exhibit  one 
singular  and  unfamiliar  character,  by  such  a  series 
of  ini^idents  as  may  best  contribute  to  shew  its  singu- 
hrities.  All  the  circumstances  in  the  Misanthrope 
tend  to  manifest  the  peevish  and  captious  disgust  of 
the  hero ;  all  the  circumstances  in  the  Tartuffe  are 
calculated  to  shew  the  treachery  of  an  accomplished 
Hypocrite.  I  am  sorry  that  no  English  writer  of 
comedy  can  be  produced  as  a  rival  to  Motiere :  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed,  that  Falstaff  and  Mo* 
rose  are  two  admirable  characters,  excellently  sup* 
ported  and  displayed ;  for  Shakspeare  has  contrived 
all  the  incidents  to  illustrate  the  gluttony,  lewdness, 
cowardice,  and  boastfulness,  of  the  fat  old  knight : 
and  Jonson  has  with  equal  art  displayed  the  oddity 
of  a  whimsical  humorist,  who  could  endure  no  kind 
ei  noise* 

Will  it  be  deemed  a  paradox  to  assert,  that  Con- 
greve's  dramatic  persons  have  no  striking  and  natu- 
ral characteristic  ?  His  Fondlewife  and  Foresight 
are  but  faint  portraits  of  Common  characters,  and 
Ben  is  a  forced  and  unnatural  caricatura.  His  plays 
appear  not  to  be  legitimate  comedies,  but  strings  of 
lepai^teea  and  ealltes  of  wit,  the  most  poignant  and 
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pc^te^  indeed,  but  unnatural  and  ill  placed.  The 
trite  and  trivial  character  of  a  fop  hath  strangely  en- 
grossed the  English  stage,  and  given  an  insipid  simi- 
larity to  our  best  comic  pieces :  origin^s  can  never 
be  wanting  in  such  a  kingdom  as  Uiis,  where  each 
man  follows  his  natural  inclinations  and  propenftities, 
if  our  writers  would  really  contemplate  nature,  and 
endeavour  to  open  those  mines  of  humour  which  have 
been  so  long  and  so  unaccountably  neglected. 

If  we  proceed  to  consider  the  Satirists  of  antiquity, 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  prefer  Boileau  and  Pope  to 
Horace  and  Juvenal ;  the  arrows  of  whose  ridicule 
are  more  sharp,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
polished.  That  reformers  should  abound  in  obsceni- 
ties, as  is  the  case  of  the  two  Roman  poets,  is  surely 
an  impropriety  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind ;  the 
courtly  Horace  also  sometimes  sinks  into  mean  and 
fisircical  abuse,  as  in  the  first  lines  of  the  seventh  sa- 
tire of  the  first  book ;  but  Boileau  and  Pope  have 
given  to  their  Satire  the  Cestus  of  Venus :  their  ridi- 
cule is  concealed  and  oblique ;  that  of  the  Romans 
direct  and  open.  The  tenth  satire  of' Boileau  on 
women  is  more  bitter,  and  more  decent  and  elegant, 
than  the  sixtli  of  Juvenal  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
Pope's  epistle  to  Mrs.  Blount  far  excels  them  both, 
in  the  artfulness  and  delicacy  with  which  it  touches 
female  foibles.  I  may  add,  that  the  imitations  of 
Hor€u;e  by  Pope,  and  of  Juvenal  by  Johnson,  are 
preferable  to  their  originals  in  the  appositeness  of 
their  examples,  and  in  the  poignancy  of  their  ridi- 
cule. Above  all,  the  Lutrin,  &e  Rape  of  the  I^ock, 
the  Dispensary,  and  the  Dunciad,  cannot  be  paral- 
leled by  any  works  that  the  wittiest  of  the  ancients 
can  boast  of:  because  by  assuming  the  form  of  the 
epopea,  they  have  acquired  a  dignity  and  graceful- 
ness, which^ll  satires  delivered  merely  in  Uie  poet's 
own  person  must  want,  and  with  which  the  satirists 
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of  atotiquity  were  wholly  tmacquainted ;  fiyr  the 
Batrachomuomachia  of  Homer  cannot  be  coosideied 
as  the  model  of  these  admirable  pieces. 

Lucian  is  the  greatest  master  of  Burlesque  amoac 
the  ancients :  but  the  travels  of  Gullirer,  thousn 
indeed  evidently  copied  from  his  True  History,  do 
as  evidently  excel  it.  Lucian  sets  out  with  inform- 
ing his  readers,  that  he  is  in  jest,  and  intends  to 
ridicule  some  of  the  incredible  stories  in  Ctesias  aad 
Herodotus:  this  introduction  surely  enfeebles  his 
sath-e,  and  defeats  his  purpose.  The  True  History 
consists  only  of  the  most  wild,  monstrous,  and  mi- 
raculous person's  and  accidents :  Gulliver  has  a  con- 
cealed meanii^,  and  his  dwarfs  and  giants  convey 
tacitly  some  morsd  or  political  instruction.  The 
Charon,  or  the  Prospect  (cTcoicairoi/iTf  c)>  one  oi  the 
dialeg^s  of  Lucian,  has  likewise  eiven  occasion  to 
that  agreeable  French  satire,  entitled,  ^  Le  Diable 
Boiteux,'  or  *  The  lame  Devil ;'  which  has  highly  Im- 
proved on  its  original  by  a  greater  variety  of  charac-i 
ters  and  descriptions,  lively  remarks,  and  interesting 
adventures.  So  if  a  paraUel  be  drawn  between  Lu- 
cian and  Cervantes,  the  ancient  will  still  appear  to 
disadvantage :  the  burlesque  of  Lucian  principally 
consists  in  making  his  gods  and  philosophers  spedk 
and  act  like  the  meanest  of  the  people ;  that  of  Cer-  « 
vantes  arises  from  the  solemn  and  important  air  with 
which  the  most  idle  and  ridiculous  actions  are  re- 
lated :  and  is,  therefore,  much  more  striking  and 
forcible.  In  a  word,  Don  Quixote,  and  its  copy  Hu- 
dibras,  the  Splendid  Shilling,  the  Adventures  of  Gil 
Bias,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  Rehearsal,  are  pieces 
of  humour  which  antiquity  cannot  equal,  much  less 
excel. 

Theophrastus  must  yield  to  La  Bruyere  for  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians never  produced  a  writer  whose  humour  was  so 
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exquisite  as  that  of  Addison,  or  who  delineated  and 

supported  a  cliaracter  with  so  much  nature  and  true 
pleasantry  as  that  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  It  ought, 
indeed,  to  be  remembered,  that  every  epecies  of  wit 
written  in  distant  times,  and  in  dead  languages,  ap- 
pears with  many  disadrantages  to  present  readers, 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  customs  al- 
luded to  and  exposed ;  but  the  grossuess,  the  rude-  , 
ness,  and  indelicacy,  of  the  ancients  will,  notwith- 
standing, Gu£Gcieatly  appear,  even  from  the  senti- 
ments of  such  critics  as  Cicero  and  QuintiKan,  who 
mention  corporal  defects  and  deformities  as  proper 
objects  of  raillelry. 

If  it  be  now  asked,  to  what  can  we  ascribe  this 
superiority  of  the  moderns  in  all  the  species  of  Ridi- 
cule ?  I  answer,  to  the  improved  state  of  conversa- 
tion. The  great  geniuses  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
formed  during  the  times  of  a  republican  government: 
and  though  it  be  certain,  fts  Longmua  asserts,  that 
democracies  are  the  nurseries  of  true  sublimity;  yet 
monarchies  and  courts  are  more  produclivc  of  polite^ 
nesB.  The  arts  of  civility,  and  the  decencies  of  con- 
versation, as  they  unite  men  more  closely,  and  bring 
them  mote  frequently  together,  multiply  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  those  incongruities  and  absurdities 
of  behaviour,  on  which  ridicule  is  founded.  The 
ancients  had  more  liberty  and  seriousness  ;  the  mo- 
derns have  more  luxury  aad  laughter.— Z. 
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•Virtutibas  obstat 


Res  angusta  domi. — Juyenai. 

Rarely  they  rise  by  virtne's  aid,  who  lie 

Flung'd  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty. — Dryden. 

*  To  THE  Adventurer. 
*  SIR, 

'  As  I  was  informed  by  your  bookseller,  upon  whom 
I  called  a  few  days  ago  to  make  a  small  purchase  for 
my  daughter,  that  your  whole  work  would  be  com- 
prised in  one  hundred  and  forty  papers,  I  can  no 
longer  delay  to  send  you  the  account  of  her  life, 
which  I  gave  you  some  reason  to  expect  when  I  re- 
lated my  b wn^ .  This  account  she  gave  in  that  dread- 
ful night,  the  remembrance  of  which  still  freezes  me 
with  horror ;  the  night  in  which  I  had  hired  her  as 
a  prostitute,  and  could'  not  have  been  deterred  from 
incest,  but  by  an  event  so  extraordinary,  that  it  was 
almost  miraculous.  I  have,  indeed,  frequently  ai- 
teippted  to  relate  a  story  which  I  can  never  forget, 
but  I  was  always  dissatisfied  with  my  own  expres- 
sions :  nor  could  I  ever  produce  in  writing  a  nar-  . 
rative  which  appeared  equal  to  the  effect  that  it 
wrought  upon  my  mind  when  I  heard  it.  I  have, 
therefore,  prevailed  upon  the  dear  injured  girl  to 
relate  it  in  her  own  words,  which  I  shall  faithfully 
trsmscribe. 

"  The  ifirst  situation  that  I  remember  was  in  a  cel- 
lar; where,  I  suppose,  I  had  been  placed  by  the  parish- 
officers,  with  a  woman  who  kept  a  little  dairy.  My 
nurse  was  obliged  to  be  often  abroad,  and  I  was  then 

•Numb.  86. 
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left  to  the  care  of  a  girl,  who  was  just  old  enough  to 
lug  m^  about  in  her  arms,  and  who,  like  other  petty 
creatures  in  office,  knew  not  how  to  shew  her  autho- 
rity but  by  the  abuse  of  it.  Such  was  my  dread  of 
her  power  and  resentment,  that  I  suffered  almost 
whatever  she  inflicted  without  complaint;  and  when 
I  was  scarcely  four  years  old,  and  learnt  so  far  to 
surmount  the  sense  of  pain  and  suppress  niy  pas- 
sions, that  I  have  been  pinched  black  and  blue  with- 
out wincing,  and  patiently  suffered  her  to  impute  to 
me  many  trivial  mischiefs  which  her  own  perverse- 
ness  or  carelessness  had  produced. 

"  This  situation,  however,  was  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages ;  for  instead  of  a  hard  crust  and  small  beer, 
which  would  probably  have  been  the  principal  part 
of  my  subsistence  if  I  had  been  placed  with  a  person 
of  the  same  rank,  but  of  a  different  employment,  I 
had  always  plenty  of  milk ;  which,  though  it  had 
been  skimmed  for  cream,  was  not  sour,  and^  which, 
indeed,  was  wholesome  food ;  upon  which  I  throve 
very  fast,  and  was  taken  notice  of  by  every  body  for 
the  freshness  of  my  looks,  and  the  clearness  of  my 
skin. 

**  Almost  as  soon  as  I  could  speak  plain,  I  was  sent 
to  the  parish-school  to  learn  to  read ;  and  thought 
myself  as  fine  in  my  blue  gown  and  bad^e,  as  a 
court  beauty  in  a  birth-night  suit.  The  mistress  of 
the  school  was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  whom  I 
have  often  heard  her  mention  with  tears,  though  he 
had  been  long  dead  when  I  first  came  under  her 
tuition,  and  left  her  in  such  circumstances  as  made 
her  solicit  an  employment,  of  which,  before,  she 
would  have  dreaded  the  labour,  and  scorned  the 
meanness.  She  had  been  very  genteelly  educated; 
and  had  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  literatun 
after  her  marriage ;  the  communication  of  which  en 
livened  their  hours  of  retirement,  and  afforded  sue 
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a  subject  of  conversation,  as  added  to  every  other 
enjoyment  the  pleasures  of  beneBcence  and  gratitude.' 

^*  There  was  something  in  her  manner,  which'  won 
my  affection  and  commanded  my  reverence.  I  found 
her  a  person  very  different  from  my  nurse ;  and  I 
watched  her  looks  with  such  ardour  and  attention, 
that  I  was  sometimes  able,  young  as  I  was,  to  an- 
ticipate her  commands.  It  was  natural  that  she 
should  love  the  virtue  which  she  had  produced,  nor 
was  it  incongruous  that  she  should  reward  it.  I 
perceived,  wiUi  inexpressible  delight,  that  she  treat- 
ed me  with  peculiar  tenderness ;  and  when  I  was 
about  eight  years  old,  she  offered  to  take  my  educa- 
tion wholly  upon  herself,  without  putting  the  parish 
to  any  farmer  charge  for  my.  maintenance.  Her  ofier 
was  readily  accepted,  my  nurse  was  discharged,  and 
I  was  taken  home  to  my  mistress,  who  called  me  her 
little  maid,  a  name  which  I  was  ambitious  to  deserve, 
because  she  did  not,  like  a  tyrant,  exact  my  obe- 
dience as  a  slave,  but,  like  a  parent,  invited  me  to 
the  duty  of  a  child.  As  our  family  consisted  only 
of  my  mistress  and  myself,  except  sometimes  a 
charwoman,  we  were  always  alone  in  the  intervals 
of  business ;  and  the  good  matron  amused  herself 
by  instructing  me,  not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  in  various  kinds  of 
needlework  ;  and  what  was  yet  of  more  moment,  in 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  which,  in  her 
life,  appeared  to  be  so  amiable,  that  I  wanted  neither 
example  nor  motive.  She  gave  me  also  some  gene- 
ral notions  of  the  decorum  practised  among  persons 
of  a  higher  class ;  and  I  was  thus  acquainted,  while 
I  was  yet  a  child,  and  in  an  obscure  station,  with 
some  rudiments  of  good  breeding. 

"  Before  I  was  fifteen,  I  began  to  assist  my  bene-' 
factress  in  her  employment^  and  by  some  plain  work 
which  she  had  procured  me,  I  furnished  myself  with 
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decent  clothes.  By  an  insensible  and  spontcmeons 
imitation  of  her  manner,  I  had  acquired  such  a  car- 
nage, as  gained  me  more  respect  in  a  yard-wide 
stuff,  than  is  often  paid  by  strangers  to  an  upper 
fliervant  in  a  rich  silk. 

.  *'  Such  was  now  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
my  life,  that  I  had  scarce  a  wish  unsatisfied ;  and  I 
often  reflected  upon  my  own  happiness  with  a  sense 
of  gratitude  that  increased  it.  But  alas !  this  felicity 
was  scarce  sooner  enjoyed  than  lost :  the  good  ma- 
tron, who  was  in  the  most  endearing  sense  my  parent 
and  my  friend,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  whiph,  in  a 
few  days,  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  left  me  alone 
in  the  world  without  aUiance  or  protection,  over-* 
whelmed  with  grief  and  distracted  with  anxiety. 
The  world,  indeed,  was  before  me ;  but  I  trembled 
to  enter  it  alone.  I  knew  no  art  by  which  I  could 
subsist  myself;  and  I  was  unwilling  to  be  condemned 
to  a  state  of  servitude,  in  which  no  such  art  could  be 
learned.  I  therefore  applied  again  to  the  officers  of 
the  parish,  who  as  a  testimony  of  respect  to  my 
patroness,  condescended  still  to  consider  me  as  their 
charge,  and  with  the  usual  sum  bound  me  appren- 
tice  to  a  mantua-maker,  whose  business^  of  which, 
indeed,  she  had  but  little,  was  among  persons  that 
were  something  below  the  middle  class,  and  who,  as 
I  verily  believe,  had  applied  to  the  churchwardens 
for  an  apprentice,  only  that  she  might  silence  a 
number  of  petty  duns,  and  obtain  new  credit  with 
the  money  that  is  given  as  a  consideration  for  ne- 
cessary clothes. 

**  The  dwelling  of  my  new  mistress  was  two  back 
rooms  in  a  dirty  street  near  the  seven  Dials.  She 
received  me,  however,  with  great  appearance  of  kind* 
ness ;  we  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped  together, 
and  though  I  could  not  but  regret  the  alteration  of 
niy  condition^  yet  I  comforted  myself  with  reflectingr, 
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that  in  a  few  years  I  should  be  mistress  of  a  trade 
by  which  I  might  become  independent,  and  live  in  a 
manner  more  agreeable  to  my  inclinations.  But  my 
indentures  were  no  sooner  signed,  than  I  suffered  a 
new  change  of  fortune.  The  first  step  my  mistress 
took  was,  to  turn  away  her  maid,  a  poor  slave,  who 
was  covered  only  with  rags  and  dirt,  and  whose  ill 
qualities  I  foolishly  thought  were  the  only  cause  of 
her  ill  treatment/  I  was  now  compelled  to  light 
fires,  go  of  errands,  wash  linen,  and  dress  victuals, 
and,  in  short,  to  do  every  kind  of  household  drudgery, 
and  to  sit  up  half  the  night,  that  the  task  of  hemming 
and  running  seams,  which  had  been  assigned  me, 
might  be  performed. 

*f  Though  I  suffered  all  this  without  murmur  or 
complaint,  yet  I  became  pensive  and  melancholy; 
the  tears  would  often  steed  silently  from  my  eyes, 
and  my  mind  was  sometimes  so  abstracted  in  the 
contemplation  of  my  own  misery,  that  I  did  not 
hear  what  "was  said  to  me.  But  my  sensibility  pro- 
duced resentment  instead  of  pity ;  my  melancholy 
drew  upon  me  the  reproach  of  suUenness ;  I  was 
stormed  at  for  spoiling  my  work  with  snivelling  I 
knew  not  why,  and  threatened  that  it  should  not 
long  be  without  cause ;  a  menace  which  was  gene- 
rally executed  the  moment  it  was  uttered ;  my  arms 
and  neck  continually  bore  the  marks  of  the  yard, 
and  I  was  in  every  respect  treated  with  the  most 
brutal  unkindness. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  applied  myself  to 
learn  the  business  as  my  last  resource,  and  the  only 
foundation  of  my  hope.  My  diligence  and  assiduity 
atoned  for  the  want  of  instruction ;  and  it  might  have 
been  truly  eaid,  that  I  stole  the  knowledge  which  my 
mistress  nad  engaged  to  communicate.  As  I  had  a 
taste  for  dress,  I  recommended  myself  to  the  best 
customers,  and  frequently  corrected  a  fault  of  which 
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they  ccHnplainedy  and  which  my  mistress  was  not 
able  to  discover.  The  countenance  and  courtesy 
which  this  gained,  though  it  encouraged  my  hope 
of  the  future,  yet  it  made  the  present  less  tolerable. 
My  tyrant  treated  me  with  yet  more  inhumanity, 
and  my  sufferings  were  so  great,  that  I  frequently 
meditated  an  escape,  though  I  knew  not  whither  to 
go,  and  though  I  foresaw  that  the  moment  I  became 
a  fugitive,  I  should  forfeit  all  my  interest,  justify 
every  complaiivt,  and  incur  a  disgrace  which  I  could 
never  obliterate. 

''  I  had  now  groaned  under  the  most  cruel  oppres- 
sion something  more  than  four  years ;  the  clothes 
which  had  been  the  purchase  of  my  own  money  I 
had  worn  out ;  and  my  mistress  thought  it  her  in- 
terest not  to  furnish  me  with  any  better  than  would 
just  serve  me  to  go  out  on  her  errands,  and  follow 
her  with  a  bundle.  But  as  so  much  of  my  time  was 
past,  I  thought  it  highly  reasonable,  and  mdeed  ne- 
cessary, that  I  should  make  a  more  decent  appear- 
ance, that  I  should  attend  the  customers,  take  their 
orders  and  their  measure,  or  at  least  fit  on  the  work. 
After  much  premeditation,  aild  many  attempts,  I  at 
length  surmounted  my  fears,  and  in  such  terms  and 
manner  as  I  thought  least  likely  to  give  offence,  I 
entreated  I  might  have  such  clothes  as  might  answer 
the  purpose,  and  proposed  to  work  so  many  hours 
extraorainary  as  would  produce'  the  money  they 
,  should  cost.  But  this  request,  however  modest,  was 
answered  only  with  reproaches  and  insult.  '  I 
wanted,  forsooth,  to  be  a  gentlewoman:  yes,  I 
should  be  equipped  to  set  up  for  myself.  This  she 
might  have  expected,  for  taking  a  beggar  from  the 
parish ;  but  I  should  see  that  she  knew  l^w  to  mor- 
tify my  pride,  and  disappoint  my  cunning/  I  was 
at  once  grieved  and  angered  at  this  treatment ;  and 
I  believe,  for  the  first  time,  expressed  myself  with 
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some  indignation  and  resentment.  My  resentment^ 
however,  she  treated  with  derision  and  contetapt,  as 
an  impotent  attempt  to  throw  off  her  authority;  and 
declaring  that  she  would  soon  shew  me  who  was 
mistress,  sHe  struck  me  so  violent  a  blow,  that  I  fell 
from  my  chair.  Whether  she  was  frightened  at  my 
fall,  or  whether  she  suspected  I  should  alarm  the 
house<  she  did  not  repeat  her  blow,  but  contented 
herself  with  reviling  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
which  she  laboured  to  perpetuate. 

**  I  burst  into  tears  of  anguish  and  resentment, 
and  made  no  reply ;  but  from  this  moment  my  hatred 
became  irreconcilable,  and  I  secretly  determined  at 
all  events  to  escape  from  a  slavery  which  I  accused 
myself  for  having  already  endured  too  long." 
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•Latet  anguis  in  berb^. — Vibo. 


Beneath  the  grass  conceard  a  serpent  lies. 

**  It  happened  that  the  next  morning  I  was  sent 
with  some  work  as  far  as  Chelsea :  it  was  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Upon  me,  who  had  long  toiled  in 
the  smoke  and  darkness  of  London,  and  had  seen  the 
sunshine  only  upon  a  chimney,  or  a  wall,  the  fresh- 
'ness  of  the  adr,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the 
song  of  the  birds,  had  the  power  of  enchantment. 
I  could  not  forbear  lingering  in  my  walk:  and  every 
moment  of  delay  made  me  less  willing  to  return ; 
not  indeed  by  increasing  my  enjoyment,  but  my 
fear:  I  was  tenacious  of  the  present,  because  I 
dreaded  the  future ;  and  increased  the  evil  which  I 
XXV.  2  a 
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approached  a>  every  step,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
tain and  possess:  that  which  at  every  step  I  was 
leaving  behind.  1  found  that  not  to  look  forward 
with  hope,  was  not  to  look  round  with  pleasure; 
and  yet  I  still  loitered  away  the  hours  which  I  could 
not  enjoy,  and  returned  in  a  state  of  anxious  irreso* 
lution,  still  taking  the  way  home,  because  I  knew 
not  where  else  to  go,  but  still  neglecting  the  speed 
which  alone  could  make  home  less  dreadful.  My 
torment  increased  as  my  walk  became  shorter ;  and 
when  I  had  returned  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
Mall  in  St.  James's-park,  I  was  quite  overwhelmed 
with  regret  and  despair,  and  sitting  down  on  one^  of 
the  benches  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  As  my  mind  was  wholly  employed  on  my  own 
distress,  and  my  apron  held  up  to  my  eyes,  it  was 
some  time  before  I  discovered  an  elderly  lady  who 
had  sat  down  by  me.  The  moment  I  saw  her,  such 
is  the  force  of  habit,  all  thoughts  of  my  own  wretch- 
edness gave  way  to  a  sense  of  indecorum :  and  as 
she  appeared  by  her  dress  to  be  a  person  in  whose 
company  it  was  presumption  in  me  to  sit,  I  started 
up  in  great  confusion,  and  would  have  left  the  seat. 
This,  however,  she  would  not  suffer;  but  taking  hold 
of  my  gown,  and  gently  drawing  me  back,  addressed 
me  with  an  accent  of  tenderness,  and  soothed  me 
with  pity  before  she  knew  my  distress.  It  was  so 
long  since  I  had  heard  the  voice  of  kindness,  that 
my  heart  melted  as  she  spoke  with  gratitude  and 
joy.  I  told  her  all  my  story ;  to  which  she  listened 
with  great  attention,  and  often  gazed  steadfastly  in 
my  face.  When  my  narrative  was  ended,  she  told 
me  that  the  manner  in  which  I  had  related  it,  was 
alone  sufficient  to  convince  her  that  it  was  true; 
that  there  was  an  air  of  simplicity  and  sincerity 
about  me,  which  had  prejudiced  her  in  ray  favour  at 
soon  as  she  saw  me ;  and  that,  therefore,  she  was 
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determined  to  take  me  home,  that  I  should  live  with 
her  till  she  had  established  me  in  mv  business, 
which  she  could  easily  do  by  recommending  me  to 
her  acquaintance ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  she 
would  take  care  to  prevent  my  mistress  from  being 
troublesome. 

"  I^  18  impossible  to  express  the  transport  that  I 
felt  at  this  unexpected  deliverance.  I  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  those  who  are' 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice ;  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  disinterested  kindness  gf  my  first  friend,  by 
whom  I  had  been  brought  up,  came  fresh  into  my 
mind :  I  therefore  indulged  the  hope  of  having 
found  such  another  without  scruple ;  and  uttering 
some  incoherent  expressions  of  gratitude,  which  was 
too  great  to  be  formed  into  comphraent,  I  accepted 
the  offer,  and  followed  my  conductress  home.  The 
house  was  such  as  I  had  never  entered  before  ;  the 
rooms  were  spacious,  and  the  furniture  elegant.  I 
looked  round  with  wonder ;  and  blushing  with  a 
sense  of  my  own  meanness,  would  have  followed 
the  servant  who  opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen, 
but  her  mistress  prevented  me.  She  saw  my  confu- 
sion, and  encouraged  me  with  a  smile,  took  me  up 
stairs  into  a  kind  of  dressing-room,  where  she  imme- 
diately furnished  me  with  clean  shoes  and  stockings, 
a  cap,  handkerchief,  ruffles,  and  apron,  and  a  night* 
gown  of  a  genteel  Irish  stuff,  which  had  not  been 
much  worn,  tho^ugh  it  was  spotted  and  stained  in 
many  places  :  they  belonged,  she  said,  to  her  cou- 
sin, a  young  lady  for  whom  she  had  undertaken  to 
provide;  and  insisted  ujjon  my  putting  them  on, 
that  I  might  sit  down  with  her  family  at  dinner ; 
*  for,'  said  she,  '  I  have  no  acquaintance,  to  whom  I 
eould  recommend  a  mantua-maker  that  I  kept  in  my 
kitchen/ 

*^  I  perceived  that  she  watched  me  with  great  at- 
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tention  while  I  was  dressing,  and  seemed  to  be 
greatly  delighted  with  the  alteration  in  my  appear- 
ance when  I  had  done.  '  I  see/  said  she,  '  that  you 
was  made  for  a  gentlewoman,  and  a  gentlewoman 
you  shall  be,  or  it  shall  be  your  own  fault.'  I  could 
only  courtesy  in  answer  to  this  compliment;  but 
notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  diffidence  and 
modesty  in  the  blush  which  I  felt  burn  upon  my 
cheek,  yet  my  heart  secretly  exulted  in  a  proud 
confidence  that  it  was  true.  When  I  came  down 
stairs,  I'was  introduced  by  my  patroness  (who  told 
me  her  name  was  Wellwood)  to  the  young  lady  her 
cousin,  and  three  others ;  to  whom,  soon  after  we 
were  seated,  she  related  my  story,  intermixing  much 
invective  against  my  mistress,  and  much  flattery  to 
me,  with  neither  of  which,  if  the  truth  be  confessed, 
I  was  much  displeased. 

"  After  dinner,  as  I  understood  that  company  was 
expected,  I  entreated  leave  to  retire,  and  was  shewed 
up  stairs  into  a  small  chamber  very  neatly  furnished, 
which  I  was  desired  to  consider  as  my  own.  As 
the  company  stayed  till  it  was  very  late,  I  drank  tea 
and  supped  alone,  one  of  the  servants  being  ordered 
to  attend  me. 

'^  The  next  morning,  when  I  came  down  stairs  to. 
breakfast,  Mrs.  Wellwood  presented  me  with  a  piece 
of  printed  cotton  sufHcient  for  a  sack  and  coat,  and 
about  twelve  yards  of  slight  silk  for  a  night-gown, 
which,  she  said,  I  should  make  up  myself  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  my  skill.  I  attempted  to  excuse  myself 
from  accepting  this  benefaction,  with  much  hesi- 
tation and  confusion;  but  I  was  commanded  with 
a  kind  frown,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone,  to  be  silent. 
I  was  told,  that,  when  business  came  in,  I  should 
pay  all  my  debts ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  I  should 
be  solicitous  only  to  set  up ;  and  that  a  change  of 
genteel  apparel  might  be  considered  as  my  stock  in 
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trade,  since  without  it  my  business  could  neither  be 
procured  nor  transacted. 

"  To  work,  therefore  I  went ;  my  clothes  were 
made  and  worn;  many  encomiums  were  lavished 
upon  my  dexterity  and  ray  person  ;  and  thus  1  was 
entangled  in  the  snare  that  had  been  laid  for  me, 
before '  I  discovered  my  danger.  1  had  contracted 
debts  which  it  was  impossible  I  should  pay;  the 
power  of  the  law  could  now  be  applied  to  effect  the 

Crposes  of  guilt;  and  my  creditor  coulfl  ui^e  me  to 
r  purpose,  both  by,  hope  and  fear. 

"  I  had  now  been  near  a  month  in  my  new  lodg- 
ing ;  and  great  care  had  hitherto  been  taken  to  con- 
ceal whatever  might  shock  my  modesty,  or  acquaint 
me  with  the  danger  of  my  situation.  Some  inci- 
dents, however,  notwithstanding  this  caution,  had 
Mien  under  my  notice,  that  might  well  have  alarmed 
me ;  but  as  those  who  are  waking  from  a  pleasing 
dream,  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light,  and  endea- 
vour to  pjolong  the  delusion  by  slumbering  again,  I 
checked  my  suspicions  the  moment  they  rose,  as  if 
danger  that  was  not  known  would  not  exist ;  without 
considering  that  inquiry  alone  could  confirm  the 
good,  and  enable  me  to  escape  the  evil. 

"  The  house  was  often  filled  with  company,  which 
divided  into  separate  rooms;  the  visits  were  fre- 
quently continued  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  till 
morning ;  I  had,  however,  always  desired  leave  to 
retire,  which  had  hitherto  been  permitted,  though 
not  without  reluctance  ;  but  at  length  I  was  pressed 
to  make  tea,  with  an  importunity  that  I  could  not 
resist.  The  company  was  very  gay,  and  some  fa- 
miHarittes  passed  between  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
which  threw  me  into  confusion  and  covered  me  with 
blushes  ;  yet  I  was  still  zealous  to  impose  upon  my- 
self, and,  therefore,  was  contented  with  the  supposi- 
tion, that  thev  were  liberties  allowed  among  persona 
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of  fashion,  m^ny  of  whose  polite  levities  I  had  heard 
described  and  censured  by  the  dear  monitor  of  my 
youth,  to  whom  I  owed  all  my  virtue  and  all  my 
Knowledge.  I  could  not,  however,  reflect  without 
solicitude  and  anxiety,  that  since  the  first  week  of 
my  arrival  I  had  heard  no  more  of  my  business.  I 
had,  indeed,  frequently  ventured  to  mention  it ;  and 
still  hoped  that  when  my  patroness  had  procured  me 
a  little  set  of  customers  among  her  friends,  I  should 
be  permit  ted  ^to  venture  into  a  room  of  my  own ;  for 
I  could  not  think  of  carrying  it  on  where  it  would 
degrade  my  benefactress,  of  whom  it  could  not  with- 
out an  affront  be  said,  that  she  let  lodgings  to  a 
mantua-maker ;  nor  could  I  without  indecorum  dis- 
tribute directions  where  I  was  to  be  found,  till  I  had 
moved  to  another  house.  But  whenever  I  introduced 
this  subject  of  conversation,  1  was  either  rallied  for 
my  gravity,  or  gently  reproached  with  pride,  as  im- 
patient of  obligation :  sometimes  I  was  told,  with  an 
air  of  merriment,  that  my  business  should  be  plea- 
sure ;  and  sometime^  I  was  entertained  with  amorous 
stories,  and  excited  by  licentious  and  flattering  de- 
scriptions, to  a  relish  of  luxurious  idleness  and  ex- 
pensive amusements.  In  short,  my  suspicions  gra- 
dually increased ;  and  my  fears  grew  stronger,  till 
my  dream  was  at  an  end,  and  I  could  slumber  no 
more.  The  terror  that"  seized  me,  when  I  could  do 
I  longer  doubt  into  what  hands  I  had  fallen,  is  not  to 

\  be  expressed,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  concealed: 

(  the  efiect  which  it  produced  in  my  aspect  and  beha- 

1  .  viour,  aflbrded  the  wretch  who  attempted  to  seduce 

I  me,  no  prospect  of  success ;  and  as  she  despaired 

of  exciting  me  by  the  love  of  pleasure  to  Toluntary 
guilt,  she  determined  to  efiect  her  purpose  by  bop* 
[^  prise,  and  drive  me  into  her  toils  by  desperation. 

'  ''It  was  not  less  my  misfortune  than  reproach, 

that  I  did  not  immediately  quit  a  place  in  which  I 
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ktnew  myself  devoted  to  destruction.  Thia^  indeed, 
Mrs.  Weliwood  was  very  assiduous  to  prevent :  the 
moming  after  I  had  discovered  her  purpose,  the  tiilk 
abput  my  business  was  renewed ;  and  as  «oon  as  we 
had  breakfasted,  she  took  me  out  with  her  in  k 
hackney-coach,  under  pretence  of  procuring  mfe  a 
lodging ;  but  she  had  still  some  plausible  objectioa 
agailist  all  that  we  saw.  Thus  she  contrived  to  busy 
my  mind,  and  keep  me  with  her  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day;  at  three  we  returned  to  dinner,  and  passed 
the  afternoon  without  company.  I  drank  tea  with 
the  family ;  and  in  the  evening,  being  uncommonly 
drowsy,  I  went  to  bed  near  two  hours  sooner  tlian 
usuaL" 
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-Quis  talia  fando 


Temperet  a  lacrymis  ? — Yirg. 

And  who  can  hear  this  tale  without  a  tear  ? 

^  To  the  transactions  of  this  night  I  was  not  con^* 
scious  ;  but  what  they  had  been,  the  circumstances 
of  the  moming  left  me  no  room  to  doubt.  I  dis- 
covered with  astonishment,  indignation,  and  despair, 
which  for  a  time  suspended  all  my  faculties,  that  I 
had  suffered  irreparable  injury  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility ;  not  so  much  to  gratify  the  wretch  by  whom 
I  had  been  abused,  as  that  I  might  with  less  scruple 
admit  another,  and  by  reflectii^  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  recover  what  I  had  lost,  become  careless  of 
all  that  remained.  Many  artifices  were  used  to 
soothe  me:  and  when  these  were  found  to  be  inef- 
fectuid,  att^pts  were  made  to  intimidate  me  with 
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menaces.  I  knew  not  exactly  what  passed  in  the 
first  fury  of  my  distraction ,  but  at  length  it  quite 
exhausted  me.  In  the  evening,  being  calm  through 
mere  languor  and  debility,  ana  no  precaution  having 
been  taken  to  detain  me,  because  I  was  not  thought 
able  to  escape,  I  found  means  to  steal  down  stairs, 
and  get  into  the  street  without  being  missed.  Wretch- 
ed as  I  was,  I  felt  some  emotions  of  joy  when  I  first 
found  myself  at  liberty ;  though  it  was  no  better  than 
the  liberty  of  an  exile  in  a  desert,  where  having 
escaped  from  the  dungeon  and  the  wheel,  he  must 
yet,  without  a  miracle,  be  destroyed  by  savaflpes  or 
nunger.  It  was  not  long,  indeed,  before  I  reflected 
that  I  knew  no  house  that  would  receive  me,  and 
that  I  had  no  money  in  my  pocket.  I  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  least  inclination  to  go  back.  I  sometimes 
thought  of  returning  to  my  old  mistress,  the  mantua- 
maker ;  but  the  moment  I  began  to  anticipate  the 
malicious  inference  she  would  draw  from  my  ab- 
sence and  appearance,  and  her  triumph  in  the  mourn- 
ful necessity  that  urged  me  to  return,  I  determined 
rather  to  suffer  any  other  evil  that  could  befal  me. 

**  Thus  destitute  and  forlorn,  feeble  and  dispi- 
rited, I  continued  to  creep  along  till  the  shops  were 
all  shut,  and  the  deserted  streets  became  silent. 
The  busy  crowds,  which  had  almost  borne  me  before 
them,  were  now  dissipated ;  and  every  one  was  re- 
tired home,  except  a  few  wretched  outcasts  like  my- 
self, who  were  either  huddled  together  in  a  corner, 
or  strolling  about  not  knowing  whither  they  went. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  anguish  with  which  I 
reflected  upon  my  condition  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  thought  possible,  that  a  person 
who  was  not  a  fugitive  from  justice,  nor  an  enemy 
to  labour,  could  be  thus  destitute  even  of  the  little 
that  is  essential  to  life,  and  in  danger  of  perishing 
for  want  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city,  abounding 
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with  accommodations  for  every  rank,  from  tbe  peer 
to  the  beggar.  Such,  however^  waa  my  lot.  I  foutid 
myself  compelled  by  necessity  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  street,  without  hope  of  passing  the  next  in  aay 
other  place,  or,  indeed,  in  procuring  food  to  sumxMrt 
me  till  it  arrived.  I  had  now  fastea  the  whole  day; 
my  languor  increased  every  moment ;  I  was  weary 
and  fainting ;  my  face  was  covered  ¥dth  a  cold  sweat, 
and  my  legs  trembled  under  me;  but  I  did  not  dare 
to  sit  down,  or  to  walk  twice  along  the  same  street, 
lest  I  should  have  been  seized  by  the  watch,  or  in- 
sulted by  some  voluntary  vagabond  in  the  rage  or 
wantonness  of  drunkenness  or  lust.  I  knew  not,  in- 
deed, well  how  to  vary  my  walk ;  but  imagined  diat, 
upon  the  whole,  I  should  be  more  safe  in  the  city, 
than  among  the  brothels  in  the  Strand,  or  in  street 
which,  being  less  frequented,  are  less  carefully 
watched :  for  thcHigb  I  scarce  ventured  to  consider 
the  law  as  my  &iend,  yet  I  was  more  afraid  of  thoi(e 
who  should  attempt  to  break  the  peace,  than  those 
who  were  a{^ointed  to  keep  it.  I  went  forward^ 
therefore,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  passed  through 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard  as  the  clock  struck  one;  but 
such  was  my  misfortune,  that  the  calamity  which  I 
dreaded  overtook  me  in  the  very  place  to  which  I 
had  fled  to  avoid  it.  Just  as  I  was  crossing  at  the 
corner  into  Cheapside,  I  was  laid  hold  on  by  a  man 
not  meanly  dressed,  who  would  have  hurried  me 
dowa  towards  the  Old  Change.  I  knew  not  what  he 
said,*  but  I  strove  to  disengage  myself  from  him  witb- 
out  making  any  reply  :  my  struggles,  indeed,  were 
weak ;  and  the  man  still  keeping  his  hold,  and  per- 
haps, mistaking  the  feebleness  of  my  resistance  for 
some  inclination  to  comply,  proceeded  to  indeccm- 
cies,  for  which  I  struck  him  with  the  sudden  force 
that  was  supplied  by  rage  and  indignation :  but = ray 
whole  strength  was  exhausted  in  the  blow,  which  the 
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brute  instantly  returned,  and  repeated  till  1  fell,  In- 
stinct is  still  ready  in  the  defence  of  life,  however 
wretched :    and  though  the  moment  before  I  had 
wished  to  die,  yet  in  this  distress  I  spontaneously 
cried  out  for  help.    My  voice  was  heard  by  a  watch- 
man, who  immediately  ran  towards  me,  and  finding 
me  upon  the  ground,  lifted  up  his  lantern,  and  exa- 
mined me  with  an  attention,  which  made  me  reflect 
with  great  confusion  upon  the  disorder  of  my  dress, 
which  before  had  not  once  occurred  to  my  thoughts ; 
my  hair  hung  loosely  about  my  shoulders,  my  stays 
were  but  half-laced,  and  the  rest  of  my  clothes 
were  carelessly  thrown  on  in  the  tumult  and  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  which  prevented  my  attending  to  tri- 
vial circumstances  when  I  made  my  escape  from 
Wellvrood's.    My  general  appearance,  and  the  con- 
dition in  which  I  was  found,  convinced  the  watch- 
man that  I  was  a  strolling  prostitute ;  and  finding 
that  I  was  not  able  to  rise  without  assistance,  he  also 
concluded  that  I  was  drunk ;  he,  therefore,  set  down 
his  lantern,  and  calling  his  comrade  to  assist  him, 
they  lifted  me  up.     As  my  voice  was  falteriilg,  my 
looks  wild,  and  my  whole  frame  so  feeble,  that  I 
tottered  as  I  stood,  the  man  was  confirmed  in  his 
first  opinion ;  and  seeing  my  face  bloody,  and  my 
eyes  swelled,  he  told  me  with  a  sneer,  that  to  secure 
me  from  farther  ill-treatment,  he  would  provide  a 
lodging  for  me  till  the  morning ;  and  accordingly 
they  dragged  me  between  them  to  the  Compter,  with- 
out any  regard  to  my  entreaties  or  distress. 

"I  passed  the  night  in  agonies,  upon  which  even 
now  I  shudder  to  look  back ;  and  in  the  morning  I 
was  carried  before  a  magistrate.  The  watchman 
gave  an  account  of  his  having  found  me  very  drunk, 
crying  out  murder,  and  breeding  a  riot  in  the  street, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  •  I  was  scai;cely  yet 
sober,'  he  said,  *  as  his  worship  might  see,  and  had 
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been  pretty  handsomely  beaten  :  but  he  suppo&ed  it 
was  for  an  unsuccessfal  attempt  to  pick  a  pocket,  at 
which  I  must  have  been  very  dexterous,  indeed^  to 
have  succeeded  in  that  condition/ 

"  This  account,  however  injurious,  was  greatly 
confirmed  by  my  appearance :  I  was  almost  covered 
with  kennel- dirt,  my  face  was  discoloured,  my  speech 
was -inarticulate,  and  I  was  so  oppressed  with  faint- 
ness  •  and  terror,  that  I  could  not  stand  without  a 
support.  The  magistrate,  however,  with  great  kind- 
ness, called  upon  me  to  make  my  defence,  which  I 
attempted  by  relating  the  truth ;  but  the  story  was 
told  with  so  much  hesitation,  and  was^in  itself  so 
wild  and  improbable,  so  like  the  inartificial  tales  tiiat 
are  hastily  formed  as  an  apology  for  detected  guik, 
that  it  could  not  be  believed ;  and  I  was  told,  that 
except  I  could  support  ray  character  by  some  credible 
witness,  I  should  be  committed  to  Bridewell. 

**  I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  menace ;  and  had 
formed  ideas  so  dreadful  of  the  place  to  which  I  was 
to  be  sent,  that  my  dungeon  at  the  mantua-maker's 
became  a  palace  in  the  comparison ;  and  to  return 
thither,  with  whatever  disadvantages,  was  now  the 
utmoi&t  object  of  my  hope.  I,  therefore,  desired  that . 
my  mistress  might  be  sent  for,  and  flattered  myself 
that  she  would  at  least  take  me  out  of  a  house  of 
correction,  if  it  were  only  for  the  pleasure  of  tor- 
menting me  herself. 

"  In  about  two  hours  the  messenger  returned,  and 
with  him  my  tyrant,  who  eyed  me  with  such  mali- 
<:iou8  pleasure,  that  my  hopes  failed  me  the  moment 
I  saw  her,  and  I  almost  repented  that  she  was^  come. 
She  was,  I  believe,  glad  of  an  opportunity  effectually 
to  prevent  my  obtaining  any  part  of  her  business; 
which  she  had  some  reason  to  fear ;  and,  therefore, 
told  the  justice  who  examined  her,  that  *  she  had 
taken  me  a  beggar  from  the  parish  four  years  ago, 
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'  and  taught  me  her  trade ;  but  that  I  had  been  always 
sullen,  mischievous,  and  idle ;  and  it  was  more  than 
K  month  since  I  had  clandestinely  lefl  her  service,  in 
decent  and  modest  apparel  fitting  my  condition ;  and 
that  she  would  leave  his  worship  to  judge,  whether  I 
came  honestly  by  the  tawdry  rags  which  I  had  On  my 
back/  This  account,  however  correspondent  with 
my  own,  served  only  to  confirm  those  facts  which 
condemned  me :  it  appeared  incontestably  that  J 
had  deserted  my  service,  and  been  debauched  in  a 
brothel,  where  I  had  been  furnished  with  clothes, 
and  contined  more  than  a  month.  That  I  had  been 
ignorant  of  my  situation,  prostituted  without  my 
oonsent,  and  at  last  had  escaped  to  avoid  farther 
.injury,  appeared  to  be  fictitious  circumstances,  in- 
vented to  palliate  my  offence :  the  person  whom  I 
had  accused  lived  in  another  county ;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  present  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  short 
issue :  my  mistress,  therefore,  was  asked,  whether 
she  would  receive  me  again,  upon  my  promise  of 
good  behaviour ;  and  upon  her  peremptory  refusal, 
my  mittimus  was  made  out,  and  I  was  committed  to 
hard  labour.  The  clerk,  however,  was  ordered  to 
take  a  memorandum  of  my  charge  against  Well- 
wood,  and  I  was  told  that  inquiry  should  be  made 
about  her. 

"  After  I  had  been  confined  about  a  week,  a  note 
was  brought  me  without  date  or  name,  in  wbidi  I 
was  told,  *  that  my  malice  against  those  who  would 
have  been  my  benefactors  was  disappointed ;  that  if 
I  would  return  to  them,  my  discharge  should  be  pro^ 
cured,  and  I  should  still  be  kindly  received;  but 
that  if  I  persisted  in  my  ingratitude,  it  should  not 
be  unrevenged.'  From  this  note  I  conjectured,  that 
Wellwood  had  found  means  to  stop  an  inquiry  into 
het  conduct,  which  she  had  discovered  to  have  been 
begun  upon  my  information,  and  had  thus  learned 
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If  here  I  was  to  be  found :  I  therefore  returned  no 
answer,  but  that  I  was  contented  with  my  situation^ 
and  prepared  to  suffer  whatever  Providence  should 
appoint. 

^'  During  my  confinement,  I  was  not  treated  with 
great  severity;  and  at  the  ne^t  court,  as  no  particu-* 
lar  crime  was  alleged  against  me,  I  was  ordered  to 
he  discharged.  As  my  character- was  now  irre- 
trievably lost,  as  I  had  no  friend  who  would  afford 
me  shelter,  nor  any  business  to  which  I  could  apply^  I 
had  no  prospect  but  again  to  wander  about  the  streets, 
trithout  lodging  and  without  food.  I,  therefore,  en^ 
treated,  that  the  officer!^  of  the  parish  to  which  I  be- 
longed might  be  ordered  to  receive  me  into  the 
workhouse,  till  they  could  get  me  a  service,  or  find 
me  soitie  employment  by  which  my  labour  would 
procure  me  a  subsistence.  This  request,  so  rea- 
sonable aCnd  so  cmcommon^  was  much  commended, 
and  immediately  granted ;  but  as  I  was  going  out 
at  the  gate  with  my  pass  in  my  hand,  1  was  met  by 
a  bailiff  with  an  emissary  of  Wellwood's,  and  ar- 
fested  for  a  debt  of  twenty  pounds;  As  it  was  no 
more  in  my  power  to  procure  bail  than  to  pay  the 
Baoney,  I  was  immediately  dragged  to  Newgate.  It 
was  soon  khown  that  I  had  not  a  farthing  in  my 
pocket,  and  that  no  money,  either  for  fees  or  ac- 
commodations, could  be  expected ;  1  was,  therefore, 
turned  over  to  a  place  called  the  common  side, 
among  the  most  wretched  and  the  most  profligate  of 
hmttian  beings.  In  Bridewell,  indeed,  my  associates 
were  wicked,  but  they  were  overawed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  taskmaster,  and  restrained  irom  licen- 
tiousness by  perpetual  labour :  but  my  ears  were  now 
violated  every  moment  by  oaths,  execrations,  and 
obscenity ;  the  conversation  of  Mother  Wellwood,  her 
inmates,'  and  her  guests,  was  chaste  and  holy  to 
,that  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place ;  and  in  compa- 
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riaon  with  their  life,  that  to  which  I  had  been  soli* 
cited  was  innocent.    Thus  I  began  insensibly  to  thin|| 
of  mere  incontinence  without  horror ;  and,  indeed, 
became  less  sensible  of  more  complicated  enormitiei| 
in  proportion  as  they  became  familiar.     My  wretcfaf* 
edness,  however,  was  not  alleviated,  though   iqy 
virtue  became   less.      I  was  without  friends  aii|| 
without  money ;  and  the  misery  of  confinement  in  % 
noisome  dungeon,  was  aggravated  by  hunger  an4 
thirst,  and  cold  and  nakedness.  In  this  hour  of  trisiij 
I  was  again  assailed  by  the  wretch  who  had  prq^ 
duced  it  only  to  facilitate  her  success*    And  let  rq^ 
those,  before  whom  the  path  of  virtue  has  be«|| 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  every  thorn  ren[ioved*  bj 
prosperity,  too  severely  censure  me,  to  whom  it  wu 
a  barren  and  a  rugged  road,  in  which  I  ha4  lox 
toiled  with  labour  and  anguish,  if  at  last,  when  I  wi 
benighted  in  a  storm,  I  turned  at  the  first  light, 
hasted  to  the  nearest  shelter,  let  me  not  be  too  i(i{ 
verely  censured,  if  I  now  accepted  liberty,  and  ea«j 
and  plenty,  upon  the  only  terms  on  which 
could  be  obtained.     I  consented,  with  whatever 
luctance  and  compunction,  to  return  and  compl 
my  ruin  in  the  place  where  it  was  begun.     The- 
tion  of  debt  was  immediately  withdrawn,  my 
were  paid,  and  I  was  once  more  removed  tQ'|||y 
lodging  near  Co  vent-garden.     In  a  short  time.  |  re- 
covered my  health  and  beauty ;  I  was  again  dr^|M^ 
and  adorned  at  the  expense  of  my  tyrant,  wftpse 
power  increased  in  proportion  to  my  debt ;  the  tffms 
of  prostitution  were  prescribed  me ;  and  out  of  the 
money,  which  was  the  price  not  only  of  nay  body 
but  my  soul,  I  scarce  received  more  than  I  could 
have  earned  by  weeding  in  a  field.     The  will  of  my 
creditor  was  my  law,  from  which  I  knew  not  how 
to  appeal.  My  slavery  was  most  deplorably,  and  my 
employment  most  odious;  for  the  principles  of  vir- 
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ttie  and  religion  which  had  been  implanted  in  my 

EotxQiy '  however  they  had  been  choked  by  weeds, 
ould  never  be  plucked  up  by  the  root ;  nor  did  I 
Irer  admit  a  dishonourable  visit,  but  my  heart  sunk, 
Ihylips  quivered,  and  my  knees  smote  each  other. 
\  **  From  this  dreadful  situation  I  am  at  length  deli- 
tered.  But  while  I  lift  up  my  heart  in  gratitude  to 
nim,  who  alone  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  I  desire 
H  may  be  remembered,  that  my  deviation  to  ill  was 
Itotural,  my  recovery  almost  miraculous.  My  first 
ilep  to  vice  was  the  desertion  of  my  service;  and 
thip,  all  my  guilt  and  misery  were  the  consequence. 
)t  none,  therefore,  quit  the  post  that  is  assigned 
lend  by  Providence,  or  venture  out  of  the  straight 
ly;  me  by-path,  though  it  may  invite  them  by 
verdure,  will  inevitably  lead  them  to  a  precipice ; 
Ito  can  it,  without  folly  and  presumption,  be  pro- 
ttonnced  of  any,  that  their  first  deviation  from  recti* 
tilde  will  produce  less  evil  than  mine. 

"  Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  story  of  my  child, 
llid  such  are  her  reflections  upon  it ;  to  which  I  can 
ittily  add,  that  he  who'  abandons  his  ofispring,  or 
^ormpts  them  by  his  example,  perpetrates  greater 
pil  than  a  murderer,  in  proportion  as  immortality 
k  of  more  value  than  life. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Agamus." 


*[•  137.     TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1754. 


TU'ffif*;  Pyth. 

What  have  I  been  doing  ? 

11.8  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  furnished  with 
tli^  power  of  prescience,  he  can  provide  foi^  the 
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future  only  by  considering  the  past ;  and  as  futurity 
is  all  in  which  he  has  any  real  interest,  he  ought 
very  diligently  to  use  the  only  means  by  which  h^ 
can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it,  and  frequently  to  revolvQ 
the  experiments  which  he  has  hitherto  made  upoi^ 
life,  that  he  may  gain  wisdom  from  his  mistakes, 
and  caution  from  his  miscarriages. 

Though  I  do  not  so  exactly  conform  to  th^  pre- 
cepts of  Pjrthagoras,  as  to  practise  every  night  thi^ 
solemn  recollection,  yet  I  am  not  so  lost  in  dissipatipn 
as  wholly  to  omit  it ;  nor  can  I  forbear  sometime^ 
to  inquire  of  myself,  in  what  employment  my  life 
has  passed  away.  Much  of  my  time  has  sunk  into 
nothmg,  and  left  np  trace  by  wnich  it  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  of  this  I  now  only  know,  that  it  was 
once  in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  been  im- 
proved. 

Of  other  parts  of  life  memory  can  give  some  ac- 
count ;  at  some  hours  I  have  been  gay,  and  at  others 
serious ;  I  have  sometimes  mingled  in  conversation, 
and  sometimes  meditated  in  solitude ;  one  day  has 
been  spent  in  consulting  the  ancient  sages,  and  aa7 
X)ther  in  writing  Adventurers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  undertaking,  it  is  u^ual 
to  compute  the  loss  and  profit.  As  I  shall  ^oo^ 
cease  to  write  Adventurers,  I  could  not  forbear  lately 
to  consider  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  my 
labours  ;  and  whether  I  am  to  reckon  the  hours  laid 
out  in  these  compositions,  as  applied  to  a  good  and 
laudable  purpose,  or  suffered  to  fume  away  in  use- 
less evaporations. 

That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  the  attestation 
of  ray  own  heart :  but  good  intentions  may  be  frus- 
trated, when  they  are  executed  without  suitable  skill, 
or  directed  to  an  end  unattainable  in  itself. 

SomjB  there  are,  who  leave  writers  very  little  room 
for  s^lf-congratulation;  some  who  affirm,  thf^<  boQkf 
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tilive  no  itifluence  upon  the  public,  that  no  age  was 
ever  made  better  by  its  authors,  and  that  to  call  up- 
tfh  mankind  to  correct  their  minners,  is,  like  Xerxes, 
to  scourge  the  wind,  or  shackle  the  ton*ent. 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  support  by  unfailing 
toperience.  The  world  is  full  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
Hon,  rapine  and  malignity :  interest  is  the  ruling  mo- 
tive of  mankind,  and  every  one  is  endeavouring  to 
ihcrease  his  own  stores  of  happiness  by  perpetual 
ftccumulation,  without  reflecting  upon  the  numbers, 
%hom  his  superfluity  condemns  to  want:  in  this  state 
Of  things  a  book  of  morality  is  published,  in  which 
tharity  and  benevolence  are  strongly  enforced ;  and 
it  is  proved  beyond  opposition,  that  men  are  happy 
fai  proportion  as  they  are  virtuous,  and  rich  as  thej 
are  Jibieral.  The  book  is  applauded,  and  the  author 
is  preferred;  he  imagines  his  applause  deserved,  and 
receives  less  pleasure  from  the  acquisition  of  reward 
than  the  consciousness  of  merit.  Let  us  look  again 
upon  mankind :  interest  is  still  the  ruling  motive, 
and  the  world  is  yet  full  of  fraud  and  corruption^ 
malevolence  and  rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  assertion  arises 
merely  from  its  generality  and  comprehension :  to 
overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  distinct  facts,  requires  a 
wider  survey  of  the  world  than  human  eyes  can 
take;  the  progress  of  reformation  is  gradual  and 
silent,  as  the  extension  of  evening  shadows;  we 
know  that  they  were  short  at  noon,  and  are  long  at 
sunset,  but  our  senses  were  not  able  to  discern  their 
increase :  we  know  of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was 
once  savage,  and  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  pre- 
cept and  admonition  ? 

Mankind  are  universally  corrupt,  but  corrupt  in 
Ji£ferent  degrees ;  as  they  are  universally  ignorant, 
yet  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  of  knowledge. 
How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  been  increased  and 
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preserved  in  one  place  beyond  another,  but  by  dili* 
gent  inculcation  and  rational  enforcement  ? 

Bo^ks  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  influr 
ence  is  still  little  in  the  world ;  fio  the  ground  is  an- 
nudly  ploughed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in  want  of 
hread*  Bi|t,  surely,  neither  the  labours  of  the  moi- 
ralifit  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  vain :  let  them,  for 
a  while,  neglect  their  tasjcs,  apd  their  usefulness  will 
be  known;  the  wickedness  that  is  now  frequent 
would  become  universal,  the  bread  that  is  now  soarxse 
would  wholly  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  us  small, 
aad  the  consequence  of  lus  endeavours  impenceptir 
ble  in  a  generi^  prospect  of  the  world.  Providence 
hw$  given  no  man  ability  to  do  much,  that  scmie- 
thing  might  be  left  lor  every  man  to  do.  The  business 
o£  life  is  carried  on  by  a  general  co-operation;  ia 
"which  the  part  of  any  single  man  can  be  no  ii^ore 
distinguished,  than  tne  ^^ct  of  a  particular  drop 
when  the  meadows  are  floated  by  a  summer  shower: 
vet  every  drop  increases  the  inundation^  and  eyery 
hand  adds  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. 

That  a  writer,  however  siealous  or  eloquent,  .«el- 
4om  works  a  visible  effect  upon  cities  or  nations, 
will  readily  be  granted.  The  book  which  m  read 
•most^  is  read  by  few,  compared  with  those  that 
read  it  not ;  and  of  those  few,  the  greater  part  pe- 
ruse it  with  dispositions  that  very  little  favour  th^ir 
own  improvement. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  several  motives 
which  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  peni^a) :  apite, 
vanity,  and  curiosity,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred, 
every  passion  which  incites  to  any  other  Actioii, 
serves  at  one  time  or  other  to  stimulate  a  reader. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume  into 
their  handjs,  because  they  hope  to  distinguiali  the^ 
penetration^  by  finding  faults  which  have  escaped  tbe 
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public ;  odiers  eag^erly  buy  it  in  the  first  bloom  of 
,  reputation,  that  they  n^ay  join  •  the  ohorus  of  pjc^se, 
and  not  lag,  ^  Falstaff  terms  it,  in  '  the  rearward  of 
the  fashion.' 

Some  read  for  style,  and  scnne  for  argument ;  one 
has  little  care  about  the  sentiment,  he  observes  only 
how  it  is  expressed ;  another  regards  not  the  con- 
elusion,  but  is  diligent  to  mark  how  it  is  inferred  : 
.they  read  for  other  purposes  than  the  attainment  of 
practical  knowledge;  and  are  no  more  likely  to  grow 
wise  by  an  examination  of  a  treatise  of  moral  pru- 
dence, than  an  architect  to  inflame  his  devotion  by 
.considering  attentively  the  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embellish  their  conver-* 
^fi^on,  or  shine  in  dilute;  some,  that  they  may  not 
be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  the  reputation  of 
Uterary  accompliishments ;  but  the  most  general  and 
Jprey^lent  reason  of  study  is,  the  impossibility  of 
.iKljiding  another  amusement  equally  cheap  or  con- 
jttiint,  equally' independent  on  the  hour  or  the  weather. 
J)e  that  wants  money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pleasure 
through  her  yearly  circuit,,  and  is  left  at  home  when 
(the  gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge;  he, 
wjiiose  gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber, 
the  rattle  of  chariots  transporting  happier  beings  to 
.plays  .«nd  assemblies,  will  be  forced  to  seek  in  books 
a  refuge  from  himself. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  useless,  who  provides 
innocent  amusement  for  minds  like  these.  There 
are,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  many  more  in- 
stigations to  evil  than  incitements  to  good,  that  he 
who  ke€|>s  men  in  a  neutral  state,  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  benefactor  to  life. 
.  fiut,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  study  termi- 
nates in  more  pastime.  Qooks  have  always  a  secret 
influence  on  the  Understanding ;  we  cannot  at  plea- 
sure obliterate  ideas ;  he  that  reads  books  of  scieQce^ 
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though  without  any  fixed  desire  of  improvement,  will 
grow  more  knowing ;  he  that  entertains  himself  with 
moral  or  religious  treatises>  will  imperceptibly  ad- 
vance in  goodness ;  the  ideas  which  are  often  offered 
to  the  mind,  will  at  last  find  a  lucky  moment  when  it 
is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  without  reason,  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  writers,  that  there  ar^  already  books 
sufficient  in  the  world ;  that  all  the  topics  of  persua- 
sion have  been  discussed,  and  every  important  ques- 
tion clearly  stated  and  justly  decided;  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  is  lio  room  to  hope,  that  pigmies  should 
conquer  where  heroes  have  been  defeated,  or  that  the 
petty  copiers  of  the  present  time  should  advance  the 
great  work  of  reformation,  which  their  predecessors 
were  forced  to  leave  unfinished. 

Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of  human  know- 
ledge, it  is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in  its  own 
nature  capable  of  increase,  but  so  narrow,  that  al- 
most every  understanding  may,,  by  a  diligent  appli- 
cation of  Its  powers,  hope  to  enlarge  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  necessary,  that  a  man  should  forbear  to 
write,  till  he  has  discovered  some  truth  unknown 
before ;  he  may  be  sufficiently  useful,  by  only  diver- 
sifying the  surface  of  knowledge,  and  lurmg  the 
mind  by  a  new  appearance  to  a  second  view  of  those 
beauties  which  it  had  passed  over  inattentively  be- 
fore. Every  writer  may  find  intellects  correspond- 
ent  to  his  own,  to  whom  his  expressions  are  familiar, 
and  his  thoughts  congenial ;  and«  perhaps,  truth  is 
often  more  successfully  propagated  by  men  of  mo- 
derate abilities,  who,  adopting  the  opinions  of  others, 
have  no  care  but  to  explain  them  clearly,  than  by 
subtile  speculatists  and  curious  searchers,  who  ex- 
act from  their  readers  powers  equal  to  their  own, 
and  if  their  fabrics  of  science  be  stropg,  tak^t  ^ocare 
to  render  them  accessible. 
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.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  tbe  houA  which  I 
have  laid  out  in  th€^  little  compositipns.  Thjit  the 
world  has  grown  apparently  better  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Adventurer,  I  have  not  observed ;  but 
am  willing  to  think,  that  mfiny  have  been  affected 
by  single  sentiments,  of  which  it  is  their  business 
to  renew  the  impression ;  that  many  have  caught 
hints  of  truth,  which  it  i^  now  their  duty  to  pursue; 
an4  that  those  who  have  received  no  improveinent, 
have  wanted  not  opportunity,  but  intention  to  im- 
prov^.-^T. 
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Quid  p^re  iranqaillet?  honos,  an  diilce  laoellum, 
An  secretQin  iter,  etfalLentis  setnita  vitae  ?rr*HoK* 

Whether  the  tranqiul  mind  and  pure. 
Honours  or  wealth  our  bliss  ensure ; 
Or  down  liirocgfa  life  unknown  to  stray. 
Where  lonely  leads  the  silent  way. — Francis. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  autborsf  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  I  am  led  by  a  natural  train  of 
thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condition  with  regard  to 
themselves;  and  to  inquire  what  degree  of  happiQess 
0|'  vexation  is  annexed  to  the  difficult  and  laborious 
employment  of  providing  instruction  or  entertain- 
mept  lor  mankinds 

In  e3timating  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  any  particular 
state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  decisions  from 
his  own  breast,  and  cannot  with  certainty  determine, 
whether  other  minds  are  affected  by  the  same  causes  in 
the'  same  manner.  Yet,  by  this  criterion  we  mu^t  be 
content  to  judge,  because  no  other  can  be  obtained  J 
;i»d,  indeed^  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  ypry  /al- 
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laciouB,  for,  excepting  here  and  there  an  anomalous 
mind,  which  either  does  not  feel  like  others,  or  dis- 
sembles its  sensibility,  we  find  men  unan'miously  con- 
cur in  attributing  happiness  or  misery  to  particular 
conditions,  as  they  agree  in  acknowledging  the  cold 
of  winter  and  the  heat  of  autumn. 

If  we  apply  to  authors  themselves  for  an  account 
of  their  state,  it  will  appear  very  little  to  deserve 
envy;  for  they  have  in  all  ages  been  addicted  to  com- 
plaint. The  neglect  of  learning,  the  ingratitude  of 
the  present  age,  and  the  absurd  preference  by  which 
ignorance  and  dulness  often  obtain  favour  and  re- 
wards, have  been  from  age  to  age  topics  of  invective; 
and  few  have  left  their  names  to  posterity,  without 
some  appeal  to  future  candour  from  the  perverseness 
and  malice  of  their  own  times. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  been  often  inclined  to  doubt, 
whether  authors,  however  querulous,  are  in  reality 
more  miserable  than  their  fellow-mortals.  The  pre- 
sent life  is  to  all  a  state  of  infelicity ;  every  man,  like 
an  author,  believes  himself  to  merit  more  thai\he  ob- 
tains, and  solaces  the  present  with  the  prospect  of 
the  future :  others,  indeed,  suffer  those  disappoint- 
ments in  silence,  of  which  the  writer  complains,  to 
shew  how  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamentation. 

There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which 
few  vnriters  have  missed  the  enjoyment:  he  whose 
hopes  have  so  far  overpowered  his  fears,  as  that  he 
has  resolved  to  stand  forth  a  candidate  for  fame, 
seldom  fails  to  amuse  himself,  before  his  appearance, 
with  pleasing  scenes  of  affluence  or  honour ;  while 
his  fortune  is  yet  under  the  regulation  of  fancy,  he 
easily  models  it  to  his  wish,  suffers  no  thoughts  of 
critics  or  rivals  to  intrude  upon  his  mind,  but  counts 
over  the  bounties  of  patronage,  or  listens  to  the  voice 
of  praise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxuriously  of  the 
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second  period  of  an  author*s  happiness,  an4  lail  of 
the  tulmultuous  raptures  of  invention,  when  tlif  mind 
riots  in  imagery,  and  the  choice. stands  suMended 
between  different  sentiments. 

These  pleasures,  I  believe,  may  someti^j^s  be  in- 
dulged to  those,  who  come  to  a  subject  of  <||iiquisition 
with  minds  full  of  ideas,  and  with  fanciof  so  vigor- 
ous, as  easily  to  excite,  select,  and  arrange  them. 
To  write  is,  indeed,  no  unpleasing  ^ployment, 
when  one  sentiment  readily  produces  another,  and 
both  ideas  and  expressions  present  themselves  at  the 
first  summons :  but  such  happiness,  the  greatest  ge- 
nius does  not  always  obtain ;  and  common  writers 
know  it  only  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its  pos- 
sibility. Composition  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  effort 
of  slow  diligence  and  steady  perseverance,  to  which 
the  mind  is  dragged  by  necessity  or  resolution,  and 
from  which  the  attention  is  every  moment  starting  to 
more  delightful  amusements. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  design  which,  when 
considered  at  a  distance,  gave  flattering  hopes  o£ 
facility,  mocks  us  in  the  execution  with  unexpected 
difficulties ;  the  mind  which,  while  it  considered  it  in 
the  gross,  imagined  itself  amply  furnished  with  ma- 
terials, finds  sometimes  an  unexpected  barrenness 
and  vacuity,  and  wonders  whither  all  those  ideas  are 
vanished,  which  a  little  before  seemed  struggling  for 
emission. 

'  Sometimes  many  thoughts  present  themselves; 
but  so  confused  and  unconnected,  that  they  are  not 
without  difficulty  reduced  to  method,  or  concate- 
nated in  a  regular  and  dependant  series:  the  mind 
falls  at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  which  neither  the 
beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered,  and  toils,  and 
struggles  without  progress  or  extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  *  if  matter  be  once 
got  together,  words  will  be  found  with  very  little  dif- 
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ficultj;'  a  position  which,  thougb  sufficiently  plau- 
sible to  be  inserted  in  poetical  precepts,  is  by  n& 
means  strictly  and  philosophically  true.  If  words  *ere 

iturally  and  necessarily  consequential  to  sentiments, 
u  would  always  follow,  that  he  who  has  most  know- 
ledge must  have  most  eloquence,  and  that  every  man 
would  clearly  express  what  he  fully  understood  :  yet 
we  find,  that  to  think,  and  to  discourse,  are  often  the 
qualities  of  different  persons ;  and  many  books  might 
surelybe  produced,  where  just  and  noble  sentiments 
are  degraded  and  obscured  by  nnsohable  diction. 

Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim  the  care 
<rf  an  antbor.  Indeed  of  many  authors,  and  those 
notuseless  or  contemptible,  words  are  almost  the  only 
care :  many  make  it  their  study,  not  so  much  to  strike 
out  new  sentiments,  as  to  recommend  those  which 
are  already  known  to  more  favourable  notice  by 
fairer  decorations ;  but  every  man,  whether  he  copies 
or  invents,,  whether  he  delivers  h is  own  thoughts 
or  those  of  another,  has  often  found  himself  deficient 
in  the  power  of  expression,  big  with  ideas  which  he 
could  not  utter,  obliged  to  ransack  his  memory  for 
terms  adequate  to  his  conceptions,  at  last  unable  to 
impress  upon  his  reader  the  image  existing  in  his 

It  is  one  of  the  common  distresses  of  a  writer,  to 
be  within  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want  only  a 
single  epithet  to  give  amplification  its  full  force,  to 
require  only  a  correspondent  term  in  order  to  finish 
a  paragraph  with  elegance,  and  make  one  of  its 
members  answer  to  the  other;  but  these  deficiencies 
cannot  always  be  supplied ;  and  after  long  study 
and  vexation,  the  passage  is  turned  anew,  and  the 
web  unwoven  that  was  so  nearly  finished. 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected  and 
adjusted,  and  the  whole  composition  at  last  con- 
cluded, it  seldom  gratifies  the  author,  when  he  comes 
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coolly  and  deliberately  to  review  it,  with  the  dopes 
which  had  been  excited  in  the  fury  of  the  perform*-' 
ance :  novelty  always  captivates  the  mind ;  as  our 
thoughts  rise  fresh  upon  us,  we  readily  believe  them 
just  and  oi^nal,  which,  when  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
duction is  over,  we  find  to  be  mean  and  common,  or 
borrowed  from  the  works  of  others,  and  supplied  by 
memory  rather  than  invention. 

But  though  it  should  haj^n  that  the  writer  finds 
tio  such  faults  in  his  performance,^he  is  still  to  re- 
member, that  he  looks  upon  it  with  partial  eyes ;  and 
when  he  considers,  how  much  men  who  could  judge 
of  others  with  great  exactness,  have  often  failed  of 
judging  of  themselves,  he  w91  be  afraid  of  deciding 
too  hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  of  allowing  himself 
to  contemplate  with  too  much  complacence,  treasure 
that  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  test,  nor  past  the 
on^  trial  that  can  stamp  its  value. 

From  the  public,  and  only  from  the  public^  jis  he 
to  aw^it  d  ooiifirmatiotl  of  his  clahn,  and  a  final  jus- 
tification of  self-esteem ;  but  the  public  is  not  easily 
persuaded  to  favour  an  author.  If  mankind  were 
left  to  judge  for  themselves,  it  is  reasonable  to  ima- 
gine, that  of  such  writings,  at  least,  as  describe  the 
movements  of  the  human  passions,  and  of  which 
every  man  carries  the  archetype  within  Wm,  a  just 
opinion  would  be  formed;  but  whoever  has  remarked 
the  fate  of  books,  must  have  found  it  governed  by 
other  causes,  than  general  consent  arising  from  ge- 
neral conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happens  not 
to  Mi  into  the  hands  of  some,  who  have  courage  to 
tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  o^Hnion,  it  often 
remains  long  in  obscurity,  and  perhaps  perishes  un- 
known and  unexamined*  A  few,  a  veiy  few,  com- 
liionly  constitute  the  taste  of  the  time;  the  judgment 
which  they  have  once  pronounced,  some  are  too  lazy 
to  discuss,  and  some  too  timorous  to  contradict :  it 
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may,  however,  be,  I  think,  observed,  that  their  power 
is  greater  to  depress  than  exalt,  as  mankind  are  more 
credulous  of  censure  than  of  praise. 

This  perversion  of  the  pubUc  judgment  is  not  to 
be  rashly  numbered  amongst  the  miseries  of  an  au- 
thor :  since  it  commonly  serves,  after  miscarriage,  to 
veconcile  him  to  himself.  Because  the  world  has 
sometimes  passed  an  unjust  sentence,  he  readily  con- 
qludes  the  sentence  unjust  by  which  his  performance 
is  condemned;  because  some  have  been  exalted  above 
their  merits  by  partiality,  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the 
success  of  a  rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  but 
the  zeal  of  his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  au- 
thor seems  to  share  all  the  common  miseries  of  Ufe, 
he  appears  to  partake  likewise  of  its  lenitives  and 
abatements. — T. 
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Ipse  viam  tantana  potai  docaisse  repertam 
Aonas  ad  montes,  long^ue  ostendere  Muias, 
Plaudentes  celsfe  choreas  in  vertice  nipis< — ^Vida. 

I  only  pointed  oat  the  paths  that  lead 
.  The  panting  youth  to  steep  Parnassus*  head. 
And  shew'd  the  tuneful  rouses  from  afar, 
Mixt  in  a  solemn  choir  and  dancing  there. — Pitt. 

He  that  undertakes  to  superintend  the  morals  and 
the  taste  of  the  public,  should  attentivelv  consider, 
what  are  the  peculiar  irregularities  and  defects  that 
characterize  the  times  :  for  though  some  have  con- 
tended, that  men  have  always  been  vicious  and  fool- 
ish in  the  same  degree ;  yet  their  vices  and  follies 
are  known  to  have  been  not  only  different  but  op- 
posite in  their  kind.     The  disease  of  the  time  has 
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been  sometimes  a  fever,  and  sometimes  a  lethar^ ; 
and  he,  therefore,  who  should  always  prescribe  the 
same  remedy,  would  be  justly  scorned  as  a  quack, 
the  dispenser  of  a  nostrum,  which,  however  effica- 
cious, must,  if  indiscriminately  applied,  produce  as 
much  evil  as  good.  There  was  a  time,  when  every 
man,  who  was  ambitious  of  religion  or  virtue,  en- 
listed himself  in  a  crusade,  or  buried  himself  in  a 
hermitage :  and  he  who  should  then  have  declaimed 
against  lukewarmness  and  scepticism,  would  have 
acted  just  as  absurdly  as  he,  who  should  warn  the 
present  age  against  priestcraft  and  superstition,  or 
set  himself  gravely  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  plea- 
sure, to  lure  the  hermit  from  his  cell,  and  deliver  the 
penitent  from  suicide. 

But  as  vicious  manners  have  not  differed  more 
than  vicious  taste,  there  was  a  time  when  every  lite- 
rary character  was  disgraced  by  an  impertinent  os- 
tentatibn  of  skill  in  abstruse  science,  and  an  habi- 
tual familiarity  with  books  written  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages :  every  man,  therefore,  was  a  pedant,  in 
proportion  as  he  desired  to  be  thought  a  scholar. 
The  preacher  and  the  pleader  strung  together  clas- 
sical quotations  with  the  same  labour,  affectation, 
and  insignificance;  truths  however  obvious,  and 
opinions  however  indisputable,  were  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  TuUy  or  Horace ; 
aiid  Seneca  and  Epictetus  were  solemnly  cited,  to 
evince  the  certainty  of  death  or  the  fickleness  of  for- 
tune. The  discourses  of  Taylor  are  crowded  with 
extracts  from  the  writers  of  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  forbear  smiling 
at  a  marginal  note  of  Lord  Coke,  in  which  he  grave- 
ly acquaints  his  reader  with  an  excellence  that  he 
might  otherwise  have  overlooked  :  *  This,'  says  he, 
*  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Virgil  hath  been  quoted 
ia  thif  work/    The  mixture,  however,  is  so  prepos* 
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terousy  that  to  those  who  can  read  Coke  with  plea- 
sure, these  passages  will  appear  like  a  dancer  who 
should  intrude  on  the  solemnity  of  a  senate ;  and  to 
^those  who  have  a  taste  only  for  polite  literature,  like 
a  fountain  or  a  palm-tree  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

It  appears  by  the  essays  of  Montaigne  and  La 
Motte  le  Vayer,  that  this  affectation  extended  to 
France ;  but  the  absurdity  was  too  gross  to  remain 
long  after  the  revival  of  literature.  It  was  ridiculed 
liere  so  early  as  the  Silent  Woman  of  Ben  5 onson; 
imd  afterward  more  strongly  and  professedly  in  the 
character  of  Hudibras,  who  decorates  his  flimsy  ora- 
tions with  gaudy  patches  of  Latin,  and  scraps  of 
Jtissue  from  the  schoolmen*  The  same  task  was  also 
undertaken  in  France  by  Balzac,  in  a  satire  called 
'  Barbon.* 

.  Wit  is  more  rarely  disappointed  of  its  purpose 
.than  wisdom  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  species 
of  pedantry,  in  itself  so  ridiculous  and  despicable, 
was  soon  brought  into  contempt  by  those  powers, 
against  which  truth  and  rectitude  have  not  always 
maintained  their  dignity.  The  features  of  learning 
began  insensibly  to  lose  their  austerity,  and  her  air 
became  engaging  and  easy :  philosophy  was  now 
decorated  by  the  graces. 

The  abstruse  truths  of  astronomy  were  e]q>lained 
by  Fonteuelle  to  a  lady  by  moonlight ;  justness  and 
propriety  of  thought  and  sentiment  were  discussed 
by  Bouhours  amid  the  delicacies  of  a  garden ;  and 
Algarotti  introduced  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light 
and  colours  to  the  toilet.  Addison  remarks  wat 
Socrates  was  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  down 
from  heaven  to  inhabit  among  men :  *  And  I,'  says 
he, '  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me,  tlnat  I 
hav^  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets  and  Itbrcfries, 
schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and  aaHem* 
blies,  at  tea-tables,  and  in  coffee-houses.' 
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But  this  purpose  has  in  some  measure  been  de- 
feated by  its  success ;  and  we  have  been  driven 
from  one  extreme  with  such  precipitation,  that  we 
have  not  stopped  in  the  medium,  but  gone  on  to  the 
other. 

Learning  has  been  divested  of  the  peculiarities  of 
a  college  dress,  that  she  might  mix  in  pOlite  assem- 
blies, and  be  admitted  to  domestic  familiarity  ;  but 
by  this  means  she  has  been  confounded  with  igno- 
rismce  and  levity.  Those  who  before  could  dis- 
tinguish her  only  by  the  singularity  of  her  garb, 
cannot  now  distinguish  her  at  all ;  and  whenever 
she  asserts  the  dignity  of  her  character,  she  has  rea- 
son to  fear  that  ridicule,  which  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  remembrance  of  her  dress  :  she  is 
therefore  in  danger  of  being  driven  back  to  the  col- 
lege, where,  such  is  her  transformation,  she  may  at 
last  be  refused  admittance ;  for,  instead  of  learn- 
ing having  elevated  conversation,  conversation  has 
degraded  learning :  and  the  barbarous  and  inaccu- 
rate manner  in  which  an  extemporary  speaker  er- 
^MFesses  a  hasty  conception,  is  now  contended  to  be 
'WttiSiM^.hy  which  an  author  should  write.  It  seems, 
4liere!iH^,  that  to  correct  the  taste  of  the  present  ge- 
neration, literary  subjects  should  be  again  introduced 
among  the  polite  and  gay,  without  labouring  too 
much  to  disguise  them  like  common  prattle ;  and 
that  conversation  should  be  weeded  of  folly  and 
impertinence,  of  common-place  rhetoric,  jingling 
phr^es,  and  trite  repartee,  which  are  echoed  froni 
one  visitor  to  another  without  the  labour  of  thought, 
land  have  been  suffered  by  better  understandings  in 
the  dread  of  an  imputation  of  pedantry,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  with  this  view  Swift  wrote  his  *  Polite 
Conversation :'  and  where  he  has  plucked  up  a  weed, 
the  writers  who  succeed  him  should  endeavour  to 
plant  a  flower.    With  this  view^  criticism  has  in  this 

2  c  3 
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.  paper  beea  intermixed  with  subjects  of  greater  im- 
portance ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  fashionable  con- 
versation will  no  longer  be  the  disgrace  of  rational 
beings ;  and  that  men  of  genius  and  literature  will 
not  give  the  sanction  of  their  example  to  popular 
fojiy,  and  suffer  their  evenings  to  pass  in  hearing  or 
in  telling  the  exploits  of  a  pointer,  discussing  a 
method  to  prevent  wines  from  being  pricked,  or 
solving  a  difficult  case  in  backgammon. 

J  would  not,  however,  be  thought  solicitous  to 
confine  the  conversation  even  of  scholars  to  literary 
subjects,  but  only  to  prevent  such  subjects  from  be^ 
ing  totally  excluded.  And  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  present  insignificance  of  conversation  has  a  very 
extensive  effect :  excellence  that  is  not  understood 
wiU  never  be  rewarded,  and  without  hope  of  reward 
few  will  labour  to  excel ;  every  writer  will  be  tempted 
to  negligence,  in  proportion  as  he  despises  the  judg- 
ufienJt  of  those  who  are  to  determine  his  merit ;  and 
as  it  is  no  man's  interest  to  write  that  which  the 
public  is  not  disposed  to  read,  the  productions  of 
the  press  will  always  be  accommodated  to  popular 
taste,  and  in  proportion  as  the  world  is  incuned  to 
be  ignorant,  little  will  be  taught  them.  Thus  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture  are  discarded  for  the 
novelties  of  China ;  the  Ruins  <^  Palmyra,  wad  the 
copies  of  the  capital  pictures  of  Correggio,  are  neg- 
lected for  Gothic  designs,  and  burlesque  political 
prints ;  and  the  tinsel  of  a  burletta  has  more  ad- 
mirers than  the  gold  of  Shakspeare,  though  it  now 
receives  new  splendour  from  the  mint,  and,  like  a 
medal,  is  illustnous,  not  only  for  intrinsic  worth,  but 
for  beauty  of  expression. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  if  this  be,  indeed, 
the  state  of  learning  and  taste,  an  attempt  to  improve 
it  by  a  private  hand  is  romantic,  and  the  hope  oi 
success  chimerical :  but  to  this  I  am  not  solicitous 
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to  give  other  answer^  than  that  such  an  attempt  is 
consistent  with  the  character  in  which  this  paper  is 
written  ;  and  that  the  Adventurer  can  assert,  upon 
classical  authority,  that  in  brave  attempts  it  is  glo«> 
rious  even  to  fail. — Z. 
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Deiine  M»nalio8»  mea  tibia,  desine  cantos* — Vxbo. 

Now  cease,  my  pipe,  now  cease,  MsBiialiaik  strains. — Wart* 

When  this  work  was  first  planned,  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  whatever  might  be  the  success,  it  should 
oot  be  continued  as  a  paper,  till  it  became  unwieldy 
as  a  book :  for  no  immediate  advantage  would  have 
induced  the  Adventurer  to  write  what,  like  a  news- 
paper, was  designed  but  for  a  day ;  and  he  knew, 
that  the  pieces  of  which  it  would  consist,  might  be 
multiplied  till  they  were  thought  too  numerous  to 
collect,  and  too  costly  to  purchase,  even  by  those 
who  should  allow  them  to  be  excellent  in  their 
kind.  It  was  soon  agreed,  that  four  volumes,  whe& 
they  should  be  printed  in  a  pocket  size,  would  cir- 
culate better  than  more,  and  that  scarce  any  of  the 
purposes  of  publication  could  be  effected  by  less; 
the  work,  therefore,  was  limited  to  four  volumes, 
asd  four  volumes  are  now  completed. 

A  moral  writer,  of  whatever  abilities,  who  labours 
to  reclaim  those  to  whom  vice  has  become  habitual, 
and  who  are  become  veterans  in  infidelity,  must 
surely  labour  to  little  purpose.  Vice  is  a  gradual 
and  easy  descent,  where  it  first  deviates  from  the 
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lerel  of  innocence ;  but  the  declivity  at  every  pace 
becomes  more  steep,  and  those  who  descend^  de- 
scend every  moment  with  greater  rapidity.  As  a 
moralist,  therefore,  I  determined  to  mark  the  first 
insensible  gradation  to  ill ;  to  caution  against  those 
acts  which  are  not  generally  believed  to  incur  guilt, 
but  of  which  indubitable  vice  and  hopeless. misery 
are  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  consequences. 

As  I  was  upon  these  principles  to  write  for  the 
young  and  the  gay ;  for  those  who  are  entering  the 
path  of  life,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
amuse  the  imagination  while  I  was  approaching  the 
heart ;  and  that  I  could  not  hope  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion, but  by  engaging  the  passions.  I  have,  there- 
fore, sometimes  led  them  mto  the  regions  of  fancy, 
and  sometimes  held  up  before  them  the  mirror  of 
life ;  I  have  concatenated  events,  rather  than  de- 
duced consequences  by  logical  reasoning ;  and  have 
exhibited  scenes  of  prosperity  and  distress  as  more 
forcibly  persuasive  than  the  rhetoric  of  declamation. 

In  the  story  of  Melissa,  1  have  endeavoured  to 
repress  romantic  hopes,  by  which  the  reward  of 
laborious  industry  is  despised ;  and  have  founded 
afihience  and  honour  upon  an  act  of  geuerowi  in- 
4igtity,  to  which  few  would  have  thought  themselves 
obliged.  In  the  life  of  Opsinous,  I  have  shewn  the 
danger  of  the  first  speculative  defection,  and  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  the  necessary  dependance  of 
viitue  upon  religion.  Amurath's  first  advance  to  cruel- 
ty was  striking  a  dog.  The  wretchedness  of  Hassan 
was  produced  merely  by  the  want  of  positive  virtue; 
and  that  of  Mirza  by  the  solitariness  of  his  devo- 
tion. The  distress  of  Lady  Freeman  arises  from  a 
common  and  allowed  deviation  from  truth ;  and  in 
the  two  papers  upon  marriage,  the  importaifce  of 
minute  particulars  is  illustrated  and  displayed.  With 
this  clue,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  discover  the 


same  deaign  in  almost  every  paper  that  I  have 
written,  which  may  easily  be  known  from  the  rest 
by  having  no  signature*  at  the  bottom.  Amoi^g 
these,  however.  Number  forty-four  was  the  volun-r 
tary  contribution  of  a  stranger,  and  Number  forty- 
two  t  the  gift  of  a  friend ;  so  were  the  first  hints  on 
which  I  wrote  the  story  of  Eugenic,  and  the  letter 
signed  Tim.  Cogdie. 

I  did  not,  howeyer,  undertake  to  execute  this 
scheme  alone ;  not  only  beeause  I  wanted  sufficient 
leisure,  but  because  some  degree  of  sameness  is  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiarities  of  every  writer ;  aiul  it 
was  thought  that  the  ccKiceptions  and  expression  of 
another,  whose  pieces  should  have  a  general  coinci*. 
deoce  with  mine,  would  produce  variety,  and  by  in- 
creasing entertainment  facilitate  instruction, 
.  With  this  view  the  pieces  that  appear  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  work  signed  A,  were  procured  :  but 
this  resource  soon  failing,  I  was  obUg^d  to  carry  on 
Ihe  ^blication  alone,  except  some  casual  supplies^ 
till  I  obtained  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  dis- 
tinguished their  pieces  by  the  letters  T  and  Z  i  such 
assistance  as  I  most  wished.  Of  their  views  and 
expectations,  some  account  has  been  already  given 
in  Number  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  Num.- 
ber  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  But  there  is  one 
particular,  in  which  the  critical  pieces  concur  in  the 
general  design  of  this  paper,  which  has  not  been, 
mentioned :  those  who  can  judge  of  literary  excel- 
leace,  will  easily  discover  the  Sacred  Writings  to 

,  *  By  signature  is  meant  the  letter,  or  mark,  placed  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  page  ;  not  the  subscribed  names  of  the  assumed 
characters  in  which  several  of  the  papers  are  written. 

t  .S^id,  by  mistake,  to  be  Number  forty-seven,  in  former 
editions. 

t  The  pieces  signed  Z  are  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warton,  whose 
tratlslation  of  Virgil's  Pastorals  and  Georgics  would  alone  suffi- 
ci9i|tjy',distingui8h  him  as  a  genius  and  a  scholar. 
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hare  a  divine  origin  by  their  manifest  superiority : 
he,  therefore,  who  displays  the  beauties  and  defects 
of  a  classical  author,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
puts  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  communi- 
cates critical  knowledge,  a  new  testimonial  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

Besides  the  assistance  of  these  gentlemen,  I 
have  received  some  voluntary  contributtcms  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  collection :  the  alle- 
gorical letter  from  Night,  signed  S;  the  story  of 
Fidelia,  in  three  parts,  signed  Y ;  the  letter  signed 
Tim  Wildgoose;  Number  forty-four  and  Number 
ninety  marked  with  an  &,  were  sent  by  unknown 
hands. 

But  whatever  was  the  design  to  which  I  directed 
iny  part  of  this  work,  I  will  not  pretend,  that  the 
view  with  which  I  undertook  it  was  wholly  disinte- 
rested ;  or  that  I  would  have  engaged  in  a  periodi- 
cal paper,  if  I  had  not  considered,  that  though  it 
would  not  require  deep  researches  and  abstracted 
speculation,  yet  it  would  admit  much  of  that  novelty 
which  nature  can  now  supply,  and  afford  me  oppor- 
tunity to  excel,  if  I  possessed  the  power;  as  the 
pencil  of  a  master  is  as  easily  distinguished  in  still 
life,  as  in  a  Hercules  or  a  Venus,  a  landscape  or  a 
battle.  I  confess,  that  to  this  work  I  was  incited, 
not  6nly  by  a  desire  to  propagate  virtue,  but  to  gra- 
tify myself;  nor  has  the  private  wish,  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  public,  been  disappointed.  I  have  no 
cause  to  complain,  that  the  Adventurer  has  been  in- 
juriously neglected  ;  or  that  I  have  been  denied  that 
praise,  the  hope  of  which  animated  my  labour  and 
cheered  my  weariness  :  I  have  been  pleased,  in  pro- 
portion as  I  have  been  known  in  this  character ;  and 
as  the  fears  in  which  I  made  the  first  experiment 
are  passed,  I  have  subscribed  this  paper  with  my 
name.    But  the  hour  is  hastening,  in  which^  what* 
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ever  praise  or  censure  I  have  acquired  by  these  com* 
positions  if  they  are  remembered  at  all,  will  be  re- 
membered with  equal  indifference,  and  the  tenor  of 
them  only  will  afford  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  im- 
patient to  date  my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder 
the  hand  that  is  now  writing  it  in  the  dust,  and 
still  the  breast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection  :  but 
let  not  this  be  read  as  something  that  relates  only 
to  another;  for  a  few  years  only  can  divide  the  eye 
that  is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that  has  written. 
Tills  awful  truth,  however  obvious,  and  however  re- 
iterated, is  yet  frequently  forgotten:  for,  surely,  if  we 
did  not  lose  our  remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensi- 
bility, that  view  would  always  predominate  in  our 
lives,  which  alone  can  afford  us  comfort  when  we 
die.  John  Hawkbsworth, 

Bromley,  in  Kent,  March  8, 1754. 
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^His  elegant  andf^rcasti^  paper  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Adventurer  and  the  Con- 
noisseur. Jt  was  projected  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley,  and  Edward  Moore,  Esq.,  a 
writer  of  great  taste  and  various  abilities ;  and 
soon  after  its  establishment,  rose  rapidly  into  fa- 
shionable importance  arid  popularity,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  many  titled  and  distinguished  contri- 
butors, all  vying  among  each  other  to  jivi^ifjh 
and  adorn  its  pages.  The  demand  for  serious 
essays  had  been  supplied,  almost  to  repletion,  by 
the  Rambler  ;  and  the  Adventurer,  though 
it  promised  more  variety,  evidently  preponderated 
on  the  side  of  preceptive  inculcation. 

To  tread  popularly  in  a  beaten  path  without 
abandoning  all  pretension  to  originality,  and  to  elicit 
novelty  from  trite  maxims  and  reiterated  truths,  was 
an  undertaking  of  equal  difficulty  and  danger  ;  and 
the  writers  in  the  World  prudently  forbore  ian 
attempt,  in  which  success  could  have  been  follow- 
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ed  by  no  particular  glory,  while  defeat  would  have  ' 
exposed  them  to  certain  mortification  and  disgmce. 
But  a  new  lield  was  open  to  their  expatiation, 
aa  Ihecensors  and  correctors  of  the  age;  the 
harveatof  lollies  ts  ever  ripcror  the  siiirlrte  of  Uiu 
satirist,  aud  the  weapons  of  raillery  and  ridicule 
were  ail  their  own.  People  were  beginning  to 
tire  of  the  grave  admonition,  and  uninterrupted 
moral ;  and  the  stimulus  of  a  sauce  piqnante, ' 
such  as  the  present  pages  exhibit,  was  required  to 
rouse  the  flagging  attention,  and  emancipate  it 
JTom  a  lulling  monotoii}'. 

'  To  ridicule,  with  noveltj  and  good  huniour,  the 

fashions,  follies,  vices,  and  absurdities  of  that  part  of 

the  human  species  which  calls  itself  the  WoitLD, 

and  to  trace  it  through  allils  business,  pleasures,  and 

amusement?,'  but  without  any  interference  either  in 

religion  or  politics,  was  the  main  object  and  design  ^ 

of  this  paper.     Its  conductors,  frook  their  intimate 

I  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  llieJUgh  sla- 

'  (  tions    which  they  severally  occupied    in    society, 

\  were  peculiaflyqiialifle^"  lor  "success  in  such   a 

I  task  i  and  they  Save  displayed  in  its  execution  an 

( equal  felicity    and    variety,  which    has    rendered 

them    unboundedly    popular.      Their    unbroken 

irony,  and  strain  of  continued  ridicule  has,  it  is 

true,  subjected  them  to  the  misapprehensions  of 

the  dull,  and  the  cavils  of  the  puritanical;   but 

the  fine  and  delicate  vein  of  humour  which  they 

exhibit   is  managtd  with  consummate  dexterity, 

and  the  a^vo^cy  of  truth  and  virtue  is  disceinible 

under  the  transpai  oncy  of  satire. 

The  first  number  of  the  Would  appeared  on 
the  24th  of  January,  17^3,  rather  more  than  two 
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months  after  the  commencement  of  the  Adven« 
TURER  :  it  was  published  only  once  a  week,  and 
concluded  on  the  3d  of  December,  1756,  sur- 
vi ving  the  Ad V  E  N  T  u  R E R  almost  two  years,  and 
running  its  race  at  the  same  time  with  the  Co  n- 
NbissEUR.  Its  chief  contributor,  and  responsi- 
ble editor,  Edward  Moore,  Esq.  was  born  at 
Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  on  the  2^d  of  March, 
1712.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moon e, 
was  a  Protestant  dissenting  clergyman  ;  who 
dying,  when  the  subject  of  our  narrative  was  only 
ten  years  old,  the  education  of  young  EDWAi?i) 
was  conducted  bv  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John 
Moore,  master  of  an  academy  at  Bridgew^er. 
He  was  subsequently  removed  from  his  uncle's, 
to  the  school  of  East  Orchard,  in  Dorsetshire. 
Being  originally  destined  for  trade,  he  was  now 
placed  with  a  Mr.  Gibson,  a  wholesale  linett- 
draper,  in  London  ;  and  afterwards  resided  spme 
years  in  Dublin,  as  factor  to  an  Irish  linen-mer- 
chant. Oti  his  return,  he  became  a  principal  in 
the  linen  trade  himself,  but  his  devotion  to  more 
elegant  pursuits  prevailing  over  all  habits  of  busi- 
ness, the  connexion  between  him  and  his  partner 
was  soon  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  possessed  great  abilities  in 
Ills  employment,  could  he  only  have  dedicated 
himself  to  the  genius  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Moo  RE  was  first  known  as  an  author  by  his 
'  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,'  printed  in  1 744.  Their 
poetry  is  often  rich,  and  always  elegant ;  and  they 
convey  much  forcible  and  pungent  satire,  without 
any  servility  in  their  assimilation  to  Gay.  But  the 
undivided  honours  of  this  volume  cannot  be  claimed 
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for  Moore,  who  has  admilied  three  pieces  into 
the  colkclion  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry 
BsooKF.,  author  of  the  '  Fool  of  Quality,' 
and  iiiimerous  other  publications  in  prose  and 
verse,  among  which,  the  tragedy  of  ihe  '  Earl 
of  Essex,'  still  survives  in  occasional  repre- 
seniaiToiTr  These  conlributiotts  are  all  of  the 
first  order ;  and  that,  entitled  tlie  '  Female 
Seducers,'  throws  all  its  companions  into  eclipse 
by  the  beauly  of  it»  poetry,  and  the  fascination 
of  its  conduct.  The  success  of  these  Fables 
with  the  public,'  stimulated  Moore  to  freiih 
literary  exertion  ;  and  in  1748,  in  a  poem  called 
'  The  Trial  of  Selim  the  Persian,  for  High 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,'  he  vindicated  with 
much  originality  the  political  character  of  Lord 
Lyttieton,  under  the  mask  of  an  ironical 
attack,  and  Becured  to  himself  llie  effective  pa- 
tronage and  support  of  that  nobleman  by  his  ju- 
dicious and  novel  panegyric.  In  the  same  year, 
the  comedy  of  the  '  Foundling,'  his  first  dra- 
matic piece,  waa  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
Garrick,  but  its  success  vas  inconsiderable, 
and  it  does  not  remain  among  the  stock  plays. 
In  1754  he  produced  the  comedy  of  '  Gil  Bias,' 
which  was  forcibly  carried  through  nine  nights 
at  Drury-laue,  against  the  clamours  of  an  op- 
posing audience.  But  his  tragedy  of  the  Game- 
ster, which  appeared  in  the  subsequent  year, 
atoned  for  all  previous  discomfitures.  'I'he  powers 
of  Garrick  were  vigorously  called  forth  in  this 
play,  and  produced  an  universal  burst  of  admira- 
tion and  applause.  The_Jiiie—pprl  raj  lure  of 
character,  natural  situations,  and  deep  dornesfic 


distj:eg8_of  this  dramjU-^ficitfeaLggaJJist  iininQvied 
spectators.;  andJLbas  never  yet  been  represented^ 
without  prodiuing-iBi^jfuttestjBffi^^ 

The  Gamester  was  very  powerfufljT  cast  at 
the  Hayniarket  theatre,  about  twelve  years  ago, 
w'heh  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  present. 
George  Cooke,  in  the  character  of  Stukely\ 
was  a  masterly  personation  of  the  accomplished 
villain;  and  the  thrilling  tones  of  Siddons^  as 
Mrs.  Beverley,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  w  ho 
heard  them.  Yo  u  n  q's  Beverley  was  a  fit  accom- 
paniment to  such  delineations;  and  for  that  even- 
ing, at  least,  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritcharj> 
tnight  have  been  reniembered  without  regret. 

Mr.  MooR'E  married,  in  1750,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  table-decker  to  the 
princesses ;  a  young  lady  of  considerable  personal 
beauty,  and  mental  endowments.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  reaped  no  advantage  from  the  patron- 
age of  Lord  Littleton  ;  but  he  was  indebted 
to  his  introduction  for  the  most  distinguished 
correspondents  of  the  World,  who  left  him  the 
profit  of  their  contributions,  which  amounted  to 
no  inconsiderable  sum.  By  the  active  friendship 
and  kind  offices  of  Garrick,  ^e  have  seen  that 
he  was  more  solidly  benefited ;  and  to  these  he 
had  established  his  title,  by  a  complimentary  Ode 
on  the  marriage  of  the  great  Roscius,  and  an 
elegant  tale,  entitled  *  Envy  and  Fortune,' 
which  he  had  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Gaarick. 

Moore  was  yet  engaged  in  the  publication  of 
the  World,  when  he  was  suddenly  carried, off 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs^  in  Febrtrafy, 
1757,  aTthe  age  ortorty-tive.     Itis  a  remarkable 
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coincidence,  that  he  was  at  that  time  busied  in 
superintending  the  press  of  the  last  number,  which 
is  made  to  terminate  with  the  supposed  death  of 
the  editor;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  has  well  re- 
marked^ that  it  '  induces  us  to  wish  that  death  may 
be  less  frequently  included  among  the  topics  of 
wit/ 

In  1756,  Mr.  Moore  collected  his  poetical 
and  dramatic  works  into  on^  quarto  volume,  and 
published  them  by  subscription,  with  an  elegant 
dedication    to   the   Duke   of    Newcastle,   in 
which  he  pays  some  delicate  compliments  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  Pelham.     The  subscription  was 
numerous^  and  patronised  by  people  of  the  first 
•distinction.     His  papers  in  the  World  amount 
to  >  sixty-one,  besides  the  second  letter  in  No. 
130.      Their  style  is  various  and  agreeable,  and 
enlivened   with   the  most  piquant  ir*ony.      Mr. 
Chalmers  infers  that  he  was  a  moderate  clas« 
sic^  from  his  objection  to  a  profusion  of  mottos. 
It  might  be  the  case,  but  his  objection  to  mottos 
is  not  a  proof  of  it ;  neither  can  it  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, from  his  telling  the  Wartons,  in  confi- 
dence, when  he  had  projected  a  magazine,  that 
'  he  wanted  a   dull  plodding  fellow   of  one  of 
the    Universities,     who    understood    Latin    and 
Greek,'  Such  fellows  are  very  useful. — 'Moore 
excelled  principally  in  assuming  the  serious  man- 
ner for  the  purposes  of  ridicule,  or  of  raising  idle 
curiosity,  as  in  No.  144;  his  irony,  also,  is  ad- 
n^irably  concealed,  as  in  No.  ]39>  and  145  ;  the 
plot  of  the  latter,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  is  very 
arffutly  managed.     However  trite  his  subject,  he 
enlivens  it  by  original  turns  of  thou|g;ht.     Some 
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of  the  papers  are  mere  exercises  of  huitiour^  which 
have  1)0  direct  moral  in  view^  and  for  this  he  in 
one  place  offers  an  apology,  or  at  least  acknow- 
ledges that  he  aimed  at  no  higher  purpose  than 
entertainment.' 

Mr.  Moore's  frank  and  cordial  manners, 
ready  wit,  and  great  conversational  powers,  en- 
deared him  in  all  circles.  He  left  a  widow^  and 
one  son,  who  was  placed  in  the  world  by  Lord 
Chestrrfieli).  Through  that  nobleman's  in- 
terest, he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  Salt- 
ofSce,  but  he  subsequently  went  into  the  navy : 
he  died  at  sea  in  177d. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  himself,  is  now  1 
to  be  mentioned,  as  a  large  contributor^  to  the  * 
World;  but.  the  station  which  he  occupied 
in  the  realms  of  taste  and  letters,  and  the  lead 
which  he  took  in  the  fashiohable  circles  of  bis 
time,  supersede  any  necessity  of  a  regular  bio- 
graphical memoir.  Philip  Dormer  Stan- 
hope was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  third  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Saville,  daughter  of  George^  Marquis  of 
HALiFAx^and  was  born  in  London,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1694.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  en- 
tered of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  and  pursued  his 
studies  with  equal  assiduity  and  success.  Qn 
quitting  the  University,  Lord  Stanhope  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  fashioned  his  manners, 
and  enlarged  his  mind,  by  travel,  .  He  entered 
with  J2S?^  7ftft^-mVMh^  dWffi potions  of  thfi  xomj" 
of  Paris  and  the  Hague ;  and  returned,  says  Dr. 
AiKiN,  that  model  oi  true  politeness,  which  he  ex- 
hibited to  his  admiring  countrymen.      He  now 
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commenced  his  courtly  and  political  career  at 
once,  being  nominated  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  th6  Prince  of  Wales,  and  elected 
into  Parliament  for  St.  Germains,  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  Stanhope  was  occasionally 
intemperate,  and  voted  with  the  popular  party  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  had 
never  been  on  terms,  he  entered  the  Upper  House 
as  an  oppositionist,  in  1 7^6* 

On  the  accession  of  George  II,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  appointed  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  and  acquitted  himself  in  that  important 
trust  so  highly  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that  he 
was  decorated  >vith  the  blue  ribbon.  After  his 
investment  with  the  garter  he  returned  to  Holland, 
and  conducted  with  peculiar  ability,  and  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  his  country,  the  very  delicate  ne- 
gotiations which  were  then  on  foot  between 
England  and  Germany,  and  the  States-general. 
His  health  and  fortune,  however,  were  alike  in- 
jured in  these  employs,  from  which  he  obtained 
his  recall  in  1732. 

In  1745  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was 
nominated  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  arid  con- 
ducted his  administration,  during  those  times  of 
civil  commotion  in  the  sister  country,  with  equal 
firmness,  ability,  and  judgment.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  the  northern  troubles  he  returned  to 
England,  and  almost  against  his  will  was  made 
secretary  of  state,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Earl 
of  Harrington,  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle for  his  colleague.  But  not  approving 
the  Court  measures,  and  the  subsequent  war, 
against  which  he  strongly,  but  ineffectually,  me- 
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morialized;  he  threw  up  his  place  in  disgust,  and 
retired  for  ever  from  administration,  in  1748. 
After  this,  he  only  lived  as  a  private  nobleman, 
studiously  cultivating,  and  patronising  the  arts, 
and  letters ;  and  sustaining  his  character  through- 
out Europe  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits,  and 
the  most  accomplished  gendeman  iof  his  age. 

Lord  Chesterfield  died  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1773,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  An  ele- 
gant scholar,  a  finished  courtier,  and  an  able  di- 
plomatist^ his  character  has  not  descended  without 
stain,  nor  his  memory  without  reprehension.  In  i 
private  life  he  was  generally  insincere  and  heart- 
Jess,  and  his  protestations  of  fr^ftndghip  w^nt  fc^ 
nothing.  Oi  course,  there  are  some  excepbons 
to  this  remark.  A  high-priest  of  the  graces  him- 
self, he  could  not  endure  those  in  whom  no 
graces  were  to  be  found  :  for  the  graces  were  his 
religion.  Hence  the  freezing  indifference,  .and 
afterwards,  personal  .antipathy  which  he  :maiti- 
fested  for  Joh:nson,  though  he  says  that  he  vene- 
rated his  virtues,  and  respected  his  talents.  A 
mutual  acrimony  at  last  supervened  between  him 
and  the  lexicographer,  each  paying  off  the  other 
in  his  own  coin.  Johnson  was  nicknamed  a 
respectable  Hottentot;  and  the  pepr  was  painted 
with  '  the  morals  of  a  whore,  and  the  manners  of 
a  dancing-master :' 

<     Et  vitalo  tu  dignus,  et  hie ! — 

with  some  allowance,  however,  for  a  little  high 
colouring  on  both  sides. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was   married^ 
in    1733,   to  Melusina   de   Schulenbrrg* 
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Countess  of  Walsingham,  who  took  care  of 
his  estates^  but  helped  him  to  no  inheritor.  As 
a  statesman  and  public  servant  he  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  and  in  office  he  was  disinterested. 
*  His  eloquence/  says  Dr.  Aikin,  *  the  fruit  of 
much  study,  was  less  characterized  by  force  and 
compass,  than  by  elegance  and  perspicuity ;  and 
especially  by  good  taste,  urbanity,  and  a  vein  of 
delicate  irony,  which,  while  it  sometimes  inflicted 
severe  strokes,  never  passed  the  limits  of  decency 
and  propriety.  It  was  that  of  a  man  who  in  the 
union  of  wit  and  good  sense  with  politeness,  had 
not  a  competitor.' 

Chesterfield's  share  in  the  World 
amounts,  in  all,  to  twenty-three  papers,  many  of 
them  of  exquisite  humour  and  elegance,  but  cer- 
tainly not  superior,  as  a  very  respectable  critic  has 
affirmed,  to  the  most  popular  productions  of  their 
kind.  Of  these,  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  Nos.  49, 
90,  91,  98,  J  05,  and  151,  are  perhaps  unrivalled, 
both  for  matter  and  manner.  His  services  in 
the  World,  like  those  of  his  fashionable  and 
right  honourable  friends,  were  always  gratuitous. 
Moore,  who  reaped  the  profits  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  his  own  productions,  received  from  Mr. 
R.  Dodsley,  the  sum  of  three  guineas  for  each 
jMmer. 

Dili  while  we  have  suffered  the  practical  ethics 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  remain  impeached, 
it  were  injustice  not  to  vindicate  him  as  the  in- 
culcator  of  morality  in  his  writings.  The  cor- 
respondence with  his  SOU)  against  which  some 
very  serious  exceptions  may  be  taken,  was  never 
intended  for  the  public  eye ;  and  though  his  re- 
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conimeudations,  passim,  to  violate  the  maniage- 
bed  of  his  friends,  must  for  ever  remain  undefend- 
ed,  and  indefensible,  yet  it  may  be  affirmed^  *  that 
there  exists  not,  in  the  English  language^  a  v^ork 
from  which  more  valuable  lessons  may  be  drawa 
for  the  early  cultivation  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  formation  of  the  temper  and  manners^  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  young  persons  designed  for 
public  stations  of  the  higher  class.'  '  His  papers 
in  the  World/ continues  the  ingenious  biographer 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,  *  are  in  general  admir- 
able specimens  of  wit,  good  sense,  and  knowleclge 
of  mankind,  and  have  the  important  purpose  of  cor* 
recting  not  only  follies,  but  serious  deviations  from 
morality.  In  particulars  his  ^ypoaiire  of  the  habit 
of  ^ard^drinkjflg^  whicB^  was  then  too  frequently 
IraCtfid  at  the  English  universities,  in  com- 
pany with  a  bigoted  and  exclusive  attachment  to 
classical  literature,  which  is  also  a  suDJect  of  his 
ridicule,  aimed  at  effecting  a  very  salutary  re- 
formation, and  perhaps  has  not  entirely  failed  of 
its  intention*/ 

Rt<;^h>^jbti  n^ryi^  P^yfTiPTT^np^  Ssq.  is  the 

next  correspondent,  in  point  of  quantity,  after  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  14th  of  February,  1717.  His  father, 
who  was  the  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family 
that  had  long  been  settled  in  Gloucestershire,  was 
an  eminent  Turkey  merchant.  He  died  soon  after 
the  birth  of  this  child ;  and  the  education  of  young 
Richard  devolving  upon  his  uncle^  Thomas 
Owen,  Esq.  of  Britwell  Place,  in  Buckingham - 

•  Aikin's  General  Biography. 
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shire,  who  had  no  children  himself,  he  adopted  him 
as  his  heir  and  representative. 

Mr.  Cambridge  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford..  He  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  College 
io  1734^  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  an 
amazing  ardour  x)f  improvement ;  but  he  left  the 
university  without  waiting  for  a  degree,  and  in  1 737 
became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  About  the 
year  1 748,  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  inheritance, 
which  was  not  large,  and  took  the  name  of  Owen 
with  his  estates.  Two  years  afterward,  he  pur- 
chased his  villa  at  Twickenham,  where  he  resided 
upwards  of  half  a  century  ;  and  where  he  breathed 
his  last,  on  the  1 7th  of  September,  1802,  aged 
eighty-five  years,  without,  any  previous  disease  of 
body — yet  gently,  and  not  suddenly — and  retaining, 
unimpaired,  his  vigorous  intellect  to  the  last. 

In  1741,  Mr.  Cambridge  married  the  daughter 
of  George  Trenchard,  Esq.,  of  Woolverton 
in  Dorsetshire ;  son  to  Sir  John  Trenchard, 
secretary  of  state  to  King  William.  A  posthu- 
mous and  splendid  edition  of  Mr.  Cambridge's 
works  has  made  its  appearance,  superintended  by 
his  son,  with  a  biographical  notice  of  his  father 
Of  these,'  perhaps  his  essays  in,  the  World,  to 
which  he  contributed  twenty-one  papers,  have  ac- 
quired for  him  the  most  substantial  reputation. 
Nos,  54,  55,  56,  72,  76,  103,  107,  and  1 19,  are 
all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  as  distinguished 
by  particular  beauties,  or  displaying  great  humour  in 
the  composition  ;  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  so  se- 
lected.    His  mock-heroic  poeni  of  the  '  Scrible* 

nad^[jvlucbi^rJtrsrp3Sl^ 

faim  at  once  as  a  critic  and  a  scholar,  and  various 
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minor  pieces  from  time  to  time,  and  among  these^ 

the  ^  Elegy  written  in  ati  empty  Assembly  Room/ 

the  *  F^eer/ and  tlie  •  tSorouglTHunter/  added  to ' 

his  deserved  celebrity.  In  1 76 1,  he  published^  with^ 

maps  and  plates^  in  a  magnificent  quarto  volume^  - 

a  'History  of  the  War  upon  the  coast  of  Coronian-' 

del/  which  was  several  times  reprinted  in  a  cheaper 

form,  and  obtained  a- very  extensive  .circulation.  • 

At  Amsterdam  it  was  translated  into  French,  and 

thence  found  its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  much 

read,  and  highly  praised  for  .the  impartiality  of  its 

statements.     Mr.  Cambridge  left  a  widow,  who 

is  since  dead,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter.  uja!^  .^^ 

The  celebrated  Horac]^  ^(Mi^^^  ^   afterward    • 
Earl  of  Qrford,  contributed  nine  papers  to  the  ^(^  /9ya 
World,  *  which  excel  in  keen  satire,  and  shrewd 
remark/     He  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge, at  Eton,  and  their  friendship  was  un-- 
interrupted  till  death.     Mr.  Walpole  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  first 
Earl  of  Orford,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1716. 
He  had  little  inclination   to  follow  the  splendid 
career  of  his  father,  and  ever  shewed  himself  ra* 
ther  ambitious  of  literary,  than  political  distinction.  < 
His  life,  writings,  and  character,  are  well  known.' 
Like  Chesterfield,  he  was  a  compound  of- 
polish  and  duplicity ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  afiair^ 
of  Chatterton,  bespeaks  an  execrable  absence 
of  heart.    His  correspondence  with  General  Con- 
way, and  his  other  friends,  exhibits  many  graces 
and  refinements  of  epistolary  composition ;  but  like  - 
Pope,  his  letters,  also,  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
finished  hypocrite. 

Mr.  Walpole  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  .his 
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time,  and  fortune  to  the  embellishment  of  his  sin- 
gular and  well-known  villa  at  Strawberry-hill,  and 
employed  his  intervals  in  composing  many  works 
which  have  long  been  favourites  with  the  public, 
although  they  are  of  very  opposite  pierits.  He  was 
alternately  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  politician,  an  anti- 
quary, and  a  writer  of  dramas  and  romances.  Of 
all  his  works,  his  own  opinion  appeared  to  be  hum- 
ble ;  but  he  was  pertinacious  in  maintaining  what 
he  had  asserted  ;  and  being  possessed  of  keen 
powers  of  controversy,  he  betrayed  all  the  irasci- 
bility q(  the  author^  while  he  affected  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  gentleman  writing  for  his  amuse- 
ment. In  his  latter  days  he  determined  to  vindi- 
cate bis  claims  to  literary  rank,  and  employed  him- 
self in  preparing  for  the  press,  that  splendid  and 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  which  was  published 
the  year  after  his  death,  and  was  bought  up  with 
avidity,  as  an  important  addition  to  every  library*/' 
Of  bis  works  in  prose,  the  *  Castle  of  Otranto'  is 
the. only  performance  exhibiting  great  powers,  and 
strong  original  conceptions ;  and  in  another  walk, 
his  tragedy  of  the  '  Mj^teriousj  Mother^'  is  cha- 
racterized by  high  dramatip  mentTthoiign  founded 
on  an  incident  by  far  too  horrible  for  representation. 
His  *  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  is  a 
valuable  and  curious  adjunct  to  literary  biography ; 
but  it  comprises  many  names,  that  would  be  pre- 
tensionless  without  their  rank«  Titled  ancestors 
went  for  every  thing  with  Walpole,  and  a  long 
linkage  secured  almost  his  worship*  In  I76],  he 
published,  in  two  volumes  ^quarto,  *  Anecdotes  q( 
Painting  and  Engraving  in  England^'  acompila- 

.*  Preface  by  Ch  A  LMiRfi  page  25. 
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tion,  principally,  frpm  the  papers  of  Geo  rge  Ver- 
ftJE,but  enriched  with  many  original  remarks,  which 
entitle  him  td  high  pi'^ise  as  a  criftic  and  a  connois- 
seur. The  dissemination  of  a  better  taste,  and  the 
spread  of  the  line  arts  in  this  country  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Chalmers*,  materially  promoted 
by  these  'Anecdotes/  In  1791,  on  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Walpole  became  Earl  of  Or- 
FORD ;  but  he  rarely  tiiade  use  of  the  title,  and 
never  took  his  seat  in  the  Peers. 

He  died  on  the  2d  of  March,  1797,  aged  eighty 
years  ;  bequeathing  all  his  works,  both  printed  and 
in  manuscript,  to  Robert  Berry,  Esq.  and  his 
two  daughters,  of  which  a  collective  edition  ap- 
peared in  1798,  in  five  volumes,  quarto.  It  is  re- 
lated that  Lord  Orford  was  passionately  attached 
to  one  of  the  Misses  Berry,  whom  he  would  have 
married,  but  for  the  disparity  of  their  age?.  These 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  kdies  are  yet  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  delighting  and  adorning  the  circles 
in  which  they  move. 

In  the  contributions  which  Walpole  sent  to 
the  World,  there  are  occasioiial  lapses  of  deli- 
cacy :  see  Nos.  28,  and  160.  The  humorous  cha- 
racter of  BoncauTy  in  No.  103,  was  intended  for 
NoRBORNE  Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Stoke  Gifford, 
who,  when  his  horse  sunk  up  to  his  middle  in 
Woburn  Park,  would  not  allow  that  the  ground 
was  any  thing  more  than  damp.  The  '  Acquaint- 
ance of  Mine,'  was  the  writer  himself;  and  the  last 
story  of  a  highwayman,  was  a  real  incident  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Cavendish. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  World,  Mr. 
Walpole  sent  in  a  supplementary  paper,  en- 
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« titled  '  World  Extraordinary,'  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  lavish  a  compliment  on  Mr.  Hen  by 
Fox,  afterwards  JLord  Holland.  It  would 
have  been  better,  in  a  better  place. 

Amongst  all  the  works  of  Walpole,  perhaps 
none  is  more  deserving  of  mention  than  his  ^  His- 
toric Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
Richard  the .  Third.'  It  displays  a  depth  of  re- 
search, and  a  masterly  concatenation  of  argument, 
which,  if  they  do  not  purge  off  the  bloody  stains 
which  have  been  left  upon  the  character  of 
Richard,  at  least  render.it  very  doubtful  if  he 
was  the  monster  that  history  represents  htm. 

The  witty  and  paradoxical  .^D^jkLfi-JLEJUCNs 
was  the  author  of  five  papers  in  the  World, 
distinguished  for  much  humour  and  vivacity.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Roger  Jen  yns,  of  Bottisliam- 
hall,  Cambridgeshire,  and  was  born  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  in  Great  Ormond-street,  London, 
in  1 704  ;  but  as  he  could  never  ascertain  his  own 
birth-day,  he  fixed  its  commemoration  with  the 
new  year.  His  father  was  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Jenynses,  of  Churchill  in  Somersetshire ; 
and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
SoAME,  Baronet,  of  Hayden,  in  £ssex.  His 
education  was  conducted  at  home  by  private 
tutors,  and  finished  by  a  university  residence.  He 
was  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

In  1742,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Jen  yns  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge ;  and  for  thirty-eight  years, 
one  interval  of  four  years  excepted,  during  which 
be  sat  for  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk,  represented  his 
native  county,  or  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  in 
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thegreat  council  of  the  nation.  Iti  17^55  he  was 
made  a  lord  of  trade  and  plantations;  "^I'hich 
office  he  held  with  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Wijl- 
LiAM  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  and 
Edwabd  Gibbon,  the  historian^  for  his  col- 
leagues^ till  its  abolition,  as  useless  to  the  nation, 
in  1780.  Richard  CuMBERLANfi  was  se- 
cretary to  that  Boafd ;  so  that  it  was,  at  led'sl,  as 
much  distinguished  for  genius  as  for  corruption. 

SoAME  JfiNYNs  was  a  respectable  country 
gentleman^  who  lived  handsomely  in  town,  and 
charitably  on  his  estate.  As  a  county  magistrate, 
he  was  active,  intelligent,  and  humane ;  but  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  he  was  a  thick-and-thin 
supporter  of  every  minister,  without  any  con- 
science in  his  vote,  and  destitute  of  all  patriotic 
and  independent  feelings.  His  works,  in  four 
volumes  octavo,  were  printed,  complete,  in  1810; 
of  which,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  here,  *  A  View 
of  the  internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,' 
which  was  his  most  celebrated  production.  It  is 
so  full  of  paradox  and  fancy,  that  it  lies  open  to 
much  misinterpretation,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
defender  of  Christianity  was  regarded  as  an  enemy 
in  disguise.  But  it  is  now  known,  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  absurdities.  In  his  '  Disquisitions 
on  various  Subjects,'  Dr.  Aikin  remarks,  that  the 
chief  force  of  his  wit  and  argument  is  directed 
against  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  towards 
which  he  shiews  a  hostility  that  could' not  b6  sur- 
passed by  the  most  thorough- bred  tory.  Such 
was  the  result  of  a  publit  life  spent  in  the  defence 
of  all  administrations,  and  the  Enjoyment  of  a 
(nearly)  sinecure  place  under  government. 
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SoAME  Jenyns  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Mary,  the  natural  daughter  of  Colonel 
So  A  WE,  of  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  who  was  a 
ward  of  his  father ;  but  they  did  not  live  happily 
together,  and  soon  separated.  Death  completed 
presently  what  had  been  but  a  partial  divorce,  and 
Mr.  Jenyns  took  for  his  second  wife,.ELizA- 
BETHy  daughter  ofHENRY  Grey,  Esq.  of  Hack- 
ney in  Middlesex.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Til- 
ney-street,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1787,  and 
left  a  widow,  but  no  child. 

^  His  first  paper,  No.  135,  is  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  general  sketch  of  the  jaiiei^aiiLng  luxury  and 
affectations  of  the  age,  and  may  be  cpnslderilas 
an  BTstoHcil. jiieaioir  of  the  "  origin  of  those  evile." 
NtJSrrT^S  and  178  are  humorous  and  well- drawn 
portraits  of  two  country. gentlemen,  Vhose  amuse- 
ments and  understandings  formerly  classed  them 
as  a  distinct  species  of  human  beings.  The  con- 
clusion of  No.  153  has  a  stroke  not  unworthy  of 
Addison. — "  My  friend  said,  that  I  must  not 
positively  go  till  after  to-morrpw ;  for  that  he  then 
expected  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  his  corpora- 
tion, some  of  whom  were  facetious  companions, 
and  sung  well.  This  determined  me  to  set  out 
that  very  evening ;  which  I  did  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  made  all  possible  haste,  in  search  of  5{- 
lence  and  solitude,  to  my  lodgings,  next  door  to  a 
brazier's  at  Charing  CrossJ*^  No.  157,  on  the 
conduct^of  masters  and  servants,  is  to  be  distin- 
guished for  ttie  justice  of  its  observations :  but  in 
No.  163  we  have  an  excellent  ipixture  of  the 
serious  and  humorous,  in  a  vindication  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.     This  he  afterwards  ex- 
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panded  io  .oiie  of  his  essays^  and  appears  at  that 
time  to  have  been  a  believer  in  the  doctrine^  which 
certainly  secures  the  law  of  retaliation  beypnd  all 
others,  and  which  all  who  deplore  the  cruelties  in* 
flic  ted  on  the  innocent  and  helpless,  will  probably 
wish  to  be  true*.' 

James  Tit  ftOTj,  K«q.  the  son  of  Chris- 
T^PHER  Tils  ON,  Esq.  one  of  the  chief  clerks 
of  the  Treasury,  obliged  the  World  with  five 
papers^  all  of  considerable  merit.  He' was  consul 
to.  .the  British  factory  at  Cadiz,  and  died  there 
about  the  year  176O.  Mr.  Tilson's  papers  are> 
Nos.  27,  67,  167,  172,  and  193. 

Five  contributions  also,  but  chiefly  of  the  se- 
rious cast,  were  furnished  by  Mr._ 
LovEYBOND,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
neaTiBEvmplon.  The  numbers  are  82,  84,  93, 
132,  and  134. 

Mr.  William  Whitehead,  the  Laureat, 
whose  life  has  been  written  by  Mason,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Gray,  contributed  three  essays 
to  the  World  ;  '  his  only  attempts  in  prose.'  They 
are  Numbers  12,  \9,  and  51.  He  succeeded  to 
the  laurel  in  1757,  and  held  it  till  his  death  in 
1785.  Mason  has  said  of  him,  that  ^  so  court 
poet  ever  had  fewer  courtly  stains.'  It  is,  how- 
ever, .a  degrading  office,  and  has  never  yet  been 
exercised  sine  macula*  It  should  have  gone  into 
abolition  with  the  place  of  king's  buffoon.  White- 
head  is  among  the  secondary  poets. 

Numbers  79,  156,  and  202,  were  supplied  by 
RichardBeren  g  e  R,Esq.many  years  gentleman 
orihe  horse  to  his  majesty,  and  author  of  a  capital 

*  Chalmers. 
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treatise  oi)  Horsemanship,  published  in  1771  in 
two  splendid  quarto  volumes,  with  explanatory 
plates.  To  him,  also,  has  been  ascribed  the 
cento  upon  Shakspeare's  Birthday,  in  No. 
179,  which  was  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection.  *  The  History  and  Art  of  Horseman- 
ship' by  Beren GBR,  besides  its  immediate  me- 
rit as  the  most  comprehensive  manege  treatise 
ever  yet  presented  to  the  public,  is  invaluable  for 
the  critical  beauty  of  its  disquisitions,  and  its 
classical  and  antiquarian  research.  Dr.  John- 
son is  said  to  have  complimented  him,  '  as  the 
standard  of  true  elegance;'  and  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  rightly  recorded,  that  he  was  '  a  gentleman  of 
shining  accomplishments  and  taste.' 
Berbnger  died  on  the  9th  of  September,  1 7SQ,, 
No.  1 1 7)  on  the  rage  for  Chinese  architecture 
and  ornaments,  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  White- 
head had  dedicated  his  talents,  in  No.  12,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Marriott,  afterwards  Sir 
James  Marriott,  Knight,  LL. D.  judge  of 
the  high  court  of  admiralty.  The  Vision  of 
Parnassus,  also,  in  No.  121,  and  the  remarks  in 

No.    ^9P»_A"    th^  gfififPPh^ffnht  am^y  ^hft^amp 

correspondent.     He  was  twice  elected  into  Par- 
liament  for    Sudbury,    and    contributed   several 
pieces  to  Do ds lev's  Collection.      There  are 
extant,  also,  two  law  tracts  by  his  hand. 

Sir  James  Marriott  was  chosen  Master  of 
Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  in  1 764,  with  the  tenure 
of  which  his  judicial  appointment  in  the  dourt  of 
admh'alty  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  ;  for  he 
died  in  the  mastership,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1803. 
John,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  the  bio- 
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grapher  of  Swift,  contributed  Numbers  47  arid 
63.  Besides  these,  Dodsley  accredits  him  for 
No.  161,  and  Lord  Orford  gives  him  No.  185. 
He  will  be  spoken  of  more  particularly,  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Connoisseur. 

The  Hon.  Ham^ilton  Boyxe^  son  of  th^ 
preceding,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his 
titles,  furnished  Numbers  60  and  1 70.  He  died 
in  1764,  only  surviving  his  father. two  years.  In 
these  papers,  Mr.  Boyle  has  displayed  no  dege- 
nerate ability,  and  compels  us  to  regret  that  on 
him  should  be  first  visited  a  denial  of  the  peculiar 
privilege,  almost  become  inheritable  in  his  family 
from  two  centuries  of  precedency y  to  live  for  the 
enlightenment  of  mankind. 

William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  on 
the  authority  of  Lord  Orford,-  and  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge, is  named  as  the  writer  of  No.  17>  on 

JjOrse-racinp;.     and    th*^     n^^nnpra    nf    Npxymnrkpf 

It  was  composed  in  his  seventy-first  year,  and  is  / 
noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  utidecayed  mental  energies.  He  is  the 
same  William  Pulteney,  to  whom  Steele 
dedicated  his  second  voluoie  of  his  Guardian. 
Lord  Bath  wrote  variously  in  Mist's  and 
Fog's  Journals,  and  the  Craftsman,  and  is 
suspected  of  the  $in  of  rhyme  ;  but  the  satisfactory 
proofs  are  wanting, 

Numbers  140,  147,  and  204,  were  communi- 
cated by  Sir  David  Da lrymple,  of  Hailes, 
Baronetp'one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of 
justice  in  Edinburgh.  He  sought  the  corre- 
spondence of  Johnson,  from  the  high  opinion 
which  he  bad  formed  of  him  from  his  Rambler, 
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and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  that  literary 
giant  a  large  portion  of  his  celebrated  '  Annals  of 
Scotland.'  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1726,  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  the  university  of 
Ut^cht.  He  revisited  bis  native  city  soon  after 
the  suppression  of  Charles  Edward's  re- 
bellion, and  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  on  the 
Q3d  of  February,  1748,  On  the  6th  of  March, 
17669  he  became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session  ; 
and  in  May,  1776,  he  was  made  a  lord  com- 
missioner of  justiciary,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Hailes.  Frequent  mention  occurs  of  him  in 
Bos  well's  life  of  Johnson,  and  he  was  quoted 
by  that  great  oracle  as  '  a  man  of  worth,  a  scholar, 
and  a  wit/  Mr.  Chalmers  speaks  of  him  as 
pre-eminent  in  talents  and  in  virtues,  ^  and  who, 
98  a  judge,  a  scholar^  a  Christian^  and  a  citizen, 
excelled  in  the  respective  duties  and  attributes  of 
these  characters,  and  at  his  death  was  praised, 
wept,  and  honoured  by  every  friend  to  wisdom  and 
goodness.' 

Lord  Hailes  was  also  a  large  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Miuror.  He  died  November 
29,  1792. 

The  allegory  of  Prosperity  and  Adversity,  in 
No,  84,  was  written  by  William  Dun  combe, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Hughes  the  poet,  and 
editor  of  his  poems.  He  was  a  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer  himself,  and  died  in  1769*  His 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Duncombe  of  Canterbury, 
contributed  No.  36*.     He  died  in  June,  1785. 

*  For  ample  memoirs  of  the  Duncombes,  father  and  son,  see 
the  last  edition  of  the  Biographia,  fiom  materials  supplied  by 
Mr.  Nichols. 
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Nos.  88  and  74  are  the  production  of  Mr. 
Parrat,  or  Parrott,  a  writer  in  Dodsley's 
Collection,  who  appears  to  have  no  name,  nor 
local  habitation,  beyond  his  allotment  in  that  poor^ 
house  of  the  muses. 

Two  ingenious  communications,  one  in  No.  78,' 
on  Female  dress,  and  painting ;  and  the  other,  in 
No.  86,  on  the  utility  of  botanical  employments 
wefe  furnishefl  bx  tt^e  Hev.  'FHoiaAs  (Jole.  as- 
sistant preacher  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden. 
He,  also,  figures  in  the  great  collection  ;  and  was 
the  author  of  several  sermons  against  luxury,  in- 
fidelity, and  enthusiasm. 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  June,  1796;  having 
published  in  the  preceding  year  a  narrative  and 
didactic  poem,  called  '  The  Life  of  Hubert/ 
which  he  outlived. 

To  the  pen  of  the  Rgy.  Francis  Coventrye. 
minister  of  the  donative  of  lidgeware,  arid  author 
of  '  Pompey  the  Little,'  another  Dodsleyan,  w€ 
are  indebted  tor  JNo.  15,  containing  some  hu- 
morous remarks  on  gardening,  and  the  ludicrous 
portrait  of  Squire  Mushroom.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  the  small-pox— which  had  not  been  long  pro- 
pagated by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, about  the  year  1759. 

No.  26,  on  simplicity  in  taste,  was  contributed 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  who,  thougli  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  Adventurer,  could  not 
refuse  so  much  as  a  testimony  of  his  friendship 
for  Moore. 

No.  32,  on  criticism,  by  the  worthy  Robert 
Dodsley  hiniself,  is  one  of  the  best  papers  in 
the  whole  collection  ;  and  it  is  ta  be  lamented  for 
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the  interests  of  literature,  that  the  pressing  avoca* 
tions  of  trade,  and  in  all  probability  a  modesty 
commensurate  with  his  great  merit,  should  have 
retained  so  inflexibly  in  the  back-ground,  a  man 
calculated  to  stand  forward  with  such  advantage. 
*  It  was  he/  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  '  who  sug- 
gested the  name  of  the  World  for  these  papers, 
and  what  is  yet  more  to  his  honour,  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  literary  undertakings  of  consider- 
able merit/ 

No.  d7>  a  beautiful  and  affecting  picture  of  the 
miseries  of  d^jafipd«ac»~4Q^a  great  familjj^  is 
a  contHbution  of  Sir  Charles  "Han bury 
Williams,  K.  B.,  and  elegant  as  it  is^  the 
/  only  prose  work  that  we  have  from  his  pen.  He 
was  formerly  minister  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  is  largely  noticed,  as  a  poli- 
tician,  by  Coxe,  in  his  '  Tour  through  Mon- 
mouthshire.' 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  wrote 
quantities  of  occasional  verse,  only  a  small  portion 
of  which  was  published.  They  are  distinguished 
by  great  ease  and  sprightliness,  but  seldom  by 
much  invention,  and  they  are  often  the  vehicles 
for  stale  obscenities,  which  have  been  a  hundred 
times  repeated. 

No.  45,  a  paper  of  considerable  humour  on 
Posts,  was  written  by  William  Hayward 
Roberts,  at  that  time  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  D.D.  and  Fellow  of 
Eton.  Dr.  Roberts  was  a  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  rector  of  Farnham- Royal,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire.    He  published  a  good  deal  of  sacred 
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poetry,,  chiefly  in  blank  verse,  of  which  his  '  Judab 
Restored,'  and  an  '  Essay  on  the  Existence  of 
God/  are  the  most  favourable  specimens.  He 
affected  to  disdain  the  trammels  of  rhyme^  and  in 
consequence  his  sublimity  is  often  too  unwieldy, 
or  too  familiar : 

Incidit  in  Scjliam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim. 

Dr.  Roberts  died  in  the  cloisters  at  Eton,  on 
the  5th  of  December^  1791>  leaving  two  sons, 
who  also  vitte  at  that  time  fellows  of  Eton.  Of 
these,  the  Rev.  William  Roberts^  A.  M. 
gave  to  the  public  in  1794,  a  posthumous  work 
by  his  father,  entitled  *  Corrections  of  various 
passages  in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  Testa-^ 
ment^  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  manuscripts 
and  ancient  versions.' 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  at  Eton  during 
the  incumbency  of  these  Roberts es,  who  were 
both  Doctors  in  Divinity.  They  were  universally 
respected  and  esteemed.  But  Dr.  William 
Roberts,  in  particular,  obtained  a  celebrity  for 
the  abolition  of  mzny  foundational  abuses,  and 
introduced  some  liberalities  into  the  college- 
kitchen  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  these  ge- 
nerations*. 

Mr.  William  Whittaker,  a  serjeant-at- 
law  and  a  Welsh  Judge,  remarkable  for  opposing 
Wilkes  at  the  Middlesex  election  in  1769>  on 

*  The  potatoes,  which,  before  Roberts's  accession  to  the 
cloisters,  were  served  to  the  scholars  unwasjbed,  and  with  aJl 
their  tunics,  by  his  orders  were  first  peeled;  and  the  voice  of 
Etonian  gratitude,  qtuisi  in  perpetuam  rel  memoriam,  has  thence- 
forward saluted  him  with  the  cognomen  of  rBELiPO-RoBBRTS. 
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which  occasion  he  received ^r«  suffrages,  was  the 
contributor  of  No.  83.  Mr.  CHALMERis  says  of 
it,  that  '  it  has  more  various  and  delicately  con- 
cealed strokes  of  irony,  than  almost  any  paper  not 
of  Addison's  composition.' 

The  proposal  to  erect  an  hospital  for  decayed 
actors^  in  No.  159,  is  given  by  Dodsley,  in  his 
list.'to  John  Gilbert  Cooper,  Esq.  author 
.of  a  *  Life  of  Socrates/ and  '  Letters  on  Taste  ;' 
Ithe  last,  a  very  popiular'book  in  its  day.  No.  1 10, 
jOti  pgrplf  whi  livi^*  *  N^hnHy  If'ifty**  hnxy/  it  ap- 
jpears  is  by  the  same  hand.  It  vi'as  attributed  to  his 

son. -Mr.  Cooper  was  related  to  the  Earl  of 

Shaftesbury,  and  a  pupil  of  his  school  of  philo- 
sophy. He  published  many  original  poems  of  va- 
rious merit,  but  of  which  the  best  are  the  '  Epis- 
tles to  Aristippus,'  and  a  '  Father's  Advice  to  his 
Son.'  His  masterpiece,  however,  is  a  translatioh 
of  Cresset's  Vert^vert. 

Mr. -Thomas  Mulso^  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Chapone,  mentioned  in  a  former  preface,  was 
the  author  of  No.  131.  He  published  two  dia- 
logues in  1768,  entitled  '  Calistus,  or  the  Man  of 
Fashion/  and  *  Sophronius,  or  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman.' He  died  February.?,  1799,  aged 
seventy-eight. 

No.  155  was  supplied  by  Mr.  James  Ridley, 
author  of  ^  Tales  of  the  Genii,'  the  *  History  of 
James  Lo vbg  rove,  Esq.'  and  a  periodical  paper 
of  great  merit,  entitled  the  Schemer.  Mr. 
James  Ridli^y  died  on  the  f4th  of  February, 
1 765,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age ;  conse- 
quently, he  was  only  nineteen  when  he  composed 
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this  play.  '  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Glos- 
TER  Ridley*,  the  biographer  of  his  great  an- 
cestor Dr.  Nicolas  Ridley,  bishop  of  London, 
and  martyr+. 

No.  184,  On  the  lawfulness  of  labouring  in 
one's  own  vocation,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ga- 
TAKER,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  the  author  of 
some  professional  works,  published  about  1760., 
He  was  a  surgeon  to  the  king's  household,  and 
died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1768. 

No.  122,  On  the  distresses  of  a  physician  with- 
out patronage,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Herring, 
rector  of  Great  Mongeham,  Kent. 

No.  ifi/^,  On  faU^  h/iy^ptir^  y^  writtcu  by  Mr. 

Moyle,  and  NjL-lfl&NJMJUke  difficulty  of  p;ettiag 
rid  of  one's  self,  by  Mr.  15xjrgess.  'IW  Rev. 
J  A  limy  Scott,  DTD,  is  the  author  of  the  Ode 
to  Sculpture,  in  No.  200. 

Forty-one  papers  in  the  World  are  unclaimed, 
and  unassigned.  Of  these,  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
selected  Nos.  62, 63,64,  66,  155,  150,  175, 177, 
igo,  and  208,  as  daring  a  competition  with  the 
best  essays  in  its  volumes.  The  name  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  long  lay  concealed  under  four 
asterisks,  and  his  share  was  not  finally  ascertained, 
till  the  publication  of  his  miscellaneous  works. 

The  second  edition  of  the  World  *  was  print- 
ed in  six  volumes,  with  a  dedication  to  each,  and 
very  few  corrections  and  additions.'     It  was  after- 

*  See  Chalmers* 

t  He  was  born  on  board  the  Gloster  Indiaman,  as  his  mother 
was  returning  from  the  East  Indies^and  so  received  his  name  from 
that  accident. 


-.  f*i>. 


vards  coortracted  into  f our jBnd  a  list  of  the  con- 
tributors' names  appended  to  the  last  volume.  Its 
numerous  reprints  have  not  served  to  slacken  the 
demand,  and  it  may  dispute  the  palm  of  popularity 
vith  any  of  its  fellow  classics^. 

.  *  In  the  voluiD^  of  PubligOf^raetirifin  IBOSf  paUisbed  bj  Sir 
A^OBABD  ]^BZLiP8,  IdajoT^fSFklii  U  repntoited  bs  bating 
btea»lbr4oe ywn, tbepriiidpalpAilktictor*  and eren Mnductor 
qf  the  yfoa^^M  It  it  there- aiaertedrU^t  Muor  Tobha^  waa 
*  alio  tibiiB  odgiaal  prqjeetor  of^thii.Pimer,  wUdi  he  Mt  on, foot 
•oMj  to  bring  into  ikie$  an^poputant^  the  cetebrated  theatrical 
baibty,  Mrii.  Willi,  of  «I>Mi^-laiie.  mifo  it  k  AiAarked  that 
ijumm  nffif  matlont  iMfe  i^  op<|e  fapnyinqotand  minppoiiwiy  a  farther 
obterration  becomea  •Df^oooi*— Bb..  -< 
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I.      TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

PHaiP,  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

MY  LORD, 

That  I  presume  to  dedicate  the  first  volume  of 
The  World  to  your  Lordship,  will  I  hope  be  forgiven 
me.  It  is  not  enough  that  I  can  flatter  myself  with 
having  been  frequently  honoured  with  your  corre- 
spondence; I  would  insinuate  it  to  the  pUbHc,  that 
under  the  sanction  of  your  Lordship's  name^  I  may 
hope  for  a  more  favourable  reception  from  my  readers. 

If  it  should  be  expected  upon  this  occasion^  that 
I  should  point  out  which  papers  are  your  Lordship's, 
and  which  my  own,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused;  for 
while,  like  the  cuckoo  in  the  fable^  I  am  mixing  my 
note  with  the  nightingale's,  I  cannot  resist  the  vanity 
of  crying  out,  How  sweet  It/  we  birds  sing  ! 

If  I  knew  of  any  great  or  amiable  qualification- 
that  your  Lordship  did  not  really  possess,  T  would 
(according  to  the  usual  custom  of  dedications)  be- 
stow it  freely ;  but  till  I  am  otherwise  instructed,  I 
shall  rest  satisfied  with  paying  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  your  Lordship,  and  with  sub- 
scribing myself,  your  Lordship's 

Obliged,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Adam  Fitz-Adam. 
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II.      TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

HORACE    WALPOLE,    ESQ. 

4 

SIR, 
I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  prefixiDg  your  name  to  a  vo- 
lume of  the  World,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity, 
not  only  of  making  you  my  acknowledgments  for 
the  essays  you  have  honoured  me  with,  but  also  of 
informing  the  public  to  whom  I  have  been  obliged. 

That  you  may  read  this  address  without  a  blush, 
it  shall  have  no  flattery  in  it.  To  confess  the  truth, 
I  mean  to  compliment  myself;  and  I  know  not  how 
to  do  it  more  effectually,  than  by  thus  signifying  to 
my  readers,  that  in  the  conduct  of  this  work,  I  have 
not  been  thought  unworthy  of  your  correspondence. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Adam  Fitz-Adam. 


III.       TO 

RICHARD  OWEN  CAMBRIDGE,  ESQ. 

SIR, 
As  you  have  been  so  partial  to  these  papers,  as  to 
think  them  in  some  degree  serviceable  to  morality, 
or  at  least  to  those  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the 
French  call  les  petites  morales;  and  as  you  have 
shewn  the  sincerity  of  this  opinion,  by  the  support 
you  have  given  to  them,  I  beg  leave  to  prefix  your 
name  to  this  third  volume,  and  to  subscribe  myself, 
Sir,  your  obliged,  and  most  faithful 

humble  servant, 

AiTAM  Fitz-Adam. 
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IV.       TO    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

THE  EARL  OF  CORKE. 

MY  LORD, 

It  is  usual  in  churches,  when  an  organ,  an  altar- 
piece,  or  some  other  valuable  ornament,  is  given  by 
the  bounty  of  any  particular  person,  to  set  forth  in 
very  conspicuous  characters  the  name  of  the  bene- 
factor. In  imitation  of  this  custom,  I  take  the  li- 
berty of  prefixing  your  Lordship's  name  to  a  volume 
of  tne  World,  that  I  may  signify  to  the  public  by 
nrhose  bounty  it  has  been  ornamented. 

But  your  Lordship  is  not  the  only  one  of  your  fa- 
mily to  whom  the  World  has  been  indebted;  and  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  embrace  this  occasion 
of  making  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Earl  of  Corke, 
as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  at  the  sapne  time  of 
confessing  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

I  will  not  offend  your  Lordship  with  the  common 
flattery  of  dedications,  having  always  observed  that 
praise  is  least  pleasing,  where  it  is  most  due:  a 
consideration  that  obliges  me  to  add  i^o  more,  than 
that  I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  obliged,  most  humble, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 
Adam  Fitz-Adam, 
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V.      TO 

SOAME  JENYNS,  ESQ. 

One  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
and  Plantations. 

To  promote  the  circulation  of  ,these  small  yolumes, 
by  limiting  their  number  to  no  more  than  six,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  put  a  stop  to  the  paper  of  the 
World,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  it  greatly 
exceeded  my  expectation,  and  while  it  was  the  only 
fashionable  vehicle,  in  which  men  of  rank  and  ge- 
nius chose  to  convey  their  sentiments  to  the  public. 
To  extend  this  circulation  (for  I  confess  myself  a 
self-interested  person),  I  have  separately  addressed 
the  first  five  volumes  to  those  of  my  correspondents 
whose  pieces  are  the  most  numerous,  and  whose 
names  and  characters  do  me  the  great  honour.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  I  hope,  displease  you,  if  among 
tliese  favourite  names  you  happen  to  discover  your 
own ;  it  being  impossiole  for  me  to  say  any  thing 
more  to  the  advantage  of  this  work,  than  that  many 
of  the  e3says  in  it  were  written  by  Mr.  Jenyns. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  and 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Adam  Fitz-Adam. 
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VI.    To  Mr.  MOORE. 

DEAR  SIR, 

In  the  list  of  those  whom  I  am  proud  to  call,  my 
assistants  in  this  work,  and  to  the  principal  of  whom, 
as  far  as  they  are  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  have 
dedicated  the  former  volumes  of  it,  to  have  omitted 
you,  my  best  and  sincerest  friend,  would  have  been 
strange  and  unpardonable.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  as  you  are  sensible  how  high  a  regard. I 
have  always  paid  to  whatever  came  from  your  hand ; 
and  unpardonable,  as  I  am  convinced  you  never  sat 
down  to  write  me  a  paper  but  from  motives  of  pure 
love  and  affection.  It  is  true,  and  I  scorn  to  flatter 
even  in  a  dedication,  I  have  not  always  regarded 
your  papers  with  that  degree  of  admiration  which 
some  other  of  my  correspondents  commanded  from 
me ;  yet  so  partial  have  I  been  to  your  talents  and 
abilities,  that  you  must  own  I  have  never,  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  work,  refused  any  one  of  your 
lucubrations :  insomuch  that  I  greatly  fear  my  readers 
may  now  and  then  have  reason  to  reproach  me  with 
having  suffered  my  friendship  to  blind  my  judgment. 
But  let  Malice  and  Envy  say  their  pleasure,  I 
shall  always  acknowledge  with. gratitude  the  favour 
of  your  assistance  in  the  long  contention  I  have  had 
with  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world ;  and  that  it 
was  frequently  owing  to  your  ironical  smile,  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  raise  the  laugh  of  raillery  in 
favour  of  virtue  and  good  manners.  I  confess  in- 
deed, and  you  will  not  be  angry,  tliat  to  yourself  I 
avow  it,  the  immortality  I  have  reason  to  hope  for, 
arises  from  the  conjunction  of  many  higher  names 
than  yours,  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  associate 
with  me  in  this  favoured  undertaking.     And  here  I 
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feel  my  vanity  struggling  to  get  loose,  and  indulge 
itself  in  the  pleasing  theme.  The  name  of  Fitz- 
Adam  shall  be  carried  down  to  latest  posterity  with 
those  of  his  age,  the  most  admired  for  their  ge- 
nius, their  learning,  their  wit  and  humour.  But  I 
chedL  myself.—- J  dare  not  engage  in  the  task  of 
laying  what,  ought  to  be  said  on  this  occasion,  and 
therelfore  beg  leave  to  hide  my  inability  in  silence. 

You  will  pardon,  Sir,  this  short.digression,  though 
not  made  in  your  favour ;  and  b^  assured  nc^wiUi- 
standing  all  I  have  ^said,  and  whatever  I  may  think 
of  you  as  ,a  writer,  as  a  ma^  J  beajr  you  a  true  affec- 
tion, take  a  very  interested,  part  in  all  your  con- 
cerns, apd  should  you  ever; meet  with  that  reward 
from  the  public,  which  I  think  jrour  merits  have  long 
dese^ed,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  that  no  one  wiU 
more  truly  rejoice  in  your  good,  fortune  than, 
Dear  Sir,  your.paost^ectipnate  friend, 

and  humble  servant, 
Adam  Fjtz-Adam. 
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Nihil  dakitu  est,  bene  qoam  nnmitQ  teneie, 

Edita  doctrine  sapientC^oiy  tempU  serena ; 

Despicere  node  queas  alios,  passimque  videre 

Errare^  atqae  yiam  palanteis  qnasrere  -nte, 

Certare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitatey 

Nocteis  atqae  cQes  niti  pnestante  labore 

Ad  sommas  emergere  opes>  reroioqiie  potiii«— LuofiBT. 

^  A.T  the  village  of  Aronche,  in  th^  province  of 
Estremadura  (says  an  old  Spanish  author)  lived 
Gonzales  de  Castro^  who  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
fifty-two  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  His  cheerful 
submission  to  so  deplorable  a  misfortune,  and  the 
misfortune  itself,  so  endeared  him  to  the  village,  that 
to  worship  the  holy  Virgin,  and  to  love  and  serve 
Gonzales,  were  considered  as  duties  of  the  same 
importance ;  and  to  neglect  the  latter  was  to  o&nd 
the  former. 

*  It  happened  one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  at  his 
door,  and  offering  up  his  mental  pravers  to  St  Jago, 
that  he  found  lumself,  on  a  sudden,  restored  to 
all  the  privileges  he  had  lost  The  news  ran  quickly 
through  the  village,  and  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  the  busv  and  the  idle,  thronged  round  him 
with  congratulations. 
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*  But  as  if  the  blessings  of  this  life  were  only 
given  us  for  afflictions,  he  began  in  a  few  weeks  to 
lose  the  relish  of  his  enjoyments,  and  to  repine  at 
the  possession  of  those  faculties,  which  served  only 
to  discover  to  him  the  follies  and  disorders  of  his 
neighbours,  and  to  teach  him  that  the  intent  of 
speech  was  too  often  to  deceive. 

*  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Aronche  were  as 
honest  as  other  villaeers,  yet  Gonzales,  who  had 
formed  his  ideas  of  men  Lnd  thinp  from  their  na- 
tuf€s  and  uses,  gr^w  offended  at  their  manners.  He 
saw  the  avarice  of  age^  the  prodigality  of  youth,  the 
quarrels  of  brothers,  the  treachery  of  friends,  the 
nrauds  of  lovers,  the  insolence  of  the  rich,  the  kna- 
very of  the  poor,  and  the  depravity  of  all.  These, 
as  he  saw  and  heard,  he  spoke  of  with  complaint; 
and  endeavoured  by  the  gentlest  admonitions  to  ex- 
cite men  to  goodness.' — 

From  this  place  the  story  is  torn  out  to  the  last 
paragrc^ph.;  which  says,  *  That  he  lived  to  a  com- 
fortless old  age,  despised  and  hated  by  his  neigh- 
bours Tor  pretending  to  be  wiser  and  better  than 
themselves;  and  that  he  breathed  out  his  soul  in 
these  memorable  words,  that  He  who  would  enjoy 
many  friends,  and  live  happy  in  the  world,  should  he 
dtaf^  dumby  and  blind,  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  it,* 

If  candour,  humility  ahd  an  earnest  desire  of  in- 
struction and  amendment,  were  not  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  present  times,  this  simple 
story  had  silenced  me  as  an  author.  But  when  every 
day's  experience  'shews  me,  that  our  young  gentle- 
men of  fashion  are  lamenting  at  every  tavern  the 
frailties  of  their  natures,  and  confessing  to  one  an- 
other whose  daughters  they  have  ruined,  and  whose 
wives  they  have  corrupted ;  not  by  way  of  boasting, 
as  some  have  ignorantly  imagined,  but  to  be  re- 
proved and  amended    by  their   penitential   com- 
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panions,  when  I  observe  too,  from  an  almofit- 
blamable  degree  of  modesty,  they  accuse  them- 
selves of  more  vices  than  they  have  ccxistitutions  to 
commit ;  I  am  led  by  a  kind  of  impulse  to  this  work ; 
which  is  intended  to  be  a  pubUe  repository  for  the 
real  frailties  of  these  young  gentlemen,  in  order  to 
relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  «uch  private  con- 
fessions. 

The  present  times  are  no  less  favourable  to  me  in 
another  very  material  circumstance.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  our  ancestors,  that  these  are  few  thioss 
more  difficult,  or  that  required  greater  skill  and  ad- 
dress, than  the  speaking  properly  of  one's  self.  But 
if  by  speaking  properly  be  meant  speaking  success- 
fully, the  art  is  now  as  well  known  among  us  as  that 
of  printing  or  of  making  gunpowder. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  those 
eminent  practitioners  in  physic,  who  make  their  ap- 
pearance either  in  hand-bills,  or  in  the  weekly  or 
daily  papers,  will  see  clearly  :that  there  is  a.  certain 
and  invariable  method  of  speaking  of  one's  self  to 
every  bod3^s  satisfaction.  I  shall  therefore  intro- 
duce my  own  importance  to  the  pubhc,  as  near  as  I 
can,  in  the  manner  and  words  of  those  gentlemen ; 
not  doubting  of  the  same  credit,  and  the  same  ad- 
vantages. 

ADVSRTISEMENT. 

To  be  spoke  with  every  Thursday  at  Tully's  head 
m  Pall-Mall,  Adam  Fitz-Adam ;  who_after,.f(Mrly 
years' travel  Arough  ail  tne  pans  ofih(^ Jcnjgm  aiid 
"utdcnOftn  worB[].jSter  Eavmg  investigated  ItflTi" ci» 
enQes,.^q)iired  jdl  hfksaggesyvaid'txit&Bed 
deepest  receisses  of  nature  and'ihe  p6s6!(g]jfe;"l8^at 
Ia§t,~to  the^mblumen^ 

cuuuuy,^retum^d  nfiT  Engiandj  ...whaxe. Jw^-JiadfiD*-- 
takes  to  cure  all  the  diseases  of  die  hjiunanjmind. 
<UI[§l^^^^e^k't£e  gam- 
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ijLg«.axairice,  and  sumbjiioivift-^*^  h*^»^  -»^^ 

and  inconstancy.  inTKe^womenTrlF^undertalces, 
by  a  safti,  pleasani,  and  speedy  method,  to  get  hus- 
bands for  young  maids,  and  good-humour  for  old 
ones.  He  instructs  wives,  after  the  easiest  and 
newest  fashion,  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  widows 
in  the  art  of  mourning.  He  gives  common  sense 
'  to  philosophers,  candour  to  disputants,  modesty  to 
critics,  decency  to  men  of  fashion,  and  frugality  to 
tradesmen.  For  farther  particulars  inquire  at  the 
place  above  mentioned,  or  of  any  of  the  kings  and 
princes  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

N.  B.  The  doctor  performs  his  operations  by  leni- 
tives and  alteratives :  never  applying  corrosives,  but 
when  inveterate  ill  habits  have  rendered  gentler  me- 
thods ineffectual. 

Having  thus  satisfied  the  public  of  my  amazing 
abilties,  and  having,  no  doubt,  raised  its  curiosity 
to  an  extraordinary  height,  jl^^halLd^^gnd,  all  at 
once,  from  my  doctorial  dignityTro  a33res8^  myself 
to  my  readers  as  the  author  of  a  weekly  paper  of 
amusement,  called  The  World. 

My  design  in  this  paper  is,J;cuidicule,  with  no  - 
Telty  and  good^ humour,  the  fashio5L.-tQlUes,  vices, 

/       a&d  'SBsurdilies,  of  th^^^STolth'^  human  speeies 

V^      "which  can8"ll8el?  tlie  world,  and  to  trace  it  through 

'   aff]teihra®tneTOf-pkctstrffes,~'^'a^  But 

v  thoughnaty"  Bubjectt -witt'ietif eftf "cbiSfine  me  to  the 
town,  I  do  not  mean  never  to  make  excursions  into  the 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  profits  of  these 
lucubrationk  have  enabled  me  to  set  up  a  one-horse 
c&air,  I  sli'Sul  take  frequent  occasions  of  inviting  my 
reader  to  a  seat  in  it,  and  of  driving  him  to  scenes 
of  pure  air,  tranquillity,  and  innocence,  from  smoke, 
hurry,  and  intrigue. 
'    There  are  only  two  subjects  which,  as  matters 
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Stand  at  present,  I  ft^nll  a^aolntft^y  ^jarlftim  tnnnli^ 
ing  upon ;  and  tl^p&P  nr^/^igjon  and  politic8^^  The 
former  of  them  seems  to  be  so  universally  practised, 
and  the  latter  so  generally  understood^  that  to  en- 
force the  one,  or  to  explain  the  other,  would  be  to 
offend  the  whole  body  of  my  readers.  To  say  truth, 
I  have  serious,  reasons  for  avoiding  the  first  of  these 
subjects.  A  weak  advocate  may  ruin  a  good  cause. 
And  if  religion  can  be  defended  by  no  better  argu- 
ments than  some  I  have  lately  seen  in  the  public 
papers  and  magazines,  the  wisest  way  is  to  say  no- 
thing about  it.  In  relation  to  politics,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  minister  is  not  yet  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  my  abilities  as  to  trust  me  with  his 
secrets.  The  moment  he  throws  aside  his  reserve, 
I  shall  throw  aside  mine,  and  make  the  public  as 
wise  as  myself. 

My  readers  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me,  if  hereafter 
they  should  find  me  very  sparing  of  mottos  to  these 
essays.  I  ktiow  very  well  that  a  little  Latin  or 
Greek,  to  those  who  understand  no  language  but 
English,  is  both  satisfactory  and  entertaining.  It 
gives  an  air  of  dignity  to  a  paper,  and  is  a  convin- 
cing proof  that  the  author  is  a  person  of  profound 
learning  and  erudition.  But  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  in  the  secret  of  such  mottos,  the  custom  is, 
as  Shakspeare  says,  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance;  a  motto  being  generally  chosen 
af\er  the  essay  is  written,  and  hardly  ever  having 
a£Bnity  to  it  through  two  pages  together.  But  the 
truth  IS,  I  have  a  stronger  reason  for  declining  this 
custom :  it  is,  ♦bflt  the,  fft^jies  I  intend  frequently -io 

laiactersT shall  from  lime  toiime 


treat  of,  and  the  chaiactersT shall  from  umetgJime  I    y 

exEiEiT^tD-my  roadofsrWiU  be  suchjaaTJlSiTGreeks 
arid~^;m»ft«fr^ygg^TJr^"^Tina^^  with. 

-It may  pethapsTe^xpected,  before  I  dismiss  this 

paper,  that  I  should  take  a  little  notice  of  nw  ing-e- 
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nious  brother  authors,  who  are  obliging  the  public 
with  their  daily  and  periodical  labours.  With  all 
these  gentlemen  I  desire  to  live  in  peace,  friendship, 
and  good  neighbourhood;  or  if  any  one  of  them 
shall  think  proper  to  declare  war  against  tne  unpro- 
voked, I  hope  he  will  not  insist  upon  my  taking  far- 
ther notice  of  him,  than  only  to  say,  as  the  old  ser- 
geant did  to  his  ensign  who  was  beating  him,  I  be- 
seech your  honour  not  to  hurt  yourself, 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  WITS. 

Whereas  it  is  expected  that  the  title  of  this  paper 
will  occasion  certam  quips,  cranks,  and  conceits,  at 
the  Bedford  and  other  coffee-houses  in  this  town : 
this  is  therefore  to  give  notice,  that  the  words,  this 
is  a  sad  world,  a  vain  world,  a  dull  world,  a  wretched 
world,  a  trifling  world,  an  ignorant  world,  a  damned 
world ;  or  that  I  hate  the  world,  am  weary  of  th& 
world,  sick  of  the  world,  or  phrases  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, applied  to  this  paper,  shall  be  voted,  by  all  that 
hear  them,  to  be  without  wit,  humour,  or  pleasantry, 
and  be  treated  accordingly. 
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It  is  ah  observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  *  That  the  fame 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  younger  Pliny,  had  scarce 
lasted  to  this  day,  or  at  least  not  so  fresh,  if  it  had 
not  been  joined  with  some  vanity  and  boasting  in 
themselves :  for  boasting  (continues  that  great  writer) 
seems  to  be  like  varnish,  that  not  only  makes  wood 
shine,  but  last.' 

How  greatly  are  the  modems  obliged  to  Lord 
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D&con  for  giving  another  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  ancients^  than  superiority  of  merit !  These  gen- 
tlemen h&ve  taken  care,  it  seems^  to  lay  on  dieit. 
yamish  so  extremely  thick,  that  common  wood  has 
been  mistaken  for  ebony,  and  ebony  for  enamel. 

But  if  the  ancients  owe  all  their  reputation  to 
their  skill  in  varnishing,  as  no  doubt  they  do,  it  ap- 
pears very  wonderful,  that  while  the  art  remains,  it 
should  be  so  totally  neglected  by  modem  authors ; 
especially  when  they  experience  every  day,'  that  for 
want  of  this  covering,  tiie  critics,  in  the  shape  of 
worms,  have  eat  into  their  wood,  and  crumbled  it  to 
powder. 

But  to  treat  this  matter  plainly,  and  without  a 
figure ;  it  is  moKBt  certainly  owing  to  the  bashfulness 
of  the  moderns  that  their  works  are  not  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  those  of  the  ancients.  And 
this,  I  think,  will  be  as  apparent  as  any  other  truth, 
if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  and  office  of 
the  people  called  critics.  It  is  the  nature  of  these 
people  to  be  exceedingly  dull ;  and  it  is  their  offiee 
to  pronounce  decisively  upon  the  merit  and  demerit 
of  all  works  whatsoever.  Thus,  choosing  themselves 
into  the  said,  office,  and  happening  to  set  out  with- 
out taste,  talents,  or  judgment,  they  have  no  way  of 
guessing  at  the  excellency  of  an  author,  but  from' 
what  the  said  author  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
say  of  it  himself:  and  as  most  of  the  modems  are 
afraid  of  communicating  to  the  public  all  that  passes 
in  their  hearts  on  that  subject,  the  critics,  mistakiiig 
their  reserve  for  a  confession  of  weakness,  have  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  their  works,  that  they  are 
good  for  nothing.  Nor  is  it  matter  of  wonder  that 
they  proceed  in  this  method:  for  by  what  rale  of 
reason  should  a  man  expect  the  good  word  of  anothei* 
who  has  nothing,  to  say  in  favour  of  himself? 

To  avoid  therefore  the  censure  of  the  critics,  ^uid 

XXVI.  '  c 
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to  engage  their  approbation,  I  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  them  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
standing  extremely  high  in  my  own  opinion ;  and  if 
I  do  not  think  proper  to  say  with  Horace, 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice ; 

or  with  Ovid, 

Jamque  opus  incepi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignes. 
Nee  potent  ferrum,  nee  adax  abolere  vetustas ; 

it  is  because  I  choose  to  temper  vanity  with  humility ; 
having  sometimes  found  that  a  man  may  be  too  ar- 
logant,  as  well  as  too  humble ;  though  it  must  al- 
ways be  acknowledged  that  in  affairs  of  enterprise, 
which  require  strength,  genius,  or  activity,  assurance 
will  succeed  where  modesty  will  fail. 

To  set  forth  the  utility  of  blending  these  two  vir- 
tues, and  to  exemplify  in  a  particular  instance  the 
superiority  of  assurance,  as  I  began  my  first  paper 
with  a  tale,  I  shall  end  tiiis  with  a  fable. 

Modesty,  the  daughter  of  Knowledge,  and  As- 
surance, the  offspring  of  Ignorance,  met  accidentally 
upon  the  road ;  and  as  both  had  a  long  way  to  go, 
and  had  experienced,  from  former  hardships,  that 
they  were  alike  unqualified  to  pursue  their  journey 
alone,  they  agreed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
in  their  natures,  to  lay  aside  all  animosities,  and,  for 
their  mutual  advantage,  to  travel  together.  It  was 
in  a  country  where  there  were  no  inns  for  entertain- 
ment, so  that  to  their  own  address,  and  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  inhabitants,  they  were  continually  to 
be  obliged  for  provision  and  lodging. 

Assurance  had  never  failed  getting  admittance  to 
the  houses  of  the  great;  but  it  had  frequently  been 
her  misfortune  to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  at  a  time 
when  she  was  promising  herself  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment, or  a  bed  of  down  to  rest  upon.  Modesty  had 
been  excluded  from  all  such  houses,  and  compelled 
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to  take  shelter  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor ;  where, 
though  she  had  leave  to  continue  as  long  as  she 
pleased,  a  truss  of  straw  had  been  her  usual  bed, 
and  roots  or  the  coarsest  provision  her  constant  re- 
past. But  as  both,  by  this  accidental  meeting,  were 
become  friends  and  fellow-travellers,  they  enter- 
tained hopes  of  assisting  each  other,  and  of  shorten- 
ing the  way  by  dividing  the  cares  of  it 

Assurance,  who  was  dressed  lightly  in  a  summer 
silk  and  short  petticoats,  and  who  had  something 
commanding  in  her  voice  and  presence,  found  the 
same  easy  access  as  before  to  the  castles  and  pa- 
laces upon  the  way ;  while  Modesty,  who  followed 
in  a  russet  gown,  speaking  low,  and  casting  her 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  was  as  usual  pushed  back  by 
the  porter  at  the  gate,  till  introduced  by  her  compa- 
nion; whose  fashionable  appearance  and  familiar 
address  got  admission  for  both. 

And  now,  by  the  endeavours  of  each  to  support 
the  other,  their  difBiculties  vanished,  and  they  saw 
themselves  the  favourites  of  all  companies,  and  the 
parties  of  their  pleasures,  festivals,  and  amusements. 
The  sallies  of  Assurance  were  continually  checked 
by  the  delicacy  of  Modesty,  and  the  blushes  of  Mo- 
desty were  frequently  relieved  by  the  vivacity  of  As- 
surance ;  who,  though  she  was  sometimes  aetected 
at  her  old  pranks,  which  always  put  her  companion 
out  of  countenance,  was  yet  so  awed  by  her  pre- 
sence, as  to  stop  short  of  offence. 

Thus  in  the  company  of  Modesty,  Assurance 
gained  that  reception  and  esteem  which  she  had 
vainly  hoped  for  in  her  absence ;  while  Modesty,  bry 
means  of  her  new  acquaintance,  kept  the  best  com- 
pany, feasted  upon  delicacies,  and  slept  in  the  cham- 
bers of  state.  Assurance,  indeed,  had  in  one  parti- 
cular the  ascendancy  over  her  companion ;  for  if  any 
one  asked  Modesty  whose  daughter  she  was,  she 

c2 
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blushed,  and  made  no  answer ;  while  Assurance 
took  the  advantage  of  her  silence,  and  imposed  her- 
self upon-  the  world  as  the  ofispring  of  Knowledge. 

In  this  mahner  did  the  travellers  pursue  their 
journey;  Assurance  taking  the  lead  through  the 
great  towns  and  cities,  and  apologising  for  the  rus- 
ticity of  her  companion ;  while  Modesty  went  fore- 
most through  the  villages  and  hamlets,  and  excused 
the  odd  behaviour  of  Assurance,  by  presenting  her 
as  a  courtier. 

It  happened  one  day,  after  having  measured  a 
tedious  length  of  road,  that  they  came  to  a  narrow 
river,  which  by  a  hasty  swell  had  washed  away  the 
bridge  that  was  built  over  it.  As  they  stood  upon 
the  bank,  casting  their  eyes  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
they  saw  at  a  little  distance  a  magnificent  castle, 
4Uia  a  crowd  of  people  inviting  them  to  come  over. 
Assurance  who  stopt  kt  nothing,  throwing  aside  the 
covering  from  her  limbs,  plunged  almost  naked 
into  the  stream,  and  swam  -safely  to  the  other  side. 
Modesty,  offended  at  the  indecency  of  her  compa- 
nion, and  diffident  of  her  own  streng^,  would  have 
declined  the  danger;  but  being  urged  by  Assur- 
ance, and  derided  for  her  cowardice-  by  the  people 
on  the  oth6lr  side,  she  unfortunately  ventured  be- 
yond her  depth,  and  oppressed  by  her  fears,  as  well 
88  entangled  by  her  clothes,  which  were  bound 
tightly  about  her,  immediately  disappeared,  and  was 
driven  by  the  current  none  knows  wkither.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  she^  whs  afterward  taken  up  alive  by  a 
fisherman  upon  the  English  coast,  and  that  shortly 
she  will  be  brought  to  the  metropolis,  and  shewn  to 
the  curious  of  both  sexes  with -the  surprising  Oronuto 
Savage,  and  the  wonderful  Pakther-Mare. 

Assurance,  not  in  the  least  daunted,  pursued  her 
journey  alone;  and  though  not  altogetlier  as  suc- 
cessfully as  with  her  companion^  yet  having  learnt 
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in  particular  companies,  and  upon  particular  occa- 
sionB,  to  ^sume  the  air  and  manner  of  Modesty, 
she  was  received  kindly  at  every  house ;  and  at  last 
arriving  at  the  end  of  her  travels,  she  became  a  very 
great  lady,  and  rose  to  be  first  maid  of  honour  to 
the  queen  of  the  country. 
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'  To  Mr.Fitz-Adam. 
•  SIR, 

*  If  I  had  inclination  and  ability  to  do  the  cruellest 
thing  upon  earth  to  the  man  I  hated,  I  would  lay 
him  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  of  a 
friend.  . 

*  You  are  to  know.  Sir,  that  I  am  curate  of  a  parish 
within  ten  miles  jpfjtown^  at  fojly  pq^uncia,4)er  ^ 
num ;  that  I  am  five^anS-thirty  y^ftrfi  p^^,  °n5yi 
4wrvg'a  wife  and  »wq  rhil<lrfty^.  My  father,  who  was  a 
clergymaiLorrangnQle^ui^thecountr]^  unfortunately 
died  soon  after  I  came  from  college,  and  left  me 
master  of  seventeen  hundred  pounds.  With  this  sum, 
which  I  thought  a  very  great  one,  I  came  up  to  town, 
took  lodgings  in  Leicester-Fields,  put  a  narrow  lace 
upon  my  frock,  learnt  to  dance  of  Denoyer,  bought 
my  shoes  of  Tull,  my  sword  of  Becket,  my  hat  of 
Wagner,  and  my  snim-box  of  Deard.  In  short  I  en-' 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  taste,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  fashionable  young  fellow.  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  was  really  so,  according  to  the  town-acceptation 
of  the  term ;  for  I  had  as  greatan  aversion  to  infi» 
JgMfe  libertinism,  gaming^  and  drunkenness,  as  the 
most  unfashionable  man  alive.  All  tbat  my  enemies, 
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pff  what'U  more,  all  that  my  friends,  can  say  against 
metiif  that  in  my  dress  I  rather  imitated  the  cex- 
comb  than  the  sloven ;  that  I  {nreferred  good  com- 
pany to  reading  the  fathers;  that  I  liked  a  dinner 
ptt  the  tavern  better  than  one  at  a  private  hotu^; 
that  I  was  oftener  at  the  play  than  at  evening 
prayers;  that  I  usually  went  from  the  play  to  the 
tavern  afi^ain ;  and  that  in  five  years'  time  I  spent 
every  shuling  of  my  fortune.  They  may  also  add,  if 
they  please,  as  the  climax  of  my  follies,  that  when  I 
was  worth  nothing  myself,  I  married  the  most  ami- 
able woman  in  the  world,  without  a  penny  to  her 
fortune,  only  because  we  loved  each  other  to  dis- 
traction, and  were  oaiserable  asunder. 

*  To  die  whole  of  this  charge  I  plead  guilty ;  and 
hav#  most  heartily  repented  of  every  ^article  of  it  ex- 
cept the  last:  I  am,  indeed,  a  litUe  apprehensive 
timt  my  wife  is  my  predonu^ant  passion,  and  that 
I  shall  carry  it  with  me' to  the  grave. 
•  U  had  contraoted  tniiiitimacy  at  college  with  a 
young  fellow,  whosa  taste,  agd,  and  inclinations, 
irare  exactly  suited  to  my  own.  Nor  did  this  inti- 
laaoy  end  with  our  studies ;  we  renewed  it  in  town ; 
and  as  our  fortunes  were  prettv  equal,  and  both  of 
us  our  own  masters,  we  lodged  in  the  same  house, 
greased  in  the  same  mann^,  followed  the  same  di- 
yassions,  spent  all  we  bad,  and  were  mined  together. 
iHf  friend,  whose  genius  was  far  more  enterprising 
than  vmine,  steered  his  course  to  the  West  Indies, 
while  I  entejoad  into  holy  orders  at  home,  and  was 
catdaineid  to  the  euracy  above  mentioned. 

^  At  the  end  of  two  years  I  married,  as  I  told  you 
bafiv^ ;  and  beinff  a  wit  as  well  as  a  parson,  I  made 
%  shift  b^  pampluels>  poems,  sermons,  and  surplice 
h^iK  io  motease  my  income  to  about  a  hundred  a 

year. 
^  I  think  1  shall  pay  a  compliment  to  my  wife's 
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e^nomy,  when  1  assure  you,  that  notwithstanding 
tiie  narrowness  of  our  fortune,  we  did  not  run  oiit 
above  ten  pounds  a  year :  for  if  it  be  ccmsidered  that 
we  had  both  been  used  to  company  and  good  living; 
that  the  largest  part  of  our  income  was  precarious, 
tnd  consequently  if  we  starved  ourselves  we  wefe 
not  surp  of  laying  up ;  that  as  an  author  I  was  vain, 
and  as  a  parson  ambitious ;  always  imagining  that 
my  wit  would  introduce  me  to  the  minister,  or  my 
orthodoxy  to  the  bishop;  aii^d  exclusive  of  these 
circumstances,  if  it  be  also  considered  Ijiat  we  were 
generous  in  our  natures,  and  charitaljfle  to  the  poor, 
it  will  be  rather  a  wonder  that  we  i^ipent  so  little.. 

'  It  is  now  five  years  ai^d  a  quarter  since  pur  roar- 
riaee ;  in  all  which  time  I  have  been  running  in  debt 
without  a  possibility  of  helpii^  it  Last  ChijfiMinas 
I  took  a  survey  of  vas  circumstances,  and  had  thei 
mortification  to  find  ,&t  I>  was  fif^-onevpoun^  fif- 
teen  ^hilling^s  worse  thi 

I  feit^pon  5us  disco v6iy  3c|tenniried  me  to«it  d^n 
angwnte  aJJagcdyr — I  suum  A)und^  a  laEIe^  Iblmy 
minis,  and  wasmakmg  a  considerable  progress  in  the\ 
work,  when  I  received  intelligence  that  my  old  firiend  I 
and  companion  was  just  returned  from  Jamaica,) 
where  he  had  married  a  planter's  widow  of  immense 
fortune,  buried  her,  and  farmed  out  the  estate  she 
had  left  him  for  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  upon 
the  Exchange  of  London* 

'  I  rejoiced  heartily  at  this  news,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  paying  my  congratulations  upon  eo 
happy  an  occasion*  As  I  was  dressed  for  this  visit 
in  very  clean  canonicals,  my  friend,  who  possibly 
had  coimected  the  idea  oif  a  good  living  with  a  good 
cassoc,  received  me  with  the  utmost  complaisance 
and  good-humour ;  and  after  having  testified  his  joy 
at  seeing  me,  desired  to  be  informed  of  my  fortune 
and  preferment.    I  gave  him  a  particular  account 
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of  all  that  had  happened  to  me  since  our  separation ; 
and  concluded  with  a  very  blunt  request,  that  he 
would  lend  me  fifty  guineas  to  pay  mj  debts  with, 
and  to  make  me  the  happiest  curate  within  the  bills 
of  mortality. 

*  As  there  was  something  curious  in  my  friend's 
answer  to  this  request,  I  shall  give  it  to  you  word 
for  word,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  it ;  marking  the 
whole  speech  in  italics,  that  my  own  interruptions 
may  not  be  mistaken. 

Fifty  gtdneas  !  And  so  you  have  run  yourself  in  debt 
Jiftjf-rtwo  pounds  ten  shillings  I  Within,  a  very  trifle,  Sir. 
Ay,  ay,  I  mean  so.  Fifty  guineas  is  the  sum  you  want ; 
and  perhaps  you  vxmld  think  it  hard  if  I  refused  lend- 
ing it.  I  should  indeed.  I  knew  you  would.  Let 
me  see  (going  to  the  escritoir.)  Can  you  change  me 
a  hundred  pound  note?  Who,  I  Sir?  You  surprise  me. 
Here  John  I  (enters  John)  get  change  for  a  hundred 
pound  note :  I  want  to  lend  this  gentleman  some  money 
'^Or — nOp  no;  I  shan^t  want  you  (Exit  John).  I 
beUeve  I  have  forty  guineas  in  my  pocket.  You  may 
get  the  other  ten  somewhere  else.  One,  two,  three — 
Ay,  there  are  just  forty  guineas.  And  pray,  Sir,  when 
do  you  intend  to  pay  me?  I  had  rather  be  excused. 
Sir,  from  taking  any ;  I  did  not  expect  to  be  so  mor- 
tified. Extravagance,  Sir,  is  the  sure  road  to  mortis 
Jication.  I  must  deal  plainly  with  you.  He  that  lends 
his  money  has  a  right  to  deal  plainly.  You  began  the 
world  with  about  two  thousand  pounds  in  your  pocket. 
Seventeen  hundred.  Sir.  And  these  seventeen  hundred 
pounds,  I  think,  lasted  you  about  jive  years.  True, 
Sir.  Five  times  three  are  fifteen.  Ay,  you  lived  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
After  this,  as  you  tell  me  yourself,  you  turned  curate  : 
and  because  forty  pounds  a  year  was  an  immense  sum, 
you  very  prudently  fell  in  love  and  married  a  beggar. 
Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  if  I  had  intended  to  marry  a 
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beggar,  I  should  have  spent  my  fortune  as  I  did?  No 
Sir;  I  married  a  woman  of  fortune,  great  fortune ; 
and  so  might  t/ou^^Wkat  hindered  you  ?  But  I  say  no- 
thing against  your  wife.  I  hope  you  are  both  heartily 
sorry  that  you  ever  saw  one  another's  faces.  Are  your 
children  boys  or  girls  7  Girls,  Sir.  And  I  suppose  I 
am  to  portion  them  ?  But  I  must  teU  you  once  for  all. 
Sir,  that  this  is  the  last  sum  you  must  expect  from  Me, 
1  have  proportioned  my  expenses  to  my  estate,  and  will 
not  be  made  uneasy  by  the  extravagance  of  any  man 
living.  I  hwoe  two  thousand  a  year^  and  I  spend  two 
thousand.  If  you  have  but  forty,  J  see  no  occasion  for 
your  spending  more  than  forty.  I  have  d  sincere  regard 
for  you,  and  I  think  my  actions  have  proved  it ;  but  a 
gentleman  who  hufws  you  very  welly  told  me  yesterday, 
that  you  were  an  eispendve,  thoughtless,  extraoagant 
young  fellow. 

*  I  know  not  to  what  length  my  friend  would  have 
extended  his  harangue ;  but  as  I  had  ahready  heard 
enough^  I  laid  the  fdrty  guineas  upon  the  table,  and/ 
like  Lady  Townly  in  the  play,  taking  a  great  golp, 
and  swallowing  a  wrong  word  or  two,  left  the  room 
without  speakmg  a  syllaUe. 

'  I  have  now  laid  aside  my  tragedy,  and  am  wihbig 
a  comedy,  called  The  Friend.  I  do  not  know  thitt 
Ihave  wit  enough  for  such  a  performanoe ;  but  if  it 
be  damned,  it  is  tio  more  than  the  author  (though  a 
parson)  will  consent  to  be,  if  ever  he  makes  a  second 
attempt  to  borrow  money  of  a  friend* 

Your  taking  prcq>er  notice  of  this  letter  will  oblige 
Your  humble  servant  and  admirer,      T.  H.' 

To  gratify  my  coi^espondent,  I  have  published  Us 
letter  in  the  manner  I  received  it.'  But  1  must  en- 
treat the  next  time  I  have  the  favour  of  hearing  i^m 
him,  that  he  will  contrive  to  be  a  little  more  new  i|i 
his  subject ;  for  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  ninety- 
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nine  oiit_ofevery  hnmlred,  aa^ggJLdfrgy  ag  laity, 
who  hare  borrQw631nonoy4>f.t3i£ir.friend8y  have  been 
"  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  ^^-- 
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To  the  entertainment  of  my  fair  readers,  and  to 
recommend  to  them  an  old-fashioned  virtue,  called 
prudence,  I  shall  devote  this  and  a  following  paper. 
If  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  them  should  deserve 
their  approbation,  they  are  to  thank  the  husband  and 
wife  from  whom  I  had  it ;  and  who  are  desirous,  this 
day,  of  being  the  readers  of  their  own  adventures. 

An  eminent  merchant  in  the  city,  whose  real 
name  I  shall  conceal  under  that  of  Wilson,  was 
married  to  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune  and  more 
merit.  They  lived  happily  together  for  some  years^ 
with  nothing  to  disturb  them  but  the  want  of  chil- 
dren. The  husband,  who  saw  himself  richer  every 
day,  grew  impatient  for  an  heir ;  and  as  time  rather 
lessened  than  increased  the  hopes  of  one,  he  became 
by  degrees  indifferent,  and  at  last  averse  to  his  wife. 
This  change  in  his  affection  was  the  heaviest  afflic- 
tion to  her ;  yet  so  gentle  was  her  disposition,  that 
she  reproached  him  only  with  her  tears :  and  seldom 
with  tnose,  but  when  upbraidings  and  ill-usage  made 
her  unable  to  restrain  them. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  some  married  philosophers, 
diBi  the  tears  of  a  wife  are  apt  to  wash  away  pity 
from  the  heart  of  a  husband.  Mr.  Wilson  will  par- 
don me  if  I  rank  him,  at  that  time,  among  these 
philosophers.  He  had  lately  hired  a  lodging  in  the 
country^  at  a  small  distance  from  town,  whither  he 
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Usually  retired  in  the  evening,  to  avoid  (as  he  called 
it)  the  persecutions  of  his  wife. 

In  this  cruel  separation,  and  without  complaint^ 
she  passed  away  a  twelvemonth;  seldom  seeing  him 
but  when  business  required  his  attendance  at  home, 
and  never  sleeping  with  him.  At  the  end  of  which 
time,  however,  his  behaviour,  in  appearance,  grew 
kinder ;  he  saw  her  oftener,  and  began  to  speak  to  her 
with  tenderness  and  compassion. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  taken  an  obliging  leave 
of  her,  to  pass  the  day  at  his  country  lodgings,  she 
paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  town; 
and  stopping  in  her  way  home  at  a  thread-shop  in 
a  by-street  near  St.  James's,  she  saw  Mr.  Wilson 
crossing  the  way,  and  afterward  knocking  at  the 
door  of  a  genteel  house  over-against  her,  which  was 
opened  by  a  servant  in  livery,  and  immediately  shut, 
without  a  word  being  spoken.  As  the  manner  of  his 
entrance,  and  her  not  knowing  he  had  an  acquaint- 
ance in  that  street,  a  little  alarmed  her,  she  inquired 
of  the  shop-woman  if  she  knew  the  gentleman  who 
lived  in  the  opposite  house.  *  You  have  just  seen 
him  go  in  Madam,'  replied  the  woman.  ^  His  name 
is  Roberts,  and  a  mighty  good  gentleman,  they  say, 

he  is.     His  lady '     At  those  words  Mrs.  Wilson 

changed  colour,  and  interrupting  her *  His  lady. 

Madam  ! 1  thought  that Will  you  give  me  a 

glass  of  water?    This  walk  has  so  tired  me 

Pray  give  me  a  glass  of  water 1  am  quite  faint 

with  fatigue.'  The  good  woman  of  the  shop  ran 
herself  for  the  water,  and  by  the  additional  help  of 
some  hartshorn  that  was  at  hand,  Mrs.  Wilson  be- 
came, in  appearance,  tolerably  composed.  She  then 
looked  over  the  threads  she  wanted,  and  having  de- 
sired a  coach  might  be  sent  for,  *  I  believe,*  said  she, 
*  you  were  quite  frightened  to  see  me  look  so  pale ; 
but  I  had  walkefd  a  great  way,  and  should  certainly 
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have  fainted  if  I  had  not  stepped  into  your  shop.' — 
'  But  you  were  talking  of  the  gentleman  over  the 
way' — '  I  fancied  1  knew  him;  but  his  name  is 
Roberts,  you  say.  Is  lie  a  married  man,  pray?' — 
'  The  happiest  in  the  world,  Madam,'  returned  tlie 
thread  woman, '  he  is  wonderfully  fond  of  children, 
and  to  his  great  joy  Ilia  lady  is  now  lying-in  of 
her  first  child,  which  is  to  be  christened  this  even- 
ing ;  and  as  tine  a  boy,  they  say  it  is,  as  ever  was 
seen.'  At  this  niomeut,  and  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  for  the  saving  a  second  dose  of  hartshorn, 
the  coach  that  was  sent  for  came  to  the  door :  inlo 
which  Mrs.  Wilson  immediately  stepped,  after  hesi- 
tating an  apology  for  the  trouble  she  had  given ; 
and  in  which  coach  we  shall  leave  her  to  return 
home,  in  an  agony  of  grief  wliich  herself  has  told 
me  she  was  never  able  to  describe. 

The  readers  of  this  little  history  have  been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  country  lodging,  to 
which  he  was  supposed  to  retire  almost  every  even- 
ing since  his  disagreement  with  his  wife :  but  in  fact, 
it  was  to  his  house  near  St.  James's  that  he  con- 
stantly went.  He  had  indeed  hired  the  lodgings 
above  mentioned,  but  from  another  motive  than 
merely  to  shun  his  wifei     The  occasion  was  this : 

As  he  was  sauntering  one  day  through  the  Bird- 
cage-walk in  the  Park,  he  saw  a  young  woman  sit- 
ting alone  upon  one  of  the  benches,  who,  though 
plainly,  was  neatly  dressed,  and  whose  air  and  man- 
ner distinguished  her  from  the  lowerclass  of  women. 
He  drew  nearer  to  her  without  being  perceived,  and 
saw  in  her  countenance,  which  innocence  and  beauty 
adorned,  the  most  composed  melancholy  that  can  be  * 
imagined.  He  stood  looking  at  her  for  some  time: 
which  she  ot  last  perceiving,  started  from  her  seat 
in  some  confusion,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  him. 
The  fear  of  losing  her  gave  him  courage  to  speal^ 
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to  her.  He  begged  pardon  for  disturbing  her,  and 
excused  his  curiosity  by  her  extreme  beauty,  and  4he 
melancholy  that  was  mixed  with  it. 

It  is  observed  by  a  very  wise  author,  whose  name 
and  book  I  forget,  that  a  woman's  heart  is  never  so 
brim-full  of  affliction,  but  a  little  flattery  will  insi*- 
nuate  itself  into  a  comer  of  it ;  and  as  Wilson  was 
a  handsome  fellow,  with  an  easy  address,  the  lady 
xvas  soon  persuaded  to  replace  herself  upon  the 
bench,  and  to  admit  him  at  her  side.  Wilson,  who 
was  really  heart-struck,  made  her  a  thousand  pro- 
testations of  esteem  and  friendship ;  conjuring  her  to 
tell  him  if  his  fortune  or  services  could  contribute 
to  her  happiness,  and  vowing  never  to  leave  her,  till 
she  made  him  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  her  con-' 
cem. 

Here  a  short  pause  ensued;  and  after  a  deep  sigh 
and  a  stream  of  tears,  the  lady  began  thus : 

^  If,  Sir,  you  are  the  gentleman  your  appearance 
speaks  you  to  be,  I  shall  thank  Heaven  that  I  have 
found  you.  I  am  the  unfortunate  widow  of  an  of-- 
ficer  who  was  killed  at  Dettingen.  As  he  was  only 
a  lieutenant,  and  his  commission  all  his  fortune,  I 
married  him  against  a  mother's  consent,  for  which 
she  has  disclaimed  me«  How  I  loved  him,  or  he 
me,  as  he  is  gone  for  ever  from  me,  I  shall  forbear 
to  mention,  tiiough  I  am  unable  to  forget.  At  my 
return  to  England  (for  I  was  the  constant  follower 
of  his  fortunes)  I  obtained,  witii  some  difficulty,  the 
allowance  of  a  subaltern's  widow,  and  took  lodginga 
at  Chelsea. 

'  In  this  retirement  I  wrote  to  my  mother,  ac- 

*  quainting  her  with  my  loss  and  poverty,  and  desiring 
her  forgiveness  for  my  disobedience ;  but  the  cruel 
answer  I  received  from  her  determined  me,  at  ail 

•  events,  not  to  trouble  her  again. ' 

'  I  lived  upon  this  slender  allowance  with  all  ima- 
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ginable  thrift,  till  an  old  officer,  a  friend  of  my  hus- 
bcuid,  discovered  me  at  church,  and  made  me  a  visit. 
To  this  gentleman's  bounty  I  have  long  been  in- 
debted for  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds,  in  quarterly 
payments.  As  he  was  punctual  in  these  payments^ 
which  were  always  made  me  the  morning  they  be- 
came due,  and  yesterday  being  quarter-day,  I  won- 
dered I  neither  saw  him  nor  heard  from  him.  Early 
this  morning  I  walked  from  Chelsea  to  inquire  for 
him  at  his  lodgings  in  Pall-Mall;  but  how  shall  I 
tell  you.  Sir,  the  news  I  learnt  there  ? — This  friend ! 
this  generous  and  disinterested  friend !  was  killed 
yesterday  in  a  duel  in  Hyde-park.'  She  stopped 
here  to  give  vent  to  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. '  I  was  so  stunned  at  this  intelligence  that 
I  knew  not  whither  to  go.  Chance  more  than 
choice  brought  me  to  this  place ;  where  if  I  have 
found  a  benefactor — and  indeed,  Sir,  I  have  need  of 
one — I  shall  call  it  the  happiest  accident  of  my  life.' 

The  widow  ended  her  story,  which  was  literally 
true,  in  so  engaging  and  interesting  a  manner,  that 
Wilson  was  gone  an  age  in  love  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  thanked  her  for  the  confidence  she  had  placed 
in  him,  and  swore  never  to  desert  her.  He  then 
requested  the  honour  of  attending  her  home,  to 
which  she  readily  consented,  walking  with  him  to 
Buckingham-gate,  where  a  coach  was  called,  which 
conveyed  them  to  Chelsea.  Wilson  dined  with  her 
that  day,  and  took  lodgings  in  the  same  house,  call- 
ing himself  Roberts,  and  a  single  man.  These  were 
the  lodgings  I  have  mentioned  before ;  where,  by 
unbounaed  generosity  and  constant  assiduities,  he 
triu|xiphed  in  a  few  weeks  over  the  honour  of  this 
fair  widow. 

I  shall  stop  a  moment  here,  to  caution  those  vir- 
tuous widows  who  are  my  readers,  against  too  hasty 
a  disbelief  of  this  event.    If  they  please  to  consider 
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the  situation  of  this  lady,  with  poyerty  to  alafm,  gra- 
titude to  incite,  and  a  handsome  fellow  to  inflame, 
they  will  allow  that  in  a,  world  near  six  thousand 
years  old,  one  such  instance  of  frailty,  even  in  a 
young  and  beautiful  widow,  may  possibly  have  hap- 
pened.    But  to  go  on  with  my  story. 

The  effects  of  this  intimacy  were  s6on  visible  in 
the*  lady's  shape ;  a  circumstanbe  that  greatly  added 
to  the  happiness  of  Wilson.  He  determined  to  re- 
move her  to  town ;  and  accordingly  took  the  house 
near  St.  James's,  where  Mrs.  Wilson  had  seen  him 
enter,  and  where  his  mistress,  who  passed  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  his  wife,  at  that  time  lay-in. 
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[Conclusion  of  the  Story  of  Mrs.  WikonJ] 

I  RETURN  now  to'Mrs.  Wilson,  whom  we  left  in  a 
hackney-coach,  going  to  her  own  house,  in  all  the 
misery  of  despair  and  jealousy.  It  was  happy  for 
her  that  her  constitution  was  good,  and  her  resolu- 
tion equal  to  it ;  for  she  has  often  told  me  that  she 
passed  the  night  of  that  day  in  a  condition  little 
better  than  msidness. 

In  the  morning  her  husband  returned ;  and  as  his 
heart  was  happy,  and  without  suspicions  of  a  dis- 
covery, he  was  more  than  usually  complaisant  to 
her.  She  received  his  civilities  with  her  accustomed 
cheerfulness ;  and  finding  that  business  would  de- 
tain him  in  the  city  for  some  hours,  she  determlhed, 
whatever  distress  it  might  occasion  her,  to  pay  an 
immediate  visit  to  his  mistress,  and  to  wait  there 
till  she  saw  him.     For  this  purpose  she  ordered  a 
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coach  to  be  called,  and  in  her  liaadsomeEt  undress, 
and  viith  the  most  composed  countenance,  she  drove 
directly  to  the  house.  She  inquired  at  the  door  if 
Mr,  Roberts  was  within;  and  being  answered  no, 
but  that  be  dined  at  home,  she  asked  after  his  lady, 
and  if  she  was  well  enough  to  see  company;  adding, 
that  as  she  came  a  great  way,  and  had  business  with 
Mr.  Kobeits,  she  would  be  glad  to  wait  for  him  in 
his  lady'i  apartment.  The  servant  ran  immediately 
up  GtEurs,  and  as  quickly  returned  with  a  messa^ 
iroin  his  mistress,  that  she  would  be  glad  to  see  her. 

Mrs.  Wilson  confesses  that  at  this  moment,  not- 
widistanding  the  resolution  she  had  taken,  her  spirits 
totally  forsook  her,  and  that  she  followed  the  servant 
with  her  knees  knocking  together,  and  a  face  paler 
than  death.  She  entered  the  room  where  the  lady 
was  sitting,  without  remembering  on  what  errand 
she  came  ;  but  tbe  sight  of  so  much  beauty,  and  the 
elegance  that  adorned  it  brought  every  thing  to  her 
thoughts,  and  left  her  with  no  other  power  than  to 
fling  herself  into  a  chair,  from  which  she  instantly 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  fainting  fiL 

The  whole  house  was  alarmed  upon  this  occasion, 
and  every  one  busied,  in  assisting  the  stranger ;  but 
most  of  all  the  mistress,  who  was  indeed  of  a  hu- 
mane disposition,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  other 
thoughts  to  disturb  her  than  the  mere  feelings  of 
humanity.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  and  with  the 
proper  applications,  Mrs.  Wilson  began  to  recover. 
She  looked  round  her  with  amazement  at  first,  not 
recollecting  where  she  was  ;  but  seeing  herself  sup- 
ported by  her  rival,  to  whose  care  she  was  so  much 
obliged,  and  who,  in  the  teuderest  distress  was  in- 
quiring how  she  did,  she  felt  herself  relapsing  into 
a  second  fit.  It  was  now  that  she  exerted  all  the 
courage  she  was  mistress  of,  which,  together  with  a 
flood  of  tears  that  came  to  her  relief,  enabled  her 
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(when  the  servants  were  withdrawn)  to  begin  as  fol- 
lows : 

*  I  am,  indeed.  Madam,  an  unfortunate  woman^ 
and  subject  to  these  fits ;  but  will  never  again  be 
the  occasion  of  trouble  in  this  house.  You  are  a 
lovely  woman,  and  deserve  to  be  happy  in  the  best 
of  husbands.  I  have  a  husband  too ;  but  his  affec- 
tions are  gone  from  me.  He  is  not  unknown  to 
Mr.  Roberts,  though  unfortunately  I  am.  It  was 
for  his  advice  and  assistance  that  I  inade  this  visit ; 
and  not  finding  him  at  home,  I  begged  admittance 
to  his  lady,  whom  I  longed  to  see  and  to  converse 
with.' — *  Me,  Madam  r  answered  Mrs.  Roberts,  with 
some  emotion,  ^  had  you  heard  any  thing  of  me  V — 
^  That  you  were  such  as  I  have  found  you,  Madam/ 
replied  the  stranger,  *  and  had  made  Mr.  Roberts 
happy  in  a  fine  boy*  May  I  see  him^  Madam  ?  I 
shall  love  him  for  his  father's  sake.' — *  His  father. 
Madam !'  returned  the  mistress  of.  the  house,  ^  his 
father,  did  you  say?  I  am  mistaken  then :  I  thought 
you  had  been  a  stranger  to  him.' — ^  To  his  person, 
I  own,'  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  ^  but  not  to  his  character; 
and  therefore  I  shall  be  fond  of  the  little  creature. 
If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble.  Madam,  I  beg  to  be 
obhged.' 

The  importunity  of  this  request,  the  fainting  at 
first,  and  Uie  settled  concern  of  this  unknown  visitor, 
gave  Mrs.  Roberts  the  most  alarming  fears.  She 
had,  however,  the  presence  of  mind  to  go  herself  for 
the  child,  and  to  watch  without  witnesses  the  beha^ 
viour  of  the  stranger.  Mrs.  Wilson  took  it  in  her 
arms,  and  bursting  into  tears,  said,  ^  'Tis  a  sweet 
boy.  Madam ;  would  I  had  such  a  boy !  Had  he 
been  mine,  I  had  been  happy !'  With,  these  words, 
and  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  tenderness,  which  she 
endeavoured  to  restraui,  she  kissed*  the  child,  and 
returned  it  to  its  mother. 
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.  It  was  happy  for  llttA  lady  that  she  had  an  exoiise 
to  leave  the  room.  She  had  seen  and  heard  what 
nude  her  shudder  for  herself;  and  it  was  not  till 
some  minuteSy  after  having  delivered  the  infant  to 
its  nurse,  that  she  had  resoluticm  enough  to  return. 
They  hoth  seated  themselves  again,  and  a  melan- 
jSbfiij  silence  followed  for  some  time.  At  last  Mrs. 
'Roberts  began  thus : 

'You  are  nnl^qppy,  Madam,  that  you  have  no 
chBd;  I  tnray  heaven  that  mine  be  not  agrief  to  me. 
But  I  conjure  ygu,  by  the  goodness  that  appears  in 
yoo,  to  acquaint  me  with  your  story.  Perhaps  it 
dencems  me ;.  I  have  a  prophetic  heart  that  tells  me 
it  does.  But'  whatever  I  may  suffer,  or  whether  I 
live  or  die,  I  will  be  just  to  you«'' 

Mrs.  Wflson  was  so  affected  with  this  generosity, 
duit  she  possibly  had  discovered  lierselfy  if  a  loud 
hncteldng  at  the  door,'  and  immediately  after  it  the 
ebtranoe  of  her  husband  into  ihe  room,  had  not  pre- 
Tteted  her.  He  was  moving  towards  bis  miBtress 
wi&  the  utmost  cheerhlness,  when  the  sight  of  her 
visitor  fixed  'him  to  a  spot,  and  struck-  him  with  an 
astonishment  not  to  be  described.  The  eyes  of  both 
indies  were  at  once  rivetted  to  his,  which  so  in- 
creased his  confusion,  that  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  pity  to 
wiu^t  he  felt,  and  to  relieve  her  companion,  spoke  to 
him  as  follows :-~'  I  do  not  wonder.  Sir,  that  you 
are  surprised  at  seeing  a  perfect  stranger  in  your 
house.;  but  mv  Jiuriness  is  with  the  master  of  it ; 
and  if  you  will  oblige  me  witb  a  hearing  in  another 
loom,  it  will  add  to  ue  civilities  which  your  lady  has 
antenained  me  with.' 

V.Wilson,  who  expected  another  kind  of  greeting 
bOm,  his  wife,  was  so  revived  at  Her  prudence,  that 
hii-powers  of  motion  beean  to  return ;  and,  quitting 
die  room,^  he  conducted  her  to  a  parlour  below  stairs. 
They  were  no  sooner  entered  into  this  parlour,  than 
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the  husband  threw  himaelf  into  a  cheur,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  while  the  wife  addressed  him 
in  these  words : 

*  How  I  have  discovered  your  secret,  or  how  the 
discovery  has  tormented  me,  I  need  not  tell  you. 
It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  miserable  for 
ever.  My  business  with  you  is  short ;  I  have  only 
a  question  to  ask,  and  to  take  a  final  leave  of  you 
in  this  world.  Tell  me  truly  then^  as  you  shall  an- 
swer it  hereafter,  if  you  have  seduced  this  lady  un- 
der false  appearances,  or  have  fallen  into  guilt  by 
the  temptations  of  a  wanton?' — *  I  shall  answer  you 
presently,'  said  Wilson ;  *  but  first  I  have  a  question 
for  you.  Am  I  discovej^ed  to  her  ?  And  does  she 
know  it  is  my  wife  I  am  now  speaking  to?*—'  No, 
upon  my  honour,'  she  replied ;  *  her  looks  were  so 
amiable,  and  her  behaviour  to  me  so  gentle,  that  I 
had  no  heart  to  distress  her.  If  she  has  guessed  at 
what  I  am,  it  was  only  from  the  concern  she  saw  me 
in,  which  I  could  not  hide  from  her.' — '  You  have 
acted  nobly  then,'  returned  Wilson,  *  and  have 
opened  my  eyes  at  last  to  see  and  to  admire  you. 
And  now,  if  you  have  patience  to  hear  toe,  you  shall 
know  all.' 

He  then  told  her  of  his  first  meeting  with  this 
lady,  and  of  every  circumstance  that  had  happened 
since ;  concluding  wiih  his  determinations  to  leave 
her,  and  with  a  thousand  premises  of  fidelity  to  his. 
wife,  if  she  generously  consented,  after  what  had 
happened,  to  receive  him  as  a  husband.——'  She 
must  consent,'  cried  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  at  that  mo- 
ment opened  the  door,  and  burst  into  the  room; '  ^e 
must«  consent.  You  are  her  husband,  and  may 
command  it.  For  me.  Madam,'  continued  she,  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Wilson,  *  he  shall  never  see  me  more. 
I  have  injured  you  through  ignorance,  but  will  atone 
for  it  to  the  utmost.     He  is  your  husband,  Ma<ihn^ 
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and  you  must  receive  him.  I  Ifave  listened  to  what 
has  passed,  and  am  now  here  to  join  my  entreaties 
with  his,  that  you  may  be  happy  for  ever.' 

To  relate  all  that  was  said  upon  this  occasion, 
would  be  to  extend  my  story  to  another  paper. 
Wilson  was  all  submission  and  acknowledgment; 
the  wife  cried  and  doubted,  and  the  widow  vowed 
an  eternal  separation.  ,  To  be  as  short  as  possible, 
the  harmony  of  the  married  couple  was  fixed  from 
that  day.  The  widow  was  handsomely  provided  for, 
and  her  child,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  taken 
home  to  her  own  house ;  where  at  the  end  of  a  year 
she  was  so  happy,  after  all  her  distresses,  as  to  pre. 
sent  him  with  a  sister,  with  whom  he  is  to  divide  his 
father's  fortune.  His  mother  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, and,  two  years  after,  was  married  to  a  gentle- 
man of  great  worth ;  to  whom,  on  his  first  proposals 
to  her,  she  related  every  circumstance  of  her  story. 
The  boy  pays  her  a  visit  every  year,  and  is  now  wiui 
his  sister  upon  one  of  these  visits.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
perfectly  happy  in  his  wife,  and  has  sent  me,  in  his 
own  hand,  this  moral  to  his  story : 

^  That  though  prudence  and  generosity  may  not 
always  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  heart  of  a  husband, 
yet  a  constant  perseverance  in  them  will,  one  time  or 
other,  most  certainly  regain  it.' 
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Totam  mnndum  agit  histrio. 

*  To  Me.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 

*  As  you  have  chosen  the  whole  world  for  your  pro- 
vince, one  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  you  will 
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not  neglect  that  epitome  of  it,  t^e  theatre,     tflost  of 
your  predecessors  have  bestowed   their   favourite 
pains  upon  it ;  the  learned  and  the  critics  (generally 
two  very  distinct  denominations  of  men)  have  em- 
ployed many  hours  and  much  paper  in  comparing 
the  ancient  and  modern  stage.     1  shall  not  under- 
take to  decide  a  question  which  seems  to  me  so  im- 
possible to  be  determined,  as  which  have  most  me- 
rit, plays  written  in  a  dead  language,  and  which  we 
can  only  read ;  or  such  as  we  every  day  see  acted 
inimitably,  in  a  tongue  familiar  to  us,  and  adapted 
to  our  common  ideas  and  customs.    The  gnly  pre- 
ference that  I  shall  pretend  to  give  to  tiie  modem 
stage  over  Greece  and  Rome,  relates  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  letter :  I  mean  the  daily  progress  we 
make  towards  nature.     This  will  startle  any  bigot 
to  Euripides,  who  perhaps  will  immediately  demand, 
whether  Juliet's  nurse  be  a  more  natural  gossip  than 
Electra's  or  Medea's.     But  I  did  not  hint  at  tiie  re*- 
presentation  of  either  persons  or  character?*  The  im- 
provement of  nature,  which  I  had  in  viel^,  alluded 
to  those  excellent  exhibitions  of  the  animate  or  in^ 
animate  part  of  the  creation,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  worthy  philosophers  Rich  and  Garrick;   the 
latter  of  whom  has  refined  on  his  competitor ;  and 
having  perceived  that  art  was  become  so  perfect 
that  it  was  necessary  to  mimic  it  by  nature,  he  haa 
happily  introduced  a  cascade  of  real  water. 

'  I  know  there  are  persons  of  a  systematic  ttrm;, 
who  affirm  that  the  audience  are  not  delighted  inth 
this  beautiful  waterfall,  from  the  reality  of  the  ele- 
ment, but  merely  because  they  are  pleased  with  the 
novelly  of  any  ming  that  is  out  of  its  proper  place. 
Thus  they  tell  you  that  the  town  is  charmed  with  a 
genuine  cascade  upon  the  stage,  and  was  in  raptures 
last  year  with  ^ne  of  tin  at  Vauxhall.  But  this  is 
certainly  prejudice:    the  world,   Mr.   Fitz-Adam, 
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though  never  sated  with  show,  is  sick  of  fiction.  I 
foresee  the  time  approaching,  when  delusion  will  not 
be  suffered  in  any  part  of  the  drama :  the  inimitable 
Serpent  in  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  the  amorous 
Ostrich  in  the  Sorcerer,  shall  be  replaced  by  real 
monsters  from  Afric.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
pantomime  of  the  Genii  narrowly  escaped  being 
damned,  on  my  Lady  Maxim's  observing  very  judi- 
ciously, thai  the  brtck-kiln  was  horridly  executed^  and 
did  not  smell  at  all  like  one, 

'  When  this  entire  casti^tion  of  improprieties  is 
brought  about,  the  age  will  do  justice  to  one  of  the 
first  reformers  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Gibber,  who  at- 
tempted to  introduce  a  taste  for  real  nature  in  his 
CsDsar  in  Egypt,  and  treated  the  audience  with  real 
— not  swans  mdeed,  for  that  would  have  been  too 
bold  an  attempt  in  the  dawn  of  truth,  but  very  per- 
sonable geese.  The  inventor,  like  other  original 
geniuses,  was  treated  ill  by  a  barbarous  age :  yet  I 
can  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  stricter  adherence  to 
reality  would  have  saved  even  those  times  from  being 
shocked  by  absurdities,  always  incidental  to  fiction. 
I  myself  remember,  how,  much  about  that  era,  the 
great  Senesino,  representing  Alexander  at  the  siege 
of  Oxydracee,  so  far  forgot  himself  in  the  heat  of 
conquest,  as  to  stick  his  sword  in  one  of  the  paste- 
board stones  of  the  wall  of  the  town,  and  bore  it  in 
triumph  before  him  as  he  entered  the  breach ;  a 
puerility  so  renowned  a  general  could  never  have 
committed,  if  the  ramparts  had  been  built,  as  in  this 
enlightened  age  they  would  be,  of  actual  brick  and 
stone. 

*  Will  you  forgive  an  elderly  man,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
if  he  cannot  help  recollecting  another  passage  that 
happened  in  his  youth,  and  to  the  same  excellent 
performer?  He  was  stepping  into  Armida*s  en- 
chanted bark ;  but  treading  short  (as  he  was  more 
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attentive  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra  than 
to  the  breadth  of  the  shore)  he  fell  prostrate,  and 
lay  for  some  time  in  great  pain,  with  the  edge  of  a 
wave  running  into  his  side*  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  worst  that  could  have  happened  to  him, 
would  have  been  drowning ;  a  fate  far  more  be- 
coming Rinaldo,  especially  in  the  sight  of  a  British 
audience ! 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  wander  a  little  from  the 
stage,  I  shall  observe  that  this  pursuit  of  nature  is 
not  confined  to  the  theatre,  but  operates  where  one 
should  least  expect  to  meet  it,  in  our  fashions.  The 
fair  part  of  the  creation  are  shedding  all  covering  of 
the  head,  displaying  their  unveiled  charming  tresses, 
and  if  I  may  say  so,  are  daily  moulting  the  rest  of 
their  clothes.  What  lovely  fall  of  shoulders,  what 
ivory  necks,  what  snowy  breasts  in  all  the  pride  of 
nature,  are  continually  divested  of  art  and  orna- 
ment? 

In  gardening,  the  same  love  of  nature  prevails. 
Clipped  hedges,  avenues,  regular  platforms,  straight 
canals  have  been  for  some  time  very  properly  ex- 
ploded. There  is  not  a  citizen  who  does  not  take 
more  pains  to  torture  his  acre  and  half  into  irregu- 
larities, than  he  formerly  would  have  employed  to 
make  it  as  formal  as  his  cravat.  Kent,  the  friend  of 
nature,  was  the  Calvin  of  this  reformation ;  but  like 
the  other  champion  of  truth,  after  having  routed 
tinsel  and  trumpery,  with  the  true  zeal  of  a  foimder 
of  a  sect,  he  pushed  his  discipline  to  the  deformity 
of  holiness ;  not  content  with  banishing  sjrmmetry 
and  regularity,  he  imitated  nature  even  in  her  ble- 
mishes, and  planted  dead  trees  and  mole-hills,  in 
opposition  to  parterres  and  quincunxes. 

The  last  branch  of  our  fashions  into  which  the 
close  observation  of  nature  has  been  introduced,  is 
our  desserts ;   ^  subject  I  have  not  room  now  to 
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treat  at  large,  but  which  yet  demands  a  few  words, 
an4  not  improperly  in  this  paper,  as  I  see  them  a 
little  in  the  light  of  a  pantomime.     Jellies,  biscuits, 
sijgar-plumbs,  and  creams  have  long  given  way  to 
harlequins,  gondoliers,  Turks,  Chinese^  and  shep- 
herdesses of  Saxon  china.    But  these,  unconnected, 
and  only  seeming  to  wander  among  groves  of  curled 
paper  and  silk  flowers,  were  soon  discovered  to  be 
too  insipid  and  unmeaning.  By  degrees  whole  mea- 
dows  of  cattle,  of  the  same  brittle  materials,  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  table ;    cottages  rose  in 
sugar,  and  temples  in  barley-sugar ;    pigmy  Nep- 
tunes  in  cars  of  cockle-shells,  triumphed  over  oceans 
of  looking-glass,  or  seas  of  silver  ti^ue ;  and  at  length 
the  whole  system  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses  succeed- 
ed to  all  the  transformations  which  Chloe  and  other 
^reat  professors  had  introduced  into  the  science  of 
hieroglyphic  eating.  Confectioners  found  their  trade 
moulder  away,  wlule  toymen  and  china-shops  were 
the  only  fashionable  purveyors  of  the  last  stage  of 
polite  entertainments.     Women  of  the  first  quality 
came  home  from  Chenevix*s  laden  with  dolls  and 
babies,  not  for  their  children,  but  their  housekeeper. 
At  last  even  these  puerile  puppet-shows  are  sinking 
into  disuse,  and  more  manly  ways  of  concluding 
our  repasts  are  established.    Gigantic  figures  suc- 
ceeded to  pigmies.     And  if  the  present  taste  con- 
tinues, Rysbrack  and  other  neglected  statuaries,  who 
might  have  adorned  Grecian  saloons,  though  not 
Grecian  desserts,  may  come  into  vogue.  It  is  known 
that  a  celebrated  confectioner  (so  the  architects  of 
our  desserts  still  humbly  call  themselves)  complain- 
ed, that  after  having  prepared  a  middle  dish  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  eighteen  feet  high,  his  lord  would 
not  cause  the  ceiling  of  his  parlour  to  be  demolished 
to  facilitate  their  entree :   *  Imaginez-vousy  said  he, 
qm  mi  lord  rCa  pas  voulufaire  6Ur  le  plafond  V 
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'  I  shall  mention  but  two  instances  of  glorious 
magnificence  and  taste  in  desserts,  in  which  foreign- 
ers have  surpassed  every  thing  yet  performed  in  this 
sumptuous  island.  The  former  was  a  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  who  so  long  ago  as  the  year  thirty-four, 
gave  a  dessert,  in  which  was  a  representation  of 
mount  iEtna,  which  vomited  out  real  fireworks  over 
the  heads  of  the  company,  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment. The  other  was  the  intendant  of  Gascony, 
who  on  the  late  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
among  other  magnificent  festivities,  treated  the  no- 
blesse of  the  province  with  a  dinner  and  a  dessert, 
the  latter  of  which  concluded  with  a  representation, 
by  wax  figures  moving  by  clock-work,  of  the  whole 
labour  of  the  Dauphiness,  and  the  happy  birth  of  an 
heir  to  their  monarchy.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant,         Julio.' 
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There  are  certain  follies  and  impertinences,  which 
people  of  good  sense  and  good-nature  are  every  day 
guilty  of,  and  which  are  only  considered  by  them  as 
things  of  course,  and  of  too  little  consequence  for 
palliation  or  apology. 

Whoever  is  a  frequenter  of  public  assemblies,  or 
joins  in  a  party  at  cards  in  private  families,  will  give 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  complaint.  I  am,  for  my 
own  part,  a  lover  of  tlie  game  of  Whist,  and  should 
oftener  be  seen  in  those  places  where  it  is  played  for 
trifles,  if  I  was  not  offended  at  the  manners  of  my 
friends.  How  rfimmoft-rrTt-nyitih  some  pg^pj^i  ^t 
thft^onclq^ron^oi  ^vgryjimsuccessful  hand  at  cards. 
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to  burstjorth  into  Bdlipa  ^^^'•f  tftf^  noffiiplaints  of  their 
owiL  amazing^  ill-fortune,  and  the  constant  ancTiny'a- 
nMe^Rncv.^&s^  antagonists  !    They  have  such 

^xcellenlTnemories  as  to  be  able  to  recount  every 
game  they  have  lost  for  six  months  successively,  and 
yet  are  so  extremely  forgetful  at  the  same  time,  as 
not  to  recollect  a  single  game  that  they  have  won. 
Or  if  you  put  them  in  mind  of  any  extraordinary 
success  that  you  have  been  witness  to,  they  acknow- 
ledge it  with  reluctance,  and  assure  you,  upon  their 
honours,  that  in  a  whole  twelvemontVs  play,  they 
never  rose  winners^but  that  once. 

But  if  thes^TjTOwjerSya  name  which  I  shall  al- 
ways call  th^nien  ortWs  class  by)  would  content 
themselves  with  giving  repeated  histories  of  their 
own  ill-fortunes,  without  making  invidious  remarks 
upon  the  successes  of  others,  the  evil  would  not  be 
so  great.  Indeed,  I  am  apt  to  impute  it  to  their 
fears,  that  they  stop  s^rt  of  the  grossest  affronts ; 
for  I  Ifave  seen  in  their  faces  such  rancour  and  in- 
veteracy, that  nothing  but  a  lively  apprehension  of 
consequences  could  have  restrained  their  tongues. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  ladies  if  they  had  the 
same  consequences  to  apprehend ;  for,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  I  have  met  with  females — I  will  not  say 
Growlers  jlbfiLjiTord  is  too  harsh  for  them  ;  let  me 
call  them4^tters\who  with  the  prettiest  faces,  and 
the  liveliesl^rifmaginable,  have  condescended  to 
be  the  jest  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  company. 

In  fashionable  iife,  indeed,  where  every  one  is 
acting  behind  the  mask  of  good-breeding,  and  where 
nature  is  never  seen  to  peep  out  but  upon  very  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  frequent  convulsions  of  the 
features,  flashings  succeeded  by  paleness,  twistings 
of  the  body,  fits  o-f  the  fidgets,  and  complaints  of 
immoderate  heat,  are  the  only  symptoms  of  ill- for- 
tune.   But  if  we  travel  eastward  from  St.  James's, 
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and  visit  the  territories  of  my  good  Lord  Mayor,  we 
shall  see  nature  stripped  of  her  masquerade^  and 
hear  gentlemen  and  ladies  speaking  the  language  of 
the  heart. 

For  the  entertainment  of  polite  life^  and  because 
polite  life  is  sometimes  a  little  iji  want  of  entertain- 
ment, I  shall  set  down  a  conversation  that  passed  a 
few  nights  ago,  at  an  Asserablee  in  Thames-street, 
between  two  Fretters  at  a  Whist-table ;  one  of  which 
had  a  beautiful  daughter  of  eighteen  year*  of  age, 
leaning  upoa  her  mother's  chair. 

*  Five  trumps,  two  honours,  and  lose  four  by 
cards.?  But  I  believe.  Madam,  you  never  lost  a 
game  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life.' 

*  Now  and  then.  Madam.' 

*  Not  in  the  memory  of  your  daughter,  I  believe : 
and  Miss  is  not  so  extremely  young  neither.    Clubs 

are  trumps — ^Well !  if  ever  I  play  again ! You 

are  three  by  cards.  Madam — * 

'  And  two  by  honours.  I  had  them  in  my  Gwn 
hand.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Madam ;  I  had  really  forgot 
whose  deal  it  was.  But  I  thought  the  cloven-footed 
gentleman  had  left  off  teaching.  Pray,  Madam,  will 
he  expect  more  than  one's  soul  for  half-a-dozen 
lessons  V 

*  You  are  pleased  to  be  severe.  Madam ;  but  you 
know  I  am  not  easily  put  out  of  temper.  What's 
the  trump  V 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  cool  behaviour 
of  this  lady,  and  could  not  help  whispering  to  her 
daughter,  '  You  have  a  sweet-tempered  Mamma, 
Miss.  How  happy  would  it  be  if  every  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  was  so  amiably  disposed  !'  I  observed 
that  Miss  blushed  and  looked  down ;  but  I  was  ig- 
norant of  the  reason,  till  all  at  once  her  Mamma's 
good  fortune  changed,  and  her  adversary,  by  hold- 
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ing  the  four  honours  in  her  own  hand,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  her  partner,  won  the  game  at  a  deal. 

*  And  now,  Madam,'  cried  the  patient  lady,  *  is  it 
you  or  I  who  have  bargained  with  the  devil  ?  I  de- 
claire  it  upon  my  honour,  1  never  won  a  game  against 
you  in  my  life.  Indeed,  I  should  wonder  if  I  had, 
unless  there  had  been  a  curtain  between  you  and 
your  partner.  But  one  has  a  fine  time  on't  indeed ! 
to  be  always  losing,  and  yet  always  to  be  baited  for 
winning ;  I  defy  any  one  to  say,  that  I  ever  rose  a 
winner  in  my  bom  days.  There  was  last  summer  at 
Tunbridge !  Did  any  human  creature  see  me  so 
much  as  win  a  game  ?  And  ask  Mr.  A,  and  Sir  Ri- 
chard B,  and  Dean  C,  and  Lord  and  Lady  D,  and 
all  the  company  at  Bath  this  winter,  if  I  did  not  lose 
two  or  three  guineas  every  night  at  half-crown  Whist, 
for  two  months  together.  But  I  did  not  fret  and  talk 
of  the  devil,  Madam;  no.  Madam;  nor  did  I  trouble 
the  company  with  my  losings,  nor  play  the  after- 
game, nor  say  provoking  things No,  Madam ;  I 

leave  such  behaviour  to  ladies  that ' 

*  Lord !  my  dear,  how  you  heat  yourself !  You 
are  absolutely  in  a  passion.  Come,  let  us  cut  for 
partners.' 

Which  they  immediately  did ;  and  happening  to 
get  together,  and  to  win  the  next  game,  they  were 
the  best  company,  and  the  civilest  people  I  ever 
saw. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  be  too  ready  to  con- 
ceive an  ill  opmion  of  these  ladies  ;  but  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  assuring  them,  from  undoubted  autho- 
rity, that  they  are  in  all  other  respects  very  excellent 
people  and  so  remarkable  for  patience  and  good- 
humour,  that  one  of  them  has  been  known  to  lose 
her  husband,  and  both  of  them  their  reputations, 
without  the  least  emotion  or  coiicern. 

To  be  serious  on  this  occasion ;  I  have  many  ac- 
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quaintance  of  both  sexes,  who,  though  really  good- 
natuj^ed  and  worthy  people,  are  violating  every  day 
the  laws  of  decency  and  politeness  by  these  out- 
rageous sallies  of  petulance  and  impertinence. 

I  know  of  no  other  reason  for  a  man's  troubling 
his  friends  with  the  history  of  his  misfortunes,  but 
either  to  receive  comfort  from  their  pity,  or  advan- 
tage from  their  charity.  Jf  the  Growler  will  tell  me 
that  he  reaps  either  of  these  benefits  by  disturbing 
all  about  him ;  if  he  will  assure  me  of  his  having 
raised  compassion  in  a  single  breast^  or  that  he  has 
once  induced  his  adversary  to  change  hands  with 
him  out  of  charity,  I  shall  allow  that  he  acts  upon 
principles  of  prudence,  and  that  he  is  not  a  most 
teasing,  ridiculous,  and  conteipptible  animal. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  hint  at  gaming  in 
this  paper.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  destructive  pas- 
sion attacked  from  the  stage,  and  wish  success  to 
the  attempt.  Nor  do  I  condemn  the  custom  of  play- 
ing at  cards  for  small  sums,  in  those  whose  tempers 
and  circumstances  are  unhurt  by  what  they  lose.  On 
the  contrary,  I  look  upon  cards  as  an  innocent  and 
useful  amusement ;  calculated  to  interrupt  the  for- 
mal conversations  and  private  cabals  of  large  com- 
panies, and  to  give  a  man  something  to  do  who  has 
nothing  to  say.  My  design  at  present  is,  to  signify 
to  these  Growlers  and  Fretters,  that  they  are  public 
as  well  as  private  nuisances;  and  to  caution  all  quiet 
and  civilized  persons  against  cutting  in  with  them . 
at  the  same  tables,  or  replying  to  their  complaints 
but  by  a  laugh  of  contempt. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  acquainting  my 
readers,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  great  Mr.  Hoyle,  I. 
am  preparing  a  book  for  the  press,  entitled  Rules  of 
Behaviour  for  the  game  of  Whist ;  shewing,  through 
an  almost-infinite  variety  of  good  and  bad  hands,  in 
what  degree  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  to  be  con- 
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mfHiciiel  /c  t^^amb^ ;  aaad  bow  often  a  lady  may  be 
^mffpmpt^  ru>  <hias^  (wrloar,  or  a  peDdeman  to  bite 
m^  5l7«s.  ^  tribe-  «w*ciR«  of  the  game.  To  which  will 
W«k^^ie£w  ij^  ttlMr  Ibi^ii^lfit  of  all  cool  and  dispassionate 
»ftfi«vr^  in  txi^t  calculation  of  the  odds  against 
fe^-vlkc*  asid  Fretters. 
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Date  obolum  Belisario. 

A  PHILOSOPHER,  as  I  am,  who  contemplates  the 
world  with  serious  reflection,  will  be  struck  with  no- 
thing in  it  more  than  its  vicissitudes.  If  he  has  lived 
any  time,  he  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  of 
excrcisfng  his  meditations  on  the  vanity  of  all  sub- 
lunary conditions.  The  changes  of  empires,  the  fall 
of  minish^rs,  the  exaltation  of  obscure  persons,  are 
the  continual  incidents  of  human  comedy.  I  re- 
member that  one  of  the  first  passages  in  history 
which  made  an  impression  upon  me  in  my  youth 
was  the  fate  ofDionysius,  who,  from  being  monarch 
of  Sicily,  was  reduced  to  teach  school  at  Corinth. 
Though  his  tyranny  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin  (if  it 
can  be  called  ruin  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
oppression,  and  to  be  taught  to  know  one's  self),  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  sort  of  superstitious  pity 
which  always  attends  royalty  in  distress.  Who  ever 
perused  the  stories  of  Edward  the  Second,  Richard 
the  Second,  or  Charles  the  First,  but  forgot  their 
excesses,  and  sighed  for  their  catastrophe  ?  In  this 
free-spirited  island  there  arc  not  more  hands  ready 
to  punish  tyrants,  than  eyes  to  weep  their  fall.     It 
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is  a  common  case :  we  are  Romans  in  resisting  op- 
pression, yery  women  in  lamenting  oppressors ! 

If  (and  I  think  it  cannot  be  contested)  there  is 
generosity  in  these  sensations,  ought  we  not  dpubly 
to  feel  such  emotions,  in  cases  where  regal  .virtue  is 
become  the  sport  of  fortune  ?  This  island  ought  to 
be  as  much  the  harbour  of  afflicted  majesty,  as  it  has 
been  the  scourge  of  offending  majesty.  And  while 
every  throne  of  arbitrary  power  is  an  asylum  for  the 
martyrs  of  so  bad  a  cause,  Britain  ought  to  shelter 
such  princes  as  have  been  victims  for  liberty — ^when- 
ever so  great  a  curiosity  is  seen,  as  a  prince  contend- 
ing on  the  honest  side. 

How  must  I  blush  then  for  my  countrymen,  when 
I  mention  a  monarch !  an  uphappy  monarch !  now 
actually  suffered  to  languish  for  debt  in  one  of  the 
common  prisons  of  this  city !  A  monarch,  whose 
courage  raised  him  to  a  throne,  not  by  a  succession 
of  ambitious  bloody  acts,  but  by  the  voluntary  elec- 
tion of  an  injured  people,  who  had  the  common  right 
of  mankind  to  freedom,  and  the  uncommon  resolu- 
tion of  determining  to  be  free  !  This  prince  is  Theo- 
dore, King  of  Corsica!  A, man  whose  claim  to  roy- 
alty is  as  undisputable,  as  the  most  ancient  titles  to 
any  monarchy  can  pretend  to  be  ;  that  is,  the  choice 
of  his  subjects  ;  the  only  kind  of  title,  allowed  in  the 
excellent  Gothic  constitutions,  from  whence  we  de- 
rive our  own  ;  the  same  kind  of  title,  which  endears 
the  present  Royal  Family  to  Englishmen ;  and  the 
only  kind  of  title,  against  which,  perhaps,  no  objec- 
tion can  lie. 

This  prince  (on  whose  history  I  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent enlarge)  after  having  bravely  exposed  his  life 
and  crown  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects, 
miscarried,  as  Cato,  and  other  patriot  heroes  did 
before  him.  For  many  years  he  struggled  with  for- 
tune, and  left  no  means  untried,  which  indefatigable 
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policy  or  solicitation  of  succours  could  attempt,  to 
recover  his  crown.  At  last,  when  he  had  discharged 
his  duty  to  his  subjects  and  himself,  he  chose  this 
country  for  his  retirement,  not  to  indulge  a  volup- 
tuous inglorious  ease,  but  to  enjoy  the  participation  of 
those  blessings,  which  he  had  so  vainly  endeavoured 
to  fix  to  his  Corsicans.  Here  for  some  months  he 
bore  with  more  philosophic  dignity  the  loss  of  his 
crown  than  Charles  the  Fifth,  Casimir  of  Poland,  or 
any  of  those  visionaries,  who  wantonly  resigned 
theirs,  to  partake  the  sluggish  indolence,  and  at 
leneth  the  disquiets,  of  a  cloister.  Theodore,  thoug^h 
resigned  to  his  fortunes,  had  none  of  that  contemp- 
tible apathy,  which  almost  lifted  our  James  the  Se- 
cond to  the  supreme  honour  of  monkish  sainthood. 
It  is  recorded  of  that  prince,  that  talking  to  his  cour- 
tiers at  St.  Germain,  he  wished  for  a  speedy  peace 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  *for  then^  said 
he,  ^  we  Bhall  get  English  horses  easily.* 

The  veracity  of  an  historian  obliges  me  not  to  dis- 
guise the  situation  of  his  Corsican  majesty*s  revenue, 
which  has  reduced  him  to  be  a  prisoner  for  debt  in 
the  King's-Bench ;  and  so  cruelly  has  fortune  exer- 
cised her  rigours  upon  him,  that  last  session  of  par- 
liament he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  hardships  to  which  the 
prisoners  in  that  jail  had  been  subject.  Yet  let  not 
ill-nature  make  sport  with  these  misfortunes !  His 
majesty  had  nothing  to  blush  at,  nothing  to  palliate, 
in  the  recapitulation  of  his  distresses.  The  debt  on 
his  civil  list  were  owing  to  no  misapplication,  no  im- 
providence of  his  own,  no  corruption  of  his  minis- 
ters, no  indulgence  to  favourites  or  mistresses.  His 
diet  was  philosophic,  his  palace  humble,  his  robes 
decent :  yet  his  butcher,  his  landlady,  and  his  tai- 
lor, could  not  continue  to  supply  an  establishment, 
which  had  no  demesnes  to  support  it,  no  taxes  to 
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maintain  it,  no  excises,  no  lotteries,  to  provide  funds 
for  its  deficiencies  and  emergencies. 

A  nation  so  generous,  so  renowned  for  the  efforts 
it  has  always  made  in  the  common  cause  of  liberty, 
can  only  want  to  be  reminded  of  this  distressed 
king  to  grant  him  its  protection  and  compassion. 
If  political  reasons  forbid  the  open  espousal  of  his 
cause,  pity  commands  the  assistance  which  private 
fortunes  can  lend  him.  I  do  not  mean  at  present 
that  our  gallant  youths  should  offer  themselves  as 
volunteers  in  his  service,  nor  do  I  expect  to  have  a 
small  fleet  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  particulsff 
persons  to  convey  him  and  his  hopes  to  Corsica. 
The  intention  of  this  paper  is  merely  to  warm  the 
benevolence  of  my  countrymen,  in  behalf  of  this 
royal  captive.  I  cannot  think  it  would  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  majesty  to  accept  of  such  a  supply  as 
might  be  offered  to  him  by  that  honorary  (and  to  this 
country  peculiar)  method  of  raising  a  free  gift,  a 
benefit  play.  The  method  is  worthy  of  the  Grecian 
age;  nor  would  Asiatic  monarchs  have  blushed  to 
receive  a  tribute  from  genius  and  art.  Let  it  be  said, 
that  the  same  humane  and  polite  age  raised  a  monu* 
ment  to  Shakspeare,  a  fortune  for  Milton's  grand- 
daughter, and  a  subsidy  for  a  captive  king,  by  dra- 
matic performances !  1  have  no  doubt  but  the  mu- 
nificent managers  of  our  theatres  will  gladly  contri- 
bute their  parts.  That  incomparable  actor  who  so 
exquisitely  touches  the  passions  and  distresses  of 
self- dethroned  Lear  (a  play  which  from  some  simi- 
litude of  circumstances,  I  should  recommend  for  the 
benefit)  will,  I  dare  say,  willingly  exert  his  irresis- 
tible talents  in  behalf  of  fallen  majesty,  and  be  a 
competitor  with  Louis  le  Grand  for  the  fam^  which 
results  from  the  protection  of  exiled  kings.  How 
glorious  will  it  be  for  him  to  have  the  King's-Bench 
as  renowned  for  Garrick's  generosity  to  King  Theo- 
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dore,  as  the  Savoy  is  for  Edward  the  Third's  treat- 
ment of  King  John  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  to  confine  this  opportunity 
of  benevolence  to  so  narrow  a  sphere  as  the  theatre, 
I  must  acquaint  my  readers,  that  a  subscription  for  a 
subsidy  for  the  use  of  his  Corsican  msnesty,  is  opened 
at  Tully's-head  in  Pall-Mall,  where  all  the  Generous 
and  the  Fair  are  desired  to  pay  in  their  contributions 
to  Robert  Dodsley,  who  is  appointed  high-treasurer 
and  grand  librarian  of  the  island  of  Corsica  for  life 
—posts,,  which,  give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Dodsley 
would  have  disdained  to  accept  under  any  monarch 
of  arbitrary  principles. 

^       A  bookseller  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd> 
Would  uot  have  been  lord-treasVer  to  a  kiog. 

I  am  under  some  apprehensions  that  the  intended 
subscription  will  not  be  so  universal  as  for  the  ho- 
nour of  my  country  I  wish  it.  I  foresee  that  the 
partisans  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  will  with- 
hold their  contributions.  The  number  of  them  is 
indeed  but  small  and  inconsiderable :  yet  as  it  be- 
comes my  character,  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  to 
neglect  nothing  for  the  amendment  of  the  principles 
and  morals  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  shall  recom- 
mend one  short  argument  to  their  consideration ;  I 
think  I  may  say,  to  their  conviction.  Let  them  but 
consider,  that  though  Theodore  had  such  a  flaw  (in 
their  estimation)  in  his  title,  as  to  have  been  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  their  old  tyrants :  yet  as  the  Genoese 
had  been  the  sovereigns  of  Corsica,  these  gentlemen 
of  monarchic  principles  will  be  obUged,  if  they  con- 
demn King  Theodore's  cause,  to  allow  divine  here- 
ditary right  in  a  republic;  a  problem  in  politics 
which  I  leave  to  be  solved  by  the  disciples  of  the 
exploded  Sir  Robert  Filmer :  at  the  ^ame  time  de- 
claring by  my  censorial  authority  all  persons  to  be 
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Jacobites,  who  neglect  to  bring  in  their  free  gift  for 
the  use  of  his  majesty  of  Corsica ;  and  I  particularly 
charge  and  command  all  lovers  of  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory  of  King  William,  to  see  my  orders 
duly  executed ;  and  I  recommend  to  ihem  to  set  an 
example  of  liberahty  in  behalf  of  the  popular  mo- 
narch, whose  cause  I  have  espoused,  and  whose  de« 
liverance,  I  hope,  I  have  not  attempted  in  vain. 

N.  B.  Two  pieces  of  King  Theodore's  coin,  struck 
during  his  reign,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  high-trea- 
surer aforesaid,  and  will  be  shewn  by  the  proper 
officers  of  the  exchequer  of  Corsica,  during  the 
time  the  subscription  continues  open  at  Tully's-head 
above-mentioned.  They  are  very  great  curiosities, 
and  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  celebrated  col- 
lections of  this  kingdom* 
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^  I  AM  that  unfortunate  man,  Madam,'  was  the  say- 
ing of  a  gentleman,  who  stopped  and  made  a  low 
bow  to  a  lady  in  the  Park,  as  she  was  calling  to  her 
dog  by  the  name  of  Cuckold. 

What  a  deal  of  good  might  be  expected  from  these 
essays,  if  every  man  who  should  happen  to  read  his 
own  character  in  them,  would  as  honestly  acknow- 
ledge it  as  this  gentleman !  But  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  general  satire,  that  few  persons  will  apply  it  to 
themselves,  while  they  have  the  comfort  of  thmking 
that  it  will  fit  others  as  well.  It  is  therefore,  I  am 
afraid,  only  furnishing  bad  people  with  scandal  against 
their  neighbours :  for  every  man  flatters  himself  that 
he  has  the  art  of  playing  the  fool  or  knave  so  very 
secretly,  that,  though  he  sees  plainly  how  all  else 
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are  employed,  no  mortal  can  have  the  cunning  to 
find  him  out. 

Thus  a  gentleman  told  me  yesterday, '  That  he 
was  very  glad  to  see  a  particular  acquaintance  of  his 
exposed  in  the  third  number  of  the  World.  The  par- 
son who  wrote  that  letter/  continued  he,  *  was  de- 
termined to  speak  plainly ;  for  the  character  of  my 
friend  was  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake  it.'  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  me  that 
he  had  read  Seneca,  by  observing,  *  That  there 
sliould  be  no  mixture  of  severity  and  reproof  in  the 
obligations  we  confer;  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
should  be  only  occasion  for  the  gentlest  admonition, 
it  ought  to  be  deferred  to  another  season ;  for  men, 
added  he,  are  much  more  apt  to  remember  injuries 
than  benefits ;  and  it  is  enough  if  they  forgive  an 
obligation  that  has  the  nature  of  an  offence.' 

My  reader  may,  possibly,  be  surprised,  when  I 
tell  him,  that  the  man  who  could  commit  to  memory 
those  maxims  of  Seneca,  and  who  could  rejoice  to 
see  such  a  character  exposed  as  the  curate's  friend 
in  my  third  paper,  is  an  old  bachelor  with  an  estate 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  fifty  thousand 
in  ready  money ;  who  never  was  known  to  lend  a 
guinea  in  his  life,  without  making  the  borrower  more 
miserable  by  the  benefit  than  he  had  been  before  by 
his  wants.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  talent  of  this  gen- 
tleman to  wound  himself  by  proxy,  or  (in  the  sports- 
man's phrase)  to  knock  hifknself  down  by  the  re- 
coiling of  his  own  gun.  I  remember  he  told  me  some 
time  ago,  after  having  harangued  very  learnedly 
upon  the  detestable  sin  of  avarice,  *  That  the  com- 
mon people  of  a  certain  county  in  England  were  the 
most  covetous  and  brutal  in  the  whole  world.  I 
will  give  you  an  instance,'  says  he.  *  About  three 
years  ago,  by  a  very  odd  accident,  I  fell  into  a  well 
in  that  county,  and  was  absolutely  within  a  few  mi- 
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nutes  of  perishing,  before  I  could  prevail  on  an  un-> 
conscionable  dog  of  a  labourer,  who  happened  to  be 
within  hearing  of  my  cries,  to  help  me  out  for  half-a- 
crown.  The  fellow  was  so  rapacious  as  to  insist  upon 
a  crown  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  I  verily 
believe  he  would  not  have  abated  roe  a  single  far- 
thing, if  he  had  not  seen  me  at  the  last  gasp,  and  de- 
termined to  die  rather  than  submit  to  his  extortion/ 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  If  there  are  objec- 
tions to  general  satire,  something  may  also  be  said 
against  personal  abuse ;  which,  though  it  is  a  kind 
of  writing  that  requires  a  smaller  portion  of  parts, 
and  is  sure  of  having  almost  as  many  admirers  as 
readers,  is  nevertheless  subject  to  great  difiBculties; 
it  being  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  author  who 
undertakes  it  should  have  no  feeling  of  certain  evils, 
common  to  humanity,  which  are  known  by  the  names 
of  pain  and  shame.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  in- 
sensible to  a  good  kicking,  and  have  no  memory  of 
it  afterward.  Now  though  a  great  many  authors 
have  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  this  excel- 
lence, with  me  the  task  would  be  attended  with  great 
labour  and  difficulty ;  as  it  is  my  misfortune  to  have 
contracted,  either  by  the  prejudice  of  education,  or 
by  some  other  means,  an  invincible  aversion  to  pain 
and  dishonour.  I  am  very  sensible  that  I  may  hurt 
myself  as  a  writer  by  this  confession ;  but  it  was 
never  any  pleasure  of  mine  to  raise  expectations 
with  a  design  to  disappoint  them :  and  though  it 
should  lose  me  the  major  part  of  my  readers,  I  here- 
by declare,  that  I  never  will  indulge  them  with  any 
personal  abuse ;  nor  will  I  so  much  as  attack  any  of 
those  fine  gentlemen,  or  fine  ladies,  who  have  the 
honour  of  being  single  in  any  one  character,  be  it 
ever  so  ridiculous. 

But  if  I  had  every  requisite  for  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing, there  are  certain  people  in  town,  whom  it  would 
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h%  ingratitude  in  me  to  attack.  The  masters  of 
both  me  theatres  are  my  good  friends ;  for  which 
reason  I  forbear  to  say,  that  half  the  comedies  in 
their  catalogue  ought  to  be  damned  for  wickedness 
and  indecency.  But  I  not  only  keep  this  to  my- 
self, but  have  also  been  at  great  trouble  and  pains 
to  suppress  a  passage  bearing  very  hard  against 
them,  in  a  book,  which  will  speedily  be  pubhshed, 
called  the  Progress  of  Wit.  The  author  of  this  book, 
who,  luckily  for  the  theatres,  happens  to  be  a  parti* 
cular  friend  of  mine,  is  a  very  great  joker  ;  and,  as 
I  often  tell  him  does  a  vast  aeal  of  mischief,  with- 
out seeming  to  intend  it.  The  passage  which  I  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  suppress,  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  book,  and  was  exact- 
ly as  follows : 

*  As  it  was  now  clear  to  all  people  of  fashion  that 
men  had  no  souls,  the  business  of  life  was  pleasure 
and  amusement ;  and  he  that  could  best  administer 
to  these  two,  was  the  most  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. From  hence  arose  those  numerous  places  of 
resort  and  recreation  which  men  of  narrow  and 
splenetic  minds  have  called  the  pests  of  the  public. 
The  most  considerable  of  which  places,  and  which 
are  at  this  day  in  the  highest  reputation,  were  the 
bagnios  and  the  theatres.  The  bagnios  were  con- 
stantly under  the  direction  of  discreet  and  venerable 
matrons,  who  had  passed  their  youth  in  the  practice 
of  those  exercises  which  they  were  now  teaching  to 
their  daughters :  while  the  management  of  the 
theatres  was  the  province  of  the  men. — The  natural 
connexion  between  these  houses  made  it  convenient 
that  they  should  be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  other ;  and  indeed  the  harmony  subsisting  be- 
tween them  has  inclined  many  people  to  think  that 
the  profits  of  both  were  divided  equally  by  each. 
But  I  have  always  considered  them  as  only  playing 
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into  one  another's  hands,  without  any  nearer  af- 
finity than  that  of  the  schools  of  Westminster  and 
Eton,  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge* 
At  the  playhouse  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
were  instructed -by  an  Etheridge,  a  Wycherley,  a 
Congreve,  and  a  Vanbrugh,  in  the  rudiments  of 
that  science,  which  they  were  to  perfect  at  the  bag- 
nio, under  a  Needham,  a  Haywood,  a  Haddock^  and 
a  Roberts.' 

Thus  much  had  my  friend,  in  his  Progress  of  Wit, 
thought  proper  to  observe  upon  the  looseness  of  the 
stage.  But  as  the  whole  passage  is  suppressed,  the 
managers  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  publi- 
cation of  that  performance. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  those  gentle- 
men would  have  done  entirely  both  with  tragedy 
and  comedy,  and  resolve  at  once  to  entertain  the 
town  only  with  pantomime.  That  great  advan- 
tages would  accrue  from  it,  is  beyond  dispute  ; 
people  of  taste  and  fashion  have  already  given  suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  think  it  the  highest  entertain- 
ment the  stage  is  capable  of  affording :  the  most  in- 
nocent, we  are  sure  it  is ;  for  where  nothing  is  said, 
and  nothing  meant,  very  little  harm  ca.n  be  done. 
Mr.  Garrick,  perhaps,  may  start  a  few  objections  to 
this  proposal ;  but  with  those  universal  talents, 
which  he  so  happily  possesses,  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  he  will,  in  time,  be  able  to  handle  the 
wooden  sword  with  as  much  dignity  and  dexterity 
as  his  brother  Lun.  He  will  also  reap  another  ad- 
vantage from  this  kind  of  acting ;  as  he  will  have 
fewer  enemies  by  being  the  finest  Harlequin  of  the 
age,  than  he  has  at  present,  by  being  the  greatest 
Actor  of  any  age  or  country. 

'  To  THE  Public. 

*  Whereas  some  gentlemen  have  doubted  whether 
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the  subscription  for  the  use  of  King  Theodore  was 
really  intended  to  be  carried  on,  I  am  ordered  to  ac- 
quaint the  public,  that  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  was  not  only 
in  earnest  in  promoting  such  a  contribution,  but  has 
already  received  some  noble  benefactions  for  that 
purpose ;  and  he  will  take  care  to  apply  the  subsidy 
in  the  most  uncorrupt  manner  to  the  uses  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown  of  Corsica. 

Robert  Dodsley.' 
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The  great,  men,  who  introduced  the  reformation 
into  these  kingdoms,  were  so  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  devotion  in  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  by  some  external  objects,  by  somewhat  of  ce- 
remony and  form,  that  they  refrained  from  entirely 
ripping  off  all  ornament  from  the  drapery  of  reli- 
gion. When  they  were  purging  the  calendar  of  le- 
sions of  visionary  saints,  they  took  due  care  to  de- 
fend the  niches  of  real  martyrs  from  profanation. 
They  preserved  the  holy  festivals,  which  had  been 
consecrated  for  many  ages  to  the  great  luminaries 
of  the  church,  and .  at  once  paid  proper  observance 
to  the  memory  of  the  good,  and  fell  in  with  the  po- 
pular humour,  which  loves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at 
the  discretion  of  the  almanack. 

In  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I  shall 
perhaps  be  ridiculed  if  I  hint,  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  observation  of  certain  festivals  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  political  institution.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  thinking  that  even  nature  itself  concurs 
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to  confinn  iny\  sentiment.  Philosophers  and  free- 
thinkers tell  us  that  a  general  system  was  laid  down 
at  first,  and  that  no  deviations  have  been  made-to 
accommodate  it  to  any  subsequent  events,  or  to  fa- 
vour and  authorize  any  human  institutions.  When 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  in  agitation,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  many  worthy  persons,  who  urged 
how  great  the  harmony  w^s,  in  the  old  establish- 
ment, between  the  holidays  and  their  attributes  (if 
I  may  call  them  so),  and  what  a  confusion  would  fol- 
low if  Michaelma&-day,  for  instance,  was  not  to  be 
celebrated  when  stubble  geese  are  in  their  highest 
perfection ;  it  was  replied,  that  such  a  propriety  was 
merely  imaginary,  and  would  be  lost  of  itself^  even 
without  any  alteration  of  the  calendar  by  authority: 
for  if  the  errors  in  it  were  suffered  to  go  on,  they 
would  in  a  certain  number  of  years  produce  such  a 
variation,  that  we  should  be  mourning  for  good  King 
Charles  on  a  false  thirtieth  of  January,  at  a  time  of 
year  when  our  ancestors  used  to  be  tumbling  over 
head  and  heels  in  Greenwich-park,  in  honour  of 
Whitsuntide ;  and  at  length  be  choosing  king  and 
queen  for  Twelfth-night,  when  we  ought  to  be  ad- 
miring the  London  Prentice  at  Bartholomew-fair. 

Cogent  as  these  reasons  may  seem,  yet  I  think  I 
can  confute  them  from  the  testimony  of  a  standing 
miracle,  which  not  having  submitted  to  the  fallible 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  may  well  be  said 
to  put  a  supernatural  negative  on  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  My  readers,  no  doubt,  are  already  aware 
that  I  have  in  my  eye  the  wonderful  thorn  of  Glas- 
tonbury, which,  though  hitherto  regarded  as  a  trunk 
of  Popish  imposture,  has  notably  exerted  itself  as 
the  most  Protestant  plant  in  the  universe.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  correction  of  the  calendar  was  en- 
acted by  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  that  the 
reformed  churches  have  with  a  proper  spirit  of  op- 
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position  adhered  to  the  old  calculation  of  the  Em- 
peror Julius  Ceesar,  who  was  by  no  means  a  Papist. 
Near  two  years  ago  the  Popish  calendar  was  brought 
in  (I  hope  by  persons  well  affected  ?)  certain  it  is, 
that  the  Glastonbury  thorn  has  preserved  its  inflexi- 
bility, and  observes  its  old  anniversary.  Many 
thousand  spectators  visited  it  on  the  parliamentary 
Christmas-day. — Not  a  bud  was  there  to  be  seen  ! 
— On  the  true  nativity  it  was  covered  with  blos- 
soms. One  must  be  an  infldel  indeed  to  spurn  at 
such  authority.  Had  1  been  consulted  (and  ma- 
thematical studies  have  not  been  the  most  inconsi- 
derable of  my  speculations),  instead  of  turning  the 
calendar  topsy-turvy,  by  fantastic  calculations,  I 
should  have  proposed  to  regulate  the  year  by  the  in- 
fallible Somersetshire  thorn,  and  to  have  reckoned 
the  months  from  Christmas-day,  which  should  always 
have  been  kept  as  the  Glastonbury  thorn  should  blow. 

Many  inconveniences,  to  be  sure,  would  follow 
from  this  system;  but  as  holy  things  ought  to  be  the 
first  consideration  of  a  religious  nation,  the  inconve- 
niences should  be  overlooked.  The  thorn  can  never 
blow  but  on  the  true  Christmas -day ;  and  conse- 
quently, the  apprehension  of  the  year's  becoming 
inverted  by  sticking  to  the  Julian  account  can  never 
hold.  If  the  course  of  the  sun  varies,  astronomers 
may  find  out  some  way  to  adjust  that :  but  it  is  pre- 
posterous, not  to  say  presumptuous,  to  be  celebrat- 
mg  Christmas-day,  when  the  Glastonbury  thorn, 
which  certainly  must  know  times  and  seasons  better 
than  an  almanack-maker,  declares  it  to  be  heresy. 

Nor  is  Christmas-day  the  only  jubilee  which  will 
be  morally  disturbed  by  this  innovation.  There  is 
another  anniversary  of  no  less  celebrity  among  Eng- 
lishmen, equally  marked  by  a  marvellous  concomi- 
tance of  circumstances,  and  which  I  venture  to  prog- 
nosticate will  not  attend  the  erroneous  calculation 
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of  the  present  system.  The  day  I  mean  is  the  first 
of  April.  The  oldest  tradition  affirms  that  such  an 
.infatuation  attends  the  first  day  of  that  month,  as  no 
foresight  can  escape,  no  vigilance  can  defeat.  De- 
ceit is  successful  on  that  day  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings.  Grave  citizens  have  been  bit 
upon  it ;  usurers  have  lent  their  money  on  bad  secu- 
rity; experienced  matrons  have  married  very  disap- 
pointing young  fellows ;  mathematicians  have  missed 
the  longitude;  alchymists  the  philosopher's  stone; 
and  politicians  preferment,  on  that  day. 

What  confusion  will  not  follow,  if  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  are  disappointed  of  their  peculiar  holi- 
day! This  country  was  formerly  disturbed  with 
very  fatal  quarrels  about  the  celebration  of  Easter ; 
and  no  wise  man  will  tell  me  that  it  is  not  as  reason- 
able to  fall  out  for  the  observance  of  April-fool-day. 
Can  any  benefits  arising  from  a  regulated  calendar 
make  amends  for  an  occasion  of  new  sects  ?  How 
many  warm  men  may  resent  an  attempt  to  play  them 
off  on  a  false  first  of  April,  who  would  have  submit- 
ted to  the  custom  of  being  made  fools  on  the  old 
computation  ?  If  our  clergy  come  to  be  divided  about 
Folly's  anniversary,  we  may  well  expect  all  the  mis- 
chiefs attendant  on  religious  wars ;  and  we  shall  have 
reason  to  wish  that  the  Glastonbury  thorn  would  de- 
clare as  remarkably  in  favour  of  the  true  April-fool- 
day,  as  it  has  in  behalf  of  the  genuine  Christmas. 

There  are  many  other  inconveniences,  which  I 
might  lament  very  emphatically,  but  none  of  weight 
enough  to  be  compared  with  those  I  have  mentioned. 
I  shall  only  hint  at  a  whole  system  overturned  by 
this  revolution  in  the  calendar,  and  no  provision, 
that  I  have  heard  of,  made  by  the  legislature  to  re- 
medy it.  Yet  in  a  nation  which  bestows  such  ample 
rewards  on  New-year  and  Birth-day  odes,  it  is  asto- 
nishing that  the  late  act  of  parliament  should  have 
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overlooked  that  useful  branch  of  our  poetry,  which 
consists  in  couplets,  saws,  and  proverbs,  peculiar  to 
certain  days  and  seasons.  Why  was  not  a  new  set 
of  distiches  provided  by  the  late  reformers  ?  Or  at 
least  a  clause  inserted  in  the  act,  enjoining  the  poet- 
laureat,  or  some  beneficial  genius,  to  prepare  and 
new-cast  the  established  rhymes  for  public  use? 
Were  our  astronomers  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that 
the  old  proverbs  would  serve  for  their  new-fangled 
calendar?  Could  they  imagine  that  St.  S  within  would 
accommodate  his  rainy  planet  to  the  convenience  of 
their  calculations?  Who  that  hears  the  following 
verses,  but  must  grieve  for  the  shepherd  and  hus- 
bandman, who  may  have  all  their  prognostics  con- 
founded, and  be  at  a  loss  to  know  beforehand  the 
fate  of  their  markets  ?    Ancient  sages  sung. 

If  St.  Paul  be  fair  and  clear. 
Then  mpHI  betide  a  happy  year ; 
But  if  it  either  snow  or  rain, 
Then  will  be  dear  all  kind  of  grain : 
And  if  the  wind  doth  blow  aloft. 
Then  wars  will  vex  the  realm  full  oft, 

I  have  declared  against  meddling  with  politics,  and 
therefore  shall  say  nothing  of  the  important  hints 
contained  in  the  last  lines :  yet  if  certain  ill-boding 
appearances  abroad  should  have  an  ugly  end,  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  I  shall  ascribe  their  evil  ten* 
dency  to  our  having  been  lulled  asleep  by  resting  our 
faith  on  the  calm  weather  on  the  pretended  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul ;  whereas  it  was  very  blustering  on 
that  festival  according  to  the  good  old  account,  as  I 
honestly,  though  vainly,  endeavoured  to  convince  a 
great  minister  of  state,  whom  I  do  not  think  proper 
to  mention. 

But  to  return  to  April-fool-day;  I  must  beg  my 
readers  and  admirers  to  be  very  particular  in  their 
observations  on  that  holiday,  both  according  to  the 
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n^w  and  old  reckoning.  And  I  beg  that  they  will 
transmit  to  me  or  my  secretary,  Mr.  Dodsley,  a  faith- 
ful and  attested  account  of  the  hap  that  betides  them 
or  their  acquaintance  on  each  of  those  days;  how 
often  and  in  what  manner  they  make  or  are  made 
fools;  how  they  miscarry  in  attempts  to  surprise,  or 
baffle  any  snares  laid  for  them,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
it  will  be  found  that  the  balance  of  folly  lies  greatly 
on  the  side  of  the  old  first  of  April ;  nay,  I  much 
question  whether  infatuation  will  have  any  force  on 
what  I  call  the  false  April-fool-day.  I  should  take 
it  very  kind,  if  any  of  my  friends,  who  may  happen 
to  be  sharpers,  would  try  their  success  on  the  ficti- 
tious festival ;  and  if  they  make  fewer  dupes  than 
ordinary,  I  flatter  myself  that  they  will  unite  theii; 
endeavours  with  mine  in  decrying  and  exploding  a 
reformation,  which  only  tends  to  discountenance 
good  old  practices  and  venerable  superstitions. 
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If  we  are  to  believe,  universally,  that  virtue  leads 
directly  to  happiness,  and  vice  to  punishment  in  this 
world,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  form  very  erroneous  opi- 
nions of  the  people  we  converse  with ;  as  every  me- 
lancholy face  will  appear  to  be  produced  by  a  bad 
heart,  and  every  cheerful  face  by  a  good  one.  But 
it  will  be  no  discouragement  to  virtue  to  say,  that 
the  reverse  of  this  is  much  oftener  the  case ;  nay, 
so  obstinate  am  I  in  this  opinion,  that  I  seldom  see  a 
countenance  of  sincere  and  settled  grief,  without  con* 
eluding  it  to  be  the  effect  of  some  eminent  degree  of 
virtue. 
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If  sickness  and  bodily  pain  were,  indeed,  all  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  our  natures,  it  might  be  said, 
with  some  colour  of  truth,  that  virtue  was  generally 
its  own  immediate  reward ;  as  every  one  will  allow, 
that  temperance  and  abstemiousness  lead  more  di- 
rectly to  health  and  ease  than  riot  and  debauchery. 
But  while  we  have  affections  that  steal  us  from  our 
own  happiness,  to  involve  us  in  the  misery  of  those 
about  us,  they  who  have  the  best  hearts  will  be 
oftenest  made  uneasy. 

The  good  man  considers  the  whole  human  race 
as  his  own  family ;  and  as  such  a  person,  in  a  world 
like  this,  is  liable  to  more  disappointments  than  one 
who  has  only  himself  to  care  for^  his  troubles  and 
mortifications  will  assuredly  be  greater. 

The  friends  of  virtue  should  therefore  be  cautious 
of  promising  what  they  are  not  sure  will  be  perform- 
ed ;  lest  by  a  failure  in  the  end,  they  bring  discredit 
upon  the  means.  It  will  be  always  sufficient  to  say 
of  virtue,  that  its  reward  is  certain,  while  it  can  be 
said  of  that  reward,  that  it  is  happiness  eternal. 

The  following  allegory,  which  is  a  literal  translation 
from  the  same  old  Spanish  author,  from  whom  the 
story  of  Gonzales  de  Castro  in  my  first  paper  was 
taken,  supposes  the  ebod  man  to  be  unhappy  upon 
earth,  only  because  his  goodness  is  imperfect.  1  in- 
sert it  here  (though  not  exactly  applicable  to  my 
subject)  as  the  most  instructive  entertainment  I  am 
able  to  give  my  readers  at  this  season. 

If  the  ladies  should  happen  to  conceive  any  dis- 
like to  some  little  severities  in  it,  they  are  desired  to 
take  notice  that  the  author  was  a  Spaniard,  and  that 
he  wrote  at  a  time,  when  it  appears  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  historians,  that  the  sex  was  not 
absolutely  without  fault. 

Jupiter,  when  he  made  Man,  brought  with  him 
from  heaven   a   nymph  called  Felicia,   or  Happi- 
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ness,  to  be  hir  companion.  The  better  to  engage 
them  to  each  other,  he  furnished  Man  with  those 
passions  and  afiections  which  were  to  feed  the  mind 
with  perpetual  wishes,  with  a  guide,  called  Reason, 
to  restrain  their  violence;  and  to  the  Nymph  he 
gave  immortal  beauty,  together  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  coyness,  which  is  always  sure  to  engage 
pursuit  and  endear  possession. 

But  as  if  some  other  power  had  a  malicious  de- 
sign to  set  this  pair  at  variance,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  desire  of  Jupiter  to  unite  them,  Felicia  be- 
came insensible  to  every  thing  but  virtue,  while  the 
Passions  of  Man  generally  hurried  him  to  a  pur- 
suit of  her  by  the  means  of  vice.  With  this  diflfer- 
ence  in  their  natures  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
agree ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  became  almost 
strangers  to  each  other.  Reason  would  have  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  Felicia,  but  some  particular  Pas- 
sion always  opposed  him :  for,  what  was  almost  in- 
credible, though  Reason  was  a  sufficient  match  for 
the  whole  body  of  Passions  united,  he  was  sure  to 
be  subdued,  if  singly  encountered. 

Jupiter  laughed  at  the  folly  of  Man,  and  gave 
him  Woman.  But  as  her  frame  was  too  delicately 
composed  to  endure  the  perpetual  strife  of  Reason 
and  the  Passions,  he  confined  the  former  to  Man, 
and  gave  up  Woman  to  the  government  of  the  lat- 
ter without  control. 

Felicia,  upon  this  new  creation,  grew  again  ac- 
quainted with  Man.  She  made  him  a  visit  of  a 
month,  and  at  his  entreaty  would  have  settled  with 
him  for  ever,  if  the  jealousy  of  Woman  had  not 
driven  her  from  his  roof.  ' 

From  this  time  the  nymph  has  led  a  wandering 
life,  without  any  settled  habitation.  As  the  world 
grew  peopled,  she  paid  her  visits  to  every  corner  of 
it ;  but  though  millions  pretended  to  love  her,  not 
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a  single  mortal  had  cbnstancy  to  deserve  her.^  Cere- 
mony drove  her  from  court,  Avarice  from  the  city, 
and  Want  from  the  cottage.  Her  delight,  however, 
was  in  the  last  of  these  places,  and  there  it  was  that 
she  was  most  frequently  to  be  found. 

Jupiter  saw  with  pity  the  wanderings  of  Felicia, 
and  in  a  fortunate  hour  caused  a  mortal  to  be  born 
whose  name  was  Bonario,  or  Goodness.  He  en- 
dowed him  with  all  the  graces  of  mind  and  body  ; 
and  at  an  age  when  the  soul  becomes  sensible  of 
desires,  he  breathed  into  him  a  passion  for  the  beau- 
tiful Felicia.  Bonario  had  frequently  seen  her  in 
his  early  visits  to  Wisdom  and  Devotion ;  but  as 
lightness  of  belief  and  an  over-fondness  of  mankind 
were  failings  inseparable  to  him,  he  often  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  astray  from  Felicia,  till  Reflection, 
the  common  friend  of  both,  would  set  him  right,  and 
reconduct  him  to  her  company. 

Though  Felicia  was  a  virgin  of  some  thousand 
years  old,  her  coyness  was  rather  found  to  increase 
than  to  diminish.  This,  perhaps,  to  mortal  old  maids 
may  be  matter  of  wonder ;  but  the  true  reason  was, 
that  the  beauty  of  Felicia  was  incapable  of  decay. 
From  hence  it  was,  that  the  fickleness  of  Bonario 
made  her  less  and  less  easy  of  access.  Yet  such 
was  his  frailty,  that  he  continually  suffered  himself 
to  be  enticed  from  her,  till  at  last  she  totally  with- 
drew herself.  Reflection  came  now  only  to  upbraid 
him.  Her  words,  however,  were  of  service,  as  by 
shewing  how  he  had  lost  Felicia,  they  gave  him 
hopes  that  a  contrary  behaviour  might,  in  time,  re- 
gain her. 

Tlxe  loss  of-happines^-instructs-  us  how-to-value 
it.  And  now  it  was  that  Bonario  bogan  in  earnest  to 
IoveTF*elicia,  and  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  a  pur- 
suit of  her.  He  inquired  for  her  among  the  great, 
but  they  knew  her  not.  He  bribed  the  poor  for  in- 
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telligence,  but  they  were  strangers  to-  her.  He 
sought  her  of  Knowledge,  but  she  was  ignorant  of 
her ;  of  Pleasure,  but  she  misled  him.  Temperance 
knew  only  the  path  she  had  taken ;  Virtue  had  seen 
her  upon  the  way ;  but  Religion  assured  him  of  her 
retlreat,  and  sent  Constancy  to  conduct  him  to  her. 

It  was  in  a  village  far  from  town,  that  Bonario 
again  saw  his  Felicia ;  and  here  was  in  hopes  of 
possessing  her  for  ever.  The  coyness  with  which 
she  treated  him  in  his  days  of  folly,  time,  and  the 
amendment  it  had  wrought  in  him,  began  to  soften. 
He  passed  whole  days  in  her  society,  and  was  rarely 
denied  access  to  her,  but  when  Passion  had  mis- 
guided him. 

Felicia  lived  in  this  retreat,  with  the  daughter  of 
a  simple  villager,  called  Innocence.  To  this  amiable 
rustic  did  Bonario  apply  for  intercession,  upon  every 
new  offence  against  Felicia ;  but  too  impatient  of 
delay,  and  out  of  humour  with  his  advocate,  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  a  court  lady,  called 
Vice,  who  was  there  upon  a  visit,  and  engaged  her 
to  solicit  for  him.  This  behaviour  so  enraged  Feli- 
cia, that  she  again  withdrew  herself;  and  in  the 
warmth  of  her  resentment,  sent  up  a  petition  to  Ju- 
piter to  be  recalled  to  heaven. 

Jupiter,  upon  this  petition,  called  a  council  of  the 
gods  ;  in  which  it  was  decreed^  that  while  Bonario 
continued  upon  earth,  Felicia  should  not  totally 
depart  from  it ;  but  as  the  nature  of  Bonario  was 
fickle  and  imperfect,  his  admission  to  her  society 
should  be  only  occasional  and  transient.  That  their 
nuptials  should  be  deferred  till  the  nature  of  Bonario 
should  be  changed  by  death,  and  that  afterward  they 
should  be  inseparably  united  in  the  regions  of  Im- 
mortality. 
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*To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
'SIR, 

Mt  is  a  great  abuse  of  language,  according  to  Mr. 
Locke,  to  make  use  of  words  to  which  we  have  no 
fixed  and  determinate  ideas.  There  is  a  still  greater, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  which  is  the  almost  continually 
using  words  to  which  we  have  no  ideas  at  all.  I 
shall  only  instance  in  the  poor  monosyllable  Taste. 
Who  has  not  heard  it  frequently  pronounqed  by  the 
loveliest  mouths  in  the  world,  when  it  has  evidently 
meant  nothing  ? 

*  I  would  not  be  thought  to  require,  like  an  ill- 
bred  logician,  tliat  every  pretty  woman,  or  even 
every  pretty  man,  who  makes  use  of  the  word  Taste, 
should  define  what  they  mean  by  it ;  that  would  be 
too  cruel ;  but  I  should  rather  choose,  when  they  are 
really  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  are  going  to 
utter  it  without  any  idea  annexed,  that  they  would 
be  so  good  as  to  change  it  for  the  word  Whim.  How- 
ever, as  my  recommendation  will,  I  am  sure,  have  no 
weight,  unless  it  should  be  backed  by  your  censorial 
authority,  I  shall  leave  them  at  present  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  favourite  word,  and  proceed  to  the 
subject  of  my  letter. 

'  You  rallied  very  humorously,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
some  of  the  reigning  follies  of  this  various  island, 
under  the  name  of  our  approaches  to  nature.  I  hope 
you  have  likewise  taten  notice  how  desirous  we  are 
of  returning  to  our  primeval  ignorance,  under  the 
notion  of  Taste :  a  name  which  we  are  fond  of  giving 
to  every  new  folly  which  starts  up,  and  to  every  old 
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exploded  absurdity  which  we  are  charitably  pleased 
to  revive.  Let  but  that  commanding  word  go  forth, 
and  no  cameleon  catches  his  colours  quicker  than  we 
are  ready  to  imbibe  follies  from  each  other.  Where- 
as Taste,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  applied  to  no- 
thing but  what  has  as  strict  rules  annexed  to  it, 
though  perhaps  imperceptible  by  the  vulgar,  as  Ari- 
stotle,'among  the  critics,  would  require,  or  Domeni- 
chino,  among  the  painters,  practise.  People  may 
have  whims,  freaks,  caprices,  persuasions,  and  even 
second-sights  if  they  please ;  but  they  can  have  no 
Taste  which  has  not  its  foundation  in  nature,  ancl 
which,  consequently,  may  be  accounted  for. 

'  From  a  thousand  instances  of  our  imitative  incli- 
nations I  shall  select  one  or  two,  which  have  been, 
and  still  are,  notorious  and  general.  A  few  years 
ago  every  thing  was  Gothic ;  our  houses,  our  beds, 
our  book-cases,  and  our  couches,  were  all  copied 
from  some  parts  or  other  of  our  old  cathedrals. 
The  Grecian  architecture,  where,  as  Dryden  says. 

Firm  Doric  pillars  foand  the  lower  base. 
The  gay  Corinthian  holds  the  higher  space. 
And  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace, 

that  architecture,  which  was  taught  by  nature,  and 
polished  by  the  graces,  was  totally  neglected.  Tricks 
and  conceits  got  possession  every  where.  Clumsy 
buttresses  were  to  shock  you  with  disproportion; 
or  little  pillars  were  to  support  vast  weights ;  while 
ignorant  people,  who  knew  nothing  of  centres  of 
gravity,  were  to  tremble  at  their  entrance  into  every 
building,  lest  the  roofs  should  fall  upon  their  heads. 
Tliis,  however  odd  it  might  seem,  and  however 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Taste,  was  cultivated,  was 
admired,  and  still  has  its  professors  in  different  parts 
of  England.  There  is  something,  they  say,  in  it  con- 
genial to  our  old  Gothic  constitution ;  I  should 
rather  think  to  our  modem  ijiea  of  liberty,  which 
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allows  every  one  the  privilege  of  playing  the  fool, 
and  of  making  himself  ridiculous  in  whatever  way 
he  pleases. 

'  According;  to  the  present  prevailing  whim,  every. 
thing  is  Chinese,  or  in  tlie  Chinese  taste  :  or,  as  ft 
is  sometimes  more  modestly  expressed,  partli/  after 
the  Chinese  manner.  Chairs,  tables,  chimney-pieces, 
frames  for  looking-glasses,  and  even  our  most  vul- 
gar utensib,  are  all  reduced  to  this  new-fangled 
standard :  and  without-doors  bo  universally  has  it 
spread,  that  every  gate  lo  a  cow-yard  is  in  T's  and 
2'b,  and  every  hovel  for  the  cows  has  bells  hanging 
at  the  corners. 

'The  goodpcople  in  the  city  are,  I  perceive,  struck 
with  this  novelty ;  and  though  some  of  them  still 
retain  the  last  fashion,  the  Gothic,  jet  others  have 
begun  to  ornament  the  doors  and  windows  of  their 
shops  with  the  more  modem  improvements. 

'  Had  this  taste  prevailed  in  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  the  new  churches  themselves  had 
doubtless  been  pagodas ;  nay,  it  is  expected  at  pre- 
sent that  the  Something  which  is  rismg  on  the  build- 
ing at  the  Horse-guards,  if  ever  it  should  come  to  a 
conclusion,  will  terminate  at  last  partli/  after  the 
Ciinene  manner. 

'  I  would  beg  leave,  however,  to  propose,  if  our 
large  public  buildings  are  to  be  executed  after  Chi- 
nese models,  that  we  should  pursue  the  usual  me- 
tliods  on  such  occasions.  The  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox,  and  other  such  hazardous  experiments, 
were  first  executed  upon  condemned  criminals.  And, 
in  my  opinion,  an  experiment  of  this  kind  should 
first  be  tried  on  an  hospital,  or  a  county  workhouse. 
I  know  it  will  be  said,  in  answer  to  this,  tliat  conve- 
niency  is  chiefly  to  be  studied  in  edifices  of  charity. 
But  is  conveniency  to  give  way  to  Taste  ?  Is  the  ho- 
nour of  a  nation  to  be  less  considered  than  the  par- 
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ticular  exigencies  of  private  pereons  ?  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  the  hospitals  of  Chelsea  and  of  Qreen- 
wich  are  already  built;  their  situations  are  the  very 
spots  one  would  have  chosen  for  a  trial  of  this  sort* 
What  numbers  of  little  lakes  might  have  been  let  in 
from  the  Thames  to  wander  among  the  pavilions  I 
And  how  commodiously  might  we  have  passed  from 
ward  to  ward  by  bridges  adorned  with  triumphant 
arches ! 

*  The  encouragement  of  this  taste  may  be  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
great  possessions  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  or  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire.  A  Chinese  town,  happily  situated, 
may  attract  inhabitants,  and  make  estates  in  those 
countries  extremely  desirable.  Marshy  grounds, 
which  are  now  avoided,  will  become  by  this  means 
the  most  sought  after  of  any ;  and  we  may  live  to 
see  the  hundreds  of  Essex  crowded  with  villas.  But 
I  only  hint  these  things  to  those  whom  they  concern, 
and  whose  interest  it  may  be  to  pursue  them  farther. 
My  intention,  you  perceive,  is  to  make  Taste  useful 
to  somebody  at  least,  and  to  assign  proper  places  for 
the  exercise  of  our  improved  talents. 

*  But  while  I  am  promoting  the  interest  and  enter- 
tainment of  some  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  I  would 
not  wilfully  offend  others,  who  may  be  a  little  infa- 
tuated through  their  zeal  to  their  country.  Many 
good  patriots  have  been  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
spreading  of  the  French  language  and  the  French 
fashions  so  universally  over  Europe ;  and  have  ap- 
prehended, perhaps  too  justly,  that  their  modes  of 
religion  and  government  might  insinuate  themselves 
in  their  turns.  If  any  pious  Englishman  should 
have  the  same  fears  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  cus- 
tom and  manners,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
him,  that  nothing  of  that  kind  can  reasonably  bj^ 
dreaded.    We  may  rest  secure  that  our  firm  faitk 

g3 
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will  never  be  staggered  by  the  tenets  of  Fohi,  nor 
our  practice  vitiated  by  the  morals  of  Confucius ; 
at  least  we  may  be  certain  that  the  present  innova- 
tions are  by  no  means  adequate  to  such  an  effect : 
for  on  a  moderate  computation,  not  one  in  a  thou, 
sand  of  all  the  stiles,  gates,  rails,  pales,  chairs,  tem- 
ples, chimney-pieces,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which  are  called 
Chinese,  has  the  least  resemblance  to  any  thing  that 
China  ever  saw ;  nor  would  an  English  church  be  a 
less  uncommon  sight  to  a  travelling  mandarin,  than 
an  English  pagoda.  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  thus 
much,  in  order  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  conscientious 
persons,  who  will  doubtless  be  more  at  ease  when 
they  consider  that  our  Chinese  ornaments  are  not 
only  of  our  own  manufacture,  like  our  French  silks 
and  our  French  wines,  but,  what  has  seldom  been 
attributed  to  the  English,  of  our  own  invention. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

ri.  S. 

*To  THE  Public. 

*  Whereas  a  subscription  for  a  subsidy  for  the  use 
of  King  Theodore  was  opened  at  Tully's-head  in  Pall- 
Mail,  the  twenty-second  of  last  month.  This  is  to  give 
notice  that  by  order  of  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  the  said 
subscription  will  be  closed  on  Tuesday  the  twenty - 
seventh  of  this  instant  March ;  at  which  time  the  sub- 
sidy will  be  paid  in. 

Robert  Dodsley/ 
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I  SHALL  make  no  apology  for  the  following  letters, 
or  my  own  answers  to  them ;  having  been  always  of 
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opinion  that  works  of  criticism  are  the  chief  strength 
and  ornament  of  a  public  paper. 

-*To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 

I 

*  Though  you  set  out  with  a  good  grace  in  the 
World,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  paper  now- 
and-then  upon  religion  might  be  very  entertaining. 
I  am  an  officer  in  country-quarters,  and  as  the  chap- 
lain to  the  regiment  happens  to  live  altogether  in 
town,  I  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  any  thing 
of  that  affair,  but  from  what  I  hear  at  church. 

I  am,  &c.  A.  Z.' 

*To  Mr.  A.Z. 

•SIR, 

*  That  no  officer  in  quarters  may  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  church,  the  World,  for  the  fu- 
ture, shall  be  a  religious  one.     I  am,  &c. 

A.  Fitz-Adam.' 

*To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 

*  I  belong  to  a  club  of  very  serious  clergymen,  and 
am  glad  (so  is  every  one  of  us)  that  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  meddle  widi  religion  in  your  paper.  It  is 
certainly  a  subject  of  too  much  dignity  and  import- 
ance to  be  treated  of  in  essays,  which  seem  devoted 
to  humour  and  the  ridicule  of  folly.  In  the  name  of 
the  whole  club,  I  am,  &c.  J.  C 

*  To  Mr.  J.  C. 
•SIR, 

*  As  it  will  be  always  my  ambition  to  stand  well 
with  the  clergy,  they  may  assure  themselves  that 
the  World  shall  have  no  religion  in  it. 

I  am,  &c.    A.  Fitz-Adam.' 
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<To  Mr.  Fiti-Adam. 
'15IR, 

*  I  cannot  help  being  offended  at  your  want  of 
correctness  in  a  paper,  which,  in  other  respects,  de- 
serves approbation.  '  In  Number  I,  you '  say,  warn 
men  to  goodness.  The  verb  warn  is  unwarrantable 
in  this  place :  we  are  warned  bj/  or  from,  but  not  to 
— The  word  should  be  incite;  and  so  I  have  cor- 
rected it  in  my  own  paper.  In  Number  III,  line  2, 
you  have  the  colloquial  barbarism  of  doing  a  thing 
by  a  man  instead  of  to,  I  cannot  express  how  much 
I  am  hurt  at  so  vulgar  an  impropriety.  In  Number 
VI,  page  34,  the  verb  display  is  used  instead  of  its 
participle  displaying.  Perhaps  it  is  only  an  error  of 
the  press:  pray  be  careful  for  the  future.  I  am 
willing  to  hope  that  these  gross  mistakes  are  only 
owing  to  inadvertency.    If  so,  I  rest. 

Your  admirer,    Philolooos.' 

'To  Philolooos. 

'SIR, 

*  I  shall  be  very  careful  of  mistakes  for  the  future; 
and  do  assure  you,  upon  my  veracity,  that  they  have 
hitherto  proceeded  from  nothing  but  inadvertency. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

A.  Fitz-Adam.' 

'  To  Adam  Fitz-Adam,  Esq. 
•  DEAR  FITZ, 

'  Lord  *  *  *  *  and  I  laid  hold  of  a  d d  prig  of 

a  university  fellow  yesterday,  and  carried  him  to  our 
club ;  where,  when  the  claret  began  to  mount,  your 
paper  of  the  World  happened  to  come  upon  the 
tapis.  "  That  same  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
very  inaccurate  writer ;  peradventure  I  shall  take  an 
opportunity  of  telling  him  so  in  a  short  time."  But, 
-^ear  Fitz,  if  the  prig  should  really  send  you  a  letter, 
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smoke  the  parson  and  be  witty*  Your  inaccuracies, 
a3  he  calls  them,  are  the  characteristics  of  a  polite 
writer :  by  these  alone  our  club  are  sure  that  you 
are  a  man  of  fashion.  Away  with  pedantry  and  the 
grammar !  Write  like  a  gentleman,  and  with  Pope, 
in  his  essay  upon  critics. 

Snatch  a  grace  bejond  the  reach  of  nature. 

Yours,  A.  B/ 
'  To  Mr.  a.  B. 

'SIR, 
'  In  compliance  with  your  advice,  I  shall  avoid  the 
pedantry  of  grammar,  and  be  perfectly  the  gentle- 
man in  my  future  essays. 

I  am,  your  most  obedient, 

A.  Fitz-Adam.' 

*To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 

'SIR, 

*  I  do  not  write  to  you  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing myself  in  print :  it  is  only  to  give  you  a  little 
friendly  advice.  Take  care  of  novels :  the  town 
swarm?  with  them.  That  foolish  story  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, in  your  fourth  and  fifth  papers,  made  me  cry  out 
that  the  World  was  at  an  end !     Yours, 

Tom  Tell-Truth.' 

'  To  Mr.  Tell-Truth. 

'SIR, 
'  I  thank  you  for  the  caution,  and  will  write  no 
more  novels. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

A.  Fitz-Adam.* 

*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
'  SIR, 

'  Your  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  did  not  think 
his  labours  altogether  useless,  which  were  dedicated 
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to  US  women.  Those  elegant  moral  tales,  which 
make  their  appearance  so  frequently  in  his  works, 
are  so  many  proofs  of  his  regard  for  us.  From  the 
fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  the  World  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  hoping  that  the  Spectator  is  revived 
among  us.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  lesson  of 
instruction  to  every  woman  in  the  kingdom,  and  has 
given  the  author  of  it  as  many  friends  as  he  has 
readers  among  the  sex. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  real  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

L.B/ 
'  To  Miss  L.  B. 
'  MADAM, 

*  As  it  will  always  be  my  chief  happiness  to  please 
the  ladies,  I  shall  devote  my  future  papers  entirely 
to  novels. 

Your  obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  Fitz-Adam.' 

*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
'SIR, 

*  If  a  plain  grave  man  may  have  leave  to  tell  you 
a  little  truth,  I  must  inform  you,  that  though  I  like 
your  manner  very  much,  I  have  great  objections  to 
your  matter.  He  who  only  skims  surfaces  will 
gather  nothing  but  straws.  If  you  are  the  philoso- 
pher you  would  have  us  think  you,  give  us  some- 
thing that  may  rest  upon  the  memory,  and  improve 

white  it  entertains.  I  am,  &c.  Amicus/ 

• 

*To  Amicus. 

'SIR, 

*  The  World,  for  the  future,  shall  be  grave  and 
philosophical ;  the  matter  shall  be  regarded,  and  not 
the  manner,  I  am,  &c.  A.  Fitz-Adam.' 

'  A  Monsieur  Fitz-Adam. 

*  Je  suis  enchant^,  mon  cher  monsieur,  de  votrc 
Monde.    Depuis  deux  ans  que  je  suis  k  Londres, 
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j*ai  appris  assez  d*Ang;lois  pour  Tentendre  parfaite- 
ment,  mai&  je  ne  suis  pas  si  habile  que  Voltaire  j[XMir 
r^crire.  Vous  avez  saisi  tout  k  fait  T^sprit  Fran- 
cois ;  tant  d'enjouement,  de  legeret6,  et  de  vivacit6  i 
•j^Parbleu  c'est  charmant  I  Donnez-nous  de  temps 
en  temps  un  vaudeville,  ou  quelque  petite  chanson  a 
boire,  et  je  me  croirai  k  Paris.  Le  seul  petit  defaut 
que  vous  avez,  c'est  que  vous  sentez  trop  le  Monde 
sage,  il  ne  vous  manque  qu'un  peu  du  Monde  fou, 
pour  plaire  a  tout  le  Monde,  et  surtout  k  celui  qui  a 
I'honneur  d'etre,  monsieur, 

Votre  tr^s-humble  et  tr^s-obeissant  serviteur, 

DOURILLAC' 

*  A  Monsieur  Dourillac. 
'  Vous  pouvez  conter,  monsieur,  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  au 
monde  que  je  ne  fasse  pour  captiver  la  bien-veillance 
d'un  si  aimable  homme.  Tout  ce  qu'il  a  de  gai,  de 
volatile,  et  m^me  evapor6  coulera  des6rmais  de  ma 
plume.    J*ai  Thonneur  d'etre,  monsieur, 

Votre  tv^s-humble  et  tr^s-obeissant  serviteur, 

Fitz-Adam.' 

I  have  many  more  letters  written  in  the  same  spirit 
of  criticism,  and  consequently  many  more  opinions 
of  my  own ;  but  as  these  may  be  thought  sufficient 
at  one  time,  I  shall  borrow  an  old  fable,  and  con- 
clude this  paper. 

An  old  man  and  a  little  boy  were  driving  an  ass 
to  the  next  market  to  sell.  '  What^  a  fool  is  this  fel- 
low,' says  a  man  upon  the  road,  *  to  be  trudging  it 
on  foot  with  his  son,  that  his  ass  may  go  light !'  The 
old  man,  hearing  this,  set  his  boy  upon  the  ass,  and 
went  whistling  by  the  side  of  him,  *  Why,  sirrah  I' 
cries  a  second  man  to  the  boy,  *  is  it  fit  lor  you  to 
be  riding,  while  your  poor  old  father  is  walking  on 
foot  V  The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  took  down  his 
boy  from  the  ass,  and  mounted  himself.     *  Do  you 
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s6e/  says  a  third,  '  how  the  lazy  old  knave  rides 
along  upon  his  beast,  while  his  poor  h'ttle  boy  is  al- 
most crippled  with  walking?'  The  old  man  no 
sooner  heard  this,  than  he  took  up  his  son  behind 
him.  *  Pray,  honest  friend/  says  a  fourth,  *  is  that 
ass  your  own  V — *  Yes,'  says  the  man.  '  One 
would  not  have  thought  so,'  replied  the  other,  *  by 
your  loading  him  so  unmercifully.  You  and  your 
son  are  better  able  to  carry  the  poor  beast  than  he 
you.' — *  Any  thing  to  please,'  says  the  owner ;  and 
alighting  with  his  son,  they  tied  the  legs  of  the 
ass  together,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pole  endeavoured 
to  carry  him  upon  their  shoulders  over  the  bridge 
that  led  to  the  town.  This  was  so  entertaining  a 
sight  that  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it ; 
till  the  ass,  conceiving  a  dislike  to  the  over-complai- 
sance of  his  master,  burst  asunder  the  cords  that 
tied  him,  slipt  from  the  pole,  and  tumbled  into  the 
river.  The  poor  old  man  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home,  ashamed  and  vexed  that  by  endeavouring  to 
please  every  body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost 
his  ass  into  the  bargain. 
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I  DO  not  doubt  but  it  is  already  observed,  that  I 
write  fewer  letters  to  myself  than  any  of  my  prede- 
cessors. It  is  not  from  being  less  acquainted  with 
my  own  merit,  but  I  really  look  upon  myself  as  su- 
perior to  such  little  arts  of  fame.  Compliments, 
which  I  should  be  obliged  to  shroud  under  the  name 
of  a  third  person,  have  very  little  relish  for  me.  If 
1  am  not  considerable  enough  to  pronounce  ex  ca- 
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thedra,  that  I  Adam  Fitz-Adam  know  how  to  rally 
the  follies,  and  decide  upon  the  customs  of  the  world 
with  more  wit,  humour,  learning,  and  taste,  than  any 
man  living,  I  have  in  vain  undertaken  the  scheme 
of  this  paper.  Who  would  be  regulated  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  man,  who  is  not  the  most  self-sufficient 
person  alive?  Why  did  all  the  pretty  women  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  submit  tbe 
government  of  their  fans,  hoods,  hoops,  and  patches, 
to  the  Spectator,  but  because  he  pronounced  him- 
self the  best  critic  in  fashions  ?  Why  did  half  the 
nation  imbibe  their  politics  from  the  Craftsman,  but 
because  Caleb  d'Anvers  assured  them  that  he  under- 
stood the  maxims  of  government  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country  better  than  any  minister  or  pa- 
triot of  his  time?  Throned  as  I  am  in  a  perfect  good 
opinion  of  my  own  abilities,  I  scorn  to  taste  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  praise  from  my  own  pen — and  (to  be 
humble  for  once)  I  own,  if  there  is  any  species  of 
writing  of  which  I  am  not  perfect  master,  it  is  the 
epistolary.  My  deficience  in  this  particular  is  hap- 
pily common  to  me  with  the  greatest  men :  I  can 
even  go  farther,  and  declare  that  it  is  the  Fair  part 
of  the  creation  which  excels  in  that  province.  Ease 
without  affectation,  the  politest  expression,  the  hap- 
piest art  of  telling  news  or  trifles,  the  most  engaging 
turns  of  sentiment  or  passion,  are  frequently  found 
in  letters  from  women,  who*  have  lived  in  a  sphere 
at  all  above  the  vulgar;  while  on  the  other  side  ora- 
tors write  affectedly,  ministers  obscurely,  poets  flo- 
ridly, learned  men  pedantically,  and  soldiers  tolera- 
bly, when  they  can  spell.  One  would  not  have  one's 
daughter  write  like  Eloisa,  because  one  would  not 
have  one's  daughter  feel  what  she  felt;  yet  who  ever 
wrote  so  movingly,  so  to  the  heart  ?  The  amiable 
Madame  de  Sevigne  is  the  standard  of  easy  eug9e* 
ing  writing !  to  call  her  the  pattern  of  eloquent  wrt« 

XXVI.  1} 
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ting  will  not  be  thought  an  exaggeration,  wheja  I  re- 
|Ser  my  readers  to  her  accounts' of  the  death  of  Mar- 
shal Turenne :  some  little  fragments  of  her  letters, 
in  the  appendix  to  Ramsay's  Ufe  of  that  hero,  give 
a  stronger  picture  of  him  tnan  the  historian  was  able 
to  do  in  his  voluminous  work.  If  this  Fair  One's 
epistles  are  liable  to  any  censure,  it  is  for  a  fault  in 
which  she  is  not  likely  to  be  often  imitated,  the  ex- 
cess of  tenderness  for  her  daughter. 

The  Italians  are  as  proud  of  a  person  of  the  same 
sex :  Lucretia  Gonzago  was  ao  celebrated  for  the 
eloquence  of  her  letters  and  the  purity  of  their  style, 
that  her  very  notes  to  her  servants  were  collected 
and  published.  I  have  never  read  the  collection : 
and  indeed  one  pr  two  billeta  that  I  have  met  with, 
have  not  entirely  all  the  delicacy  of  Madame  de  Se-r 
vigne.  In  one  to  her  footman,  tne  Signora  Gonzago 
reprehends  him  for  not  readily  obeying  Bame  Lucy, 
her  housekeeper ;  and  in  another,  addressed  to  the 
same  Mrs.  Lucy,  she  says,  ^  If  Livia  will  not  be  obe- 
dient, turn  up  her  coats  and  whip  her  till  her  flesh 
be  black  and  blue,  and  the  blood  run  down  to  her 
heels/  To  be  sure  this  sounds  a  little  oddly  to 
English  ears,  but  may  be  very  elegant,  when  modu- 
lated by  the  harmony  of  Italian  liquids. 

Several  worthy  persons  have  laid  down  rules  for 
the  composition  of  letters ;  but  I  fear  it  is  an  art 
which  only  nature  can  teach.  I  remember  in  one  of 
those  books  (as  it  was  written  by  a  German)  there 
was  a  strict  injunction  not  to  mention  yourself  before 
you  had  introduced  the  person  of  your  correspond- 
ei»t :  that  is,  you  must  not  use  the  monosyllable  I 
before  the  pronoun  You.  The  Italians  have  stated 
expressions,  to  be  used  by  different  ranks  of  men, 
and  know  exactly  when  to  subscribe  themselves  the 
devoted,  or  the  most  devoted  slave  of  the  illustrious 
Of  most  eminent  persons  to  whom  they  have  the  ho-' 
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nour  to  write.  It  is  true,  in  that  country,  they  hare 
so  clogged  correspondence  with  ibrms  and  civilitiesy 
that  they  seldom  make  use  of  their  own  language^ 
but  generally  ¥rrite  to  one  another  in  French. 

Among  many  instances  of  beautiful  letters  fyom 
ladies,  and  of  the  contrary  from  our  sex,  I  shall  se- 
lect two,  which  are  very  singular  in  their  kind.  The 
comparison,  to  be  sure,  is  not  entirely  fair;  but  when 
I  mention  some  particulars  of  the  male  author,  one 
might  expect  a  little  more  elegance,  a  little  better 
orthography,  a  little  more  decorum,  and  a  good  deal 
less  absurdity,  than  seem  to  have  met  in  one  head, 
which  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  which  pre- 
tended so  much  to  literature,  and  which  had  worn 
so  long  one  of  the  first  crowns  in  Europe.  This 
personage  was  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  grandfather 
to  Charles  the  Vth.  His  reign  was  long,  sometimes 
shining,  often  unprosperous,  very  often  ignominious. 
His  fickleness,  prodigality,  and  indigence,  were  no- 
torious. The  Italians  called  him  Podd-danarij  or  the 
penny  less;  a  quality  no  more  habitual  to  him,  than 
his  propensity  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes  bj  the 
most  unbecoming  means.  He  served  under  our 
Henry  the  Eighth,  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  siege 
of  Terouenne,  for  a  hundred  crowns  a  day :  he  was 
bribed  to  the  attempt  against  Pisa,  and  bribed  to 
give  it  over.  In  short,  no  potentate  ever  undertook 
to  engage  him  in  a  treaty,  without  first  offering  him 
money.  Yet  this  vagabond  monarch,  as  if  the  an- 
nals of  his  reign  were  too  glorious  to  be  described 
by  a  plebeian  pen,  or  as  if  they  were  worthy  to  be 
described  at  all,  took  the  pains  to  write  his  own  life 
in  Dutch  verse.  There  was  another  book  of  his  com- 
position in  a  different  way,  which  does  not  reflect 
much  more  lustre  upon  his  memory  than  his  own 
Dutch  epic ;  this  was  what  he  called  his  livre  rouge ^ 
and  was  a  reg^ter  of  seventeen  mortifications  which 
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he  had  received  from  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France, 
and  which  he  intended  to  revenge  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. After  a  variety  of  shifts,  breach  of  promises^ 
alliances,  and  treaties,  he  almost  duped  his  vain 
contemporary  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  a  proposal  of 
resigning  die  empire  to  him,  while  himself  was  me- 
ditating what  he  thought  an  accession  of  dignity 
even  to  the  imperial  diadem :  in  short,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Maximilian  took  it  into  his  head  to 
canvass  for  the  Papal  Tiara.  Several  methods  were 
agitated  to  compass  this  object  of  his  ambition :  one, 
and  not  the  least  ridiculous,  was,  to  pretend  that  the 
patriarchal  dignity  was  included  in  the  imperial ;  and 
by  virtue  of  that  definition  he  really  assumed  the 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  copying  the  Pagan  lords 
of  Rome  on  his  way  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Money  he  knew  was  the  surest  method, 
but  the  least  at  his  command ;  it  was  to  procure  a 
supply  of  that  necessary  ingredient  that  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Savoy,  and  governess  of  the  Netherlands. 
*  Tres  chiere  et  tres  am6e  fylle,  j^  entendu  Tavis 
que  vous  m'avez  donn6  par  Guyllain  Pingun  notre 
garderobes,  dont  avons  encore  mieux  pense.  Et  ne 
trouvons  point  pour  nulle  resun  bon  que  nous  nous 
devons  franchement  marier,  maes  avons  plus  avant 
mys  notre  deliberation  et  volont4  de  jam^s  plus 
hanter  faem  nue.  Et  envoyons  demain  Mons.  de 
Gurce  Evesque  k  Rome  devers  le  pape  pour  trouver 
fachon  que  nous  puyssuns  accorder  avec  ly  de  nous 
prendre  pour  ung  coadjuteur,  affin  que  apres  fa 
mort  pouruns  estre  assure  de  avoer  le  papat,  et  de- 
venir  prester,  et  apres  estre  saint,  et  que  yl  vous 
sera  de  necessite  que  apres  ma  mort  vous  seres  con- 
traint  de  me  adorer,  dont  je  me  trovere  bien  glorioes. 
Je  envoye  sur  ce  ung  poste  devers  le  roy  d'Arogon 
our  ly  prier  qu'y  nous  vouUe  ayder  pour  k  ce  par- 
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Yenir,  dont  il  est  aussy  content^  moynant  que  je  re* 
signe  Tempir  k  nostre  comun  fyls  Charls,  de  tela 
aiissy  je  me  sUys  contente.  Je  cotnmance  aussy 
practiker  les  Cardinaulx,  dont  ii  C.  ou  iii  C.  mylto 
ducats  ine  ferunt  ung  grand  service^  areque  la  par- 
tialite  qui  est  deja  entre  eos.  Le  roy  d'AFOgon  k 
mand6  a  son  ambaxadeur  que  yl  veuknt  farouryser 
le  papat  a  nous*  Je  vous  prie,  ten6s  cette  matere 
eropu  secret,  ossi  bien  en  brie£P  jours  je  creins  que 
yl  faut  que  tout  le  monde  le  sache,  car  bien  mal  esti 
possible  de  pratiker  ung  tel  sy  grand  matere  secrete- 
ment,  pour  laquell  yl  faut  avoer  de  taiit  de  gens  et 
de  argent,  succurs  et  pratike,  et  a  Dii!l,  saet  de  la 
main  de  votre  bon  pere  Maximilianus  futur  pape  le 
xviii  jour  de  setembre.  Le  papa  a  encor  les  vyevers 
dub)s,  et  ne  peult  longement  fyvre.' 

This  curious  piece,  which  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
late (for  what  language  can  give  an  adequate  idea  , 
of  very  bad  old  German  French)  ?  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  letters  of  Louis  XIL,  printed 
at  Brussels,  by  Fr.  Foppens  in  1712,  It  will  De  suf- 
ficient to  inform  such  of  my  readers  as  do  not  un- 
derstand French,  that  his  imperial  majesty  acquaints 
has  beloved  daughter  that  he  designs  never  to  fre- 
quent naked  women  any  more^  but  to  use  all  his  en-, 
deavours  to  procure  the  papacy,  and  then  to  turn 
priest,  and  at  length  become  a  saint,  that  his  dear 
daughter  may  be  obliged  to  pray  to  him,  which  he 
shall  reckon  matter  of  exceeding  glory.  He  ex- 
presses great  want  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats  to  facilitate  the  business,  which  he  desires 
may  be  kept  very  secret,  though  he  does  not  doubt 
but  all  the  world  will  know  it  in  two  or  three  days ; 
and  concludes  with  signing  himself  ftiture  Pope. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  scrap  of  imperial  folly,  I  shall 
present  my  readers  with  the  other  letter  I  mentioned. 
It  waii  written  by  the  Lady  Anne^  widow  of  the 
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Earls  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke  (the  life  of  the  former 
of  whom  she  wrote),  and  heiress  of  the  great  house 
of  Cli£Pord-Cumberland,  from  which,  among  many 
noble  reversions,  she  enjoyed  the  borough  of  Appleby. 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles 
the  Second,  wrote  to  name  a  candidate  to  her  for 
that  borough :  the  brave  countess,  with  all  the  spirit 
of  her  ancestora,  and  with  all  the  eloquence  of  inde- 
pendent Greece,  returned  this  laconic  answer. 

'  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I  have  been 
neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  he  dictated  to  by 
fk  subject ;  your  man  shan't  stand. 

Anne,  Dorset,  Pembroke, 
and  Montgomery.* 
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It  has  been  imagined,  that  if  atf  ancient  inhabitant 
of  this  island,  some  old  Saxon  for  example,  or  even 
in  latter  times,  a  subject  of  one  of  our  Harrys  or  our 
Edwards,  could  rise  from  his  grave  and  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  present  generation,  he  would  never  sus- 
pect us  to  be  the  descendants  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  would  stare  about  with  surprise,  and  be  apt  to 
fancy  himself  among  a  nation  of  foreigners,  if  not 
among  a  race  of  animals  of  a  different  species.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  such  a  person  would 
be  no  less  puzzled  to  know  his  country  again,  than 
his  countrymen ;  such  a  change  would  he  find  in  the 
natural  face  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  great  increase  of  public  and 
private  buildings,  the  difference  of  architecture,  tlie 
frequent  navigation  of  riverS;  and  above  all  the  in- 
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troduction  and  whimsical  variations  of  gardening, 
have  contributed  so  effectually  to  new-dress  our 
island,  which  before  was  covered  with  rude  forests 
and  extended  marshes,  that  it  would  require  some 
time  and  pains  to  discover  her  ancient  features  under 
so  total  a  disguise.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  the  counties  adjacent  to  London,  over 
which  the  Genius  of  gardening  exercises  his  power 
so  often  and  so  wantonly,  that  they  are  usually  new- 
created  once  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  no  traces 
left  of  their  former  condition.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  gardening,  being  the  dress  of  Ma- 
ture, is  as  liable  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  as  are 
the  dresses  of  the  human  body :  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  it  in  every  age,  which  grows  antiquated, 
and  becomes  obsolete  and  ridiculous  in  the  next. 
So  that  were  any  man  of  taste  now  to  lay  out  his 
ground  in  the  style  which  prevailed  less  than  half  k 
century  ago,  it  would  occasion  as  much  astonish- 
ment and  laughter,  as  if  a  modern  beau  should  ap- 
pear in  the  drawing-room  in  red  stockings,  or  intro- 
duce himself  into  a  polite  assembly  in  one  of  my 
Lord  Foppington's  periwigs. 

What  was  the  prevailing  mode  in  Milton's  days 
may  be  guessed  from  a  passage  in  his  II  Penseroso, 
where  he  describes  retired  leiisure  taking  his  delight 
in  Tr^^giucde^s^  The  practice,  it  seems,  was  to  em- 
broider and  nourish  over  the  ground  with  curious 
knots  of  JUmtrSy  as  the  same  poet  calls  them  in  an- 
other part  of  his  works ;  and  in  this  there  was  some- 
thing of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  at  least,  though  the 
judicious  eye  could  not  help  being  displeased  with 
the  fantastic  quaintness  of  the  design. 

James  the  Second  was  deposed,  and  the  immortal 
King  William  came  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms; 
an  era  as  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  gardening  as 
in  those  of  government ;  but  far  less  auspicious  in 
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tht  fotmet  instance.  The  mournful  family  of  Yews 
oame  over  with  the  house  of  Orange ;  the  sombre 
taste  of  Holland  grew  into  vogue;  and  straight  canals, 
rectilineal  walks,  and  rows  of  dipt  evergreens  were 
all  the  mode.  It  was  the  compliment  which  England 
p«id  her  new  sovereign,  to  wear  the  dress  of  a  Dutch 
morass*  The  royal  gardens  of  Kensington,  Hamp- 
tofl-ooUrt,  and  Richmond,  set  the  example;  and 
good  whigs  distinguished  their  loyalty  by  tetchiiig 
their  plans  from  the  same  country,  which  had  the 
honour  of  producing  their  king;  a  country  never 

Ktatly  celebrated  for  taste  in  any  instance,  and 
St  of  all  in  the  article  now  under  consideration. 
But  such  were  the  errors  of  the  times ;  our  connois- 
aears  in  their  zeal  all  became  Mynheers;  and  it 
woald  probably  have  been  then  esteemed  as  great  a 
toark  of  disaffection  to  have  laid  out  ground  diflPerent 
k^va  the  true  Belgic  model)  as  it  would  be  now  to 
wear  a  white  rose  on  tlie  tenth  of  June. 

This  Dutch  absurdity,  like  all  other  follies,  had 
Ha  ran,  and  in  time  expired.  The  great  Kent  ap- 
peared at  length  in  behalf  of  nature,  declared  war 
against  the  taste  in  fashion,  and  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  artificial  ever-greens.  Gardens  were  no  longer 
fiUed  with  yews  in  the  shape  of  giants,  Noah's  ark 
cat  in  holly,  St.  George  ana  the  dragon  in  box,  cy- 
press lovers,  laurustine  bears,  and  all  that  race  of 
root-bound  monstei'S,  which  flourished  so  long,  and 
looked  so  tremendous  round  the  edges  of  every 

S ass-plat.  At  the  same  time  the  dull  uniformity  of 
signing  was  banished ;  high  walls,  excluding  the 
Couhtry,  were  thrown  down :  and  it  was  no  longer 
thought  necessary  that  every  grove  should  nod  at  a 
rival,  and  every  walk  be  paired  with  a  twin -brother. 
The  great  master  above-mentioned,  truly  the  disciple 
of  nature,  imitated  her  in  the  agreeable  wildness  and 
beautiful  irregularity  of  her  plans,  of  which  there  are 
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some  noble  examples  still  remaining,  that  abundantly 
shew  the  power  of  his  creative  genius. 

But  it  is  our  misfortune  that  we  always  run  beyond 
the  goal,  and  are  never  contented  to  rest  at  that 
point  where  perfection  ends,  and  excess  and  absur- 
dity begin.  Thus  our  present  artists  in  gardening 
far  exceed  the  wildness  of  nature ;  and  pretending  to 
improve  on  the  plans  of  Kent,  distort  their  ground 
into  irregularities  the  most  offensive  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. A  great  comic  painter  htfs  proved,  I  am  told, 
in  a  piece  every  day  expected,  that  the  line  of  beauty 
is  an  $ :  I  take  this  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
all  our  professors  of  horticulture,  who  seem  to  have 
the  most  idolatrous  veneration  for  that  crooked  letter 
at  the  tail  of  the  alphabet.  Their  land,  their  water, 
must  be  serpentine :  and  because  the  formality  of  the 
last  age  ran  too  much  into  right  lines  and  parallels^ 
a  spirit  of  opposition  carries  Qie  present  universally 
into  curves  and  mazes. 

It  was  questioned  of  some  old  mathematician »  a 
^r^at  bigot  to  his  favourite  science,  whether  he  would 
consent  to  go  to  heaven  in  any  path  that  was  not 
triangular?  It  may,  I  think,  with  equal  propriety 
be  questioned  of  a  modem  gardener,  whether  he 
would  consent  to  go  thither  in  any  path  that  is  not 
serpentine  ?  Nothing,  on  earth  at  least,  can  please 
out  of  that  model;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  paradise  itself  would  have  no  charms  for  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  unless  its  walks  be  disposed  into 
labyrinth  and  meander.  In  serious  truUi,  the  vast 
multitude  of  grotesque  little  villas,  which  grow  up 
every  summer,  within  a  certain  distance  of  London, 
and  swarm  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  are  fatal  proofs  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  na- 
tional taste.  With  a  description  of  one  of  tnese  whim- 
sical nothings,  and  with  a  few  previous  remarks  upon 
the  owner  of  it,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper. 
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8qyitfiL&^u8hi^in,  the  present  worthy  possessor 
ofBIbck-hiflT^Si  bom  at  a  little  dirty  village  in  Hert- 
foidshire,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion behind  a  writing-desk,  under  the  eye  of  his  father, 
who  was  an  attomey-at-law.  It  is  not  material  to 
relate  by  what  means  he  broke  loose  from  the  bond- 
age of  parchment,  or  by  what  steps  he  rose  from 
primseval  meanness  and  obscurity  to  his  present  sta- 
tion in  life.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  at  the 
iLge  of  forty  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  con- 
IJderable  fortune.  Beine  thus  enriched,  he  grew  am- 
bitious of  introducing  himself  to  the  world  as  a  man 
of  taste  and  pleasure :  fbr  which  purpose  he  put  an 
edging  of  silver  lace  on  his  servants'  waistcoats,  took 
into  keeping  a  brace  of  whores,  and  resolved  to  have 
a  villa.  Full  of  this  pleasing  idea,  he  purchased  an 
old  farm-house,  not  nir  distant  from  the  place  of  his 
tiativitv,  and  fell  to  building  and  planting  with  all  the 
rage  of  taste.  The  old  mansion  immediately  shot 
Up  into  gothie  spires,  and  was  plastered  over  with 
stucco :  the  walls  were  notched  into  battlements ; 
uncouth  animals  Were  set  grinning  at  one  another 
over  the  gate-posts,  and  the  hall  was  fortified  with 
fusty  swords  and  pistols,  and  a  Medusa's  head  staring 
tremendous  over  the  chimney.  When  he  had  pro- 
oeeded  thus  fkr,  he  discovered  in  good  time  that  his 
house  was  not  habitable;  which  obliged  hiiti  to  add 
two  rooms  entirely  new,  and  entirely  incoherent  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  Thus  while  one  half  is  de- 
signed to  give  you  the  idea  of  an  old  Gothic  edifice, 
the  other  half  presents  to  your  view  Venetian  win- 
dows, slices  of  pilaster,  balustrades,  and  other  parts 
of  Italian  architecture. 

A  library  of  books,  as  it  is  esteemed  an  essential 
ornament  in  a  modish  villa^  was  the  next  object  of  the 
squire's  ambition.  I  was  conducted  into  this  apart- 
ment soon  after  its  completion,  and  Could  not  help 
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obaervuig  with  some  sitrprlse  that  all  the  volumes  on 
the  shelves  were  in  duodecimo ;  at  which  expressing 
acurio8Jty,I  received  the  following  answer,  verbatim: 
'  Why,  Sir,  I'll  inform  you  how  that  matter  came  to 

iiass ;  I  ordered  my  carpenter  to  tkhle  me  up  a  neat 
Bfihionable  set  of  cases  for  the  reception  of  books, 
and  the  d — d  blundering  booby  made  all  the  shelves, 
as  you  see,  of  a  size,  only  to  hold  your  duodecimos, 
as  they  call  them ;  so  I  was  obliged,  you  know,  to 
purchase  books  of  a  proper  difaension,  and  such  as 
would  fit  the  places  they  were  to  stand  in.' 

But  the  triumph  of  his  genius  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
position  of  his  gardens,  which  contain  every  thing  in 
less  than  two  acres  of  ground.  At  your  first  entrance, 
the  eye  is  saluted  with  a  yellow  serpentine  river, 
stagnating  through  a  beautiiul  valley,  which  extends 
near  twenty  yards  in  length.  Over  the  river  is  thrown 
a  bridge,  pfrfli/  in  the  Chimte  manner,  and  a  little 
ship,  with  sails  spread,  and  streamers  ftying,  floata 
in  the  midst  of  it.  When  you  have  passed  this 
bridge,  you  enter  into  a  grove  perplexed  with  errors 
and  crooked  walks;  where  having  trod  the  same 
ground  over  and  over  again,  through  a  labyrinth  of 
horR'beam  hedges,  you  are  led  into  an  old  hermitage 
built  with  roots  of  trees,  which  the  squire  is  pleased 
to  call  St.  Austin's  cave.  Here  he  desires  you  to 
repose  yourself,  and  expects  encomiums  on  his  taste; 
after  wbich  a  second  ramble  begins  through  another 
maze  of  walks,  and  the  last  error  is  much  worse  than 
the  first.  At  length,  when  you  almost  despair  of 
ever  visiting  daylight  any  more,,  you  emerge  on  a 
sudden  in  an  open  andcircular  area,  richly  checkered 
with  beds  of  flowers,  and  embellished  with  a  little 
fountain  playing  in  the  centre  of  it.  As  every  folly 
must  have  a  name,  the  squire  informs  you,  that  b^  -may 
of  whim  he  has  christened  this  place  Lilth  MaryboHi 
at  the  upper  end  (A  which  you  are  conducted  into  a 
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pompous,  clumsy,  and  gilded  building,  said  to  be  a 
temple,  andconsecrated to  Venus;  for  nootUer reason 
which  I  could  learn,  but  because  the  squire  riots  here 
sometimes  in  vulgar  love  with  a  couple  of  orange- 
wenches,  taken  from  the  purlieus  of  the  playhouse. 
To  conclude,  if  one  wished  to  see  a  coxcomb  ex- 
pose himself  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  one  would, 
advise  him  to  build  a  villa;  which  is  the  chcf-d'auvre 
of  modern  impertinence,  and  the  most  conspicuous, 
stage  which  folly  can  possibly  mount  to  display  her- 
self to  the  world. 
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It  was  very  well  said  by  Montaigne,  '  That  all  ex- 
ternal acquisitions  receive  taste  and  colour  from  the 
internal  constitution  ;  a^  clothes  give  warmth,  not 
from  their  own  heat,  but  by  covering  and  keeping 
close  the  heat  that  is  in  ourselves,' 

Every  man's  experience  will  prove  the  truth  of 
this  observation ;  as  it  will  teach  him,  both  from  what 
he  feels  in  himself,  and  observes  in  others,  that  with- 
out a  disposition  for  happiness,  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  life  are  bestowed  upon  him  in  vain ;  and 
that  with  it,  even  a  bare  exemption  from  poverty  and 
pain  is  almost  happiness  enough. 

I  am  led  to  this  thought  by  the  following  letter, 
which  I  received  near  two  years  ago  from  a  very 
valuable  friend.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  was 
not  written  with  a  view  of  publication ;  but  as  it  pre- 
sents us  with  a  very  handsome  picture  of  domestic 
happiness,  and  instructs  us  how  an  elegant  little 
family  may  live  charitably  and  within  bounds  upon 
an  income  of  only  fifty  pounds  a  year,  1  shall  give 
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it  to  the  public  exactly  as  I  received  it.    Those  who  . 
have  feeling  hearts  will  call  it  an  entertainment ;  to 
the  rest  it  is  not  written. 

'  DEAR  SIR,  York,  June  the  14th,  1751. 

^  The  reason  that  you  have  not  heard  from  me  for 
these  last  five  weeks  is,  that  the  people  where  I  have 
been  have  engrossed  all  my  time  and  attention.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  I  have  lived 
a  complete  month  with  our  old  friend,  the  rector  of 
South-Green,  and  his  honest  wife. 

*  You  know  with  what  compassion  we  used  to  think 
of  them ;  that  a  man  who  had  mixed  a  good  deal  with 
the  world,  and  who  had  always  entertained  hopes  of 
making  a  figure  in  it,  should  foolishly,  and  at  an  age 
when  people  generally  grow  wise,  throw  away  his 
affections  upon  a  girl  worth  nothing :  and^ihat  she, 
one  of  the  liveliest  of  women,  as  well  as  the  finest, 
should  refuse  the  many  advantageous  offers  which 
were  made  her,  and  follow  a  poor  parson  to  his  living 
of  fifty  pounds  a-year,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  king- 
dom. But  I  have  learnt  from  experience  that  we  have 
been  pitying  the  happiest  couple  of  our  acquaintance. 
I  am  .impatient  to  tell  you  all  I  know  of  them. 

*  The  parish  of  South-Green  is  about  seventeen 
miles  from  this  place,  and  is  in  my  opinion  the  most 
pleasing,  spot  of  ground  in  all  Yorkshire. — I  should 
have  first  told  you,  that  our  friend,  by  the  death  of 
a  relation,  was  enabled  to  .carry  his  wife  from  London 
with  a  neat  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  in  his  pocket ; 
with  which  sum  he  has  converted  the  old  parsonage- 
house  into  a  little  palace,  and  fourteen  acfres  of  glebe 
into  a  farm  and  garden,  that  even  a  Pelham  or  a 
Southcote  might  look  upon  with  pleasure. 

^  The  house  stands  upon  an  eminence  within  the 
bending  of  a  river,  with  about  half  an  acre  of  kitchen-  . 
garden,  fenced  in  with  a  good  old  wall,  well  planted 
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with  fruit  trees.  The  river  that  almost  surrounds  this 
little  spot^  affords  them  fish  at  all  seasons.  They 
catch  trout  there,  and  plenty  of  them,  from  two  to  fire 
pounds  weight.  Before  the  house  is  a  little  lawn  with 
trees  planted  in  clumps ;  and  behind  it  a  yard  well 
stocked  with  poultry,  with  a  bam,  cow-house,  and 
dairy.  At  the  end  of  the  garden  a  draw-bridge  leads 
you  to  a  small  piece  of  ground,  where  three  or  four 
pigs  are  kept.  Here  they  are  fattened  for  pork  or 
Dacon ;  the  latter  they  cure  themselves ;  and  in  all 
my  life  I  never  eat  better. 

*  In  the  seven  years  of  this  retirement,  they  have 
so  planted  their  little  spot,  that  you  can  hardly  con* 
ceive  any  thing  more  beautiful.  The  fields  lie  all  to* 
gether,  with  pasture  ground  enough  for  two  horses 
and  as  many  cows,  and  the  rest  arable.  Every  thing 
thrives  under  their  hands.  The  hedges,  all  of  their 
own  planting,  are  the  thickest  of  any  in  the  country, 
and  within  every  one  of  them  is  a  sand-walk  between 
a  double  row  of  flowering  shrubs,  hardly  ever  out  of 
blossom.  The  produce  of  these  fields,  supplies  them 
abundantly  with  the  means  of  bread  and  beer,  and 
with  a  surplus  yearly  for  the  poor,  to  whom  they  are 
the  best  benefactors  of  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  husband  brews  ajid  the  wife  bakes ;  he  manages 
the  farm  and  she  the  dairy ;  and  both  with  such  skill 
and  industry,  that  you  would  think  them  educated 
to  nothing  else. 

^  Their  house  consists  of  two  parlours  and  a  kitcheu 
below,  and  two  bedchambers  and  a  sei*vant's  room 
above.  Their  maid  is  a  poor  woman's  daughter  in 
the  parish,  whom  they  took  at  eleven  years  old,  and 
have  made  the  handiest  girl  imaginable.  She  is  ex* 
tremely  pretty,  and  might  marry  herself  to  advan- 
tage, but  she  loves  her  mistress  so  sincerely,  that  no 
temptation  is  strong  enough  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
leave  her. 
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'  In  this  (weet  retirement  they  have  a  boy  and  a 

girl;  the  boy  six  years  old,  and  the  girl  four;  both 
of  them  the  prettiest  little  thing's  that  ever  were  born. 
The  girl  is  the  very  picture  of  her  mother,  with  the 
same  softness  of  heart  and  temper.  The  boy  is  a 
jolly  dog,  and  loves  mischief:  but  if  you  tell  him  an 
interesting  story,  he  will  cry  for  an  hour  together. 
The  husband  and  wife  constantly  go  to  bed  at  ten  ; 
and  rise  at  six.  The  business  of  the  day  is  commonly 
finished  by  dinner-time;  and  all  after  is  amusement 
and  pleasure,  without  any  set  forms.  They  are  al- 
most worshipped  by,  the  parishioners,  to  whom  the 
doctor  is  not  only  the  spiritual  director,  but  the  phy- 
sician, the  surgeon,  the  apothecary,  the  lawyer,  the 
steward,  the  friend,  and  the  cheerful  companion. 
The  best  people  in  the  country  are  fond  of  visiting 
them ;  they  call  it  going  to  see  the  wonders  of  York- 
shire, and  say  that  they  never  eat  so  heartily  as  of 
the  parson's  bacon  and  greens. 

'  1  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  that  they 
were  the  happiest  couple  of  our  acquaintance  ;  and 
now  I  will  tell  you  why  they  are  so.  In  the  first  place, 
they  love  and  are  delighted  with  each  other.  A  seven 
years'  marriage,  instead  of  lessening  their  affections, 
has  increased  them.  They  wish  for  nothing  more 
Aui  what  their  little  income  afibrds  them;  and  even 
of  that  little  they  lay  up.  Our  friend  shewed  me  his 
account  of  expenses,  or  rather  his  wife's  account; 
by  which  it  appears  that  they  have  saved  yearlyfrom 
fifteen  shillings  to  a  guinea,  exclusive  of  about  the 
same  sum,  which  they  distribute  among  the  poor,  be- 
sides barley,  wheat,  and  twenty  other  things.  Their 
only  article  of  luxury  is  tea :  but  the  doctor  says  he 
would  forbid  that,  if  his  wife  could  forget  her  Lon- 
don education.  However,  they  seldom  offer  it  but 
to  their  best  company,  and  less  than  a  pound  will 
laet  them  a  twelvemouth.  Wine  they  have  none,  nor 
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will  they  receive  it  as  a  present.  Their  constant 
drink  is  small  beer  and  ale,  both  of  which  they  brew 
in  the  highest  perfection.  Exercise  and  temperance 
keep  them  in  perpetual  health  and  ^ood-humoiir.  All 
Ihe  strife  between  them  is  who  shall  please  and  oblige 
most.  Their  favourite  amusement  is  reading :  now- 
and-then,  indeed,  our  friend  scribbles  a  little ;  but 
his  performances  reach  no  farther  than  a  short  ser- 
mon, or  a  paper  of  verses  in  praise  of  his  wife.  Every 
birth-day  of  the  lady  is  constantly  celebrated  in  this 
manner  ;  and  though  you  do  not  read  a  Swift  to  his 
Stella,  yet  there  is  something  so  sincere  and  tender 
in  these  little  pieces,  that  I  could  never  read  any  of 
them  without  tears.  In  the  fine  afternoons  and  even- 
ings they  are  walking  arm  and  arm,  with  their  boy 
and  girl,  about  their  grounds ;  but  how  cheerful, 
bow  happy !  is  not  to  be  told  you.  Their  children 
are  hardly  so  much  children  as  themselves.  But 
though  they  love  one  another  even  to  dotage,  their 
fondness  never  appears  before  company.  I  never 
saw  either  o^  them  so  much  as  playing  with  the 
other's  hand — I  mean  only  when  they  have  known  I 
was  within  sight  of  them  ;  I  have  stolen  upon  them 
unawares  indeed,  and  have  been  witness  to  such 
words  and  looks  as  have  quite  melted  me. 

*  With  this  couple,  and  in  this  retirement,  I  have 
passed  my  time  since  you  heard  from  me.  How  hap- 
pily I  need  not  say :  come  and  be  a  judge  yourself; 
they  invite  you  most  heartily. 

^  One  thing  1  had  forgot  to  tell  you  of  them.  It 
makes  no  part  of  their  happiness  that  they  can  com- 
pare themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  want 
minds  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they  do.  It  rather 
lessens  than  increases  it.  Their  own  happiness  is 
from  their  own  hearts.  They  have  every  thing  they 
wish  for  in  this  fifty  pounds  a  year  and  one  another. 
They  make  no  boast  of  themselves,  nor  find  fault 
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with  any  body.  They  are  sorry  I  am  not  ad  happy 
as  they ;  but  are  far  from  advising  me  to  retire  as 
they  have  done.  I  left  a  bank  note  of  twenty  pounds 
behind  me  in  my  room,  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  their  civilities  to  me ;  but  it  was  returned  me  thh 
morning  to  York,  in  a  manner  that  pleased  me  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  their  behaviour.  Our  friend  thank- 
ed me  for  the  favour  t  intended  him ;  but  told  me  I 
could  bestow  it  better  among  the  poor.  That  his 
wife  and  he  had  been  looking  over  the  family  ac- 
counts of  last  month,  and  that  they  found  me  a  Uiw 
shillings  in  their  debt.  That  if  I  did  not  think  they 
were  a  thousand  times  over-paid  by  the  pleasure  I 
had  given  them,  they  would  be  obliged  to  me  for  a 
pound  of  tea,  and  a  little  of  Hardham's  snuff  when  I 
got  to  London. 

*  I  hdpe  soon  to  see  you,  and  to  entertain  you  by 
the  week,  with  the  particulars  of  the  parson  and  his 
wife.    Till  then,  I  am,  SccJ 
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TwicB  in  every  year  are  solemnized  those  grand 
diversions,  with  which  our  nobility,  gentry,  and 
others,  entertain  themselves  at  Newmarket ;  and  as 
this  is  the  vernal  season  for  the  celebration  of  those 
curious  sports  and  festivals,  and  as  they  are,  at  this 
time,  likely  to  be  held  with  the  utmost  splendour 
and  magnificence,  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
amuse  my  town  readers  with  one  single  paper  upon 
the  subject. 

In  this  I  will  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  useful- 
ness of  diese  anniversary  meetings,  describiBg  the 
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manner  and  method,  of  exhibftiog  such  garnet ;  alid 
then  shew  what  benefit  mayftrise  to  the  kingdom, 
by  horse-races  in  general,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
iniat  detriment  may  happen  from  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, on  the  other,  by  their  spreadmg  too  widely  over 
the  whole  kingdom. 

I  read  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  last  week  the 
following  article: — ^  Tis  said  that^rrets  at  New* 
market  are  let  at  four  guineas  each,  for  the  time  of 
the  meeting/  What,  said  I  to  mysdf,  are  our  prin- 
dpal  nobility  content  to  lie  in  garrets,  at  such  an 
exorbitant  price,  for  the  sake  of  slich  amusements  ? 
Or  are  our  jockey-gentry,  and  tradesmen,  extrava- 
gant enough  to  throw  away  their  loose  com  (as  I  may 
{>roperly  call  it  on  this  occasion)  so  idly  and  ridicu- 
ously  ?  To  be  sure  there  is  not  a  more  noble  diver- 
sion than  this.  In  its  original,  it  was  of  ropral  insti- 
tution, and  carried  on  in  the  beginning  with  much 
hok^our  and  integrity;  but  as  the  l^st  constitution 
will  always  degenerate,  I  am  fearful  this  may  be 
grown  too  much  into  a  science,  wherein  the  adepts 
may  have  carried  matters  to  a  nicety,  not  altogether 
reconcileable  to  the  strictest  notions  of  integrity ; 
and  which  may  by  degrees,  by  their  affecting  to  be- 
come notable  in  the  profession,  corrupt  the  morals 
of  our  young  nobility.  The  language  of  the  place 
is  generally  to  be  understood  bv  the  rule  of  contra- 
ries. If  any  one  says  his  horse  is  a  pretty  good  one, 
but  as  slow  as  a  tovm-iop  (for  similes  are  much  in 
use),  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  an  exceeding 
speedy  one,  but  not  so  good  at  bottom.  If  he  men- 
tions nis  design  of  throwing  a  particular  horse  soon 
out  of  training,  you  may  be  assured  he  has  a  mind 
to  4natch  that  horse  as  soon  as  he  can ;  and  so  it  is- 
in  every  thing  else  they  throw  out.  Foreigners  who 
come  here  for  curiosity,  cannot  be  shewn  a  finer 
sight  tha^  these  races,  which  are  almost  peculiar  to 
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this  country :  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been 
sometimes  put  a  little  to  the  blush  at  incidents  that 
are  pretty  pregnant  in  the  place.  Evei^y  body  is 
dressed  so  perfectly  alike,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  his  Grace  and  his  Gfoom. 
I  have  heard  a  stranger  ask  a  man  of  quality  how 
often  he  dressed  and  watered  his  horses?  how 
much  corn,  and  bread,  and  hay,  he  gave  them  ?  how 
many  miles  they  thought  he  could  run  in  such  a 
number  of  minutes?  and  how  long  he  had  lived 
with  his  master  ?  Those  who  have  been  at  the  place 
will  not  be  surprised  at  these  mistakes ;  for  a  pair 
of  boots,  and  buckskin  breeches,  a  fustian  frocks 
with  a  leather  belt  about  it,  and  a  black  velvet  cap> 
is  the  common  covering  of  the  whole  town :  so  that 
if  the  inside  does  not  differ,  the  outside  of  my  lord 
and  his  rider  are  exactly  the  same.  There  is  anothet 
most  remarkable  affectation,  which  is  this :  those  whp 
are  known  to  have  the  most,  and  perhaps  best  horses 
of  the  place,  always  appear  themselves  on  the  very 
worst,  and  go  to  the  turf  on  some  ordinary  scrub 
tit,  scarce  worth  five  pounds.  From  persons  thus 
mounted  and  accoutred,  what  a  surprise  must  it  be 
to  hear  a  bet  offered  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  fifty; 
and  sometimes  three  hundred  to  two,  when  you 
would  imagine  the  rider  to  be  scarce  worth  a  groat ! 
In  that  circular  convention  before  the  race  begins, 
at  the  DeviFs  Ditch,  all  are  hail  fellows  well  met, 
and  every  one  is  at  liberty,  tailor,  distiller^  or  other- 
wise, to  offer  and  take  such  bets,  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per :  and  many  thousand  pounds  are  usually  Ifdd  on 
a  side.  When  the  horses  are  in  sight,  and  come 
near  Choak-Jade,  immediately  the  company  all  dis- 
perse, as  if  the  devil  rose  out  of  Lis  ditch  and  drove 
them,  to  get  to  the  turning  of  the  lands,  the  re^t- 
post,  or  som-s  other  station  they  choose,  for  seeing 
the  push  made.     Now  the  contention  becomes  imi- 
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mating.  *Ti8  delightfnl  to  see  two,  or  sometiines 
more,  of  the  most  beautifal  animals  in  the  creation, 
straggling  for  superiority,  stretching  every  muscle 
and  sinew  to  obtain  the  prize,  and  reach  the  goal ! 
to  observe  the  skill  and  address  of  the  riders,  who 
are  all  distinguished  by  different  colours,  of  white, 
Uue,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  sometimes  spurring  or 
whippmg,  sometimes'  checking  or  pulling,  to  give 
fresn  breath  and  courage !  and  it  is  often  observed 
that  the  race  is  won,  as  much  by  the  dexterity  of  the 
rider,  as  by  the*vieour  and  fleetness  of  the  animal. 

When  the  sport  is  over,  the  company  saunter  away 
towards  the  Warren-hill,  before  the  other  horses, 
left  at  the  several  stables  in  the  town,  are  rode  out 
to  take  their  evening  exercise  and  their  water.  On 
this  delightful  spot  you  may  see  at  once,  above  a 
hundred  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  in  the  universe, 
all  led  out  in  strmgs,  with  the  grooms  and  boys  upon 
them,  in  their  several  liveries,  distinguishing  each 
person  of  rank  they  belong  to.  This  is  indeed  a 
noble  sight ;  it  is  a  piece  of  grandeur,  and  an  ex- 
pensive one  too,  which  no  nation  can  boast  of,  but 
our  own.  To  this  the  crown  contributes,  not  only 
by  a  very  handsome  allowance  for  keeping  horses, 
but  also  by  giving  plates  to  be  run  for  by  horses  and 
mares  at  different  ages,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
breed,  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  them,  and  to  make 
the  breeders  extremely  careful  of  their  race  and 
genealogy. 

The  pedigree  of  these  horses  is  more  strictly  re- 
garded and  carefully  looked  into,  than  that  of  a 
knight  of  Malta.  They  must  have  no  blemished 
quarter  in  the  family  on  either  side  for  many  gene- 
rations ;  their  blood  must  have  run  pure  and  un- 
tainted, from  the  great,  great,  five  times  great  grand- 
father and  grandam,  to  be  attested  in  the  most  au- 
thentic and  solemn  manner  by  the  hand  of  the 
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breeder.  It  is  this  care  of  the  breed,  and  particu- 
larly with  an  eye  to  their  strength,  that  makes  all 
the  world  so  fond  of  our  horses.  Many  thousands 
are  carried  out  of  England  every  year ;  so  that  it  is 
become  a  trade  of  great  consequence,  and  bringps  a 
vast  balance  of  money  to  this  country  annually. 
The  French  monarch  rides  no  other  horses  but  ours, 
in  his  favourite  diversion  of  hunting.  You  may  at 
any  time  see  two  or  three  hundred  beautiful  English 
geldings  in  those  great  and  noble  stables  at  Chan- 
tilii.  Most  of  the  Germain  princes,  and  many  of  their 
nobility,  are  desirous  of  having  English  horses;  and, 

I  dare  say,  his  present  M y  of  P a,  however 

mihtaiy  his  genius  may  be,  had  rather  mount  an 
English  horse  at  a  review  of  his  troops,  than  a  breach 
at  any  siege  in  Europe. 

The  country  races  over  the  whole  kingdom,  are 
what  I  confess  give  me  some  little  disrelish  to  the 
sport.  Every  county,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it, 
is  mad  during  the  time  of  the  races.  Many  sub- 
stantial farmers  go  to  them  with  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  in  their  pockets,  and  return  without  one 
single  farthing.  Here  they  drink  and  learn  to  be 
vicious,  and  the  whole  time  is  spent  in  riot  and  dis- 
order. An  honest  butcher,  that  is  taken  in  at  a 
horse-race,  is  tempted  perhaps,  in  his  return,  to  bor- 
row an  ox,  or  a  few  sheep  of  his  neighbour,  to  make 
up  his  losses.  An  industrious  tradesman,  or  a  good 
farmer,  has  sometimes  turned  highwayman,  to  be 
even  with  the  rogue  that  bubbled  him  at  the  races. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  I  consider  only  how  much  time 
is  lost  to  all  the  labouring  men  in  this  kingdom,  by 
county  races,  the  damage  they  occasion  is  immense. 
Let  us  suppose  it  but  a  week's  labour  all  over  Eng- 
land ;  and  (if  we  consider  the  number  of  plates  in 
the  different  metropolises,  besides  the  lesser  country 
plates)  this  must  be  allowed  a  very  moderate  com- 
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fftMdom :  and  dien  let  diose  two  tngenioas  gentk- 
mea^  Mr.  Pond  and  Mr.  Heber,  however  they  may 
be  at  rarianoe  with  each  other,  jom  to  compate  how 
nrach  the  Ion  nrast  be  to  t)ie  whole  kingdom.  I 
dare  answer  for  it,  that  it  moat  amount  to  many 
bondred  thousands  of  pounds.  Bot  as  my  paper 
was  principally  designed  in  honour  of  horses,  I  will 
not  be  led  to  urge  any  thing  against  them.  Horses 
of  all  kinds  have  erer  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  Darius  was  chosen  King  of  Persia  by  the 
nek;faing  of  his  horse.  I  question  if  Alexander  him- 
self had  pushed  his  conquests  half  so  far,  if  Buce- 
phalus had  not  stooped  to  take  him  on  his  back. 
An  Emperor  of  Rome  made  his  horse  a  consul ;  and 
it  will  be  readily  owned  that  the  dignity  was  as  pro- 
perly conferred  upon  the  beast,  as  the  imperial  dia- 
dem up<m  his  master. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  short  extract 
from  Churchill's  collection  of  voyages. 

^In  Morocco  the  natives  have  a  great  respect 
lor  horses  that  have  been  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca, 
where  Mahomet  was  bom ;  they  are  called  Hadgis, 
or  saints.  Such  horses  have  their  necks  adorned 
with  strings  of  beads,  and  relics,  being  writings 
wrapt  up  in  cloth  of  gold  or  silk,  containing  the 
names  of  their  prophet :  and  when  these  horses  die, 
they  are  buried  with  as  much  ceremony,  as  the  near- 
est relations  of  their  bwners.  The  King  of  Morocco 
has  one  of  them,  whom  he  causes  to  be  led  before 
him  when  he  goes  abroad,  very  richly  accoutred, 
and  covered  with  these  writings ;  his  tsul  being  held 
up  by  a  Christian  slave,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  pot 
and  a  towel,  to  receive  the  dung  and  wipe  the  pos- 
teriors.' 


THURSDAY,  MAY  3,  1753. 


The  rollowing  letter  had  appeared  earlier  in  the 
World,  if  its  length  or  (what  at  present  happens  to 
be  the  same  thing)  its  merit  had  not  been  so  great. 
I  have  been  trying  to  shorten  it,  without  robbing  it 
of  beauties ;  but  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
I  find  that  the  spirit  of  it  is  (as  the  human  soul  is 
imagined  to  be  by  some  ancient  philosophers)  tolus 
in  lolo,  ei  lotus  in  qvalibet  parte.  1  have,  therefore, 
changed  the  form  of  my  prayer,  choosing  rather 
to  present  my  readers  with  an  extraordinary  half- 
sheet,  than  to  keep  from  them  any  longer  what  was 
necessary  for  their  instruction.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  shall  never  think 
myself  obliged  to  repeat  my  complaisance,  but  to 
those  of  my  correspondents,  who,  like  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  can  inform  me  of  their  grievances  with  all 
the  elegance  of  wit. 

'ToMr.Fitz-Adam. 
■SIR. 

'  I  consider  you  as  supplemental  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  take  your  authority  to  begin  where  the 
power  of  the  law  ends.  The  law  is  intended  to  stop 
the  progress  of  crimes  by  punishing  them  ;  your 
paper  seems  calculated  to  check  the  course  of  follies 
by  exposing  them.  May  you  be  more  successful  in 
the  latter  than  the  law  is  in  the  former  ! 

'  Upon  this  principle  I  shall  lay  my  case  plainly 
before  you,  and  desire  your  publication  of  it  as  a 
warning  to  others.  Though  it  may  seem  ridiculous 
to  many  of  your  readers,  I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  that 
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it  U  a  very  serioas  one  to  me,  notwithstanding  the 
ill-natured  comfort  which  I  might  have,  of  thinking 
it  of  late  a  very  common  one. 

*  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  reasonable  paternal  estate 
in  my  county,  and  serve  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  it. 
Having  what  b  called  a  very  good  family  interest^ 
nnr  election  encumbered  my  estate  with  a  mortgage 
of  only  five  thousand  pounds ;  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  clear,  being  obliged,  by  a  good  place 
which  I  have  got  since,  to  live  in  town,  and  in  all 
the  best  company,  nine  months  in  the  year.  I  married 
suitable  to  my  circumstances.  My  wife  wanted  nei- 
ther fortune,  beauty,  nor  understanding.  Discretion 
and  good-humour  on  her  part,  joined  to  good  na- 
ture and  good  manners  on  mine,  made  us  live  com- 
fortably together  for  eighteen  years.    One  son  and 
one  daughter  were  our  only  children.  We  complied 
with  custom  in  the  education  of  both.   My  daughter 
learned  some  French  and  some  dancing ;  and  my 
son  passed  nine  years  at  Westminster-school  in 
learning  the  words  of  two  languages,  long  since 
dead,  and  not  yet  above  half  revived.   When  I  took 
him  away  from  school,  I  resolved  to  send  him  di- 
rectly abroad,  having  been  at  Oxford  myself.    My 
wife  approved  of  my  design,  but  tacked  a  proposal 
of  her  own  to  it,  which  she  urged  with  some  ear- 
nestness. "  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  I  think  you  do  very 
rieht  to  send  George  abroad,  for  I  love  a  foreign 
education,  though  1  shall  not  see  the  poor  boy  a 
great  while  :  but  since  we  are  to  part  for  so  long  a 
time,  why  should  we  not  take  that  opportunity  of 
carrying  him  ourselves  as  far  as  Paris  ?  The  journey 
is  nothing;   very  little  farther  than  to  our  own  house 
in  the  north ;   we  shall  save  money  by  it ;  for  every 
thing  is  very  cheap  in  France ;  it  will  form  the  girl, 
who  is  of  a  right  age  for  it; .  and  a  couple  of  months 
with  a  fi^ood  French  and  dancing  master  will  perfect 
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her  in  both,  and  give  her  an  air  and  manner  that 
will  help  her  off  in  these  days,  when  husbands  are 
not  plenty,  especially  for  girls  with  only  five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  their  fortunes.  Several  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  have  lately  taken  trips  to  Paris,  have 
told  me,  that  to  be  sure  we  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  going  there.  Besides,  my  dear,  as  neither 
you  nor  1  have  ever  been  abroad,  this  little  jaunt 
will  amuse  and  even  improve  us ;  for  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  into  all  the  best  company 
at  Paris." 

'  My  wife  had  no  sooner  ended  her  speed  (which 
I  easily  perceived  to  be  the  result  of  meditation)  than 
my  daughter  exerted  all  her  little  eloquence  in  se- 
conding her  mother's  motion.  ^'  Ay,  dear  papa/'  said 
she,  ^'  let  us  go  with  brother  to  Paris ;  it  will  be  the 
charmingest  thing  in  the  world :  we  shall  see  all  the 
newest  fashions  there ;  I  shall  learn  to  dance  at  Mar- 
seille ;  in  short,  I  slmll  be  quite  another  creature 
after  it.  You  see  how  my  cousin  Kitty  was  improved 
by  going  to  Paris  last  year;  I  hardly  knew  her 
again  when  she  came  back :  do,  dear  papa,  let  us  go." 

*  The  absurdity  of  the  proposal  struck  me  at  first, 
and  I  foresaw  a  thousand  inconveniences  in  it, 
though  not  half  so  many  as  I  have  since  felt.  How- 
ever, knowing  that  direct  contradiction,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  best  arguments,  was  not  the  likeliest 
method  to  convert  a  female  disputant,  I  seemed  a 
little  to  doubt,  and  contented  myself  with  saying, 
''  That  I  was  not  at  first  sight  at  least,  sensible  of  the 
many  advantages  which  they  had  enumerated ;  but. 
that  on  the  contrary  I  apprehended  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  journey,  and  many  inconveniences  in 
consequence  of  it.  That  I  had  not  observed  many 
men  of  my  age  considerably  improved  by  their  tra- 
vels; but  that  I  had  lately  seen  many  women, of 
hers,  become  very  ridiculous  by  theirs;  and  that  for 
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mg^  dattghter,  m  the  hod  not  a  fina  foitane,  i  saw 
aoneceatityof  berbemf^aftiielady/'  Here  tlie  girl 
iateirapted  me,  with  tayngy  '^  For  tet  very  reason, 
papa,  1  thaald  he  a  fine  kulj.  Beingp  in  mshion  ie 
often  a»  good  aa being  a  (brtuae;  and  I  bare  known 
ak^  dresa,  and  acconpliBlnnenia^  etand  many  a  wo- 
man instoadatfafortune*^ — ^  N«jr,tobesu|e/'  added 
mjf  wife,  ^tha  girl  is  in  Ae  liglit  in  tnat ;  and  if 
mA  ber  Bguie  ebe  gala  a  certain  air  and  manner,  I 
eannot  see  whj  the  may  not  reatonably  hope  to  be 
as  advantageously  married  as  Lady  Betty  Townly, 
<  or  tfit  tiro  Miss  BeUairs,  who  had  none  of  them 
wuA  gMd  fiurtanes.''  I  fbnnd  by  all  this,  that  the 
attedL  upon  me  was  a  concerted  one^  and  that  botli 
my  wife  and  daughter  were  stroi^ly  infected  with 
imt  mi^ratiag  distemper,  which  huf  of  kite- been  so 
qndemieal  im  this  kmcdom,  and  which  annually 
eaniia  snch  nnmbers  oronr pritate  families  to  Parie^ 
la  eaqfipse  dMunsehres  there  as  English,  and  beve, 
after  their  retumr  as.  Fienctw  insomaoh  that  I  am 
aanred  that  the  French  eaU  thoae  swarms  of  Eng- 
lish which  now„  in  a  manner,  orennm  France,  a  se- 
cond incarsion  of  the  Groths  and  Vandals. 

*  I  endeaFOored  aa  well  as  I  cosdd  to  avert  this 
impending  Mtjf  by  delays  and  gaatle  persuasions, 
bat  in  vain;  the  attacks  upon  me  were  dauy  repeated, 
and  sometimes  enforced  by  tears.  At  last  I  yielded^ 
&om  mere  good-aalaca,  to  iAib  joint  impertmiities  of 
a  wife  and  danghter  whom  i  loved ;  not  to  mention 
IIm  love  of  ease  and  domestic  quiet,  which  is,  much 
oftener  dwn  we  care  to  own^  the  true  motive  of 
many  things  that  we  either  do  or  omit 

*  My  oeosent  being  thua  extorted,  onr  setting  ont 
waa  pressed.  The  journey  wanted  no  preparations ; 
wa  stioaid  flad  every  thing  in  France.  My  daugh^ 
ter,  who  spoke  some  Frendi,  and  my  son's  governor, 
who  was  m  Swiaa,  were  to*  be  our  interpreters  upon 
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the  road ;  and  when  we  came  to  Paris,  a  French  ser- 
vant 01  two  would  make  all  easy. 

'  But,  as  if  Providence  had  a  miod  to  punish  our 
folly,  our  whole  journey  wa6  a  series  of  distresses. 
We  had  not  sailed  a  league  from  Dover,  before  a 
violent  storm  arose,  in  which  we  had  like  to  have 
been  lost.  Nothing  could  equal  our  fears  but  out 
sickness,  which  perhaps  lessened  them  :  at  last  we 
got  iato  Calais,  where  the  iueKorable  custoni'house 
officers  took  away  half  the  few  things  which  we  had 
carried  with  ua.  We  hired  some  chaises,  which 
proved  to  be  old  and  shattered  ones,  and  broke  down 
withualat  least  every  ten  niilea.  Twice  we  were 
overturned,  and  some  of  us  hurt,  though  there  are  no 
bad  roads  in  France.  At  length,  the  sixth  day,  we 
got  to  Paris,  where  our  banker  had  provided  a  very 
good  lodging  for  us ;  that  is,  very  good  rooms,  very 
well  furnished,  and  very  dirty.  Here  the  great  scene 
opens.  My  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  been  a  good 
deal  disheartened  by  our  distresses,  recovered  their 
spirits,  and  grew  extremely  impatient  for  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  necessary  trades -people,  when  luckily 
our  banker  and  his  lady,  informed  of  our  arrival, 
came  to  make  us  a  visit, — He  graciously  brought  me 
five  thousand  livres,  which  he  assured  me  was  not 
more  than  what  would  be  necessary  for  our  first  set- 
ting out,  as  he  called  it ;  while  his  wife  was  pointing 
out  to  mine  the  most  compendious  method  of  spend- 
ing three  times  as  much.  I  told  him  that  1  hoped 
that  sum  would  be  very  near  suflicient  for  the  whole 
time;  to  which  he  answered  coolly,  "  No,  Sir, 
nor  six  times  that  sum,  if  you  propose,  as  to  be  sure 
you  do,  to  appear  here  komiitement."  This  I  confess 
startled  me  a  good  deal ;  and  I  called  out  to  my 
wife,  "  Do  you  hear  that,  child!"  She  replied,  un- 
moved, "  Yes,  my  dear;  but  now  that  we  are  here, 
theie  is  no  help  ior  it ;  it  is  but  once,  upon  an  extra- 
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ordinary  occasion ;  and  one  would  not  care  to  ap« 
pear  among  strangers  like  scrubs.''  I  made  no  an- 
swer to  this  solid  reasoning,  but  resolved  within  my- 
self to  shorten  our  stay,  and  lessen  our  follies  as 
much  as  I  could.  My  banker,  after  having  charged 
himself  with  the  care  of  procuring  me  a  cardsse  de 
remise  and  a  valet  de  place  for  the  next  day,  which 
in  plain  English  is  a  hired  coach  and  a  footman,  in- 
vited us  to  pass  all  the  next  day  at  his  house,  where 
he  assured  us  that  we  should  not  meet  with  bad 
company.  He  was  to  carry  me  and  my  son  before 
dinner  to  see  the  public  buildings,  and  his  lady  was 
to  call  upon  my  wife  and  daughter  to  carry  them  to 
the  genteelest  shops,  in  order  to  fit  them  out  to  ap^ 
pear  honnitement.  The  next  morning  I  amused  my- 
self very  well  with  seeing,  while  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter amused  themselves  still  better  by  preparing  them- 
ftelves  for  being  seen,  till  we  met  at  dinner  at  our 
banker's ;  who,  by  way  of  sample  of  the  excellent 
company  to  which  he  was  to  introduce  us,  presented 
to  us  an  Irish  abb6,  and  an  Irish  captain  of  Clare's ; 
two  attainted  Scotch  fugitives,  and  a  young  Scotch 
3urgeon  who  studied  midwifery  at  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
It  is  true,  he  lamented  that  Sir  Harbottle  Bumper 
and  Sir  Clotworthy  Guzzledown,  with  their  families, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  us,  happened  unfortu- 
nately to  have  been  engaged  to  go  and  drink  brandy 
at  Nucilly.  Though  this  company  sounds  but  in- 
differently, and  though  we  shoula  have  been  very 
sorry  to  nave  kept  it  in  London,  I  can  assure  you. 
Sir,  that  it  was  the  best  we  kept  the  whole  time  we 
were  at  Paris. 

^  I  will  omit  many  circumstances  which  gave  me 
uneasiness,  though  they  would,  probably  afford  some 
entertainment  to  your  readers,  that  I  may  hasten  to 
the  most  material  ones. 

'  In  about  three  days  the  several  mechanics,  who 
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were  charged  with  the  oare  of  dusguising  my  wife 
and  daughter,  brought  home  their  respective  parts  of 
this  transformation,  in  order  that  they  might  appear 
honnitement.  More  than  the  whole  morning  was  em- 
ployed in  this  operation ;  for  we  did  not  sit  down  to 
dinner  till  near  fire  o'clock.  When  my  wife  and 
daughter  came  at  last  into  the  eating  room,  where  I 
had  waited  for  them  at  least  two  hours,  I  was  so 
struck  with  their  transformation,  that  I  could  neither 
conceal  nor  express  my  astonishment  ^<  Now,  my 
dear,"  said  my  wife,  **  we  can  appear  a  little  like 
Christians.*' — "  And  strollers  too,"  replied  I :  "  for 
such  have  I  seen,  at  Southwark  fair,  the  respectable 
Sysigambis,  and  the  lovely  Parisatis.  This  cannot 
surely  be  serious  l" — "  Very  serious,  depend  upon  it, 
my  dear,"  said  my  wife ;  "  and  pray,  by  the  way, 
what  may  there  be  ridiculous  in  it  ?  No  such  Sysi<^ 
gambis  neither,'*  continued  she ;  **  Betty  is  but  six* 
teen,  and  you  know  I  had  her  at  four-and-twenty/' 
As  I  found  that  the  name  of  Sysigambis,  carrying 
an  idea  of  age  along  with  it,  vfBS  offensive  to  my 
wife,  I  waved  the  parallel ;  and  addressing  myself 
in  common  to  my  wife  and  daughter,  I  told  them, 
''  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  painter  now  at  Paris, 
who  coloured  much  higher  than  Rigault,  though  he 
did  n6t  paint  near  so  like;  for  that  I  could  hardly 
have  guessed  them  to  be  the  pictures  of  themselves." 
To  this  they  both  answered  at  once, ''  That  red  Was 
not  paint ;  that  no  colour  in  the  world  wzs  ford  but 
white,  of  which  they  protested  they  had  none.  "  But 
how  do  you  like  my  pompon^  papa !"  continued  my 
daughter ;  **  is  it  not  a  charming  one  ?  I  think,  it  is 
prettier  than  mamma's." — "  It  may,  child,  for  any 
thing  that  I  know ;  because  I  do  not  know  what  part 
of  ^1  this  frippery  thy  pompon  is." — "  It  is  this, 
papa,"  replied  the  girl,  putting  up  her  hand  to  her 
head,  and  shewing  me  in  the  middle  of  her  hair  a 
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complication  of  shceds  and  rags  of  velvets,  feathers 
tod  ribands,  stuck  with  false  stones  of  a  thousand 
colours,  and  placed  awry.  *'  But  what  hast  thou 
done  to  thy  hair,  child !"  said  I ;  ^'  is  it  blue  ?  Is  that 
painted  too  by  the  same  eminent  hand  that  coloured 
thy  cheeks  ?" — "  Indeed,  papa,"  answered  the  girl, 
**  as  I  told  you  before,  tiiere  is  no  painting  in  the 
ease ;  but  what  gives  my  hair  that  bluish  cast  is  the 
gray  powder,  which  has  always  that  effect  upon 
dark-coloured  hair,  and  sets  off  the  complexion  won- 
derfully."— "  Gray  powder,  child !"  saidjl,  with  some 
surprise :  ''  Gray  nairs  I  knew  were  venerable ;  but 
till  this  moment  I  never  knew  that  they  were  gen- 
teel."— "  Extremely  so,  with  some  complexions,*' 
said  my  wife ;  ''but  it  does  not  suit  with  mme,  and  I 
never  use  it." — "  You  are  much  in  the  right,  my 
dear,"  replied  I,  "  not  to  play  with  edge-tools. 
Leave  it  to  the  girl."  This,  which  was  perhaps  too 
hastily  said,  and  seemed  to  be  a  second  part  of  the 
Sjrsigambis,  was  not  kindly  taken ;  my  wife  was  si- 
lent all  dinner-time,  and  I  vainly  hoped,  ashamed. 
My  daughter,  drunk  with  dress  and  sixteen,  kept  up 
the  conversation  with  herself,  till  the  long-wished- 
for  moment  of  the  opera  came,  which  separated  us, 
and  left  me  time  to  reflect  upon  the  extravagances 
which  I  had  already  seen,  and  upon  the  still  greater 
which  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  dread. 

'  From  this  period  to  the  time  of  our  return  to 
England,  every  day  produced  some  new  and  shining 
folly,  and  some  improper  expense.  Would  to  God 
that  they  had  ended  as  they  began,  with  our  jour- 
ney !  but  unfortunately  we  have  imported  them  all. 
I  no  longer  understand,  or  am  understood,  in  mv 
family.  I  hear  of  nothing  but  le  bon  ion.  A  Frencn 
valet  de  chambre,  who  I  am  told  is  an  excellent 
servant  and  fit  for  every  thing,  is  brought  over  to 
curl  my  wife's  and  my  daughter's  hair,  to  mount  a 
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dessert f  as  they  call  it,  and  occagionally  to  annoiatcp 
visits.  A  very  slatternly,  dirty,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  very  genteel  French  maid,  is  appropriated  tp 
the  use  of  my  daughter.  My  meat  too  is  as  much 
disguised  in  the  dressing  by  a  French  cook,  as  my 
wife  and  my  daughter  are  by  their  red,  their  pom- 
pons, their  scraps  of  dirty  gauze,  flimsy  satins,  and 
black  caUcoes ;  not  to  mention  their  affected  broken 
English,  and  mangled  French,  which  jumbled  to- 
gether compose  their  present  language.  My  French 
and  English  servants  quarrel  daily,  and  fight,  for 
want  of  words  to  abuse  one  another.  My  wife  is 
become  ridiculous  by  being  translated  into  French, 
and  the  version  of  my  daughter  will,  I  dare  say, 
hinder  many  a  worthy  English  gentlemsm  from  at- 
tempting to  read  her.  My  expense  (and  conscr 
quently  my  debt)  increases ;  and  I  am  made  more 
unhappy  by  follies,  than  most  other  people  are  by 
crimes. 

*  Should  you  think  fit  to  publish  this  my  case,  to- 
gether with  some  observations  of  your  own  upon  it, 
I  hope  it  may  prove  a  useful  Pharos,  to  deter  private 
English  families  from  the  coast  of  France. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

R.D.' 

My  correspondent  has  said  enough  to  caution 
English  gentlemen  against  carrying  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  Paris  ;  but  I  shall  add  a  few  words  of 
my  own,  to  dissuade  the  ladies  themselves  from  any 
inclination  to  such  a  vagary.  In  the  first  place,  I 
assure  them,  that  of  all  Freach  ragouts  there  is  none 
to  which  an  Englishman  has  so  little  appetite  as  an 
English  lady  served  up  to  him  d  la  Frangoise.  Next 
I  beg  leave  to  inform  them,  that  the  French  taste 
in  beauty  is  so  different  from  ours,  that  a  pretty 
English  woman  at  Paris,  instead  of  meeting  with 
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diat  ftdmirabbn  which  her  vanity  hopes  for,  is  con- 
sidered only  as  a  handsome  corpse ;  and  if,  to  put 
B  little  life  into  her,  soma  of  her  compassionate 
friendrt  there  should  persuade  her  to  lay  od  a  great 
deal  of  rouge,  in  English  called  paint,  she  must  con- 
tinue to  wear  it  to  extreme  old  age ;  unless  she  pre- 
fers a  spot  of  real  yellow  (the  certain  consequence 
of  paint)  to  an  arUGcial  one  of  red.  And  lastly,  I 
propose  it  to  their  consideration,  whether  the  deli- 
cacy of  an  English  lady's  mind  may  not  partake  of 
the  nature  of  some  high-flavoured  wines,  which  will 
not  admit  of  being  carried  abroad,  though  under 
right  management,  they  are  admirable  at  home. 
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■ToMit.  Fitz-Adam. 
'SIR, 

/  '  The  present  age  is  overrun  with  romances,  and 
yet  so  strong  does  the  appetite  for  them  continue, 
that  as  Otway  says  on  a  less  delicate  occasion, 

every  rank  foul  goes  dowu. 

'  I  am  not  surprised  that  any  sketch  of  human  ■ 
nature,  howsoever  imperfect,  should  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  generality  of  readers.  We  are  easily 
deUghted  with  pictures  of  ourselves,  and  are  some- 
times apt  to  fancy  a  strong  likeness  where  there  is 
not  even  the  least  resemblance.  Those  great  mas- 
ters of  every  movement  of  the  human  mind.  Homer 
and  Shakspeare,  knew  well  this  propensity  of  our 
dispositions.  The  latter,  from  the  nature  of  his 
writings,  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  open- 
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ing  the  most  minute  avenues  of  the  heart.  The 
fortneT,  though  his  province  was  more  confined,  has 
let  no  occasion  pass  of  exerting  this  efTecting  talent. 
He  has  not  only  contrasted  a  vast  variety  of  charac- 
ters, and  given  all  the  passions  their  full  play,  but 
even  in  the  stiller  parts  of  his  works,  the  similes  and 
descriptions,  everything  is  full  of  human  life.  It  is 
the  Carian  woman  who  stains  the  ivory  ;  if  a  torrent 
descends  from  the  mountains,  some  cottager  trem- 
bles at  the  sound  of  it ;  and  the  fine  broken  land- 
scape  of  rocks  and  woods  by  moonlight  has  a  shep- 
herd to  gaze  at  and  admire  it. 

'  But  it  is  not  with  such  painters  as  these  that  1 
am  at  present  concerned.  They  drew  really  from 
nature ;  and  a^a  have  felt  and  applauded  the  truth 
of  their  designs.  Whereas  our  modern  artists  (if  we 
may  gae&a  from  the  motley  representations  they  give 
us  of  OUT  species)  are  so  far  from  having  studied  the 
natures  of  other  people,  that  they  seldom  seem  to 
have  the  least  acquaintance  with  themselves. 

'  The  writers  of  heroic  romance,  or  the  Loves  of 
Philodoxus  and  Urania,  professedly  soar  above  na- 
ture. They  introduce  into  their  descriptions  trees, 
water,  air,  &c.  like  common  mortals  ;  but  then  all 
their  rivers  are  clearer  than  crystal,  and  every  breeze 
is  impregnated  with  the  spices  of  Arabia.  The  man- 
ners of  their  personages  seem  full  as  extraordinary 
to  our  gross  ideas.  We  arc  apt  to  suspect  the  vir- 
tue of  two  young  people  who  are  rapturously  in  lOve 
with  each  other,  and  who  travel  whole  years  in  one 
another's  company  ;  though  we  are  expiiessly  told, 
that  at  the  close  of  every  evening,  when  they  retire 
to  rest,  the  hero  leans  his  head  against  a  knotted 
oak,  whilst  the  heroine  seeks  the  friendly  shelter  of 
a  distant  myrtle.  This,  I  say,  seems  to  us  a  little 
unnatural;  however,  it  is  not  of  dangerous  example. 
There  can  no  harm  follow  if  unexperienced  peisotiB 
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should  endeavour  to  imitate  what  may  be  tibought 
iiUDUtable.  Should  our  virgins  arrive  but  half  way 
towards  the  chastity  of  a  Parthenia,  it  will  be  some* 
thing  gained  ;  and  we,  who  have  had  learned  edu- 
cations, know  the  power  of  early  prejudices ;  some 
of  us  having  emulated  the  public  spirit,  and  other 
obsolete  virtues  of  the  old  Grecians  and  Romans,  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  some  of  us  later,  even  to 
twenty  or  one-and-twenty. 

*  But  peace  be  to  the  manes  of  such  authors.  They 
have  lone  enjoyed  that  elysium  which  they  so  fre- 
quently aescribed  on  earth.  The  present  race  of 
romance-writers  run  universally  into  a  different  ex- 
treme. They  spend  the  little  art  they  are  masters 
of  in  weaving  into  intricacies^the  more  familiar  and 
more  comical  adventures  of  a  Jack  Slap,  or  a  Betty 
Sailet.  These,  though  they  endeavour  to  copy  after 
a  very  great  original,  I  choose  to  call  our  writers  bc" 
kno  nature ;  because  very  few  of  them  have  as  yet 
found  out  their  master's  peculiar  art  of  writing  upon 
low  subjects  without  writing  in  a  low  manner.     Ro- 

w^mances,  judiciously  conducted,  are  a  very  pleasing 
way  of  conveying  instruction  to  all  parts  of  life.  But 
to  dwell  eternally  upon  orphan-beggars,  and  serving- 
men  of  low  degree^  is  certainly  what  I  have  called  it, 
writing  below  nature  ;  and  is  so  far  from  conveying 
instruction,  that  it  does  not  even  afford  amusement. 

*  The  writers  below  nature  have  one  advantage  in 
common  with  the  writers  above  it,  that  the  originals 
they  would  seem  to  draw  from  are  no  where  to  be 
found.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  former  are 
undoubtedly  children  of  the  imagination ;  and  those 
of  the  latter,  if  they  are  not  sdl  of  them  incapable  of 
reading  their  own  adventures,  are  at  least  unable  to 
inform  us  by  writing  whether  the  representations  of 

^  them  are  just,  and  whether  people  in  their  station  did 
ever  think  or  act  in  the  manner  they  are  described 
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to  have  done.  Yet  the  authors,  even  in  this  purti- 
cular,  are  not  quite  so  secure  as  they  imagine ;  for 
wben^  towards  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  vc^ume, 
the  He  or  She  of  the  f»ece  (as  b  usually  the  custom) 
emerges  into  what  they  call  genteel  life,  the  whi^ 
dieat  is  frequently  diseovered.  From  seeing  their 
total  ignorance  of  what  they  are  then  describing,  we 
on  good  grounds  conclude  that  they  are  equally  ui^ 
acquainted  with  the  inferior  parts  o^  life,  thou^  we 
are  not  able  to  detect  the  falsehood.  Bath,  one  shbtdd 
iBsagine,  the  easiest  place  in  the  world  to  get  a  tho* 
rou^  knowledge  c^ :  and  yet  I  ^ave  observed  in 
books  of  HoAS  kind,  several  representations  of  it  so 
excessively  erroneous,  that  they  not  only  shewed  the 
authors  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manners  of 
Uviag  there,  but  of  the  geography  of  the  town. 

'  But  it  is  not  the  ignorance  of  these  writers  whidi 
I  woiild  principally  complain  of;  though  of  that,  as 
a  censor,  you  ougM  to  take  notice,  and  should  assure 
our  young  men  and  young  women  that  they  may 
read  fifty  volumes  of  this  sort  of  trash,  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  phrase  which  is  perpetually  in  their 
mouths,  know  nothing  of  life.  The  tlung  I  chiefly  find 
fault  with  is  their  extreme  indecency.  There  art 
certain  vices  which  the  vulgar  call  fun,  and  the  peof4e 
of  fashion  gallantry ;  but  tibe  middle  rank,  and  thoM 
of  the  gentry  who  continue  to  go  to  church,  still  stig- 
matize them  by  the  opprobrious  names  of  fomicatioii 
and  adultery.  These  are  confessed  to  be  in  some 
measure  detrimental  to  society,  even  by  those  who 
practise  them  most;  at  least,  they  are  allowed  to  be 
so  in  aU  but  themselves.  This  being  the  case,  why 
should  our  novel-writers  take  so  much  pains  to  spread 
these  enormities  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  in  excuse 
that  they  write  nonsense  upon  these  subjects  as  well 
as  others;  for  nonsense  itself  is  dangerous  here* 
The  most  absurd  ballads  in  the  streets,  without  the 
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least  glimmering  of  meaning,  tecommend  themselves 
every  day  both  to  the  great  and  small  vulgar  only 
by  obscene  expressions.  Here,  therefore,  Mr.  Fitz- 
Adam,  you  should  interpose  your  authority,  and  for- 
bid your  readers  (whom  I  will  suppose  to  be  all  per- 
•6ns  who  can  read)  even  to  attempt  to  open  any  novel, 
or  romance,  unlicensed  by  you;  unless  it  should 
happen  to  be  stamped  Richardson  or  Fielding. 

*  Your  power  should  extend  likewise  to  that  inun. 
dation  of  obscenity  which  is  daily  pouring  in  from 
France;  and  whicn  has  too  frequently  the  wit  and 
humour  of  a  Crebillon  to  support  it.  Iiie  gentlemen, 
who  never  read  any  thing  else,  will  I  know  be  at  a 
loss  for  amusement,  and  ^el  their  half-hour  of  morn- 
ing hang  rather  too  heavy  on  their  hands.  But  surely, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  when  they  consider  the  good  of  their 
country  (and  all  of  them  have  that  at  heart)  they  will 
consent  to  meet  a  little  sooner  at  the  hazard-table, 
or  wile  away  the  tedious  interval  in  studying  new 
chances  upon  the  cards. 

^  If  it  be  said  that  the  heroic  romances,  which  I 
have  recommended  for  their  virtue,  are  themselves 
too  full  of  passionate  breathings  upon  some  occasions, 
I  allow  the  charge;  but  am  of  opinion  that  these 
can  do  little  more  harm  to  the  minds  of  young  ladies, 
than  certain  books  of  devotion,  which  are  put  into 
their  hands  by  aunts  and  erandmothers;  the  writers 
of  which,  from  having  suffered  the  softer  passions  to 
mix  too  strongly  with  their  zeal  for  religion,  are  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  amorous  divines. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

I.T.' 
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Though  the  following  letter  came  a  little  out  of 
time  for  this  week's  publication,  yet  in  compliment  to 
the  subject,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  writer,  I  or- 
dered that  a  very  elaborate  essay  of  my  own,  already 
at  the  press,  should  withdraw  and  give  place  to  it. 

*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 

'  It  is  either  an  observation  of  my  own,  or  of  some 
very  wise  man,  whose  name  I  forget,  that  where  true 
learning  is,  true  virtue  cannot  be  far  off.  The  rigid 
and  exemplary  life  which  every  individual  in  our 
learned  professions  is  so  well  known  to  lead,  might 
be  sufficient  to  evince  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
if  I  could  content  myself  with  a  single  argument; 
where  many  are  at  hand.  To  descend  a  little  lower 
than  the  learned  professions,  why  are  all  parish  clerks 
orthodox  Christians,  all  apothecaries  communicative 
men,  or  all  justices  of  the  peace  upright  men,  but  bb 
their  professions  are  in  some  degree  akin  to  divi- 
nity, physic,  and  the  law  ? 

*  If  we  carry  our  inquiries  into  the  city,  we  shall 
find  those  vocations,  where* most  knowledge  is  re-^ 
quired,  to  be  most  productive  of  the  civilities  of  life. 
Thus  the  merchant  who  writes  his  letters  in  French, 
is  a  better  bred  man  than  his  neighbour  the  shop* 
keeper,  who  understands  no  language  but  his  own 
while  the  shopkeeper,  who  is  able  to  read -and  write, 
and  keep  his  accounts  in  a  book,  is  a  more  civilized 
person  than  his  landlord  at  the  Horns,  who  scores 
only  in  chalk.  •     j 
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'  We  shall  be  more  and  more  of  this  opinion  if  we 
look  a  little  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  those 
people  who  hdve  no  pretensions  to  literature.  Who 
drinks  or  swears  more  than  a  country  squire  ?  Who 
(according  to  his  own  confession)  has  been  the  ruin 
of  so  many  innocents  as  a  fine  gentleman?  Why 
(according  to  Pope)  is  every  woman  a  rake  in  her 
heart,  or  why  (according  to  truth)  is  almost  every 
woman  of  fashipn  a  rake  in  practice,  but  from  the 
deplorable  misfortune  of  an  uideamed  education  ? 

'  But  the  last  and  best  argument  to  prove  that 
learning  and  virtue  are  cause  and  effect,  remains  still 
*to  be  produced,  And  here  let  me  ask,  if,  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  this  present  May,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fiflty-three,  it  has  been  once 
known  that  an  author  was  an  immoral  man  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  universally  allowed  that  he  is  the 
most  virtuous  of  mankind  ?  To  deny  that  he  is  the 
most  learned,  would  be  a  greater  degree  of  absurdity 
than  I  can  conceive  any  person  to  be  guilty  of ;  \ 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  his  virtues.  What 
the  apostle  says  of  charity,  may  as  truly  be  said  of 
an  author ;  He  svffereth  long^  md  is  kind  ;  he  beareth 
aU  things;  hopeth  all  things;  endureth  all  things.  How 
igiummt  is  he  of  the  ways  of  men  I  How  ready  to  give 
praise  even  to  the  least  deserving !  How  distant  from 
that  source  of  evil,  money!  How  humble  in  his  ap- 
parel !  Hqw  moderate  in  his  pleasures  I  And  above 
all»  how  abstemious  in  diet,  and  how  temperate  in 
wine  I  It  is  to  the  social  virtues  of  an  author  that 
the  predent  age  is  indebted  for  a  paper  called  the 
Worldr  which  it  is  not  doubted  will  do  more  good  to 
these  nations,  than  all  the  volumes,  except  the  sacred 
ones,  which  have  hitherto  been  written. 

*  I  am  not  hinting  to  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that 
learning  is  at  present  in  a  declining  state,  and  that 
consequently  there  is  less  virtue  among  us  than  in 
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former  times;  on  tbie  contrary,  when  were  there  more 
taithors  than  at  present  ?  I  challenge  any  to  produce 
half  the  number.  From  hence  it  appears  that  learn- 
ing is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition :  for  though  the 
great  have  thought  proper  long  ago  to  withhold  their 
patronage  from  it,  it  has  pleased  heaven  to  raise  up 
very  able  and  zealous  persons,  who  are  applying  all 
their  time  and  pains  to  the  advancement  of  it,  and 
to  whom  its  professors  may  have  weekly  access,  and 
be  assured  of  encouragement  and  reward  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  merits.  Your  readers  will  be,  no  doubt, 
beforehand  with  me  in  naming  these  patrons  of  learn- 
ing, who,  it  is  very  well  known,  are  the  honourable 
and  worshipful  the  fraternity  of  booksellers.  . 

'  But  though  I  have  the  greatest  veneration  for 
these  gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  old  patrons,  the  great,  were  to  unite  their  en- 
deavours with  the  new  patrons,  the  booksellers,  it 
might  accelerate  the  progress  of  virtue  through  this 
island.  Every  body  knows  the  effect  which  a  smile, 
a  nod,  a  shake  of  the  hand,  or  even  a  promise  from 
a  great  man,  has  upon  the  inventive  faculties  of  an 
author.  In  all  probability  he  would  sit  with  more 
serenity,  and  loll  with  more  grace,  in  a  nobleman's 
chariot,  than  in  his  bookseller's  easy  chair :  not  to 
mention  that  three  courses  by  a  French  cook,  a 
dessert,  and  a  bottle  of  champaigne,  are  more  apt  to 
exhilarate  the  spirits  than  one  or  two  plain  English 
dishes  and  prosaic  port.  Provided  (as  indeed  it  ought 
always  to  be  provided)  that  the  servants  of  this  noble 
patron  will  condescend  to  hear  him  now  and  then, 
when  he  happens  to  be  in  want  of  any  thing  that  is 
in  the  province  of  the  sideboard. 

^  Who  is  there  among  us  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know,  that  the  two  favourite  amusements  of  g^ing 
and  ^ultery  would  never  have  found  such  untverstd 
admission,  if  they  had  not  been  honoured  with  ther 
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patronage  of  people  of  fashion?  The  numbers  of 
dressed-up  monkeys  and  dancing-dogs,  which  have 
lately  contributed  so  much  to  our  public  entertain- 
ments, are  another  proof  of  what  people  of  fashion 
may  bring  about,  if  they  determine  to  be  active*  But 
as  a  certain  great  personage,  well  known  in  the  po- 
lite world,  was  pleased  of  old  time  to  observe  of  Job 
(though  the  accusation  was  a  false  one),  That  he  did 
not  serve  God  for  novght;  so  may  it  be  suggested 
that  the  great  of  this  generation  will  expect  to  be 
paid  either  in  pleasure  or  profit  for  their  services  to 
mankind.  It  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  the  booksel- 
lers, that  they  have  some  interested  views  in  their 
encouragement  of  learning ;  and  it  is  my  own  opinion, 
that  our  nobility  and  people  of  fashion  are  only  en- 
couragers  of  vice  and  folly,  as  they  happen  to  be 

£ud  for  it  in  pleasure :  m^  design  therefore  in  this 
tter  is,  to  convince  the  said  people  of  fashion,  that 
they  are  losing  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  by  shutting 
their  doors  against  men  of  learning. 

'  In  the  article  of  eating,  for  instance  (that  noble 
pleasure!)  who  is  there  so  proper  to  advise  with  as 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  kitchens  of  an  Api- 
cius  or  a  Heliogabalus  ?  For  though  I  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  our  present  taste,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  ancients  were  our  masters  in  ex- 
pensive dinners.  Their  cooks  had  an  art  amongst 
them,  which  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  ours  are  ar- 
rived at.  Trimalchus's  cook  could  make  a  turbot 
or  an  ortolan  out  of  ho^'g-flesh.  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  when  he  was  three  hundred  miles  from 
sea,  longed  for  a  john-dory,  and  was  supplied  witb 
a  fresh  one  by  his  cook  the  same  hour.  I  dare  say 
diere.are  men  learned  enough  in  this  kingdom, 
under  proper  encouragement,  to  restore  to  us  this 
invalu^ie  secret.  In  building  and  furniture,  a  man 
of  learning  might  instruct  our  nobility  in  the  Roman 
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art  of  eaqieiise.  Marciis  ^milius  Scaurus.  the  coal- 
mercHant,  had  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth  of.  furniture  burnt  in  the  left  wing  of  his 
country-hooBe«  In  the  article  of  running  in  debt  we 
are  pe<mle  of  no  spirit ;  a  man  of  learning  will  tell 
US  that  Milo,  a  Roman  of  fashion,  owed  to  lus  trades- 
men and  others  half  a  million  of  money. 

'  The  ladies  will  have  equal  benefit  with  the  men 
from  their  encouragement  of  learning.  It  will  be 
told  them,  that  Lollia  Paulina^  a  young  lady  of  dis- 
tinction at  Rome,  wore  at  a  subscription  masquerade 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  jewels.  It 
is  said  of  the  same  young  lady,  that  she  wore  jewels 
to  half  that  amount,  if  she  went  only  in  her  night- 
gown to  drink  tea  at  her  mantua-maker's.  Those 
ladies  of  fashion  who  have  the  clearest  skins,  atid  wh6 
of  course  are  enemies  to  concealment,  may  be  in- 
sttneted  by  men  of  learning  in  the  thin  silk  gauae 
worn  by  the  ladies  of  Rome,  called  the  naked  drapery. 
Poppcea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  who  was  fond  of  appearing 
in  this  naked  drapery,  preserved  the  beautiful  po- 
lish of  her  skin  by  using  a  warm  bath  of  asses'  milk. 
In  short,  a  man  of  learning,  if  properly  encouraged, 
might  instruct  our  people  ot  fashion  in  all  the  plea- 
sures of  Roman  luxury,  ■  which  at  present  they  are 
only  imitating  without  abilities  to  equal. 

'  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  the  gentle- 
men at  White's  are  at  this  very  time  laying  their 
heads  together  for  the  advancement  of  learning; 
and  that  >they  are  likely  to  sit  very  late  upon  it  for 
many  nights;  Their  scbeifne,  which  is  a  very  deep 
one,  is  to  alienate  their  est^es ;  by  which  alienation 
it  is  presumed  that  their  next  generation  of  peojpte 
of  fashion  will  of  necessity  Ive^  tradesmen ;  fma  as  the 
business  of  a  bookseller  is  supposed  to  be  of «  gen« 
teeler  and  more  lucrative  nature  than  that  of  a  ha- 
berdaisher  or  a  pastry-cook,  it  is^  imagined  that  th« 
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most  honourable  families  will  become  booksellers, 
and  of  course,  patrons  of  learnine. 

'  I  know  but  one  objection  to  wis  scheme,  which 
is,  that  the  children  of  people  of  fashion  are  apt  to 
contract  so  early  an  aversion  to  books,  that  they  will 
hardly  be  prevailed  upon,  even  by  necessity  itself,  to 
make  them  the  business  of  their  lives.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  reader  and  most  humble  servant,      H.  M.' 
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I  BHjLhh.  only  observe  upon  the  following  letters, 
that  the  first  relates  chiefly  to  myself,  that  the  se- 
cond ha*  a  very  serious  meaning,  and  that  the  third 
contains  a  hint  tcf  the 'ladies,:  which' I  hope  will  not 
be  thrown  away  upon  them. 

'  To  Mr.  Fitz-'Adam. 

•  SIR, 
'  As  it  is  possible  I  may  one  time  or  other  be  a 
correspondent  of  yours,  and  may  now-and-then  per- 
haps have  a  strong  impulse  to  pay  you  a  compli- 
ment, I  am  willing  to  Imow  how  far  I  may  go  with- 
out giving  offence ;  and  whether,  by  the  advertise- 
metii  at  the  end  of  your  first  number,  you  mean  to 
estclude  all  allusions  to  the  expression,  the  world, 
even  though  the  turn  of  them  should  be  such,  as 
would  be  rather  treating  you  with  civility  than 
otherwise !  As  for  instance : 
'  '  f  When  a  man  is  just  upon  the  point  of  committing 
a  vicious  action,  may  he  diieck  himself  by  this 
thdi]^htj  "  What  wUl  the  world  say  of  me  ?"  May 
a  tnan  be  threatened,  that  if  he  does^  such  a  thing, 
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''  Th«  world  shall  know  it?''  May  il  be  said,  **  That 
the  world  esteems  a  man  of  merit  V*  In  shorty  may 
the  praise  and  censure  of  the  xoorld  be  made  use  of 
without  offence,  as  arguments  to  promote  virtue,  and 
restrain  vice  ? 

*  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  your  situation  in 
life ;  but  if  you  are  a  married  man,  I  take  the  liber- 
ty to  give  you  one  piece  of  advice.  There -are  cer* 
tain  {Saces  of  public  entertainment,  which,  though 
they  may  chance  to  be  tolerated  by  law,  it  were  to 
be  wished,  for  prudential  reasons,  were  more  dis* 
couraged,  and  less  frequented.  Example,  Mr.  Fitz- 
Adam^  is  very  prevalent ;  and  the  advice  I  would 
give  you  is,  that  whenever  you  think  proper  to  go 
to  any  such  places  for  your  own  amusement,  you 
would  leave  your  lady  at  home ;  for  there  is  nothing 
gives  greater  encouragement  than  to  have  it  said, 
'*  There  was  all  the  world  and  his  wife  ;"  from  whence 
it  is  concluded  that  all  the  world  and  his  vi^  will  be 
there  again  the  next  time.    I  am,  Sir, 

Your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

COSMOPHILOS.' 

*  To  Me.  Fitz-Adam. 

'  I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  you  and  I 
were  a  little  acquainted,  that  I  might  invite  you  to 
come  and  take  a  Sunday's  dinner  with  me.  I  name 
Sunday,  because  I  want  you  to  be  witness  of  an  evil 
on  that  day,  which  possibly,  by  a  constant  and  so- 
ber residence  in  town,  you  may  not  be  acquainted 
with. 

*  It  h  my  misfortune  to  live  in  what  is  called  a 
pleasant  village  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  within 
seven  miles  of  London,  where  I  am  almost  suffocated 
with  dust  every  Sunday  in  the  summer,  occasioned 
by  those  crowds  of  prentice-boys  who  are  whipping 
their  hired  hacks  to  death,  or  driving  their  crazy 
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one^horsd  chairs  against  each  other,  to  the  great 
diimay  of  women  with  child,  and  the  mortal  havock 
of  young  children.  It  is  a  plain  case  that  neither 
the  fathers  nor  masters  of  these  young  men  have 
any  authority  over  them;  if  they  had,  we  should  find 
tfaem  in  their  compting-houses.,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  sober  citizens  on  that  day,  posting  their  books, 
and  balancing  the  accounts  of  the  former  week.  But 
In  my  humble  opinion,  eren  this  is  a  custom  better 
broke  through  tnan  continued ;  for  though  industry 
is  a  very  valuable  quality,  and  is  commonly  the 
means  of  makmg,  what  is  called  in  the  city,  a  good 
man  of  a  very  knavish  one,  it  may  be  pushed  too  far ; 
as  it  most  certainly  is,  when  it  defeats  the  end  and 
intention  of  Sunday,  which  was  ordained  and  insti- 
tuted for  a  day  of  rest. 

*  I  can  just  remember,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that  before 
Christiamty  was  entirely  reasoned  out  of  these  king- 
doms, it  was  a  mighty  custom  for  young  folks  to  go 
to  church  on  that  day ;  and  indeed  I  should  have 
thought  there  was  no  manner  of  harm  in  it,  if  it  had 
not  been  plainly  proved,  as  well  by  people  of  fashion 
as  others,  that  going  to  church  was  the  most  tiresome 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  that  consequently  it  was 
notoriouslvperverting  a  day  set  apart  solely  for  rest. 

'  But  while  almost  every  one,  in  speculation,  is 
averse  to  labour  on  a  Sunday,  how  strange  is  it  to 
itee  a  lethargic  citizen  drudging  at  his  books,  a  de- 
crepit, old  country  couple  fatiguing  themselves  to 
deaith  by  walking  to  church,  and  their  children  and 
grand-children  venturing  their  necks  and  harassing 
uieir  bodies  by  running  races  upon  the  road !  I  am 
for  the  strict  observance  of  all  institutions  ;  and  as 
we  hare  happily  got  rid  of  the  religious  prejudices 
of  our  forefathers,  I  know  but  one  way  of  keeping 
Sunday  as  it  ought  to  be  kept ;  but  unless  what  I 
have  to  propose  be  backed  by  your  censorial  autho- 
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rity,  I  see  no  probability  of  its  taking  effisct :  I  could 
wish  therefore  that  you  would  earnestly  recommend 
to  both  sexes,  of  everyrank  and  condition,  the  lying 
in  bed  all  that  day.  This  will  indeed  be  making  it  a 
day  of  rest,  provided  that  all  single  persons  be  di- 
rected to  lie  alone,  and  that  permission  be  given  to 
those  who  cannot  sleep  in  their  beds,  to  go  to  church 
and  sleep  there.  If  diis  can  be  brought  about,  our 
churches  may  still  be  kept  open,  and  the  roads 
cleared  of  those  noisy  and  dissolute  young  fellows, 
who  finding  in  themselves  no  inclination  to  lie  still, 
are  disturbing  the  rest  of  all  other  people. 

*  Your  takmg  this  matter  into  consideration  will 
oblige  all  sober  observeim  of  Sunday,  and  particu* 
larly,        Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

John  Softly.' 

*  To  Me.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 

'  It  is  an  old  saying,  but  a  true  one,  that  a  good 
husband  commonly  makes  a  good  wife.  If  it  was  as 
true,  that  a  good  wife  commonly  made  a  good  hus- 
band, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Hymen  would  wear 
a  much  brighter  countenance  among  us  than  we  ge- 
nerally see  him  with. 

*  In  all  families  where  I  have  been  an'  intimate,  I 
have  taken  particular  notice  of  every  occurrence  that 
has  tended  to  the  disturbance  of  the  matrimonial 
tranquillity ;  and  uipon  tracing  those  occurrences  to 
their  source,  I  have  commonly  discovered  that  the 
fault  was  principally  in  the  husband. 

'  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  calculation  of 
Demoivre,  made  a  few  years  ago,  with  great  labour 
and  accuracy,  which  proves  that  the  good  wives, 
within  the  weekly  bills,  have  a  majority  upon  the 
good  husbands  of  three  to  one ;  and  I  am  humbly 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  calculation  was  to  be  ezt^* 
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ed  to  the  towns  and  counties  remote  from  London, 
we  should  find  the  majority  at  least  five  times  as 
great.  But  to  those  husbands  who  havei  never 
thought  of  such  a  calculation,  and  who  have  little 
or  no  acquaintance  with  their  wives,  a  majority  of 
three  to  one  may  be  as  much  as  they  will  care  to 
swallow ;  especially  if  it  be  considered  how  many 
fine  ladies  there  are  at  SU  Jameses,  how  many  nota- 
ble wives  in  the  city,  and  how  many  landladies  at 
Wapping ;  all  of  which,  as  a  friend-  of  mine  very 
justly  observes,  are  exactly  the  same  character. 

^  Dut  though  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
calculation,  I  am  not  so  partial  to  the  ladies,  particu- 
larly the  unmarried  ones,  as  to  imagine  them  without 
fault;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  accuse  them  of  a 
very  great  one,  which  if  not  put  a  stop  to  before  the 
warm  weather  comes  in,  no  mortal  can  tell  to  what 
lengths  it  may  be  carried.  You  have  already  hinted 
at  this  fault  in  the  sex,  under  the  genteel  appellation 
of  moulting  their  dress.  If  the  necks,  shoulaers,  &c. 
have  begun  to  shed  their  covering  in  winter,  what  a 
general  display  of  nature  are  we  to  expect  this  sum- 
mer, when  the  excuse  of  heat  may  be  alleged  in 
favour  of  such  a  display  ?  I  called  some  time  ago 
upon  a  friend  of  mine  near  St.  James's,  who,  upon 
my  asking  where  his  sister  was,  told  me,  '^  At  her 
toilette,  undressing  for  the  ridotto."  Tliat  the  expres- 
sion may  be  intelligible  to  every  one  of  your  readers, 
I  be^  leave  to  inform  them,  that  it  is  the  fashion  for 
a  Iftdy  in  undlf^'S  hftrgplf^o  go  a&r^wdjTmd^'^dress 
onlfVhen  she  stays  at  home  and  sees  no  coinpafiy. 

*  it  may  bo  uFged;-perhapis,  that  tBSlWEricedness  in 
fashion  is  intended  only  to  be  emblematical  of  the 
innocence  of  the  present  generation  of  youn^  ladies ; 
as  we  read  of  our  first  mother/  before  the  fall,  that 
she  wu  naked  and  not  ashamed ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  her  daughters  of  these  times  should 
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convince  us  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  original 
sin^  as  well  as  actual  transgression,  or  else  be 
OBhamed  of  their  nakedness. 

'  I  would  ask  any  pretty  miss  about  town,  if  she 
ever  went  a  second  time  to  see  the  waz*work,  or  the 
lions,  or  even  the  dogs  and  the  monkeys,  with  the 
same  delight  as  at  first  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  the  finest 
show  in  the  world  excites  but  little  curiosity  in  those 
who  have  seen  it  before.  '*  That  was  a  very  fine  pic« 
ture,"  says  my  lord, "  but  Ihadseen  it  before*' — "  Twas 
a  sweet  song  of  the  Galli's/'  says  my  lady, ''  but  I  had 
heard  it  before  J* — ^**  A  very  fine  poem,"  says  the  critic, 
"  but  I  had  read  it  before**  Let  every  lady  therefore 
take  care,  that  while  she  is  displaying  in  public  a 
bosbm  whiter  than  snow,  the  men  do  not  look  as  if 
they  were  saying, ''  'Tis  very  pretty,  but  we  have  seen 
it  before.*'    I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

S.  L/ 
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•-— :Non  possum  fenre«  Qairites, 
GrsDcam  urbcro  Juvsk. 

'6IR»  Eton  School,  May  12, 1755. 

*  You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  my  presumption, 
in  supposing  that  you  will  pay  any  regard  to  the 
production  of  a  puerile  pen,  or  that  out  of  the.  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  the  public  will  deign  to  receive 
either  instruction  or  amusement;  but  however  that 
may  be,  I  cannot  forbear  acknowledging  the  obliga* 
tions  I  owe  you,  if  it  be  only  to  convince  you,  that 
gratitude  is  still  a  school-boy's  virtue.  You  must 
know  then,  that  ever  since  you  made  your  first  ap-p 
pearance,  I  have  constantly  appropriated  the  sum  oL 
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two-pence,  out  of  my  slender  allowance  of  a  shilling 
a  week,  for  the  purchase  of  your  paper ;  and  have 
often,  while  my;school-fellows  were  harping  on  the 
old  threadbare  subjects  of  Greece  and  Rome,  en- 
riched my  exercise  from  your  treasure  with  some 
lively  strokes  on  modem  manners;  but  never 
so  much  to  my  honour  as  last  week,  when  the 
scrap  of  Juvenal  prefixed  to  this  letter  was  bur 
theme.  The  general  topic  was,  declaiming  stgainst 
tiiiat  old-fashioned  pedantic  language  called  Greek, 
which  you  may  imagine  was  the  most  popular  turn 
that  could  be  given  to  the  subject  here ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  chose  to  consider  rather  the  spirit  than  the 
letter  of  my  author,  and  to  turn  my  satire  against 
France,  the  Greece  of  our  days ;  m  which  view  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  description 
of  the  tour  to  Paris,  which  is  touched  with  such  an 
inimitable  spirit  of  ridicule  by  your  last  week's  cor- 
respondent. Standard  wit,  like  standard  gold,  will 
bear  a  great  deal  of  alloy  without  being  totally  de- 
based ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantage  of  appearing  under  the  disguise  of 
my  Latin  poetry,  the  tour  to  Paris  went  for  the  play. 
This  expression,  Sir,  will  be  jargon  to  the  town  in 
general ;  but  those  of  your  readers  who  have  been 
educated  here  will  know  that  it  means  the  highest 
mark  of  distinction  that  an  £)ton  boy  is  capable  of 
receiving;  when  a  whole  holiday  is  granted  to  the 
school  in  consideration  of  the  merit  of  that  copy  of 
verses  which  is  judged  the  best,  and  to  which  the  pa- 
negyric that  Horace  bestows  on  poetry  in  general, 
when  he  styles  it  lahorum  duke  knimen,  is  peculiarly 
applicable.  Imagine  what  exultation  of  mind  the 
young  hero  of  such  a  day  must  feel;  the  conscious 
benefactor  of  all  his  little  fellow-citizens,  who  share 
with  gratitude  the  happiness  derived  to  him  from 
the  success  of  hk  talents  I  The  verses  too  are:  read, 
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transcribed,  repeated;  the  homage  of  admiration 
and  of  envy  is  paid  him,  and  the  first  emotions  of 
youthful  vanity  and  ambition  are  fully  gratified,  hi 
short,  not  Herodotus,  reciting  that  exercise  of  ima- 
gination which  we  call  his  history,  whilst  all  Greece, 
assembled  in  the  playing-Jields  at  Elis,  on  the  wkolt 
holiday  of  the  Olympic  games,  listened  with  silent 
applause ;  no,  nor  (to  illustrate  my  idea  by  a  still 
sublimer  image)  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough' 
himself,  on  the  thanksgiving-day  for  Blenheim,  could 
taste  a  purer  and  more  exalted  rapture. 

^  Forgive  this  sally,  Mr.  Fitz*Adam,  and  let  me 
join  with  your,  witty  correspondent  in  lamenting  the 
deficiency  of  our  laws,  which  do  not  extend  to  the 
prevention  of  the  evil  he  exposes,  though  I  cannot 
concur  in  thinking  that  ridicule  will  on  this  occasion 
supply  the  place  of  wholesome  regulations. 

*  Whether  the  remedy  I  am  goin^  to  propose  will 
be  effectual  for  this  purpose,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine ;  but  I  confess  it  appears,  to  me  at  least 
so  obvious,  that  I  am  amazed  it  never  occurred  to 
any  one  before.  Give  me  leave  to -make  one  or  two 
previous  observations,  and  I  will  keep  you  no  longer 
in  suspense. 

'  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  that  a  great 
school  is  a  miniature  of  the  great  world,  and  that- 
men  are  nothing  else  but  children  of  a  larger  size. 
If  this  be  true,  which  every  day's  experience  seem» 
to  justify,  can  there  be  any  danger  of  fallacy  in  ar- 
guing, that  the  same  engines  of  government  which 
serve  to  estabUsh  order  in  a  school,  may  be  trans- 
ferred for  similar  purposes,  with  great  probability  of 
success,  to  the  use  of  the  state  ?  Now  I  appeal  to 
common  sense,  whether  rambling  abroad^  and  run- 
ning out  of  bounds,  are  not  exactly  the  -  same  of- 
fences ;  only  that  the  one  is. committed  by  the  great 
children,  the  other  by  the  little  ones;  a0d.  ifithe 
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diflcipline  of  birch  is  found  effectual  to  restrain  it  in 
the  latter,  why  should  not  the  experiment  be  tried 
at  least  with  the  former  ?  The  rod^  Mr.  Fitz-Adam» 
the  rod  is  the  thing,  which,  if  well  administered, 
would  serve  to  deter  many  a  man-child  from  ex- 
posing himself  as  a  rambler,  whose  callous  sensa- 
tions the  lash  of  ridicule  could  make  no  impression 
upon.  In  recommending  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  the  authority  of  experience  to  support  me, 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  feel,  in  my  own  proper 
person,  how  efficacious  the  smart  of  a  little  flagella- 
tion is,  to  correct  an  inordinate  passion  for  travel- 
ling :  for  the  rage  of  travel.  Sir,  prevails  in  our  lit- 
tle society  as  in  your  larger  one,  and  has  formerly, 
when  this  argument  a  posteriori  WBa  not  so  frequently 
used  to  discourage  it,  manifested  itself  in  perpetual 
excursions  to  foreign  parts  ;  such  as  Cluer,  Datchet^ 
Windsor,  &c.  at  every  short  interval  between  school- 
times,  just  as  the  grown  children  of  fashion  run 
over  to  Paris  during  a  recess  of  parliament.  But  the 
ceremony  of  an  installation  was  equivalent  to  a  jubi- 
lee, and  used  to  occasion  almost  a  total  emigration, 
which  I  assure  you  was  prevented  the  last  time  by 
this  salutary  terror;  a  terror  which  operates  so 
strongly,  that  though  there  is  now-and-then  a  clan- 
destine excursion  made  by  some  daring  genius,  yet 
it  is  but  seldom,  and  attended  with  such  trepidation 
when  it  happens,  as  to  justify  the  picture  which  the 
sweetest  of  our  elegiac  poets  has  drawn  of  us  : 

Still  us  they  ran  they  look  beliind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

'  It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that  our  men-chil- 
dren  are  too  big  to  be  whipped  like  school-boys ;  but 
if  the  description  be  just,  which  I  heard  a  gentleman 
at  my  father's  give  last  holidays  of  our  countrymen 
abroad,  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  they  should  or 
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not.  **  Strolling  over  Europe  (these  were  his  words) 
and  staring  about  with  a  strange  mixture  of  raw  ad- 
miration and  rude  contempt ;  both  equally  the  ef- 
fect of  ignorance  and  inexperience.  Insolently  de- 
spising foreign  manners  and  customs,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  foreign,  which  yet  for  the  same  rea- 
son they  would  fain  copy,  though  awkwardly  and 
without  distinction.  Untinctured  with  any  sound 
principles  of  comparison ;  unreasonably  vam,  and, 
by  turns,  ashamed  of  their  natiye  country;  trifling, 
sheepish,  and  riotous.''  What  are  these,  Mr.  Fitz- 
Adsun,  but  school-boys  out  of  bounds?  And  shall 
they  not  be  whipped,  severely  whipped,  when  they  re- 
turn ?  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  government  to  in- 
flict a  more  serious  punishment,  and  contrary  to  its 
wisdom  to  connive  at  the  ofience. 

*  There  is  a  bill,  I  am  told,  depending  in  parlia- 
ment, the  idea  of  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  is 
plainly  borrowed  from  our  custom  of  calling  absence; 
that  is,  calling  over  the  list  of  names,  to  which  each 
boy  is  expected  to  appear  and  answer ;  I  mean  the 
register  bill,  which  it  seems  establishes  an  absence  to 
be  called  annually  throughout  the  kingdom :  an  ad- 
mirable institution,  calculated,  I  suppose,  as  among 
us,  for  the  detection  of  these  very  oflenders.  Let 
those  patriots  then,  who  have  condescended  to  copy 
one  institution  of  school-policy,  adopt  the  whole 
plan ;  for  surely  to  detect  without  punishing,  would 
be  stopping  short  of  the  mark.  Suppose  Uien  that 
a  bill  was  to  be  prepared,  entitled  Jn  act  against 
ramblingy  which  may  be  considered  as  a  proper  sup- 
plement to  the  vagrant  act ;  by  which  a  board  should 
be  constituted,  and  called  the  home  board;  the  pre- 
sident and  principal  members  of  which  are  to  be 
chosen  oat  of  the  laudable  society  of  Anti-Galli- 
cans  ;  to  whom  the  proper  officers  appointed  iacall 
4hsfnc€f  parsuant  to  the  register  act,  shall  tranimit 
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annually  complete  lists  of  absentees  in  foreign  parts, 
who  on  their  return  home  shall  be  liable  to  be  sum- 
moned and  examined  in  a  summary  way  before  the 
board,  whose  sentence  shall  be  final. .  That  all  go- 
ing into  foreign  parts  shall  not  be  deemed  rambling; 
but  that  the  legislature  may  in  its  wisdom  define  the 
ofience,  and  specify  certain  tokens  by  which  it  may 
be  ascertainea;  such,  for  instance,  as  debasing  the 
purity  of  the  English  lan^age,  by  a.yile  mixture  of 
exotic  words,  idioms,  and  phrases  ;  all  impertinent 
and  unmeaning  shrugs,   grimaces,  and  gesticula- 
tions ;  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  canaille^  and  the 
least  contempt  wantonly  cast  on  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England.    These  should  be  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  an  offender  against  this  statute, 
who  shall  be  immediately  brought  to  condign  pu- 
nishment, which  is  to  be  by  flageUation  after  the 
manner  of  the  schools ;  for  wluch  purpose  a  block 
fashioned  like  ours,  may  be  erected  on  the  parade, 
and  an  additional  salary  given  to  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod,  to  provide  a  sufficient  store  of  birch,  and 
able-bodied  deputies.    The  number  of  lashes  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  crime ;  never  less  than  seven, 
nor  more  than  one-and-twenty,  exclusive  of  the  fly- 
ing cuts  as  the  criminal  rises.     The  time  of  execu- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  public  example,  to  be  twelve  at 
noon,  and  some  one  member  of  the  home  hoard,  al- 
ways to  attend  and  intermix  proper  reproofs  and  ad- 
monitions between  the  cuts,  which  are  to  be  applied 
slowly  and  distinctly.^-.Provided  always,  that  no- 
thing in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to  persons 
who  cross  the  seas  in  order  to  finish  their  studies  at 
foreign  universities;  to  gentlemen  who  travel  with  the 
public  spirited  design  of  procuring  singers  and  dan- 
cers for  the  opera ;  or  to  such  young  patriots  who 
make  the  tour  of  Europe,  from  a  laudable  desire  of 
discQveridg.the  many  imperfections  of  the  English 
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conBtitution,  by  comparing  it  wkh  the  oaore  perfect 
models  'which  are  to  be  found  abroad. 

*  Such,  Sir,  are  the  general  outlines  of  my  scheme; 
and,  guarded  with  these  precautions,  I  should  flat- 
ter myself  it  could  meet  with  no  opposition.  I  once 
thought  of  a  priyate  whipping-room  for  travelling 
females,  but  in  consideration  of  the  yoluntary  pe- 
nance, which  I  am  told  they  submit  to  at  their  re- 
turn to  England,  of  exhibiting  themselyes  in  public 
places,  made  frightful  with  all  the  frippery  of  France, 
patched,  painted,  and  pomponed,  as  warnings  to  the 
sex,  I  am  willing  that  all  farther  punishment  should 
be  remitted,  lo  your  censure,  Sir,  I  submit  die 
whple  of  my  scheme.  If  the  foundation  I  haye  built 
upon  is  a  weak  one,  I  have  the  inexperienpe  of 
youth  to  plead  in  my  behalf,  and  the  same  excuse  to 
allege  with  the  simple  swain  in  Virgil,  which,  as  a 
school-boy  I  beg  leave  to  quote. 

Urbem,  qnam  dicunt  Roman,  Melibae,  {ratayi 
Stoltas  ego  hnic  nostrs  rimileni'^— 
Sio  cuiibiis  catoios  similes,  &c. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant' 
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It  is  with  some  degree  of  pride  as  well  as  pleasure 
that  I  see  my  correspondents  multiply  so  fast,  that 
the  task  I  have  undertaken  has  become  almost  a 
sinecure.  For  many  weeks  past  it  has  been  entirely 
so,  allowing  only  for  some  little  alterations,  which  I 
judged  it  necessary  to  make  in  two  or  three  essays,: 
a  liberty  which  I  shall  never  take  without  the  great- 
est caution,  and  upon  few  other  occasions  than  to 
give  a  general  turn  to  what  may  be  Applied  to  a 
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particular  character.  To  all  men  of  genius  and 
good  humour,  who  will  fkv^ur  me  with  their  cor- 
respondence, I  shall  think '^myself  both  honoured 
ana  obliged. 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter  will,  I  am  sure, 
forgiye  me  f(»r  the  few  liberties  I  have  taken  with 
hhn.  The  grievance  he  complsdns  of  is  a  very  great 
one,  and  what  I  should  imagine  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  iani  redress. 

'  To  Mb.  Fitz-Adam. 

•MR, 
'To  gratify  .the  curiosity  of  a  country  friend,  I 
accompanied  him  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Bedlam';  a 
place  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  visited,  as 
the  distresses  of  my  fellow-creatures  affect  me  too 
much  to  incline  me  to  be  a  spectator  of  them.  I  was 
extremely  moved  at  thf,  >aiiii(j'  nf  wiintchrBj  who, 
appeared  either  sullen  or  outrageous,  melancholy  or 
i»eerfia!^  according  to  tfaetfdtfiierent  dispositions ; 
and  -who  seemed  to  -i^tainTthouglrinconBistently, 
the  same  passions .  and  affections,  as  when  in  pos- 
session of  their  reason.  In  one  cell  sat  a  wretch 
upon  his  straw,  looking  stead&stly  upon  the  ground 
in  silent  despair.  In  another  the  spirit  of  ambition 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  an  emperor,  who  strutted 
the  happy  lord  of  the  creation.  Here  a  iearful  miser, 
having  in  fancy  converted  his  rags  to  gold,  sat 
counting  out  his  wealth,  and  trembling  at  all  who 
saw  him.  There  the  prodigal  was  hurrying  up  and 
down  his  ward,  and  giving  fortunes  to  thousands. 
On  one  side  a  straw-crowned  king  was  delivering 
laws  to  his  people,  and  on  the  other  a  husband,  mad 
indeed,  was  dictating  to  a  wife  that  had  undone  him. 
Sudden  fits  of  raving  interrupted  the  solemn  walk  of 
the  melancholy  musician,  and  settled  despair  sat 
upon  the  pallia  countenance  of  the  love-sick  maid. 
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'  To  those  who  have  feeling  mindsy  there  is  no- 
thing 80  affecting  as  sights  like  these :  nor  can  a 
better  lesson  be  taught  us  in  any  part  of  the  globe 
than  in  thi?  school  of  misery.  Here  we  may  see 
the  mighty  reasoners  of  the  earth;  below  even  the 
insects  that  crawl  upon  it ;  and  from  so  humbling  a 
sight  we  may  learn  to  moderate  our  pride,  and  to 
keep  those  passions  within  bounds,  which,  if  too 
much  indulged,  would  drive  reason  from  her  seat, 
and  level  us  inth  the  wretches  of  this  unhappy  man- 
sion. l^fi>Xgtir|  florry  tn  tay  it,  ruriosily  andwan, 
tonness,  more  than  a  desire  of  instruction,  carry  the 
mcg^rityof  tj^^uimis  tu  lhl&  dismal  plftCfe,  iHhis 
in  the  JSaSlBf-l^eek  thai  1  altended  my  fticnd  there ; 
when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  a  hundred 
people  at  least,  who,  having  paid  their  two-pence 
a-piece,  were  suffered  unattended  to  run  rioting  u 
and  down  the  wards,  makintrT^portrftttd  diversign 
ol'  Uit^  Biiseiabl^i  Inhabitants ;  a  cruelty  wmcn  one 
would  IhlhK  numan  nature  nardiy capaole  of!  Sure- 
ly if  the  utmost  misery  of  mankind  is  to  be  made  a 
sight  of  for  gain,  those  who  are  the  governors  of 
this  hospital  should  take  care  that  proper  persons 
are  appointed  to  attend  the  spectators,  and  not  suffer 
indecencies  to  be  committed,  which  would  shock  the 
humanity  of  the  savage  Indians.  I  saw  some  of  the 
poor  wretches  provoked  by  the  insults  of  this  holi- 
day-mob into  furies  of  rage ;  and  I  saw  the  poorer 
wretches,  the  spectators,  in  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph 
at  the  ravings  they  had  occasioned* 

*  In  a  country  where  Christianity  is,  at  least,  pro- 
fessed, it  is  strange  that  humanity  should,  in  this  in- 
stance, so  totally  have  abandoned  us :  for  however 
trifling  this  may  appear  to  some  particular  persons,  I 
cannot  help  looking  upon  it  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
nation,  and  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  good  men. 
I  know  it  is  a  hard  task  to  alter  the  wanton  di^poa- 
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'  The  buildiag  and  endowing  these  hospitals., 
leave  to  the  projectors  of  ways  and  means  ;  cnntenH 
ing  myself  with  having  communicated  a  scheo 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  secure  us  fn 
those  swarms  of  madmen  which  are  at  present 
much  the  dread  and  disturbance  of  all  public  pi; 
I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader,  and 

most  humble  servant,     P.  P. 
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1  SHALL  not  at  present  enter  into  the  great  que 
tion  between  the  ancients  and  the  modems ;  mui 
less  shall  I  presume  to  decide  upon  a  point  of  th 
importance,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  deba 
among  the  learned  from  the  days  of  Horace  doi 
to  ours.  To  make  my  court  to  the  learned,  I  will  I 
ment  the  gradual  decay  of  human  nature,  for  the 
last  sixteen  centuries;  but  at  the  same  time  I  w 
do  justice  to  my  contemporaries,  and  give  them  thi 
due  share  of  praise,  where  they  have  either  struck  09 
new  inventions,  or  improved  and  brought  old  onfl 
to  perfection.  Some  of  them  I  shall  now  mention.  >. 
The  most  zealous  and  partial  advocate  for  the  ai^ 
cients  will  not,  I  believe,  pretend  to  dispute  the  in^ 
finite  superiority  of  the  moderns  in  the  art  of  heaK 
lag.  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  Galen,  had  no  spe> 
cincs.  They  rather  endeavoured  to  relieve  than  pre- 
tended  to  cure.  As  for  the  astonishing  cures  (rf 
£sculapius,  I  do  not  put  them  into  the  account  I  • 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  power,  not  to  his  skUlt 
he  was  a  g;od,  and  his  dimity  was  his  nostrum.  Bijt 
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how  prodigiously  have  my  ingenious  contemporaries 
extended  me  bounds  of  medicine !  What  nostrums, 
what  specifics  have  they  not  discovered !  Collec- 
tively considered,  they  insure  not  only  perfect  health, 
but,  by  a  necesdary  consequence,  immortality ;  in- 
somuch that  I  am  astonished,  when  I  still  read  in 
the  weekly  bills  the  great  number  of  people  who 
choose  to  die  of  such  and  such  distempers,  for  every 
one  of  which  there  are  infallible  and  specific  cures, 
not  only  advertised  but  attested  in  all  the  public 
newspapers. 

When  the  lower  sort  of  Irish,  in  the  most  uncivi- 
lized parts  of  Ireland,  attend  the-  funeral  of  a  de- 
ceased friend  or  neighbour,  before  they  ^ve  the  last 
parting  howl,  they  expostulate  with  the  dead  body, 
and  reproach  him  with  having  died,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  an  excellent  wife,  a  milch  cow,  seven  fine 
children,  and  a  competency  of  potatoes.  Now  though 
all  these,  particularly  the  excellent  wife,  are  very 
good  things  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  they  cannot, 
as  I  apprehend,  be  looked  upon  as  preventive  either 
of  sickness  or  of  death ;  but  with  how  much  more 
reason  may  we  expostulate  with,  and  censure  those 
of  our  contemporaries,  who,  either  from  obstinacy  or 
incredulity,  die  in  this  great  tnetropolis,  or  indeed  in 
this  kingdom,  when  they  may  prevent  or  cure,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  not  only  all  distempers,  but  even 
old  age  and  death  itself !  The  renovating  elixir  tn- 
faUibly  restores  pristine  youth  and  vigour,  he  the  pa* 
tient  ever  so  old  and  decayed;  and  that  without  loss 
of  time  or  business ;  whereas  the  same  operation 
among  the  ancients  was  both  tedious  and  painful, 
as  it  required  a  thorough  boiling  of  the  patient. 

The  most  inflammatory  and  intrepid  fevers  fly  at 
the  first  discharge  of  Dr.  James'spowder ;  and  a 
drop  or  pill  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ward  corrects  all 
the  malignity  of  Pandora's  box* 
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Ought  not  eTerj  man  of  great  birth  and  estate, 
who  for  many  years  lias  been  afflicted  with  the  pos- 
teromaniaf  or  rage  of  having  posterity,  a  distemper 
very  common  among  persons  of  that  sort ;  ought  he 
not,  I  say,  to  be  ashamed  of  having  no  issue  male  to 
perpetuate  his  illustrious  name  and  title,  when  for  so 
small  a  sum  as  three-and-sixpence,  he  and  his  lady 
might  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
vivifying  drops,  which  infallibly  cure  imbecility  in 
men,  and  barrenness  in  women,  though  of  never  so 
long  standing  ?  .     *  . 

Another  very  great  discovery  of  the  modems  in  the 
art  of  healing  is,  the  infallible  cure  of  the  king's 
evil,  though  never  so  inveterate,  by  only  the  touch 
of  a  lawful  king,  the  right  heir  of  Adam  :  for  that 
is  essentially  necessary.  The  ancients  were  unac- 
quainted with  this  inestimable  secret :  and  even  So- 
lomon the  son  of  Dav|d,  the  wisest  of  kings,  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  But  our  British  Solomon, 
King  James  the  First,  a  son  of  a  David,  also,  was  no 
jBtranger  to  it,  and  practised  it  with  success. 

This  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by  experience :  but 
if  it  wanted  any  corroborating  testimony,  we  have 
that  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Carte,  who,  in  his  incom- 
parable History  of  England,  asserts  (and  that  in  a 
marginal  note  too,  which  is  always  more  material 
than  the  text)  that  he  knew  somebody,  who  was  ra- 
dically cured  of  a  most  obstinate  king's  evil,  by  the 
touch  of  somebody.  As  qur  sagacious  historian  does 
not  even  intiniiate  that  this  somebody  took  any  thing 
of  the  other  somebody  for  the .  cure,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  he  had  named  this,  somebody,  and  his 
place  of  abode,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  who  are 
HOW' reduced,  ands^t  some  expense,  to.  have  recourse 
to.Mr.  Vickers  the  clergyman.  Besides,  I  fairly 
confess  myself  to  be  personally  interested  in  this  in- 
quiry, since  this  son^ebody  must  necessarily  be  the 
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right  heir  of  Adam,  and  consequently  I  must  have 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  him. 

Our  laborious  neighbours  and  kinsmen,  the  Ger- 
mans, are  not  without  their  inventions  and  happy 
discoveries  in  the  art  of  medicine ;  for  they  laugh 
at  a  wound  through  the  heart,  if  they  can  but  apply 
their  powder  of  sympathy not  to  the  wound  it- 
self, but  to  the  sword  or  bullet  that  made  it. 

Having  now  (at  least  in  my  own  opinion)  fully 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  the  an- 
cients in  the  art  of  healing,  I  shall  proceed  to  some 
other  particulars,  in  which  my  contemporaries  will  as 
justly  claiin,  and  I  hope  be  sulowed  the  preference. 

.The  ingenious  Mr.  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses,  very  justly  observes,  that  hierogly- 
phics were  the  beginning  of  letters ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  candidly  allows  that  it  was  a  very  trouble- 
some and  uncertain  method  of  communicating  one's 
ideas;  as  it  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
writer's  skill  in  drawing  (an  art  little  known  in  those 
days) ;  and  as  a  stroke  too  much  or  too  little,  too 
high  or  too  low,  might  be  of  the  most  dangerous 
consequence,  in  religion,  business,  or  love,  Cadmus 
removed  this  difficulty  by  his  invention  of  unequi- 
vocal letters ;  but  then  he  removed  it  too  much ;  for 
those  letters  or  marks  being  the  same  throughout, 
and  fixed  alphabetically,  soon  became  generally 
known,  and  prevented  that  secrecy  which  in  many 
cases  was  to  be  wished  for.  Tms  inconvenienqy 
suggested  to  the  ancients  the  invention  of  cryptogrQ-' 
phy  and  steganography,  or  a  mysterious  and  unin- 
telligible way  of  writing,  by  the  help  of  which  none 
but  the  corresponding  parties  who  had  the  key  could 
decipher  the  matter.  But  human  industry  soon  re- 
fined upon  this  too ;  the  art  of  deciphering  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  skill  of  the  decipherer  baffled  aU 
the  labour  of  the  cipherer.     The  secrecy  of  all  lite- 
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rasy  oofTespondence  becaiiie  piecarioiiB,  and  neitber 
bonneaB  nor  lore  could  aa^  longer  be  »afdy  tmsted 
to  pi^ier.  Snch  for  a  considerable  time  was  the  un- 
happy state  of  letters,  tiO  the  bean  monde,  an  in- 
▼entive  race  of  pe<^le,  found  out  a  new  kind  of 
cryptography,  or  steganography,  unknown  to  the  an- 
dents,  and  nee  from  some  of  Uieir  inconveniences. 
Lovers  in  general  made  use  of  it;  controversial 
writers  commonly ;  and  ministers  of  state  sometimes, 
in  the  most  important  dispatches.  It  was  writing  in 
such  an  unintelligible  manner,  and  with  such  ob- 
scurity, that  the  corresponding  parties  themselves 
neither  understood,  nor  even  gueued  at  each  other's 
meaning:  which  was  a  most  effectual  securitr  against 
all  the  accidents  to  which  letters  are  liable  by  being 
either  mislaid  or  intercepted.  But  this  method  too, 
though  long  pursued,  was  also  attended  with  some 
mconveniences.  It  frequently  produced  mistakes, 
by  scattering  false  lights  upon  that  friendly  dark- 
nesi,  so  propitious  to  business  and  love.  0ut  our 
inventive  neighbours,  the  French,  have  very  lately 
removed  all  these  inconveniences,  by  the  happy  dis- 
covery  of  a  new  kind  of  paper,  as  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  as  conducive  to  the  dispatch,  the  clearness, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  secrecy  of  all  literary 
correspondence.  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Dodsley 
lately  Drought  me  a  sample  of  it,  upon  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  will  make  very  considerable  im- 
provements, as  my  countrymen  often  do  upon  the 
mventions  of  odier  nations.  This  sheet  of  paper  I 
conjectured  to  be  the  ground-work  and  principal 
material  of  a  tender  and  passionate  letter  from  a  fine 
gentleman  to  a  fine  lady ;  though  m  truth  it  might 
very  well  be  the  whole  letter  itself.  At  the  top  of 
the  first  page  was  delineated  a  lady  with  very  red 
cheeks,  and  a  very  large  hoop,  in  the  fashionable  at- 
titude of  knotting,  and  of  makmg  a  very  genteel 
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French  courtesy.  This  evidently  appears  to  stand 
for  Madam«  and  saves  the  time  and  trouble  of  writing 
it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  third  page  was  painted  & 
very  fine  well-dressed  gentleman,  with  his  hat  under 
his  left  arm,  and  his  right  hand  upon  his  heart,  bow* 
ing  most  respectfully  low ;  which  single  figure,  by 
an  admirable  piece  of  brachygraphy  or  short-hanc^ 
plainly  conveys  this  deep  sense,  and  stands  instead 
of  these  many  words,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  toitk 
the  tenderesi  and  warmest  sentiments.  Madam,  your 
most  inviolably  attached,  faithful,  humble  servant.  The 
margin  of  the  paper,  which  was  about  half  an  inch 
broad,  was  very  properly  decorated  with  all  the  em- 
blems of  tsriumphant  beauty,  and  tender  suffering 
passion.  Groups  of  lilies,  roses,  pearls,  corals,  suns 
and  stars,  were  intermixed  with  chains,  bearded 
shaflts,  and  bleeding  hearts.  Such  a  sheet  of  paper, 
I  confess,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  complete  letter ;  and 
I  would  advise  all  fine  gentlemen,  whose  time,  I 
know  is  precious,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  admi- 
rable invention:  it  will  save  them  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  perhaps  some  thought;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  tnat  were  they  even  to  take  the  trouble  of 
fUling  up  the  paper  wim  the  tenderest  sentiments  of 
their  hearts,  or  the  most  shining  flights  of  their  fancy,^ 
they  would  add  no  energy  or  delicacy  to  those  types 
and  symbols  of  the  lady*s  conquests,  and  their  own 
captivity  and  sufferings. 

These  blank  letters  (if  I  may  call  them  so,  when 
they  convey  so  much)  will  mock  the  jealous  cuno^ 
sity  of  husbands  and  fathers,  who  wiU  in  vain  hold 
them  to  the  fire  to  illicit  the  supposed  juice  of  lemon^ 
and  upon  whom  they  may  afterward  pass  for  a  piece 
of  innocent  pleasantry. 

The  dullest  of  my  readers  must,  I  am  sure,  by 
this  time  be  aware,  Uiat  the  utility,  of  this  inventio4 
extends,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  whatever  can  be  the 
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subject  of  letters,  and  with  muck  less  trouble,  and 
much  more  secrecy,  propriety,  and  elegancy,  than 
the  old  way  of  writing. 

A  painter  of  but  moderate  skill  and  fancy  may  in 
a  very  short  time  have  reams  of  ready  painted  paper 
by  him  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  statesman,  the 
diYine,  and  the  lover.  And  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
inform  the  public,  that  my  good  friend  Mr.  Dodsley, 
who  has  long  complained  of  the  decay  of  trade,  and 
who  loves,  with  a  prudent  regard  to  his  own  interest, 
to  encourage  every  useful  invention,  is  at  this  time 
learning  to  paint  with  most  unwearied  diligence  and 
application ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  in  a  very 
litUe  time  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons with  the  very  best  ready  made  goods  of  that 
kind.  I  warned  him  indeed'  against  providing  any 
for  the  two  learned  professions  of  the  law  and  physic, 
which  I  apprehend  would  lie  upon  his  hands.  One 
of  them  being  already  in  possession  (to  speak  in  their 
own  style)  of  a  more  brachygraphical,  cryptoera- 
phical,  and  steganographical  secret,  in  writing  ^eir 
warrants ;  and  the  other  not  willingly  admitting  bre- 
vity,  in  any  shape.  Otherwise  what  innumerable 
skins  of  parchment,  and  lines  of  writing  might  be 
saved  in  a  marriage-settlement,  for  instance,  if  the 
first  fourteen  of  6fteen  sons,  the  supposed  future 
issue^  lawfully  to  be  begotten  of  that  happy  mar- 
riage, and  upon  whom  the  settlement  is  successively 
made,  were  to  be  painted  every  one  a  size  less  than 
the  other  upon  one  skin  of  parchment,  instead  of 
being  enumerated  upon  one  nundred,  according  to 
priority  of  birth,  and  seniority  of  age ;  and  moreover 
the  el(1er,  by  a  happy  pleonasmus,  always  to  take 
before,  and  be  preferred  to  the  younger!  but  this 
useful  alteration  is  more  to  be  wished  than  expected, 
for  reasons  which  I  do  not  at  present  think  proper 
to  mention. 
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I  am  seDsible  that  the  government  may  possibly 
object,  that  I  am  suggesting  to  its  enemies  a  method 
of  carrying  on  their  treasonable  correspondences 
with  much  more  secrecy  than  formerly.  But  as  my 
intentions  are  honest,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
my  loyalty  suspected :  and  when  I  consider  the  zeal, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  the  ingenuity  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, I  am  ccmvinced  that  their  letters  in  this  new 
method  will  be  so  charged  with  groves  of  oaken 
boughs,  white  roses  and  thistles  mterwoven,,  that 
their  meaning  will  not  be  obscure,  and  consequently 
no  danger  wUl  arise  to  the  government  from  this  new 
and  excellent  invention. 
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I  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  informing  my  fiEur  corre- 
spondent, that  her  petition  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  is  granted.  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  restore 
to  her  what  she  has  lost.  But  to  a  mind  like  hers, 
so  elevated !  so  harmonized !  time  aild  the  consci- 
ousness of  so  much  purity  of  intention  will  bring  re- 
lief. It  must  always  afford  her  matter  of  the  most 
pleasing  reflection,  that  her  soul  had  no  participation 
with  her  material  part  in  that  particular  act  which 
she  appears  to  mention  with  so  tender  a  regret.  But 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  anticipate  her  story,  by  en- 
deavouring to  console  her<  Her  letter,  I  hope,  vdll 
caution  all  young  ladies  of  equal  virtue  with  herself 
against  that  excess  of  complaisance,  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  too  vdlhng  to  entertain  their 
lovers. 
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*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
*  SIR, 

<  I  have  not  the  least  ill-will  to  yoar  friend  Mr. 
Dodsley,  whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life ;  but  I  address 
myself  to  your  equity  and  good-nature,  for  a  small 
«hare  only  of  your  ntvour  and  recommendation  in 
that  new  and  valuable  branch  of  trade,  to  which  you 
have  informed  the  public  he  is  now  appljmg  himself, 
and  which  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  reasonable 
that  he  should  monopolize.  I  mean  that  admirable 
short  and  secret  method  of  communicating  one's 
ideas  by  ingenious  emblems  and  representations  of 
the  pencil,  mstead  of  the  vulgar  and  old  method  of 
letters  by  the  pen.  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  state  ray 
case  and  my  qualifications  to. you:  I  am  sure  you 
will  decide  with  justice. 

^  I  am  the  dauehter  of  a  clergyman,  who,  having 
had  a  very  good  living,  gave  me  a  good  education, 
and  left  me  no  fortune.  I  had  naturally  a  turn  to 
reading  and  drawing:  my  father  encouraged  and 
assisted  me  in  the  one,  allowed  me  a  master  to  in- 
struct me  in  the  other,  and  I  made  an  uncommon 
progress  in  them  both.  My  heart  was  tender,  and 
my  sentiments  were  delicate ;  perhaps  too  much  so 
for  my  rank  in  life.  This  disposition  led  me  to  study 
chiefly  those  treasures  of  sublime  honour,  spotless 
virtue,  and  refined  sentiment,  the  voluminous  ro- 
mances of  the  last  century.  Sentiments  from  which 
I  thank  Heaven  I  have  never  deviated.  From  a 
sympathizing  softness  of  soul,  how  often  have  I  wept 
over  those  affecting  distresses  I  How  have  I  shared 
the  pangs  of  the  chaste  and  lovely  Mariamne  upon 
the  deadi  of  the  tender,  the  faithful  Tiridates !  And 
how  has  my  indignation  been  excited  at  the  unfaith- 
ful and  ungenerous  historical  miifrepresentations  of 
the  gallant  first  Brutus,  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
tenderest  lover  that  ever  lived  !     My  drawings  took 
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the  same  elegant  turn  with  my  reading.    I  painted 
all  the  most  moving  and  tender  stories  of  charms 
ing  Ovid's  Metamorphoses ;  not  without  sometimes 
mingling  my  tears  with  my  colours.     I  presented 
some  fans  of  my  own  painting  to  several  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  were  pleased  to  commend 
both  the  execution  and  the  designs.    The  latter  I 
always  took  care  should  be  moving,  and  at  the  same 
time  irreproachably  pure ;  and  I  found  means  even 
to  represent  with  unblemished  delicacy,  the  unhappy 
passion  of  the  unfortunate  Pasipha6.  With  this  turn 
of  mind,  this  softness  of  soul,  it  will  be  supposed 
that  I  loved.     I  did  so,  Sir ;  tenderly  and  truly  I 
loved.     Why  should  I  disown  a  passion,  which, 
when  clarified  as  tnine  was  from  the  impure  dregs 
of  sensuality,  is  the  noblest  and  most  generous  sen- 
timent of  the  human  breast?  O !  that  the  false  heart 
of  the  dear  deceiver,  whose  perfidious  vows  betray- 
ed mine,  had  been  but  as  pure ! The  traitor  was 

quartered  with  his  troop  of  dragoons  in  the  town 
where  I  lived.  His  person  was  a  happy  compound 
of  the  manly  strength  of  a  hero,  and  all  the  softer 
graces  of  a  lover ;  and  I  thought  that  I  discovered 
in  him,  at  first  sight,  all  the  courage  and  all  the  ten- 
derness of  Oroondates.  My  figure,  which  was  not 
bad,  it  seems  pleased  him  as  much.  He  sought  and 
obtained  my  acquaintance.  Soon  by  his  eyes,  and 
soon  after  by  his  words,  he  declared  bis  passion  to 
me.  My  blushes,  my  confusion,  and  my  silence, 
too  plainly  spoke  mine.  Good  gods !  how  tender 
were  his  words !  how  languishingly  soft  his  eyes ! 
with  what  ardour  did  he  snatch  and  press  my  hand ! 
a  trifling  liberty,  which  one  cannot  aecently  refuse, 
and  for  which  refusal  there  is  no  precedent.  Some- 
times he  addressed  me  in  the  moving  words  of  Va- 
raneS;  sometimes  in  the  tender  accents  of  Castalio, 
and  sometimes  in  the  warmer  language  of  Juba ;  for 
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he  was  a  very  eood  scholar.  In  short.  Sir,  a  month 
was  not  past  before  he  pressed  for  what  he  called 
a  proof  of  my  passion.  I  trembled  at  the  very 
tlioughty  and  reproached  him  with  the  indelicacy  of 
it.  He  persisted ;  and  I,  in  compliance  with  custom 
only,  hinted  previous  marriage :  he  urged  love ;  and 
I  was  not  vulgar  enough  to  refuse  to  me  man  I  ten- 
derly lovedy  the  proofhe  required  of  my  passion.  I 
yielded,  it  is  true ;  but  it  was  to  sentiment,  not  ta 
desire.  A  few  months  gave  me  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  passion  was  not  quite  so  pure ;  and  within 
the  year  the  perfidious  wretch  convinced  me  that  it 
had  been  merely  sensual*  For  upon  the  removal  of 
his  troop  to  other  quarters,  he  took  a  cold  leave  of 
me,  and  contented  himself  with  saying,  that  in  the 
course  of  quarters  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure 
some  time  or  other  of  seeing  me  again.  You,  Mr. 
Fitz-Adam,  if  you  have  any  elegancy  of  soul,  as  I 
dare  say  you  have,  can  better  guess  than  I  can  ex- 
press the  agonies  I  felt,  and  the  tears  I  shed  upon 
this  occasion ;  but  all  in  vain ;  vain  as  the  thousand 
tender  letters  which  I  have  written  to  him  since,  and 
to  which  I  have  received  no  answer.  As  all  this 
passed  within  the  course  of  ten  months,  I  had  but 
one  child ;  which  dear  pledge  of  my  first  and  only 
love,  I  now  maintain  at  the  expense  of  more  than 
half  of  what  I  have  to  subsist  upon  myself. 

'  Having  now,  as  I  hope,  prepared  your  compas- 
sion, and  proved  my  qualification,  I  proceed  to  the 
prayer  of  my  petition.  Which  is,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  recommend  me  to  the  publip,  with  all  that 
authority,  which  you  have  so  justly  acquired,  for  a 
share  of  this  new  and  beneficial  branch  of  trade.  I 
mean  no  farther  than  the  just  bounds  to  which  the 
female  province  may  extend.  Let  Mr.  Dodsley  en- 
gross all  the  rest,  with  my  best  wishes. — Though  I 
say  it,  I  believe  nobody  has  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
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theory  of  delicate  sentiments  than  I  hare;  and  I 
have  already  a  considerable  stock  in  hand  of  these 
allegorical  and  emblematical  paintings,  applicable  to 
almost  every  situation  in  which  a  woman  of  sense, 
virtue,  and  delicacy,  can  find  herself.  I  indulged 
my  fancy  in  painting  them,  according  to  the  various 
dispositions  of  mind,  which  my  various  fortunes  pro- 
duced. I  think  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that  I  have 
made  considerable  improvements  in  the  celebrated 
map  of  the  realms  of  love  in  Clelia.  I  have  adorned 
the  banks  of  the  gentlie  and  crystalline  Tender  with 
several  new  villages  and  groves ;  and  added  expres- 
sion to  the  pleasing  melancholic  groves  of  sighs  and 
tender  cares.  I  have  whole  quires,  painted  in  my 
happier  moments,  of  hearts  united  and  crowned, 
fluttering  cupids,  wanton  zephyrs,  constant  and  ten- 
der doves,  myrtle  bowers,  banks  of  jessamine  and 
tuberose,  and  shady  groves.  These  will  require  very 
little  filling  up,  if  any,  from  ladies  who  are  in  the 
transporting  situation  of  growing  loves.  For  the 
forsaken  and  complaining  fair,  with  whom,  alas  I  I 
too  fatally  sympathize,  I  have  tender  willows  droop- 
ing over  murmuring  brooks,  and  gloomy  walks  of 
mournful  cypress  and  solemn  yew.  In  short,  Sir,  I 
either  have  by  me,  or  will  forthwith  provide,  what- 
ever can  convey  the  most  perfect  ideas  of  elegant 
friendship,  or  pure,  refined,  and  sentimental  passion. 
But  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  notice,  that  if  any 
ladies  would  express  any  indelicate  ideas  of  love,  or 
require  any  types  or  emblems  of  sensual  joys,  thisy 
must  not  apply  to.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Parthenissa.' 
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Simplicity  is  with  justice  esteemed  a  supreme 
excellence  in  all  the  performances  of  art,  because  by 
this  quality  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  produc* 
tions  of  nature :  and  the  productions  of  nature  havQ 
ever  been  accounted  nobler,  and  of  a  higher  order^ 
in  proportion  to  their  simplicity.  Hence  arises  (if 
^e  laaies  will  permit  me  to  philosophize  a  moment) 
the  superior  excellence  of  spirit  to  matter,  which  i» 
evidently  a  combination  of  many  particles ;  whereas 
the  first  is  pure,  uncompounded,  and  indivisible* 

But  let  us  descend  from  lofty  speculations  and 
useless  metaphysics,  into  common  life  and  familiar 
arts,  in  order  more  fully  to  display  the  beauties  of  a 
just  simplicity^  to  which  the  present  age  seems  not 
to  pay  a  proper  regard  in  various  instances, 

Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  and  nauseous  to  fi 
virtuoso  of  a  true  judgment  and  a  just  eye  in  paintings 
than  the  gaudy  glitter  of  florid  eokurs,  and  a  vast 
profusion  of  light,  unsubdued  by  shade,  and  undi- 
versified  with  teints  of  a  browner  cast.  It  is  re- 
corded,  that  some  of  the  capital  pieces  of  Apelles 
were  wrought  in  four  colours  only.  This  excellent 
artist  invented  also  a  kind  of  darkening  varnish,  that 
might  temper  and  chastise  all  dazzling  splendour  and 
unnecessary  glare,  and  might  eive,  as  Plmy  expresses 
it,  a  modesty  and  austerity  to  his  works.  Those  who 
have  been  unaccustomed  to  the  best  models,  are 
usually  at  first  more  delighted  with  the  productions 
of  the  Flemish  than  the  Italian  school ;  and  prefer 
'  Rubens  to  Raphael,  till  they  feel  by  experience,  that 
luscious  and  gay  colouring  defeats  the  very  end  of 
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the  art,  by  turning  the  attention  from  its  principal  ex- 
cellences; that  is,  from  Truth,  Simplicity,  and  Design. 

If  these  observations  are.  rightly  founded,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  taste  and  judgment  of  those  who 
spend  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  collecting 
pieces,  where  neither  perspective,  nor  proportion, 
nor  conformity  to  nature  are  observed ;  I  mean  the 
extravagant  lovers  and  purchasers  of  China  and  In- 
dian screens.  I  saw  a  sensible  foreigner  astonished 
at  a  late  auction,  with  the  exorbitant  prices  given  for 
these  splendid  deformities,  as  he  called  them,  while 
an  exquisite  painting  of  Guido  passed  unnoticed,  and 
was  set  aside  as  unfashionable  lumber.  Happy  should 
I  think  myself  to  be  able  to  convince  the  fair  connois- 
seurs that  make  the  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Langford's 
audiences,  that  no  genuine  beauty  is  to  be  found  in 
whimsical  and  gprotesque  figures,  the  monstrous  off- 
spring of  wild  imagination,  undirected  by  nature  and 
truth. 

It  is  of  equal  consequence  to  observe  Simplicity  in 
architecture  as  in  painting.  A  multiplicity  of  minute 
ornaments ;  a  vast  variety  of  angles  and  cavities ; 
clusters  of  little  columns,  and  a  crowd  of  windows, 
are  what  distinguish  Meanness  of  manner  in  building 
from  Greatness;  that  is,  the  Gothic  from  the  Grre- 
cian ;  in  which  every  decoration  arises  from  necessity 
and  use,  and  every  pillar  has  something  to  support. 

Mark  how  the  dread  Pantheon  stands. 
Amid  the  domes  of  modern  bands ! 
Amid  the  toys  of  idle  state. 
How  simply,  how  severely  great  i 

says  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ode  to  Lord  Hun- 
tingdon. Nothing,  therefore,  offends  me  more  than 
to  behold  the  revival  of  this  barbarous  taste,  in  se-* 
veral  villas,  temples,  and  pleasure-houses,  that  dis- 
grace  the  neighbourhood  of  this  metropolis.  Nay, 
sometimes  in  the  front  of  the  same  edifice  to  find  a 
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Grecian  plan  adulterated  and  defiled  by  the  unna- 
tural and  impure  mixture  of  Gothic  whimsies. 

Deflinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  sopenie. — Hor. 

Whoever  considers  the  latest  importations  of  music 
and  musicians  from  Italy,  will  be  convinced  that  the 
modem  masters  of  that  country  have  lost  that  beau- 
tiful Simplicity,  which  is  generally  the  ornament  of 
every  musical  composition,  and  which  really  digpai- 
fied  those  of  their  predecessors.  They  have  intro- 
duced so  many  intricate  divisions,  wild  variations, 
and  useless  repetitions,  without  any  apparent  neces- 
sity arising  either  from  the  words  or  from  any  other 
incident,  mat  the  chief  ambition  of  the  composer 
seems  to  be  rather  to  surprise  the  ear  than  to  please 
the  judgment ;  and  that  of  the  performer,  to  shew 
his  execution  rather  than  his  expression.  It  is  from 
these  motives  that  the  hearer  is  often  confounded, 
but  not  delighted,  with  sudden  and  unnatural  tran- 
sitions from  the  key,  and  returns  to  it  as  unnatural 
as  the  transitions  themselves ;  while  Pathos,  the  soul 
of  music,  is  either  unknown  or  totally  neglected. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  works  of  Correlli  among 
the  modern -ancients,  and  Handel  in  the  present  age, 
know  that  the  most  affecting  passages  of  the  former 
owe  their  excellence  to  Simplicity  alone ;  and  that  the 
latter  under-stands  it  as  well,  and  attends  to  it  as 
much,. though  he  knows  when  to  introduce  with  pro- 
priety those  niceties  and  refinements,  which,  for  want 
of  that  propriety,  we  condemn  in  oliiers. 

In  every  species  of  writing,  whether  we  consider 
style  or  sentiment,  Simplicity  is  a  beauty.  The  per- 
fection of  language,  says. the  great  fadier  of  criti- 
cism, consists  in  its  being  perspicuous  but  not  low. 
A  redundancy  of  metaphors,  a  heap  of  sounding  and 
florid  epithets,  remote  allusions,  sudden  flashes  of 
^it,  lively  .and  epigrammatic  turps,  dazzle  the  ima- 
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ginations,  and  captivate  the  mindd  of  vulgar  readers, 
who  are  apt  to  think  the  simple  manner  unanimated 
and  dull,  for  want  of  being  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
dels of  the  great  antique.  Xenophon  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Csesar  among  the  Romans,  are  at  once 
the  purest  and  most  simple,  as  well  as  the  most 
elegant  writers,  any  age  or  nation  can  produce. 
Nudi  enim  sunt,rectiy  et  venustiy  omni  omatu  orationiSf 
tanquam  veste,  detracto.  Among  ourselves,  no  writer 
has  perhaps  made  so  happy  and  judicious  a  mixture 
of  plain  and  figurative  terms  as  Addison,  who  was 
the  first  that  banished  from  the  English,  as  Boileau 
from  the  French,  every  species  of  bad  eloquence  and 
false  wit,  and  opened  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  taste 
to  his  fellow-citizens. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  polished  nations  to  de- 
generate and  depart  from  a  simphcity  of  sentiment. 
For  when  the  first  and  most  obvious  thoughts  have 
been  preoccupied  by  former  writers,  their  succe^s- 
sors,  by  straining  to  be  original  and  new,  abound  in 
far-fetched  sentiments  and  forced  conceits.  Some 
late  instances  in  men  of  genius  (for  none  but  these 
are  capable  of  committing  this  fault)  give  occasion  to 
us  to  deprecate  this  event.  I  must  add,  under  this 
head,  that  simplicity  of  fable  is  an  indispensable  qua- 
lity in  every  legitimate  drama.  We  are  too  much 
enamoured  with  what  is  called  intrigue,  business, 
and  bustle,  in  our  plays.  We  are  disgusted  with 
the  thinness,  that  is,  the  unity  of  a  plot.  We  must 
enrich  it  with  episodes  or  under-characters  ;  and  we 
never  consider,  how  much  our  attention  is  diverted 
and  destroyed  by  different  objects,  and  our  pity  di- 
vided and  weakened  by  an  intricate  multiplicity  of 
events  and  of.  persons.  The  Athenians,  therefore, 
who  could  relish  so  simple  a  plot  as  that  of  the  Phi- 
loctetes  of  Sophocles,  had  certainly  either  more  pa- 
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tience  or  more  good  sense  (I  will  not  determine  which) 
than  my  present  counitrymen. 

If  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  a  subject  of  more  im- 
portance than  writing,  I  mean  dress ;  even  in  this 
sublime  science.  Simplicity  should  ever  be  regarded. 
It  might  be  thought  presumption  in  me  to  censure 
any  part  of  Miss  ****'s  dress  last  night  at  Ranelagh; 
yet  I  could  not  help  condemning  that  profusion  of 
ornament,  which  violated  and  destroyed  the  unity 
and  TO  6\oy  (a  technical  term  borrowed  from  the  toi- 
lette) of  so  accomplished  a  figure. 
^  To  finish  my  paneg3rric  on  Simplicity  in  a  manner 
that  I  know  is  agreeable  to  my  fair  readers,  I  mecui 
ititha  stroke  of  morality,!  would  observe,  that  if 
this  quality  was  venerated  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  at 
once  banish  from  the  earth  all  artifice  and  treachery, 
double-dealing  and  deceit.  Let  it  therefore  be  esta- 
blished as  a  maxim,  that  Simplicity  is  of  equal  im- 
portance in  Morals  and  in  Taste. 


N<>  27.     THURSDAY,  JULY  5,  1753. 


'  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
'  SIR, 

<  The  forming  separate  societies  in  order  to  exercise 
the  great  duty  of  self-mortification,  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  most  general  and  prevailing  tendencies 
in  human  nature.  For  even  in  those  countries,  where 
the  freedom  of  the  laws,  or  the  ill  execution  of  them, 
or  the  licentiousness  of  manners,  has  given  a  sort  of 
public  sanction  to  a  less  severe  discipline,  in  Eng- 
land itself,  what  numerous  sectaries  have  subsisted 
^ipon  this  disposition  of  the  human  mind! 
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*  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  various  and'  op- 
posite tenets  of  different  systems  are  built.  Maho- 
met, Confucius,  and  other  religious  lawgivers ;  the 
founders  of  larger  societies,  or  smaller  communities, 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  bias  in  the  mind  of 
man ;  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  is  sure  to  draw 
him  with  more  than  ordinary  force. 

'  If  ambition  occupies,  if  love  monopolizes,  if  indo- 
lence stupi6es,  if  literature  amuses,  if  pride  expands, 
or  humility  condenses,  the  immortal  spirit  of  man ;  if. 
revenge  animates,  if  a  softer  sensation  mollifies,  if 
trifles  annihilate,  if  domestic  cares  engage,  if  dress 
and  equipage  possess,  the  divine  mind  of  women ; 
these  passions  will,  sooner  or  later,  most  certainly 
subside  in  both,  and  give  place  to  that  impulse,  which 
begets  various  kinds  of  mortified  communities  in  dif- 
ferent climes  and  countries.  Hence  such  multitudes 
in  a  neighbouring  country  pass  the  last  periods  of 
theii  lives  in  the  monastic  severities  of  the  strictest 
devotion ;  and  hence  it  likewise  is,  that  we  see  such- 
numbers  in  our  own  country  expose  themselves  to 
midnight  damps  at  Vauxhall,  and  to  be  pressed  to 
death  by  well-dressed  mobs  at  routs. 

*  Indeed,  the  more  we  consider  the  human  species, 
from  the  rude  savage  up  to  the  most  polished  cour- 
tier, the  more  we  shall  be  persuaded  of  this  general 
tendency  in  our  natures  to  acts  of  voluntary  mortifi^ 
cation. 

'  But  what  puts  this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  is,  the 
erection  of  three  Monasteries,  within  many  of  our 
memories,  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  this 
great  metropolis. 

*  I  hope  your  country  Protestant  readers  will  not 
be  too  much  alarmed ;  I  can  assure  them  that  they 
pay  no  Peter-pence.  They  are  formed  at  present  of 
societies  composed  entirely  of  males ;  but  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  either  open  the  arms 
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of  thuir  communities  for  the  reception  of  females,  or 
that  the  ladies,  excited  by  their  exfimple,  and  aai-A 
mated  by  the  same  principles,  will  form  seminaries 
for  their  own  sex,  and  that  some  departing  ntatroii 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  found  8  charity  for  thi* 
purpose.  ■ 

'  For  the  furtherance  of  so  desirable  a  community> 
it  may  not  here  be  improper  to  offer  a  teg^  clause  t^ 
be  inserted  in  any  last  will  or  testament:  viz.  "  I,  A.  B^ 
spinster  or  dowager,  betag  tired  of  all  men,  and  hav* 
ing  no  mortal  to  whom  I  have  reason  to  wish  well  ;, 
having  settled  a  competent  provision  on  ray  bir^^ 
dogs,  and  cats,  do  leave  the  sum  of  poands^ 

towards  the  erecting  a  building,  and  the  establishing 
a  society  for  the  following  purposes,  &c.  &c.  &c," 

'  Now  as  sooTi  as  a  sufficient  number  of  holy  aa- 
ters  shall  be  collected,  1  think  they  cannot  do  morct 
wisely  than  to  form  their  new  seminary  upon  the 
model  of  one  of  those  three  great  nionasteries  so' 
lately  founded ;  nor  would  1  advise  them  to  vary 
much  from  those  plans,  as  the  difference  of  male 
and  female  will  always  be,  to  those  who  contem- 
plate things  profoundly,  a  sufficient  badge  of  distiacw 

'  For  the  direction  therefore,  of  these  future  lady- 
abbesses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  some  ac- 
count of  the  three  monastic  societies  before-men- 
tioned ;  which  will  appear  to  owe  their  rise  entirely 
to  that  innate  love  of  separate  clan-ship  and  self  mor- 
tificatioTi,  which,  according  to  my  present  maxim,  a 
universally  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 

'  There  are  few  women  of  fashion  who  have  no^ 
heard  of  Harry  the  Eighth  ;  many  of  them  are-  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  that  glorious  fountain 
from  which  the  reformation  first  sprung,  which  pro^ 
ducedthe  dissolution  of  papal  monasteries;  till  some 
years  ago,  a  Uttle  round  wellspoken  man  erected  ^ 
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large  moBastery  near  Coveut-garden,  where  a  bro- 
therhood was  soon  formed.  Here  he  dealt  out  m- 
dulgences  of  all  sorts,  and  extreme  (good  internal) 
unctions. 

'  But  it  happened,  for  divers  reasons,  that  the 
aforesaid  district  was  not  thought  so  proper  a  situa- 
tion ;  upon  which  a  new  convent  was  built,  near  the 
court-end  of  the  town ;  the  monks  removed  to  it,  and 
from  that  day  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  name 
of  White-Fhiars. 

*  The  difficulty  of  being  admitted  into  this  pioua 
seminary,  and  the  necessary  qualifications  for  that 
purpose,  are  sufficiently  known.  But  how  severe  is 
their  abstinence !  For  whereas  other  devout  orders 
in  other  countries  do  not  scruple  to  indulge  them- 
selves with  the  wholesome  diet  of  plain  fish,  vege- 
tables, and  oil,  it  is  the  estabUshed  rule  of  this  order, 
not  to  admit  of  any  eatable  but  what  simple  nature 
abhors,  and  till  the  texture  of  its  parts  is  so  totally 
transubstantiated,  that  it  cannot  come  under  the  de* 
nomination  of  fish^  flesh,  or  good  red  herring. 

'  To  such  a  degree  likewise  has  their  spirit  of  mor- 
tification carried  them,  that,  bmng  sensible  that  the 
most  real  indulgence,  the  most  natural  and  homo- 
geneal  beverage  to  the  constitution  of  man,  is  pure 
limpid  element,  they  have  therefore  banished  that 
delightful  liquid  from  their  meals,  and  freely  ex* 
posed  themselves  even  to  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
tures, by  daily  swallowing  certain  potions  of  various 
kinds,  the  ill  effects  of  which  to  the  human  body  are 
well  known;  and  for  their  farther  penance,  they 
have  adopted  nauseous  medicinal  waters,  for  their 
miserable  inky  drink. 

'  But  it  is  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  when  the 
herd  of  cMrdiiniry  mortals  repose  from  their  laboucs, 
that  these  devotees  perform  their  greatest  acts  of 
self-severity ;  for  the  conduct  of  which,  they  have 
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three  or  four  established  rituals,  composed  by  the 
celebrated  father  Hoyle. 

'  *  This  famous  seminary,  like  that  of  some  colleges, 
is  divided  into  senior  and  junior  fellows.  The  ju- 
niors, to  a  certain  number  at  a  time,  not  content 
with  their  ordinary  acts  of  probation,  exert  a  most 
extraordinary  effort  of  devotion. 

*  Imagining  that  the  mortification  of  the  body  alone 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  pious  gratification  of  their 
exalted  zeal,  and  considering  how  meritorious  it 
would  be  to  extend  the  same  severity  to  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  they  have  attained  such  a  spiritual  do- 
mination over  the  soul,  as  to  be  able  to  renounce  all 
its  most  pleasing  emotions,  and  to  give  it  up  with- 
out remorse,  to  be  tortured  by  the  most  painful 
vicissitudes  of  Hope  and  Fear.  Such  is  the  wonder- 
ful effect  of  long  habit,  unwearied  exercise,  and  ab- 
stracted vigils  1 

*  In  order  to  facilitate  this  toilsome  penance,  and 
to  enable  themselves  totally  to  subdue  all  ideas 
whatsoever,  which  have  no  connexion  with  those 
two  passions,  they  have  contrived  incessantly  to  toss 
about  two  cubical  figures,  which  are  so  devised,  as 
to  fix  the  attention,  by  certain  mystical  characters, 
to  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  passions  ;  and  thus 
they  will  sit  for  many  hours,  with  only  the  light  of 
one  large  taper  in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  in  the 
most  exquisite  and  convulsive  agonies  of  the  most 
truly  mortified  and  religious  penitents.  In  short, 
neither  the  Indian  nor  Chinese  bonzes,  nor  the 
Italian  or  Spanish  visionaries,  in  all  their  various 
distortions  and  penances,,  came  up  to  these.  And 
here  by  the  way,  I  cannot  but  remark  with  pleasure; 
the  great  talents  of  my  countrymen  for  carrying 
every  thing  they  undertake  to  greater  perfection  than 
any  other  nation. 

*  The  second  of  these  seminaries  was  founded  upon 
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the  model  of  the  first,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
Gray  Friars,  remarkable  for  a  rigorous  abstinence, 
and  indefatigable  devotion.  They  just  preserve  their 
beings  witli  a  little  chocolate  or  tea.  They  are  de- 
dicated to  the  great  St.  George,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  composure  of  their  countenances,  and  their 
extraordinary  taciturnity. 

'  The  third  order  is  that  of  St.  James ;  the  memr 
bers  of  which  are  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Scarlet  Friars.  It  consists  of  a  multitude  of  bro- 
thers, who  are  not  near  so  strict  as  the  two  former 
orders ;  and  is  likely  to  become  vastly  numerous, 
under  the  auspices  of  its  great  patron,  whose  bulk 
is  adorned  by  jollity  and  good-humour ;  and  who  is 
moreover  very  strictly  a  good  liver, 

*■  Now,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  let  me  ask  you  whether 
these  three  laudable  institutions  are  not  plainly  owing 
to  that  principle,  which  I  have  assigned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  letter  ?  For  what  other  motive  could 
prompt  men  to  forsake  their  own  elegant  houses,  to 
sacrifice  domestic  and  conjugal  satisfaptions,  to  neg- 
lect the  endearing  rites  of  hospitality,  in  order  to- 
cloister  themselves  among  those,  with  whom  they 
can  have  no  connexion,  but  upon  the  aforesaid  prin- 
tiples? 

'  But  since  such  is  the  general  bent  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  become  a  fit  subject  for  the  world  to  con- 
sider by  what  methods  these  seminaries  may  be  so 
multiplied,  as  to  comprehend  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  and  women.  And  if  fifty  new  churches  were 
thought  few  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  zeal  of 
good  Queen  Anne's  days,  I  believe,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
you  will  not  think  five  hundred  large  mansions  of  the 
kind  I  am  speaking  of,  will  be  too  many  for  the  pre- 
sent. $  I  am,  yours,  &c.  J.  T.* 
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•Paaci  dignoscere  possant 


Vera  bona,  atque  illis  mnUdm  ^i^ersa. — Juv. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  though  happiness 
is  every  man*8  aim,  and  though  it  is  p;enerally  pur^ 
sued  by  a  gratification  of  the  predommant  passion^ 
yet  few  have  acuteness  enough  to  discover  the  points 
which  would  effectually  procure  the  long-sought  end. 
One  cannot  but  wonder  that  such  intense  application 
as  most  of  us  bestow  on  the  cultivation  of  our  favou- 
rite desires,  should  yet  leave  us  ignorant  of  the  most 
essential  objects  of  our  study.  For  my  part,  I  was 
so  early  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
that  instead  of  searching  for  what  would  coutribute. 
most  to  my  own  happiness,  I  have  spent  great  part 
of  my  life  m  the  stu^  of  what  may  extend  the  en- 
joyment of  others.,  liiis  knowledge  I  flatter  myself 
I  have  discovered,  and  shall  now  disclose  to  the  world. 
I  beg  to  be  attended  to :  I  beg  mankind  will  believe 
that  1  know  better  than  any  of  them  what  will  ascer- 
tain the  felicity  of  their  lives.  I  am  not  going  to 
impart  so  great  (though  so  often  revealed)  a  secret, 
as  that  it  is  religion  or  virtue ;  few  would  believe  me, 
fewer  would  try  the  recipe.  In  spite  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  age,  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  my  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  decency  which  I  hope  I  hav^  hitherto 
most  sanctimoniously  observed,  I  must  avow  my  per- 
suasion, that  the  sensual  pleasure  of  love  is  the 
gK^at  cprdial  of  life,  and  the  only  specific  for  remov- 
ing the  anxieties  of  our  own  passions,  or  for  support- 
ing the  injuries  and  iniquities  which  we  suffer  from 
those  of  other  men. 
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'  Well !  (shall  I  be  told)  and  is  this  your  admira- 
ble discovery  ?  Is  this  the  arcanum  that  has  escaped 
the  penetration  of  all  inquirers  in  all  ages  ?  What 
other  doctrine  has  been  taught  by  the  most  sensible 
philosophers  ?  Was  not  this  the  text  of  the  sermons 
of  Epicurus  ?  Was  not  this  the  theory,  and  practice 
too,  of  the  experienced  Alcibiades  ?  What  other  were 
the  tenets  of  the  sage  Lord  Rochester,  or  of  the  mis- 
sionary Saint-'EyTemontV  it  is  very  true ;  and  a  thou- 
sand other  founders  of  sects,  nay  of  religious  orders^ 
have  taught — or  at  least  practised,  the  same  doc- 
trines. But  I  pretend  to  introduce  such  refinement3 
into  the  system  of  sensuality,  as  shall  vindicate  the 
discovery  to  myself,  and  throw  at  a  distance  the  mi-? 
nute  philosophers,  who  (if  they  were  my  forerunners) 
only  served  to  lead  the  world  astray. 

Hear  then  in  one  word  the  mysterious  precept ! 
*  Young  women  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  sensual 
love  :  it  is  the  ma^ro«,'-the  hoary  fair,  who  can  give; 
communicate,  ensure  happiness.'  I  might  enumerate 
a  thousand  reasons  to  enforce  my  doctrine ;  as  the 
fickleness  of  youth,  the  caprices  of  beauty  and  its 
transient  state,  the  jealousy  from  livals,  the  disftrac-f 
tion  from  having  children,  the  important  avocations 
of  dress,  and  the  infinite  occupations  of  a  pretty  wot 
man,  which  endanger  or  divide  her  sentiments  from 
being  always  fixed  on  the  faithful  lover ;  and  none 
of  which  combat  the  affections  of  the  grateful*  ten- 
der, attentive  matron.  But  as  one  example  is  worth 
a  thousand  reasons,  I  shall  recommend  my  plan  by 
pointing  out  the  extreme  happiness  which  has  at* 
tended  such  discreet  heroes  as  are  commemorated 
in  the  annals  of  love  for  having  offered  up  their 
hearts  at  ancient  shrines ;  and  I  shall  clearly  de- 
monstrate by  precedents  that  several  •  ladies  in  the 
bloom  of  their  wrinkles  have  inspired  more  lasting 
and  more  fervent  passions,  than  the  greatest  beau^^ 
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ties  who  had  scarce  lost  sight  of  their  teens.  The 
hit  young  creatures  of  the  present  hour  will  forgive 
a  preference  which  is  the  result  of  deep  meditation, 
great  reading,  and  strict  impartiality,  when  they  re- 
flect, ^at  they  can  scarce  contrive  to  be  young  above 
a  dozen  years,  and  may  be  old  for  fifty  or  sixty  i 
and  they  may  believe  me,  that  after  forty  they  will 
value  one  lover  more  than  they  do  twenty  now ;  a 
sensation  of  happiness,  which  they  will  find  increase 
as  they  advance  in  years.  I  cannot  but  observe  with 
pleasure,  that  the  legislature  itself  seems  to  coincide 
with  ny  way  of  thinking,  and  has  very  prudently 
enActed,  that  young  ladies  shall  not  enter  so  early 
into  the  bonds  of  love,  when  they  are  incapable  of 
reflection,  and  of  all  the  serious  duties  which  belong 
to  a  union  of  hearts.  A  sentiment  which  indeed  our 
laws  seem  always  to  have  had  in  view ;  for  unless 
there  was  implanted  in  our  natures  a  strong  tempta- 
tion towards  the  love  of  elderly  women,  why  should 
the  very  first  prohibition  in  the  table  of  consanguinity 
foititd  a  man  to  marry  his  grandmother  ? 

The  first  heroine  we  read  of,  whose  dianns  were 
proof  against  the  injuries  of  time,  was  the  accom- 
{^hed  Sarah  :  I  think  the  most  moderate  compu- 
tations make  her  to  be  ninety,  when  that  wanton 
monarch  Abimelech  would  have  undermined  her  vir- 
tue. But  as  doubtless  the  observance  of  that  virtue 
had  been  the  great  foundation  of  the  continuance  of 
her  beauty,  and  as  the  rigidness  of  it  rather  exempts 
her  from,  than  exposes  her  as  an  object  of,  my  doc- 
trine, I  shall  say  no  more  of  that  lady. 

Helen,  the  beautiful  Helen^  if  there  is  any  trust- 
ing to  classic  parish  registers,  was  fourscore  when 
Paris  stole  her;  and  though  the  war  lasted  ten  years 
after  that  on  her  account.  Monsieur  Homer,  who 
wrote  their  romance,  does  not  give  any  hint  of  the 
wt  young  prince  having  shewed  the  least  decay 
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of  passion  or  symptom  of  inconstancy ;  a  fidelity, 
which  in  all  prohability  was  at  least  as  much  owing 
to  the  experience  of  the  dame,  and  to  her  knowledge 
in  the  rennements  of  pleasure,  as  to  her  bright  eyes, 
unfaded  complexion,  or  the  everlasting  lilie^  and 
roses  of  her  cheeks. 

I  am  not  clear  that  length  of  years,  especially  in 
faermc  minds,  does  not  increase  rather  than  abate  the 
sentimental  flame.  The  great  Elizabeth,  whose  pas- 
sion for  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  is  justly  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  all  who  delight  in  romantic  history, 
wa^  full  sixty-eight  when  she  condemned  her  lover 
to  death  for  slighting  her  endearments.  And  if  I 
might  instance  in  our  own  sex,  the  charming,  the 
meritorious  Antony,  was  not  far  from  seventy  before 
he  had  so  much  taste  as  to  sacrifice  the  meaner  pas- 
sion of  ambition,  nay,  the  world  itself,  to  love. 

But  it  is  in  France,  that  kingdom  so  exquisitely 
judicious  in  the  affairs  of  love,  from  whence  we  may 
copy  the  arts  of  happiness,  as  well  as  their  other 
discoveries  in  pleasure.  The  monarchs  of  that  na^ 
tion  have  more  than  once  taught  the  world  by  their 
example,  that  a  fine  woman,  though  past  her  grand 
climacteric,  may  be  but  just  touching  the  meridian 
of  her  oharmsi  Henry  the  Second  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  will  be  for  ever  memorable  for  the  pas- 
sions they  so  long  felt  for  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois, 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  former,  in  the  heat 
of  youth  and  prospect  of  empire,  became  a  slave  to 
the  respectable  attractions  of  Diana  de  Poitiers,  many 
years  after  his  injudicious  father  had  quitted  the 
possession  of  her  on  the  silly  apprehension  that  she 
was  growing  old  :  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life 
and  reign,  Henry  was  a  constant,  jealous  adorer  of 
her  still  ripening  charms.  When  the  age  was  over- 
run with  astrology,  superstition,  bigotry,  and  notions 
of  necromancy,  King  Henry  still  idolized  a  woma]i> 
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who  had  not  only  marned  her  grand-daughter,  thei 
u  celebrated  beauty,  but  who,  if  any  otier  prina 
had  reigned,  was  ancioDt  enough  to  have  cou 
within  the  description  of  ROrcery :  so  little  do  tl 
vulgar  distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  an  oldwitc 
and  a  fine  woman.  The  passion  of  the  other  tnonan; 
was  no  less  remarkable.  1  hat  hero,  who  had  gaiQei 
so  many  battles  by  proxy,  had  presided  in  person  a< 
so  many  toumamentG,  had  raised  such  waterworkfl^ 
and  shed  such  streams  of  heretic  blood;  and,  whicb 
was  slill  more  glorious,  had  enjoyed  bo  many  o^ 
the  finest  women  in  Europe ;  was  at  last  captivated' 
by  an  old  govemante,  and  sighed  away  whole  yean 
at  the  feet  of  his  venerable  mistress,  as  she  wotkedr 
at  her  tent  with  spectacles.  If  Louis  le  Grand  « 
not  a  judge  of  pleasure,  who  can  pretend  to  be?  If 
he  was,  in  favour  of  what  age  did  hp.  give  the  golden 
apple  ? 

I  shall  close  my  catalogue  of  ancient  mistressea 
with  the  renowned  Ninon  I'Enclos,  a  lady  whoae 
life  alone  is  sufEcient  to  inculcate  my  doctrine  in  its 
utmost  force.  1  shall  say  nothing  of  her  numerous 
conquests  for  the  first  half  of  her  life :  she  had  wi^ 
youth,  and  beauty,  three  ingredients  which  will  al-> 
ways  attract  silly  admirers.  It  was  not  till  the  fif^-* 
sixth  year  that  her  superior  merit  distinguished  it* 
self;  and  from  that  to  her  ninetieth,  she  went  oa 
improving  in  the  real  arts  and  charms  of  love.   How 


mfortunaie  am  I,  that  she  did  not  live 


yean 


longer,  that  I  might  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
wearing  her  chains !  It  was  in  her  fiAy-sixth  year 
that  the  Chevalier  de  ViUJers,  a  natural  son  whom 
she  had  had  by  the  Comte  de  Gerze,  arrived  at  Paris 
from  the  provinces,  where  he  had  been  educate 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  real  parents.  He  saw 
his  mother;  he  feliin  love  with  her.  The  increase, 
the  vehemence  of  his  passion  gave  the  greatest  dig-; 
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quiets  to  the  affectionate  matron.  At  last,  when  no- 
thing but  a  discovery  of  the  truth  could  put  a  stop, 
as  she  thought,  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  attempts, 
she  carried  him  into  her  bed-chamber.  Here  my 
readers  will  easily  conceive  the  transports  of  a  young 
lover,  just  on  the  brink  of  happiness  with  a  charm- 
ing mistress  nqar  threescore !  As  the  adventurous 
youth  would  have  pushed  his  enterprises,  she 
checked  him,  and  pointing  to  a  clock,  said,  ''  Rash 
boy,  look  there !  at  that  hour  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  I  was  delivered  of  you  in  this  very  bed !"  It  is 
a  certain  fact,  that  the  unfortunate  abashed  young 
man  flew  into  the  garden  and  fell  upon  his  sword  < 
This  catastrophe  had  like  to  have  deprived  the  age 
of  the  most  accomplished  mistress  that  ever  adorned 
the  Cytherean  .annals.  It  was  above  twenty  yeatsi 
l>efore  the  afBic ted  mother  would  listen  to  any  ad- 
dresses of  a  tender  nature.  At  length,  the  pohte 
iAbh^  de  Gedoyn  pressed  and  obtained  an  assigna- 
tion. He  came,  and  found  the  enchanting  Ninon 
lying  on  a  couch,  like  the  grandmother  of  the  loves, 
ji|  the  most  gallant  dishabille;  and  what  was  still 
more  delightful,  disposed  to  indulge  his  utmost 
•wishes.  After  the  most  charming  endearments,  he 
asked  her,  but  with  the  greatest  respect,  why  she 
had  sa  l0Bg  deferred  the  completion  of  his  nappi- 
liess  ?  *  Why,f  replied  she,  *  I  must  confess  it  pro-; 
ceeded  from  a  remain  of  vanity  : .  I  did  pique  myself 
upon  having  a  lover  at  past  fourscore,  and  it.  was 
but  yesterday  that  I  was  eighty  complete.' 


XXVI. 
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*To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 

•SIR, 

^  I  TROUBLED  vou  soiue  time  ago  with  an  account  of 
my  distress,  ansing  from  the  female  part  of  my  fk-^ 
mily.  I  told  you  that  bv  an  unfortunate  trip  to  Paris 
my  wife  and  daughter  had  rim  stark  Trench ;  and  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  now  that  they  were  perfectly 
recoyered ;  but  all  I  can  say  iS|  that  the  yiolence  of 
the  symptoms  seems  to  abate,  in  proportion  as  the 
clothes  that  inflamed  them  wear  out. 

'  My  present  misfortune  flows  from  a.  direct  con- 
trary cause,  and  aflects  me  much  more  sensibly ••-- 
The  little  whims,  affectations,  and  delicacies  of  ladies 
may  be  both  ridiculous  and  disagreeable)  espech^lly 
to  those  who  are  obliged  to  be  at  once  the  witnesses 
and  the  martyrs  of  them ;  but  they  are  not  evils  ^ 
be  compared  with  the  obstinate  wrong-headednesi, 
the  idle  and  illiberal  turn  of  an  only  son ;  which  is 
unfortunately  my  case. 

'  I  acquaintea  you,  that  in  the  education  of  my 
son  I  had  conformed  to  the  common  custom  of  ^is 
country  (perhaps  I  confoimed  to  it  too  much  and  too 
soon) ;  and  that  I  carried  him  to  Paris,  from  whence^ 
after  six  months'  stay,  he  wa!s  to  go  on  upon  his 
travels,  and  take  the  usual  tour  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. I  thought  it  very  necessary  for  a  young  man 
(though  not  for  a  young  lady)  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  languages,  the  manners,  the  characters, 
and  the  constitutions,  of  other  countries ;  the  want 
of  which  I  experienced  and  lamented  in  myself.  In 
order  to  enable  him  to  keep  good  company,  I  allowed 
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him  more  than  I  coul4  conyeoiently  affixrd ;  and 
I  trusted  ))im  to  the  care  of  a  Swiss  governor,  a 
gentleman  of  soBae  learning,  good  sense,  good-na- 
ture, and  good  manners.  But  how  cruelly  f  am  dis* 
appointed  in  all  these  hopes,  what  follows  will  in* 
form  you. 

'  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  he  only  frequented  the* 
worst  English  company  there,  with  whom  he  was 
unhappily  engaged  in  two  or  three  scrapes,  which 
the  credit  and  good-nature  of  the  English  amhas- 
aador  helped  him  out  of.  He  hired  a  low  Irish  wench, 
whom  he  drove  ahout  in  a  hired  chaise,  to  the  great 
honour  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  country.  He 
did  not  learn  one  word  of  French,  and  never  spoke 
to  Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman,  excepting  some"^ 
vulgar  9nd  injurious  epithets,  which  he  hestowed 
upon  them  in  very  plain  English.  His  governor 
very  honestly  informed  me  of  this  conduct,  which  he 
tried  in  vain  to  reform,  and  advised  their  removal  to 
Italy,  which  accordii^ly  I  immediately  ordered.  His 
hehaviour  there  will  appear  in  the  truest  light  to 
you,  hy  his  own  and  his  governor's  last  letters  to 
me,  of  which  I  here  give  you  faithful  copies. 

"  SIR,  Borneo  A£ay  the  3d,  1753. 

**  In  the  six  weeks  that  I  passed  at  Florence,  and 
the  week  I  stayed  at  Genoa,  I  never  had  time  to 
write  to  you,  being  wholly  taken  up  with  seeang 
things,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  steeple 
of  Pisa :  it  i^  the  oddest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life : 
it  stands  all  awry ;  I  wonder  it  does  not  tumble  dowa. 
I  met  with  a  great  many  of  my  countrymen,  and  we 
live  together  very  sociably.  I  have  been  here  now 
a  month,  and  wiU  give  yOu  an  account  of  my  way  of 
life*  Here  are  a  great  many  very  agreeable  English 
gentiemten :  we  are  about  nine  or  tea  as  smart  Bw^ks^ 
as  mny  in  England.    We  constaiitly  break&st  toge- 
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ther,  and  then  either  go  and  see  dghts^  or  drive 
about  the  outlets  of  Rome  in  chaises  ;  but  the  horsed 
are  very  bad,  and  the  chaises  do  not  follow  well.  We 
meet  before  dinner  at  the  English  coffee-house,- 
where  there  is  a  very  good  billiard-table,  and  very- 
good  company.  From  thence  we  go  and  dine  toge- 
ther by  turns  at  each  other's  lodgings.  Then  after  a 
cheerful  glass  of  claret  (for  we  have  made  a  shift  to' 
get  some  here)  we  go  to  the  coffee-house  again  : 
from  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  I  do  not  be-* 
lieve  that  these  Romans  are  a  bit  like  the  old  Ro-^ 
mans ;  they  are  a  parcel  of  thin-gutted,  snivelling, 
cringing  dogs ;  and  I  verily  beheve  that  our  set  could 
thrash  forty  of  them.  We  never  go  among  them  t 
it  would  not  be  worth  while ;  besides,  we  none  of 
us  speak  Italian^  and  none  of  those  Signiors  speafe 
English ;  which  shews  what  sort  of  fellows  they 
are.  We  saw  the  Pope  go  by  t'other  day  in  a  proces- 
sion ;  but  we  resolved  to  assert  the  honour  of  Old 
England ;  so  we  neither  bowed  nor  pulled  off  our 
hats  to  the  old  rogue.  Provisions  and  liquor  are  but 
bad  here ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  not  had  one 
thorough  good  meal's  meat  since  I  left  England.  No 
longer  ago  than  last  Sunday  we  wanted  to  have  a 
good  plumb-pudding ;  but  we  found  the  materials 
difficult  to  provide,  and  were  obliged  to  get  an  Eng- 
lish footman  to  make  it.  Pray,  Sir,  let  me  come 
home,  for  I  cannot  find  that  one  is  a  jot  the  better 
for  seeing  all  these  outlandish  places  and  people^ 
But  if  you  will  not  let  me  come  baek,  for  God's' 
sake.  Sir,  take  away  the  impertinent  Mounseer  you 
sent  with  me.  He  is  a  considerable  expense  to  you^ 
and  of  no  manner  of  service  to  me.  All  the  Eng- 
lish here  laugh  at  him,  he  is  such  a  prig.  He  thinks 
himself  a  fine  gentleman,  and  is  always  plaguing  me 
to  go  into  foreign  companies,  to  learn  fbreign  Ian-:, 
guages,  and  to  get  foreign  manners ;   as  if  I  were  > 
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not  to.  Uv«  aud  did  in  Old  England,  and  as  if  good 
English  acquaintance  would  be  much  more  useful 
to  me  than  outlandish  ones.  Deai*  Sir,  grant  me  thi» 
request,  and  you  shall  ever  find  me 

Yoiir  most  dutiful  son,    G.  D." 

'  The  following  is  a  very  honest  and  sensible  let- 
ter, which  I  received  at  the  same  time  from  my  son's 
governor. 

«  SIR,  Rome,  May  the  3d,  1753. 

^'  I  think  myself  obliged  in  conscience  to  inform, 
you,  that  the  money  you  are  pleased  to  allow  me  for 
my  attendance  upon  your  son  is  absolutely  thrown 
away ;  since  |  find  by  melancholy  experience,  that 
I  can  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  him.  I  have  tried 
all  possible  methods  to  prevail  with  him  to  answer, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  your  good  intentions  in 
sending  hin;i  abroad ;  but  all  in  vain ;  and  in  return 
for  my  endeavours  I  am  either  laughed  at  or  insulted. 
Sometimes  I  am  called  a  beggarly  French  dog,  and 
bid  to  go  back  to  my  own  country  and  eat  my  frogs;, 
and  sometimes  I  am  Mounseer  Ragout,  and  told  that 
I  think  myself  a  very  fine  gentleman.  I  daily  repre- 
sent to  him,  that  by  sending  him  abroad  you  meant 
that  he  should  learn  the  languages,  the  maimers,  and 
characters^,  of  different  countri^Sy  and  that  he  should 
add  to  the  cla^ical  education  which  you  have  givont 
him  at  hoo)e,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  thf( 
genteel  easy  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  frequenting  the  best  companies 
abroad.  To  which  he  only  answers  me  with  a  sncjec 
of  contempt,  and  says  So  be-Uke-yCy  ha!  I  would 
have  connived  at  the  common  vices  of  youth,  if  they 
had  been  attended  with  the  least  degree  of  decency 
or  refinement ;  but  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that 
your  son's  are  of  the  lowest  and  most  degrading 
kind,  and  avowed  i^  the  most  public  and  indecent 
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manner.  I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  him  to^ 
deliver  the  letters  of  recommendation  which  yoii  pro-- 
cured  him  ;  he  says  he  does  not  desire  to  keep  such' 
company.  I  advised  him  to  take  an  Italian  master/ 
which  he  flatly  refused,  saying  that  he  should  have 
time  enough  to  learn  Italian  when  he  went  back  .to 
England.  But  he  has  taken,  of  himself,  a  music 
master  to  teach  him  to  play  upon  the  German  flute, 
upon  which  he  throws  away  two  or  three  hours  every 
day.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  money,  without  do- 
ing you  or  ourselves  any  honour  by  it;  though 
your  son,  like  the  generality  of  his  countrymen, 
values  himself  upon  his  expense,  and  looks  upon 
all  foreigners,  who  are  not  able  to  make  so  con- 
siderable a  one,  as  a  parcel  of  beggars  and  scoun- 
drels ;  speaks  of  them,  and  if  he  spoke  to  them, 
would  treat  them  as  such. 

**  If  I  might  presnme'to  advise  you,  Sir,  it  should 
be  to  order  us  home  forthwith.  I  can  assure  you 
that  your  son's  morals  and  manners  will  be  in  much 
l^ss  danger  under  your  own  inspection  at  home, 
than  they  can  be  'under  mine  abroad ;  and  I  defy 
him  to  keep  worse  English  company  in  England 
than  he  now  keeps  here.  But  whatever  you  may 
think  fit  to  determine  concerning  him,  I  must  hum- 
bly insist  upon  my  own  dismission,  and  upon  leave 
to  assure  you  in  person  of  the  respect  with  which  I 
ha^e  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your,  &c." 

*  I  have  complied  with  my  son's  request,  in  conse-' 
quence  of  his  governor's  advice;  and  have  ordered* 
him  to  come  home  immediately.  But  what  shall 
I  do  with  him  here,  where  he  is  but^too  likely  to  be 
encouraged  and  countenanced  in  these  illiberal  and* 
ungentleman-like  manners  ?  My  case  is  surely  most' 
singularly  unfortunate ;  to  be  plagued  on  one  side 
by  the  polite  and  elegant  foreign  follies  of  my  wife 
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and  daughter,  and  on  the  other  by  the  unconforming 
obstinacy,  the  low  vulgar  excesses,  and  the  pprter- 
like  manners,  of  my  son. 

*  Perhaps  my  misfortune  may  suggest  to  you  some 
thoughts  upon  the  methods  of  education  iu  general, 
which,  conveyed  to  the  public  through  your  paper^ 
may  prove  of  public  use.  It  is  in  that  view  singly 
that  you  have  had  this  second  trouble  from,  Sir, :  > 
Your  most  humble  servant  and  constant  reader, 

R.  D.' 

lallow'the  case  of  my  worthy  correspondent  ta 
be  compassionate,  but  I  cannot  possibly  allow  it  to. 
be  singular.  The  public  places  daily  prove  the 
contrary  too  plainly.  I  confess  I  oftener  pity  than 
blame  die  errors  of  youth,  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
fundamental  errors  generally  committed  by  their 
parents  in  their  education.  Many  totally  neglect, 
and  many  mistake  it.  The  ancients  began  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  by  forming  their  hearts  and 
their  manners.  They  taught  them  the  duty  of  men 
and  of  citizens  ;  w^  teach  them  the  languages  of  the 
ancients,  and  leave  their  morals  and  manners  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  modem  species  of  human  Bucks,  I  im- 
pute their  brutality  to  the  negligence  or  the  fond- 
ness of  their  parents.  It  is  observed  in  parks,- 
among  their  betters,  the  real  Bucks,  that  the  most 
•troublesome  and  mischievous  are  those  who  were 
bred  up  tame,  fondled  and  fed  out  of  the  hand, 
when  fawns.  They  abuse,  when  grown  up,  the  in- 
dulgence they  met  with  in  their  youth;  and  their 
familiarity  grows  troublesome  and  dangerous  with 
their  horns. 
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I  AM  indebted  for  my  paper  of  to-day  to  die  scru* 
pulouB  piety  of  one  of  my  fair  correspondents,  and 
to  the  undeserved,  though  not  uncommon,  distregaea 
of.another.  M^  readers  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  the 
vanity  of  publishing  the  compliments  paid  me  in 
these  letters,  when  I  assure  them  that  I  had  rather 
what  I  write  should  have  the  approbation  of  a  sen- 
sible woman,  than  that  of  the  gravest  and  most 
learned  philosopher  in  England. 

*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 

'  The  candour  which  shines  so  conspicuously  u^ 
your  writings,  the  deference  you  express  towards 
the  literary  productions  of  women,  and  the  genteel 
turn  you  give  to  every  stroke  of  satire  on  our  foibles, 
have  encouraged  me  to  offer  a  few  female  thoughts 
on  the  ai'bitrary  power  of  fashion ;  or,  as  it  is  more 
properly  and  politely  rendered.  Taste. 

*  I  am  not  teamed  enough  to  define  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  much  less  am  I  able  to  tell  you  all  the 
diffinrent  ideas  it  conveys ;  but  according  to  its  com- 
mon acceptation,  I  find  that  it  is  applicable  to  every 
afiectation  of  singularity,  whether  in  dress,  in  buil^ 
ing^  in  furniture,  or  in  diversions ;  and  the  farther 
we  stray  from  decency  or  propriety  in  this  singula* 
rity,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  Taste. 

*  The  prevalence  of  the  Chinese  taste  has  been 
very  humorously  attacked  in  one  of  your  papers  ; 
and  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  Indian  taste, 
among  us  women,  I  mean  the  taste  of  going  unco- 
vered, has  been  as  happily  treated  in  another.    But 
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there  is  a  taste  at  present  totally  different  from  this 
last,  the  impropriety  of  which  can  hardly,  I  think, 
have  escaped  your  observation,  though  it  has  your 
censure.  It  is  the  taste  of  attending  divine  service, 
and  of  performing  the  most  sacred  duties  of  our 
religion,  with  a  hat  on.  However  triflihg  this  m^j 
be  deemed  in  itself,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  in  a 
serious  light ;  and  have  always,  for  my  own  part, 
refused  complying  with  a  fashion,  which  seems  to 
declare  in  the  observers  df  it,  a  want  of  that  awfill 
respect  which  is  due  to  the  Creator  from  his  creatures. 

*  If  temporal  mdnarchs  are  to  be  served  with  an 
uncovered  head,  I  mean,  if  the  ceremony  of  unco- 
vering the  head  be  considered  and  expected  by  the 
higher  powers  as  a  mark  of  reverence  and  humility; 
surely  reason  will  suggest  that  the  Supreme  over  all 
should  be  approached  and  supplicated  with  at  least 
equal  veneration ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
the  more  thinking  part  of  our  sex,  this  uncouth  taste 
of  being  hatted  prevails  in  almost  all  the  (churches  in ; 
town  and  country;  matrons  of  sixty  adopting  the 
thoughtless  whim  of  girls  in  their  teens,  and  each 
endeavouring  to  countenance  the  other  in  this  idle ' 
transgression  agdnst  the  laws  of  decency  and  de- 
corum. 

\  Favour  me,  Sir,  either  by  inserting  this  short 
letter,  or  by  giving  some  candid  admonitions  on' 
the  subject  after  your  own  manner.    I  am  acquaint- 
.ed  with  many  of  your  female  readers,  and  am  as- 
sured that  your  frequent  remarks  upon  their  most 
fashionable  follies  will  have  a  proper  effect.     Re- 
proofs are  never  so  efficacious  as  when  they  are 
tempered  with  good-humour ;   a  quality  which  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Fitz- : 
Adam ;  among  whose  admirers  I  beg  to  be  nrtinq-^ 
bered;  and  atn^Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Clarissa/ 
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^  To  Mb.  TrtZ'Aj}Jiu. 

'  To  whom.  Sir,  should  the  iiyured  By  for  redress, 
but  to  him  who  has  made  the  World  his  province  ? 
You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  offended  at  my  taking 
this  liberty :  the  Spectator  was  not  above  receiving 
and  publishing  the  epistles  of  the  female  sex ;  nor 
will  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  who  are  writing  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  disdain  the  correspondence  of  an 
innocent  young  creature,  who  sues  to  you  for  consoc- 
iation in  her  affliction,  and  for  one  who  has  broke 
through  all  rules  of  honour  and  morality.  I  will 
make  no  farther  preface  but  proceed. 

*  My  name  ami  circumstances  I  need  not  acquaint 
you  with ;  let  it  suffice  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman,  and  that  my  education  has  been  suitable 
to  my  birth.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  l^  at 
fifteen  without  a  father ;  but  it  was  with  a  mother, 
who  in  my  earliest  infancy  hadsown  the  seeds  of  re* 
l^ion  and  virtue  in  my  neart ;  and  I  think  I  may 
without  arrogance  assure  you,  that  they  have  not 
been  thrown  away  upon  unprofitable  ground.  After 
this  greatest  of  losses  we  retired  to  a  country  village, 
some  few  miles  from  town ;  and  there  it  was,  Sir, 
that  I  first  kneyr  to  be  wretched. 

*  We  were  visited  in  this  village  by  a  voung  gen- 
tleman, who,  as  he  grew  intimate  in  the  family,  was 

? leased  to  flatter  me  with  an  affection,  which  at  first 
did  not  imagine  to  be  real — I  ought  to  have  told 
you  that  his  fortune  was  independent,  and  himself 
neither  fool  nor  coxcomb.  Young  as  I  was,  some 
little  share  of  experience  told  me,  uiat  gentlemen  at 
his  age  imagine  it  a  most  material  branch  of  polite- 
ness to  pretend  love  to  every  pretty  woman  they  fjEdl 
in  company  with :  but  indeed  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  I  had 
a  heart  that  was  not  to  be  caught  by  compliments* 
I  examined  his  behaviour  with  the  strictest  attention ; 
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not  a  grain  of  partiality  or  self-love,  at  least  I  ima» 
^ned  8O9  clouded  my  judgment;  the  flights  of 
poetry  and  passion,  so  common  in  others,  gave  place 
mhim  to  modesty  and  respect;  his  words,  his  looks, 
were  subservient  to  mine,  and  every  part  of  his  con- 
duct seemed  to  speak  the  sincerity  of  his  love.  The 
approbation  of  friends  was  not  wanting ;  and  every 
one  expected  that  a  very  little  time  would  unite  us 
to  each  other. 

*  For  my  own  part,  I  built  all  my  hopes  of  happi- 
ness upon  this  union;  and  I  flattered  myself,  that 
by  an  obedient  and  affectionate  behaviour  I  might 
make  the  life  of  him  I  sincerely  and  virtuously  loved 
as  happy  as  my  own.  But  it  was  not  to  be !  Some 
ciommon  occurrencie  occasioned  our  separation ;  he 
parted,  seemingly,  with  the  greatest  regret;  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  write ;  but  some  months 
elapsed  widiout  my  seeing  or  hearing  from  him. 
Every  excuse  that  partiality  could  suggest,  I  fhiined 
in  his  favour ;  but  I  had  soon  more  convincing  prooft 
of  his  neglect  of  me  dian  either  his  absence  or  bis 
silence.  On  his  return,  instead  of  apologizing  for 
his  behaviour,  instead  of  accounting  for  his  r^misd- 
ness,  or  of  renewing  the  subjectof  all  our  conversa- 
tions, he  appeared  gloomy  and  reserved ;  or,  when- 
ever he  inchned  to  talk,  it  was  in  the  praises  of  some 
absent  beauty,  or  in  ridicule  of  marriage,  whiich  he 
assured  me  it  should  be  many,  many  years  before 
any  one  should  prevail  with  him  to  thhik  of  seriously. 
With  many  such  expressions,  and  a  f^w  cai^less 
visits,  during  a  short  stay  in  the  coui!i^,  he  took  his 
leave  with  the  formality  of  a  strange^,  and  I  have 
never  seen  himi  since;  Thus^  Sir,  did  he  canod  a^ 
acquaintance  of  two  yeai^^  standing ;  i&kb  greatest  patt 
of  which  time  he  had  employed  in  Hie  most  earnest 
endeavours  to  convince  me  that  he  loved  me. 

*  if  f  cOttW  aeeuse  myself  of  any  act  of  leVity  or 
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imprudence  in  my  behaviour  to  this  gentleman,  the 
consciousness  or  such  behaviour  would  have  peer- 
vented  me  from  complaining ;  but  I  appeal  to  his  own 
heart,  as  well  as  to  all  that  know  me  (and  he  and 
others  who  read  this  letter,  will  know  from  whom  it 
comes)  in  vindication  of  my  conduct. 

*  Yet  why  should  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
.take  any  notice  of  what  I  write?  This  injustice  I 
complain  of  is  no  new  one ;  it  has  been  felt  by  thou- 
sands ;  or,  if  it  had  not,  I  have  no  invention  to  give 
entertainment  to  my  story  or,  perhaps,  to  make  it 
interesting  to  any  but  my  own  family,  or  a  few  fe- 
male friends  who  love  me.  They  will  thank  you  for 
it,  and  be  obliged :  and  to  make  it  useful  to  your 
readers,  tell  them  in  your  own  words  and  manner 
(for  I  have  no  one  to  correct  what  I  write),  that  the 
.crudest  action  a  man  can  be  guilty  of,  is  the  rob- 
bing a  young  woman  of  her  affections,  with  no  other 
design  than  to  abandon  her.  Tell  them,  Sir,  that 
though  the  laws  take  no  cognizance  of  the  fraud,  the 
.barbarity  of  it  is  not  lessened :  for  where  the  proofs 
of  an  injury  are  such  as  the  law  cannot  possibly  as^ 
.certain,  or  perhaps  might  overlook  if  it  could,  we 
.claim  from  honour  and  humanity  protection  and 
.regard. 

*  How  hateful,  Mr.  Fitz-Adaro,  among  my  own 
sex,  is  the  character  of  a  jilt !  Yet  men  feel  not  the 
pangs  of  disappointed  love  as  we  do.  From  supe- 
riority of  reason  they  can  resent  the  injury,  or  from 
variety  of  employments  can  forget  the  trifle r  who 
inflicted  it.  But  with  us  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  we 
have  no  occupations  to  call  off*  our  attention  from 
disappointment,  and  no  lasting  resentment  in  our 
natures  (I  speak  from  experience)  against  him  who 
has  betrayed  us. 

*  Let  me  add  a  word  more,  and  I  will  have  done. 
If  every  gentleman  of  real  accomplishments,  who  has 
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no  serious  design  upon  the  heart  of  a  woman  would 
avoid  being  particular  either  in  conversation  or  in 
the  civil  offices  of  good-breeding,  he  would  prevent 
many  a  silent  pang  and  smothered  sigh.  It  is,  I  am 
sure,  from  a  contrary  behaviour,  that  many  a  worthy 
young  creature  is  hurried  to  her  grave,  by  a  disease 
not  mentioned  in  the  weekly  bills,  a  broken  heart 
I  am,  with  great  sincerity,  Sir, 

Your  admirer  and  constant  reader,       W.  S.' 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  amiable  young  lady's  letter, 
without  observing,  that  the  injustice  it  complains  of 
will  admit  of  the  highest  aggravation,  if  we  consider 
that  it  is  not  in  human  prudence  to  guard  against  itk 
In  cases  of  seduction,  the  frail  one  listens  to  her 
passions,  and  not  her  reason ;  and  a  woman  is  made 
miserable  for  ever,  by  listening  to  an  offer  of  being 
virtuously  happy. 
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Fallil  te  incautum  pietas  tua—     Vibo. 

*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 
*  You  will  be  told  at  the  close  of  this  letter  the  rea- 
son why  you  are  troubled  with  it.  I  am  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  one,  I  hope,  who  has  hitherto,  as  near  as 
the  imperfections  of  his  nature  would  admit,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  function.  I  hope  also  that 
I  shall  give  no  offence  by  saying,  that  I  have  been 
more  assiduous  in  teaching  the  moral  duties  of 
Christianity,  than  in  explaining  its  mysteries^  or  in 
gaining  the  assent  of  men's  tongues  to  what,  theif 
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minds  can  have  no  conception  of.  The  great  dntj 
of  benevolence,  as  it  was  always  my  second  care  to 
inculcate,  so  it  was  my  second  debght  to  practise. 
But  I  am  constrained  by  a  fatal  succession  of  expe- 
rience to  declare,  that  I  have  been  unhappy  in  the 
tame  proportion  that  I  have  been  benevolent ;  and 
have  oebased  myself,  as  often  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

^  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  when  I  was  curate  of  a  parish  in  York, 
the  following  article  appeared  in  all  the  London 
BeWMpapers. 

"  York,  March  25th.  This  day  William  Wyatt 
and  John  Simpson  were  executed  here*  for  house- 
breaking.  They  behaved  in  a  very  penitent  manner, 
but  ttmde  no  confession.  At  the  tree  the  hangman 
was  intoxicated  with  liquor;  and  supposing  there 
were  three  ordered  for  execution,  was  going  to  put 
one  of  the  ropes  about  the  parson's  neck  as  he  stood 
in  the  cart,  and  was  with  mudi  difficulty  prevented 
by  the  jailer  from  so  doing." 

*  This  parson.  Sir,  was  myself;  and  indeed  every 
part  of  the  article  was  literally  true,  except  that  the 
jailer  was  equally  intoxicated  with  the  hangman,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  rope  was  forced  about 
my  neck,  and  the  cart  just  going  off,  that  the  sheriff's 
officers  interfered,  and  rectified  the  mistake. 

*  Thus  was  I  in  danger  of  an  ignominious  death 
by  performing  the  duties  of  my  office,  and,  from  a 
tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  these  poor  wretches, 
watching  their  last  moments  in  order  to  soften  theit 
hearts,  and  bring  them  to  a  confesri6n  of  the  crime 
for  which  they  were  to  silffef .  But  the  indignity 
ofered  to  me  at  the  g&llows  was  not  all.  There  are 
in  York,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  ad  t\^ell  as  in  London,  scof- 
fers at  the  clergy ;  and  I  assure  ybu,  upon  the  ve- 
*^city  of  my  function,  th*it  I  hardly  ever  walked  the 
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streets  of  that  city  afterward,  without  being  saluted 
by  the  name  of  the  half '-hanged  parson. 

*•  Time  had  scarcely  taken  off  the  edge  of  this  ridi* 
cule,  when  a  worse  accident  befel  me.  It  was  my 
misfortune  to  send  an  advertisement  to  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  settmg  forth,  ^'  That  if  a  certain  young 
woman"  (who  happened,  though  I  knew  it  not,  to  be 
the  most  noted  harlot  upon  the  town,  and  who  then 
kept  a  coffee-house  in  Covent-garden) ''  would  apply 
to  thie  Reverend  Mr.  W.  B."  (which  was  myself,  ana 
my  name  printed  at  full  length) ''  at  the  Blue-Boar 
inn,  Hplbom,  she  would  hear  of  something  greatly 
to  her  advantage.'^ 

'  The  occasion  of  this  advertisement  was  literally 
thus.  Tlie  young  woman  in  question  had  formerly 
been  a  servant  at  York,  a|id  had  been  basely  and 
wickedly  ^educed  by  her  master ;  who  dying  a  few 
years  after,  and  feefing  the  utmost  remorse  for  so 
mjurious  an  act,  was  willing  to  make  this  unhappy 
creature  all  the  atonement  in  his  power,  by  putting 
privately  into  my  hands  a  hundred  pounds  to  be 
paid  her  at  his  decease ;  and  as  he  supposed  her  to 
be  in  some  obscure  service  in  London,  he  conjured 
me  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  find  her  out,  and 
to  deliver  the  money  into  her  own  hands. 

'  It  was  to  acquit  myself  of  tlus  trust  that  I  came 
up  to  town,  and  put  the  above-mentioned  advertise- 
ment into  the  Daily  Advertiser.  The  young  woman, 
in  consequence  of  it,  came  the  same  day  to  my  inn, 
and  having  convinced  me  that  she  was  ue  real  per- 
son (though  I  wondered  to  see  her  so  fine  a  lady), 
and  having  received  the  donation  with  great  modesty 
and  thankfulness,  very  obligingly  invited  me  to  a 
residence  at  her  house  during  my  stay  in  London. 
I  made  her  my  acknowledgments,  and  the  more 
readily  embraced  the  proposal,  as  she  add^d  thai 
the  house  wa^  large,  and  that  the  young  ladies^  her 

q2 
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lodgers  (for  she  let  lodgings,  she  said,  to  young 
ladies)  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  conversar 
tion  of  the  clergy. 

*  I  dined  with  her  that  day,  and  continued  till  * 
evening  in  the  house,  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants ;  though  I  could  not 
help  observing  that  they  treated  me  with  extraordi- 
nary freedom ;  that  their  bosoms  were  uncovered ; 
and  that  they  were  not  qruite  so  scrupulous  upon 
certain  occasions  as  our  Yorkshire  young  women ; 
but  as  I  had  never  been  in  town  before,  and  had; 
heard  great  talk  of  the  freedom  of  London  ladies,  I 
concluded  it  was  the  fashionable  behaviour ;  which 
though  I  did  not  extremely  like,  I  forbore,  through 
eood  manners,  to  find  fault  with.  At  about  seven  in 
Sie  evening,  as  I  was  drinking  tea  with  two  of  the 
ladies,  I  was  broke  in  upon  by  some  young  gentle- 
fnen,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  near' 
neighbour  of  mine  at  York,  who  the  moment  he  saw 
me,  swore  a  great  oath,  '^  That  I  was  the  honestest' 
parson  in  England ;  for  that  the  boldest  wencher  of. 
them  all  would  scruple  to  be  sitting  in  a  public  room 
at  a  bawdy-house  with  a  brace  of  whores,  without 
locking  the  door." 

*  A  loud  laugh,  in  which  all  the  company  joined, 
prevented  my  reproving  this  young  gentleman,  as  I 
thought  he  deserved ;  but  the  language  and  beha-' 
viour  of  the  ladies  to  these  gentlemen,  and  their 
coarse  and  indecent  jests  both  upon  me  and  my 
cloth,  opened  my  eyes  to  see  where  and  with  whom 
I  was.  I  ran  down  stairs  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation, and  early  the  next  morning  took  horse  for 
York ;  where,  by  the  assiduity  of  the  above-men- 
tioned young  gentlemen,  my  story  arrived  before  me, 
and  I  was  ridiculed  by  half  my  acquaintance  for  put- 
ting myself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey  • 
to  town  for  a  brace  of  wenches,  when  I  must  un-- 
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doubtetdly  ha^e  known  that  a  score  of  them  at  York 
w<^d  gladly  h^ve  obliged  me  for  half  the  money. 

'  It  wa^  in  vain  for  me  to  assert  my  inoocence,  by 
tellioig  the  whole  story ;  I  was  a  second  time  made 
ridiculous,  and  my  function  cendered  useless  in  the 
placid  where  I  lived,  by  the  punctual  performance  of 
my  duty,  in  religiously  observipg  the  last  request  of 
a  dying  friend. 

'  I  quitted  York  soon  after  this  last  disgrace,  and 
got  reco^^nended,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  a 
curacy  in  Lincolnshire.  Here  I  lived  happily  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  became  the  favourite  com- 
p^ion  of  the  squire  of  the  parish.  Hq  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  hearty  in  his  friendships,  bitter  in  his 
CQ9entments,  and  implacable  to  poachers.  It  so. 
happened,  that  fro^i  about  the  time  of  my  coming 
to  the  parish^  this  geptleman's  park  and  the  country 
abot^  it  were  so  shamefully  robbed  of  hares,  that 
every  body  was  exclaiming  against  the  thief.  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  detect  kna^ 
very-  of  every  kind,  and  wa^  fond  of  all  occasions  of 
testii^ing  my  grajtitude  to  my  patron,  I  walked  out 
es^lj  and  late  to  discover  this  midnight  robber.  At 
last  I  succeeded  in  my  search,  and  caught  him  in 
the  very  act  of  laying  his  snares ;  and  who  should 
he  be,  but  the  gamekeeper  of  my  benefactor  I  This 
impudent  fellow>  who  saw  himself  detected,  had  the 
address  to  cry  out  thief  first ;  and  seizing  me  by  the 
collar,  late  as  it  was,  dragged  me  to  ms  master's 
house.  I  was  really  so  astonished  at  his  consiWr^ 
mate  a3SuranQey  that  I  h^ard  myself  accused  with9jy|« 
the  power  of  speaking ;  and  as  a  farther  proof  of  lajr 
guUt,  there  was  found,  upon  searching  me,  a  great 
quantiAy  q£  wii^  and  od^i:  things^  the  u&e  of  which 
wa*  sufficiently  obyious,  and  which  my  wicked  ac- 
cuser hs^d  artfully  qonveyed  in^  my  pocket,  as  he 
was  leading  me  to  my  judge. 

Q  3 
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^  To  be  as  little  prolix  as  I  can,  I  was  imprisoned, 
tried,  and  convicted  of  the  fact ;  and  after  having 
suflered  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  was  obliged 
at  last  to  take  shelter  in  town,  to  avoid  the  thousand' 
indignities  that  were  offered  me  in  the  country. 

*  To  particularize  every  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  in  London,  would  be  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  your  paper.  I  shall  only  inform  you  of 
die  occurrences  of  last  night. 

*  It  was  past  twelve  when  I  was  returning  to  my 
lodgings  from  visiting  a  sick  friend.  As  I  passed 
along  the  Strand  I  heard  at  a  little  distance  from  me 
die  sound  of  blows,  and  the  screams  of  a  woman. 
I  quickened  my  pace,  and  immediately  perceived  a 
very  pretty  young  creature  upon  her  knees,  entreat- 
ing a  soldier  for  mercy,  who,  by  the  fury  in  his  looks, 
and  his  uplifted  cudgel,  seemed  determined  to  shew 
none.  Common  humanity,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  my 
duty,  impelled  me  to  stop  and  make  my  remon- 
strance to  this  barbarous  man.    The  effects  of  these' 
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remonstrances  were,  that  I  soon  after  found  myself 
upon  the  ground,  awaked  as  it  were  from  a  trance, 
with  my  head  broken,  my  body  bruised,  my  pockets 
rifled^  and  the  soldier  and  his  lady  no  where  to  be 
found. 

*  Alas !  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  if  this  had  been  the  only 
misfortune  of  the  night,  I  had  gone  home  contented; 
but  I  had  a  severer  one  to  undergo.  I  was  comfort 
ihg  myself  as  I  walked  along,  that  I  had  acted  the 
part  of  a  Christian  in  regard  to  these  wretches ; 
when  a  loud  cry  of  thieves  and  murder,  and  imme- 
diately after  it  the  sight  of  a  gentleman  struggling 
with  two  ill-looking  fellows,  again  alarmed  me.  All 
bruised  and  bloody  as  I  was,  I  flew  without  hesita- 
tion to  his  assistance ;  and  being  of  an  athletic  make 
and  constitution,  in  a  very  few  minutes  delivered 
him  from  their  clutches ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw' 
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himself  at  liberty,  made  the  most  natural  use  of  it, 
by  running  away.     I  was*  now  left  to  the  merc^  of 
two  street^tobberg,  as  I  thought  them,  both  of  whom 
had  so  securely  fastened  upon  me  as  to  prevent  my 
escape.    But  while  I  was  beginning  to  tell  them  that 
I  had  been  already  robbed,  to  my  utter  confusion 
they  discovered  to  me  that  they  were  bailiffs ;  that 
they  had  arrested  the  person  whom  I  rescued  for 
thirty  pounds ;  and  that  I  must  give  security  for  the 
debt,  or  go  instaiitly  to  prison. 
.    *  To  come  to  the  close  of  my  unhappy  narration, 
they  carried  me  to  one  of  their  houses ;  from  whence 
I  sent  to  the  landlord  where  I  lodged,  who  having 
something  more  than  thirty  pounds  of  mine  in  his 
hands  (all  that  I  am  worth  in  the  world !)  was  kind 
enough  to  bail  me.     From  a  principle  of  conscience 
(knowing  that  I  had  really  made  myself  the  debtor), 
I  would  have  paid  the  money  immediately,  if  it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that  the  gentleman  whom  I  de- 
livered would,  upon  reading  these  particulars  in  the 
World,  be  honourable  enough  to  remit  me  the  sum 
I  stand  engaged  for  on  his  account.     As  soon  as  I 
see  this  letter  inserted,  I  shall  make  myself  known 
to  Mr.  Dodsley,  to  whom  I  desire  that  the  money 
may  be  paid  :  or  if  the  gentleman  chooses  to  come 
in  person  and  discharge  my  bail,  Mr.  Dodsley  will  be 
able  to  inform  him  at  what  place  I  may  be  found. 

*  I  beg  your  immediate  publication  of  this  letter, 
and  am,  Sir,  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

W.  B. 

*  P.  S.  I  forbore  to  make  any  mention  of  watch- 
men in  my  account  of  last  night,  because  I  saw  none. 
I  suppose  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  either  for 
their  walking  their  rounds,  or  for  appearing  at  their 
stands.* 
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*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 

*  I  WAS  greatly  surprised,  that  when  in  a  late  paper 
you  were  displaying  your  knowledge  in  diseases,  and 
m  the  several  specifics  for  their  cure,  you  should  be 
so  very  forgetful  as  never  to  mention  a  malady, 
which  at  present  is  not  only  epidemical,  but  of  the 
foulest  and  most  inveterate  kind.  This  malady  is 
called  by  the  learned  the  cacoethes  carpendi^  and  by 
the  vulgar  criticism.  It  is  not  more  true  that  every 
man  is  born  in  sin,  than  that  he  is  born  in  criticism. 
For  many  years  indeed  the  distemper  was  uncommon 
and  not  dangerous  in  its  consequences ;  seldom  at* 
tacking  any  but  philosophers  and  men  of  learning, 
who  from  a  sedentary  life  and  intense  appUcation  to 
books,  were  more  open  to  its  influence  than  other 
men.  In  time  by  the  infection  of  dedications,  it 
began  to  spread  itself  among  the  great,  and  from 
them,  like  the  gout,  or  a  more  noble  distemper,  it 
descended  to  their  inferiors,  till  at  last  it  has  infected 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  men. 

*  But  as  it  is  observable  that  an  inhabiiant  of  the 
fens  in  Lincolnshire  is  most  liable  to  an  ague,  a 
Yorkshire-man  to  horse-steaUng,  and  a  Sossex-maa 
to  smuggling ;  so  it  is  also  observable  that  the  per- 
sons roost  liable  to  the  conta^on  of  criticism,  are 
young  masters  of  arts,  students  in  the  Temple,  at- 
torneys' clerks,  haberdashers'  prentices,  and  fine 
gentlemen. 

'  As  I  had  long  ago  looked  upon  this  distemper 
to  be  more  particularly  English  than  any  other,  I 
determined,  for  the  good  of  my  country,  whatever 
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pains  it  might  cost  me,  to  trace  it  to  its  first  princi- 
ples ;  but  it  wa^  not  till  very  lately  tliat  my  labours 
were  attended  with  any  certain  success.  I  had  dis- 
covered in  general  that  the  patient  had  an  acidity  of 
blood,  which,  if  not  corrected  in  time,  broke  out  into 
a  kind  of  evil,  which,  though  no  king*s-evil,  might 
possibly,  I  thought,  be  cured  by  touching:  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  touch  of  an  oak-saplin  might 
be  much  more  efficacious  than  that  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Carte's  somebody.  A  linen-draper's  prentice  in 
the  neighbourhood  happening  at  that  time  to  be  la- 
bouring under  a  severe  fit,  I  hinted  this  my  opinion 
to  his  master,  who  immediately  applied  the  touch : 
but  i  will  not  wrong  my  conscience  by  boasting  of 
its  effect,  having  learned  that  the  lad  was  seen'soon 
after  at  a  certain  coffee-house  in  the  Strand,  in  all 
the  agonies  of  the  distemper. 

,    *  Untired  by  disappointment,   I   continued    my  ^  ^  ^ » 
searches  with  redoubled  diligence;  and  it  is  this  day"  ^^' 
that  I  can  felicitate  myself,  as  well  as  thousands  of  p'' 
my  countrymen,  that  they  have  not  been  in  vain.       c^^^"^^*^ 
*  The  cause  then  of  this  loathsome  distemper  is  j  4^*ir*' 
most  certaiMy  wind.    This  being  pent  in  the  bowels  u/itUt*^ 
for  some  time,  and  the  rules  of  good-breeding  not      *^^^ 
permitting  it^  in  public  places,  to  take  its  natui-al  U^ 
course,  it  immediately  flies  up  into  the  head,  and\^  ^"^ 
after  being  whirled  about  for  a  while  in  that  empty  (^^,J 
region,  at  length  discharges  itself  with  great  violence  2^ 
upon  the  organ  of  speech.     This  occasions  an  invo- 
luntary motion  in  that  member,  which  continues  with 
great  rapidity  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
to  the  power  or  force  of  the  original  blast  which  set 
it  in  motion.     This  volubility,  or  rather  vibration  of 
tongoe,   is  accompanied  wiui  certain  unintell  gible 
sounds,  which,  like  the  barkings  of  persons  bit  by  a 
road  dog,  are  the  most  fatal  proofs  of  the  malignity 
of  the  distemper. 
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*  The  late  Doctor  Monro,  who  was  long  ago  con- 
sulted upon  the  case,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  species  of  madness,  known  an^ong  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  KaKodvfjila,  and  among  the  RomaQS 
by  makvoUntia,  It  is  said  of  that  great  and  humane 
man,  that  from  his  concern  for  these  poor  creatures, 
he  intended,  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  to  have 
proposed  a  new  building  for  their  reception,  conti- 

fuous  to  that  in  Moorfields ;  and  as  they  are  quite 
armless  things,  would  charitably  have  taken  th^oi 
under  his  own  immediate  care.  The  loss  of  that  eminent 
physician,  were  it  from  no  other  consideration,  ccM^^oit 
but  be  lamented  as  a  public  misfortune ;  his  schenae 
being  intended  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  criticism 
from  spreading  so  universally  among  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  For  there  is  one  melancholy  circumstaiiiCe 
attending  this  disease,  namely,  that  it  is  of  quicker 
and  more  certain  infection  than  the  plague ;  being 
communicated,  like  yawning,  to  a  large  circle  of  com-* 
pany  in  an  instant  of  time ;  and  (what  is  sufficient 
confirmation  of  the  cause)  the  congiegiated  vapoiif 
which  is  emitted  at  such  times,  is  more  disagreeable 
and  offensive  than  if  it  had  taken  its  proper  ^d  oft- 
turalxourse. 

*  But  the  Doctor's  principal  reason  for  conjecturing 
this  distemper  to  be  madness,  was,  its  being  aJbaiost 
continually  acted  upon  by  external  objects.  A  man 
in  the  hydrophobia  will  be  in  agonies  at  the  sight  of 
water  or  any  liquid ;  and  it  i^  very  well  known  that 
persons  afHicted  with  a  criticism  will  be  thrown  into. 
equal  agonies  at  the  sight  of  a  new  book,  pamphlet, 
or  poem.  But  the  greatest  and  most  convulsive  of 
all  agonies  are  found  to  proceed  from  the  represen- 
tation of  a  new  play.  I  have  myself  observed  upon 
this  occasion  a  mob  of  poor  wretches  sending  forth 
such  dismal  groans  and  such  piercipg  shrieks  a$  have 
quite  moved  me :  after  this  they  have  started  up  oift 
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a  sudden^  and  with  all  the  fury  of  roadmen  have  torn 
up  the  benches  from  mider  them,  and  put  an  entire 
stop  to  an  entertainment,  which,  to  pay  for  a  sight 
of,  diey  have  many  of  them  borrowed  the  money 
from  their  masters'  tills. 

^  That  tins  has  the  appearance  of  madness  I  can- 
not deny ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  turkey-cock  behave 
with  equal  fury  at  the  appearance  of  a  woman  in  a 
red  petticoat ;  and  I  have  always  imputed  it  to  the 
silliness  of  the  bird^  rather  than  to  any  disorder  in 
his  brain. 

^  But  whether  this  be  madness  or  not,  the  original 
cause  is  most  infallibly  wind ;  and  to  have  discovered 
the  cause  of  any  distemper,  is  to  have  taken  the 
leading  step  towards  effecting  its  cure ;  which  is 
indeed  the  sole  end  and  design  of  this  letter. 

^  Wind  then  being  the  undoubted  cause  of  that 
universal  disease  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
criticism,  the  patient  must  enter  into  an  immediate 
and  regular  course  of  carminatives.  The  herbs  an- 
gelica, fennel,  and  camomile,  will  be  extremely 
proper  for  his  tea;  and  the  seeds  of  dill,  cummin, 
anisei  carraway,  coriander,  or  cardamum,  should 
never  be  out  oi  his  mouth.  These,  by  the  consent 
of  all  physicians,  are  the  great  dispellers  of  wind. 
But  that  IS  not  all.  From  whence  have  they  their 
nakne  of  carminatives  ?  Not  from  this  quality;  here 
are  no  traces  o^  such  an  etymology ;  but  they  are 
happily  jpossessed  of  another  axid  more  excellent 
viitue ;  and  that  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  as  to  take 
their  name  from  it.  This  is  the  power  of  expelling 
all  th^  pehiicious  effects  of  poetry,  verses,  songs, 
ctirminla ;  all  that  farrago  of  trumpery,  which  is  so 
strangely  jumbled  together  in  the  intestines  of  that 
miserable  invalid  who  labours  under  the  weakness 
and  disorder  of  criticism.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake 
in  i\xt  lesdmed,  thkt  these  medicines  took  their  name 
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of  carminatives  from  the  ancient  jugglers  in  physic 
accompanying  their  operation  with  verses  and  scraps 
of  poetry,  by  way  of  incantation  or  charm ;  they  cer- 
tainly obtained  this  appellation  from  their  wonderful 
power  of  expelling  that  particalar  species  of  wind 
which  is  engendered  in  the  critic's  bowels  by  reading 
of  plays,  poetry,  and  other  words  of  wit,  too  hard  for 
his  digestion. 

'  That  all  persons  laboaring  ander  an  habitual 
and  obstinate  criticism  may  be  induced  to  enter  into 
this  course  of  carminatives,  I  can  assure  them  with 
great  certainty,  that  the  operation  of  these  medicines, 
notwithstanding  the  prodigious  discharge  of  crudities 
which  they  occasion,  is  not  attended  with  the  least 
sickness  to  the  patient  himself;  he  has  indeed  the 
appearance  of  a  violent  fit  of  the  cohc ;  but,  in  reality^ 
he  has  only  the  trouble  of  eructation  :  all  the  sick- 
ness and  ^nausea  usual  in  other  cases  of  the  li|ce 
nature,  being  marvellously,  in  this,  transferred  to  the 
by-standers. 

'  But  as  all  medicines  have  not  equal  effects  on  all 
constitutions ;  so  this,  though  sufficient  in  many  cases, 
may  possibly  be  defective  in  a  few  :  I  have  therefore 
in  reserve  a  secret,  which  I  may  venture  to  pronounce 
will  prove  of  great  utility.  It  is  this :  Let  every  man 
who  is  afflicted  with  this  scrophulous  disease  imme- 
cliately  turn  author.  And  if  it  should  so  happen  (as 
it  is  not  absolutely  impossible)  that  his  compositions 
should  not  be  adapted  to  every  body's  taste,  it  will 
infallibly  work  so  upon  his  stomach,  as  entirely  to 
purge  off  those  indigested  particles,  to  which  all  this 
foul  wind  was  originally  owing.  For  it  is  true  to  a 
proverb,  that  if  you  hang  a  dog  upon  a  crab-tree,  he 
will  never  love  verjuice.  ; 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

B.  D.; 

^  am  sorry,  in  one  particular,  to  differ  in  opinion 
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wnAi  my  ingenioiui  correspondent.  But  |  cannot 
allow  tlmt  a  critic's  turning  author  will  cure  him  of 
his  malevolence ;  having  always  found  that  the  most 
difficult  people  in  the  world  to  be  pleased,  are  those 
who  know  experimentally  that  they  want  talents  to 
please^ 
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It  has  lain  upon  my  conscience  for  some  time,  that 
I  have  taken  no  notice  of  those  of  my  correspondents, 
wliose  letters  to  me,  for  reasons  of  state,  have  been 
withheld  from  the  public.  Several  of  these  gentle- 
men have  favoured  me  with  their  assistance  from  the 
kindest  motives.  They  have  discovered  that  I  am 
growing  dull,  and  have  therefore  very  generously 
sent  me  some  of  their  own  wit,  to  restore  me  to  repu^ 
tation.  But  as  I  am  not  sure  of  a  constant  supply 
of  these  brilliant  epistles,  I  have  been  cautious  of  m* 
serting  them :  knowing  that  when  once  a  bottle  of 
claret  is  set  upon  the  table,  people  are  apt  to  make 
faces  at  plain  port. 

There  are  other  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  no  lesa 
obli^d.  These  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  as  I 
declared  in  my  first  paper  against  meddling  with  re-? 
ligion,  I  must  certainly  be  an  infidel :  upon  which 
supposition  they  have  been  pleased  to  shower  in  upon 
me,  what  they  call,  their  free  thoughts :  but  these 
thoughts,  as  I  have  hitherto  given  no  assurances  of 
my  infidelity,  are  rather  too^ec  for  this  paper.  And 
besides,  as  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  be  new,  { 
cannot  consent  to  publish  any  thing  so  common  as 
abuse  upon  religion. 

But  the  majority  of  these  my  private  correspond* 
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CBiM  are  potitkaans.  Thej  approve,  they  teU  me, 
of  mj  neatralitj  at  fint ;  bot  matten  have  beam  ao 
naiiaged  lately  by  those  in  power,  that  it  it  the  part 
of  every  honest  man  to  become  an  oppoaer.  Hie 
eompliments  which  these  gentlemen  are  pleased  to 
my  my  abilities,  are  the  highest  satis&ction  to  me. 
Thdr  fetters  do  me  the  honour  to  assure  me,  that  if 
I  win  but  exert  myself,  the  ministry  must  do  exactly 
as  I  would  have  them;  and  that  the  next  general 
election  will  certainly  take  whatever  turn  I  hare  a 
mind  to  give  it. 

I  am  very  far  from  denying  that  I  have  all  this 
power ;  but  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  it  is 
greater  to  save  than  destroy :  for  which  reason  I  am 
willing  to  continue  the  present  administration  a  little 
longer ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  take,  the 
liberty  of  declaring,  that  if  I  find  the  popular  clamours 
agaiQSt  a  late  act  of  parliament  to  be  true,  namely, 
that  it  will  defeat  all  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews ;  or  that  the  New  Testament 
is  to  be  thrown  out  of  our  Bibles  and  Cpmmon-prayer 
books ;  or  that  a  general  circumcision  is  certainly  to 
take  place  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment; I  say,  when  these  things  are  so,  I  shall  most 
assuredly  exert  myself  as  becomes  a  true-born  Eng- 
lishman. 

I  confess  very  freely  that  I  had  conceived  some 
dislike  to  the  marriage  bill ;  having  been  assured  by 
the  maid-servant  where  I  lodge,  that  after  the  25th 
day  of  next  March,  no  young  woman  could  be  mar- 
ried without  taking  her  fiible  oath  that  she  was  worth 
fifty  pounds.  But  as  I  have  read  the  bill  since,  and 
have  found  no  such  clause  in  it,  I  am  tolerably  well 
satisfied. 

To  those  of  my  correspondents  who  are  angry  with 
me  for  not  having  endeavoured  to  inculcate  some  se- 
rious moral  in  every  ope  of  these  papers,  I  shall  just 
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take  notice,  that  I  am  writing  essays,  and  not  ser- 
mons. But  though  I  do  not  avowedly  once  a  week 
attack  envy,  malice,  and  uncharitableness,  I  hope 
that  a  paper  now  and  then  written  with  pleasantry 
and  good  humour,  though  it  should  have  no  direct 
moral  in  view,  may  so  amuse  and  temper  the  mind, 
as  to  guard  it  against  the  approaches  of  those  tor- 
menting passions.  There  is  nothing  truer  than  that 
bad  spirits  and  ill-humour  are  the  parents  of  misery 
and  mischief;  he,  therefore,  who  can  lead  the  ima- 
gination from  gloom  and  vapours  to  objects  of  cheer- 
fulness and  mirth,  is  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Having  now  discharged  my  conscience  of  its  bur- 
den, I  shall  close  this  paper  with  a  letter  which  I 
received  yesterday  by  the  penny-post.  I  insert  it 
here  to  shew,  that  a  late  very  serious  essay  of  mine, 
calculated  for  the  support  and  delight  of  ladies  in 
years,  has  done  real  harm ;  while  others,  of  a  gayer 
nature,  and  without  a  moral,  have  been  perfectly  in- 
offensive. 

*To  Mr.Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 

*  That  you  have  been  the  occasion  of  misery  to  an 
innocent  woman  is  as  true,  as  that  I  hope  I  may 
acquit  you  of  any  evil  intention  :  you  have  indeed 
misled  me,  but  it  is  another  who  has  wronged  me. 
Yet  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  endeavours,  and 
practised  every  honest  art  to  get  redress  from  this 
unjust  person,  I  should  neither  desire  nor  deserve  a 
place  in  your  paper* 

*  But,  alas  !  Sir,  while  I  am  prefacing  my  sad  story, 
through  a  too  modest  reluctance  to  begin  it,  I  am 
fearful  that  you  will  mistake  me  for  some  credulous 
young  creature,  who  has  yielded  up  her  honour  to 
betraying  man.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  I  am  no 
such  person,  being  at  present  in  my  fifty-sixth  year, 
and  having  always  entertained  such  a£  aversion  to 
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impurity,  as  to  be  ready  to  die  with  shame  even  of 
my  very  dreams,  when  they  have  sometimes,  hqp- 

EQed  to  tend  that  way.    bat  how  has  my  virtue 
en  rewarded  I        I  will  conceal  nothing  from  yo«i 
Sir,  though  my  cheeks  are  glowing  witn  shame  as 

well  as  indignation. 1  am  wronged,  barbarously 

wron^d,  and  will  complain. 

*  The  hand  that  is  now  penning  this  letter  wi|s 
three  tedious  weeks  ago  given  at  the  altar  to  the 
most  unworthy  of  men — Forgive  me,  Sir,  a  moment's 

pause 1  cannot  think  of  what  1  ami  without 

exclaiming  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  how  cmelly 
I  am  disappointed  I  I  will  be  particular  in  my  rda* 
tion. 

'  My  father  was  a  country  gentleman  of  a  good 
estate,  which  by  his  death,  diat  happened  near  two 
months  ago,  devolved  to  me  as  his  onlv  child*  It  was 
matter  of  wonder  to  our  neighbours,  that  a  perscm  lo 
agreeable  as  I  was  thought  to  be,  and  who  nad  beea 
marriageable  a  good  while  (for  as  I  mentioned  bi^> 
fore,  I  am  in  my  fifty-sixth  year),  should  be  suffered 
to  live  single  to  so  ripe  an  age.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
could  never  account  for  this  wonder,  any  otherwise 
than  from  that  excess  of  delicacy  which  I  always 
observed  in  my  conversation  with  the  men,  and  which 
in  all  probability  prevented  them  from  declaring 
themselves. 

*  As  soon  as  I  had  performed  the  last  duties  to  my 
father,  I  came  up  to  town^  and  took  lodgings  in 
Bury-street — Would  it  had  been  in  Pail-Mall,  or  a 
street  still  wider !  for  then  I  might  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  a  tall  well-made  gentleman  from 
Ireland,  who,  unfortunately  for  my  peace,  lodged 
directly  over  the  way. 

^  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  methods  he  took 
from  his  window  to  engage  my  attention,  or  with 
what  passed  between  us  on  his  being  permitted  to 
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visit  me.  All  I  shall  say  is,  that  whatever  ground 
he  had  gained  in  my  heart,  it  might  have  proved  a 
difficult  task  for  him  to  have  carried  me  without  a 
settlement,  if  the  World  of  July  the  12th,  upon  the 
love  of  elderly  women,  had  not  fallen  into  my  hands. 
Before  the  reading  of  that  fatal  paper,  I  had  suspi- 
cions that  my  person  might  possibly  be  less  desirable 
than  my  fortune ;  but  now  I  believed,  and  my  wishes 
assisted  my  belief,  that  he  languished  to  possess  me. 
I  read  the  story  of  Ninon  TEnclos  above  a  dozen 
times  over ;  and  I  rejoiced  to  find  myself  of  the 
exact  age  of  that  lady,  when  her  charms  had  such  an 
ascendancy  over  the  unfortunate  de  Villiers. 

*  My  lover  found  me  with  the  paper  in  my  hand. 
I  read  it  to  him ;  and  he  confirmed  ine  in  my  opi- 
nion, by  wishing  himself  the  Abb6  Gedoyn,  and  his 
angel,  as  he  called  me,  eighty  years  old,  that  he 
might  be  as  happy  as  the  Frenchman.  In  short, 
being  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  object 
of  a  sincere,  fervent,  and  lasting  passion  in  a  young 
man,  was  a  woman  in  years,  I  made  no  secret  to  him 
of  my  inclinations ;  and  the  very  next  morning  we 
were  publicly  married. 

*  Alas !  Sir,  were  you  in  jest  or  earnest  when  you 
wrote  that  paper  ?  I  have  a  melancholy  reason  for 
believing  you  were  in  jest.  And  is  a  woman  of  fifty- 
five  then  so  undesirable  an  object?  Is  she  not  to  be 
endured  ?  Or  are  all  men  deceivers  ?  No ;  that  is 
impossible ;  it  is  I  only  that  am  deceived.  I  dare 
not  say  more,  unless  it  be  to  tell  you,  that  a  fortune 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  is  rather  too  much  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  a  mere  name,  when,  if  you 
knew  the  whole  truth,  I  have  no  real  right  to  anv 
name  but  my  maiden  one.     I  am,  by  no  name  at  all. 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.' 
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When  I  declared  against  meddling  with  politics  in 
these  my  lucubrations,  I  meant  only  that  kind  of  po' 
litics,  or  art  of  government  which  is  so  learnedly  and 
logically  reasoned  upon  in  all  the  coffee-houses  and 
barbers'  shops  of  this  great  metropolis;  intending  (as 
it  is  my  province)  to  take  cognizance  of  any  particu- 
lar act  of  the  legislature,  that  contrary  to  its  inten** 
tion,  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  my  fellow- 
citizens. 

But  it  is  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
not  the  act  itself,  that  I  am  now  about  to  complain 
of.  The  act  I  mean  is  the  witch  act.  I  am  not  con- 
sidering the  repeal  of  this  act  as  affecting  our  religi- 
ous belief,  according  to  the  Scotch  proverb,  '  Tank 
awaw  the  deel,  and  good  bwee  to  the  Lord,'  I  think 
of  it  only  in  a  moral  light,  as  it  has  given  such  en- 
couragement to  witchcraft  in  this  kingdom,  that  one 
hardly  meets  with  a  grown  person  either  in  public  or 
private,  who  is  not  more  or  less  under  its  influence. 

Whoever  attends  to  the  sermon  at  church,  or  lis- 
tens to  the  conversation  of  grave  and  good  men,  will 
hear  and  believe  that  the  present  age  is  the  most 
frujtfiil  in  wirke^Sggg^^Pysmce  the  deluge.  Whe- 

er  these  gentlemen  li&V'e  discovered  The  true  rea- 
son of  this  depravity,  or  whether  the  discovery  has 
been  reserved  for  me,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine; 
i}VLt  certain  it  is,  that  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  was  meant  to  restrain  the  power  of  the 
devil,  by  inflicting  death  upon  his  agents,  must  in- 
fallibly give  him  a  much  greater  influence  over  us, 
than  he  ever  could  have  hoped  for,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  an  act. 
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I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  certain  of  my 
readers  who  have  no  belief  in  witches ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  hope  they  are  only  those,  who  either  have 
not  ready  or  else  have  forgot  the  proceedings  against 
them,  published  at  large  in  the  State  Trials  :  if  there 
is  any  man  alive  who  can  deny  his  assent  to  the 
positive  and  circumstantial  evidence  given  against 
them  in  these  trials,  I  shall  only  say  that  I  pity  most 
sincerely  the  hardness  of  his  heart. 

That  the  devil  may  truly  be  said  to  be  let  loose 
among  us  by  the  repeal  of  this  act,  will  appear  be- 
yond contradiction,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  thegene-r 
ral  fascination  that  all  ranks  and  orders  of  mankind  , 

seem  at  present  to  be  under.  ^m^r^^A^ 

What  is  it  but  witchcraft  that  occ^i>*^ff  ^hat  v"«-7^*"^jr 
^^aaaLand  uncontrollable  ra^e  of  piay^by  whigh  the 
nnh]i>ixiflp  ffi<>  tnan  ni'ffljatiinn^  tlic  merchant  ^d  thg 

tr^flnnman^  lyith  th^iy  lyivea,  sons,  and  daughteii^are 
running  headloogio-niin '{    Wligti&iiLfeSll  witchcraft 

that  ^nnjnr^p  iip  thnf  ppjrit  nf  prjf^A  i^TjA  ^^\i^iotC^t^^i»'<^ 

expense,  by  which  all  classes  of  men,  from^hilgrace 
at~W  estminster  to  the  salesman  at  Wapping,  are  en- 
tailing beggary  upon  their  old  age,  and  bequeathing 
their  cliildren  to  poverty  and  die  par^sK  ?  Again,  is 
it  possible  "to  be  accounted  for,  from  any  natural 
cause,  that  persons  of  good  sense  and  sober  disposi- 
tions should  take  a  freak  four  or  five  times  in  a  win- 
ter, of  turning  their  houses  into  inns ;  cramming 
every  bed-chamber,  closet,  and  comer,  with  people 
whom  they  hardly  know ;  stifling  one  another  with 
heat;  blocking  up  the  streets  with  chairs  and  coaches ; 
offending  themselves,  and  pleasing  nobody ;  and  all 
this  for  the  vain  boast  of  having  drawn  together  a 
greater  mob  than  my  lady  Somebody,  or  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Such-a-one?  That  nothing  but^witchcjcaft 
can  be  thg  nrrngjipp  of  so  much  fo^^Tandab  surdity, 
mustlSe  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of  all  mffikind. 
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Another  and  more  melancholy  proof  of  the  power 
of  witchcraft,  is,  that  a  wife  may  be  beautiful  in 
her  peiBou,  gentle  in  her  mannera,  fond  of  her  hus- 
band, watchful  for  his  quiet,  careful  of  his  interest, 
kind  to  his  children,  cheerful  to  his  friends,  and 
to  all :  yet  be  yoked  to  a  wretch  so  blind  to 
happiness,  as  to  prefer  to  her  endearments 
the  hired  embraces  of  a  diseased  prostitute,  IdadT- 
smne.inher  person,  andafutyiaher  disposiCorirTf 
this  is  not  witchcraft,  I  should  be  glad  to  luiow  of 
such  a  husband  what  name  I  may  call  it  by.  Among 
the  lower  kind  of  tradesmen  (for  every  dealer  even 
in  broken  glass  bottles  has  his^//e  de  joyej  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  a  husband  to  kick  his  wife  out  of 
doors  in  the  morning,  for  his  having  submitted  over- 
night to  a  good  drubbing  from  his  mistress. 

It  would  he  endless  to  take  notice  of  every  argu- 
ment that  suggests  itself  in  proof  of  witchcraft ;  I 
shall  content  myselfwith  only  one  more,  which  I  take 
^  be  incontestable.  This  is  the  spirit  ofJaeobiUsm, 
,  ,V*  which  is  so  well  known  to  possess  many  ofhTs  Ma- 
,t^/  jesty's  Protestant  subjects  in  this  kingdom.  That  a 
**  /-  poor  Highlander  in  Scotland  may  be  a  Jacobite  with- 
out witchcraft,  I  am  ready  to  allow  ;  zeal  for  a  lost 
cheeld  of  the  gude  house  of  Stuart  may  have  eaten 
him  up:  but__that  an  En,glish_cQimlcy__geiitl£aiaB, 
who  is  really  no  Pagrstjn  his  hear t, .or  that ji^wgaJthy 
citizen  of  Lon"3on,  who  goes  to  church  every  &n- 
day,  and  joins  in  the  prayers  for  the  present  royal 
family,  should  be  drinking  daily  to  th^-rentBPoiioa. 
(as  he  calls  it)  of  a  Popish  bigot,  who-woultU^hum 
him  at  Smithtield  the  next  week  for  not  going  to 
mass,  and  whose  utmost  merit  is  his  precatiourde- 
scent  from  a  family,  remarkable  for  little  else  than 
pedantry,  obstinacy,  debauchery,  and  enthnsiaaii 
that  such  a  person  sTiould  be  a  Jacobite,  or  in 
words,  an  enemy  to  the  best  of  kings,  and  the  ■ 


of  constitutions^  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for 
but  by  the  power  of  witchcraft. 

F^roui  all  th<l^se  couaideintions  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  a  new  witch  act  may  take  place  next 
session  of  parliament*  Vox  popuU  est  vox  Dei,  is  a 
wise  and  a  true  saying ;  and  that  the  vox  pojmli  js 

in  favour  of  such  an,  ji£t».letJELiS^  ^^ 

Trlng^and  some  similar  occurrences  in  otfier  parts 
onE£giand,  bear  testimony. 

That  the  legislature  may  be  farther  induced  to 
take  this  matter  into  consideration,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  passing  such  an  act  will  go  a  great 
way  towards  silencing  the  clamours  which  have  gone 
forth  so  grievously  against  the  Jew  bill:  for  it  is 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  same  people  who  ima- 
gined their  religion  to  be  at  stake  by  the  repeal  of 
the  one,  are  at  present  under  the  most  terrible  con- 
sternation at  the  passing  of  the  other  :  and  besides, 
it  will  be  a  convincing  proof  to  all  sorts  of  persons^ 
that  the  administration  is  as  well  inclined  to  dis- 
courage the  devil,  as  it  is  to  favour  the  Jews ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  seems 
to  want  confii;mation. 

In  the  mean  time  I  entreat  all  my  readers,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  to  be  upon  their  guard  against 
witches :  for  the  better  discovery  of  whom  (as  the 
law  does  not  admit  of  the  usual  trials  by  fire  and 
water)  I  shall  here  set  down  all  I  know,  or  have  been 
/  told  upon  the  subject.  If  a  woman  turned  of  eighty* 
with  gray  hairs  upon  her  chinj  an  j  a  hiidh-croTO 
h^on,  should  be  seen  riding  upon  a*WoomstidE 

1  ti^iBidte:::ato:SCsa^^ 

VTEames  ia.A_high  wind,  you  may"  almost  swear  that 
WeJ|^^T*witcfrr"'Tr  as  ^0^ 

Iar"oI3'^BWmian>-^ou  feel  a  pricking  of  pins  all  over 
you,  or  if  your  stomach  be  sick,  and  should  h^pep 
{o  discharge  a  great  quantity  of  the  said  pins,  or  if 
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I  while  you  are  speaking  to  this  old  woman  ehe  ihould 
suddenly  transform  herself  into  a  horse  without  a 

I  head,  or  any  such  UDCommon  animal,  you  may  very 

'  fairly  conclude  that  she  is  no  other  than  a  witch. 
In  such  cases  it  will  be  a  happy  circumstance  if  you 
are  able  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer ;  for  by  repeating 
it  three  times  to  yourself  she  becomes  as  harmless  as 

'  a  babe. 

A  lady  of  my  acquMntance,  who  has  ofl^n  been 
bewitched,  assures  me  of  tier  having  detected  multi- 
tudes of  these  hags,  by  laying  two  straws  one  across 
the  other  in  the  path  where  they  are  to  tread.  Ft 
is  wonderful,  she  says,  to  see  how  a  witch  is  puzzled 
M  these  straws  :  for  that  after  having  made  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  step  over  them,  she  either  stands 
stock  still,  or  turns  back.  But  to  secure  yourself 
within  doors  against  the  enchantment  of  witches, 
especially  if  you  are  a  person  of  fashion,  and  have 
never  been  taught  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  only  me- 
thod [  know  of,  is  to  nail  a  horseshoe  upon  the 
diresbold.  This  !  can  affirm  to  be  of  the  greatest 
efficacy  ;  insomuch  that  I  have  taken  notice  of  many 
I  little  cottage  in  the  country,  with  a  horseshoe  at 
ts  door,  where  gaming,  extravagance,  routs,  adul- 
tery, Jacobitism,  and  all  the  catalogue  of  witch- 
crafts, have  been  totally  unknown. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  signifying  my  in- 
tention, one  day  or  other,  of  hiring  a  porter,  and  of 
sending  him  with  a  hammer  and  nails,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  horseshoes,  to  certain  houses  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  St.  James's.  I  believe  it  would  not  be  amiss 
(as  a  charm  against  play)  if  he  had  orders  to  fix  a 
whole  dozen  of  these  horseshoes  at  the  door  of 
White's.  From  St.  James's  he  shall  have  directions 
to  proceed  to  the  city,  and  to  distribute  the  remain- 
der of  his  burden  among  the  thresholds  of  those 
doors,  at  which  the  witchcraft  of  Jacobitism  has 
been  most  suspected  to  enter. 
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*To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
•  SIR, 

'  That  you  may  know  who  it  is  that  offers  you  his 
correspondence,  and  how  quaUfied  I  am  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  World,  I  shall  let  you  into  the  secret  of 
my  birth  and  history. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be  descended  from  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Limbertongues,  in  Staffordshire. 
My  grandfather  was  of  the  cabinet  with  Oliver 
Cromwell;  but  unfortunately  happening  to  whisper 
a  secret  of  some  importance  to  his  wife,  the  affair 
unaccountably  became  public,  and  sentence  of  dis- 
mission was  immediately  passed  upon  him.  My 
father  was  decipherer  to  King  William.  It  was  by 
his  diligence  and  address  that  the  assassination  plot; 
and  some  other  combinations  in  that  reign  were 
brought  to  light.  But  being  somewhat  too  ofjcious 
in  his  zeal,  he  was  suspected  of  betraying  the  secrets 
of  his  office  (the  better,  as  is  supposed,  to  insinuate 
himself  into  those  of  the  opposition),  and  was  dis-. 
carded  with  disgrace.  With  a  fortune  barely  suffi-, 
cient  for  support,  he  retired  to  his  native  village  in 
Staffordshire :  and  soon  after  marrying  the  daughter 
of  an  unbeneficed  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  had  issue  male,  the  writer  of  this  letter. 

*  My  earliest  infancy  gave  indications  of  an  inqui- 
sitive mind ;  and  it  was  my  father's  care  to  implant 
in  me,  with  the  first  knowledge  of  words,  an  insatia- 
ble desire  to  communicate.  At  twelve  years  old  I. 
discovered  the  frailty  of  a  maiden  aunt,  and  brought 
the  curate  of  the  parish  into  disgrace.     A  young 
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lady  of  uncommon  discretion,  who  boarded  in  the 
family,  was  so  delighted  with  the  story,  that  she 
made  me  a  party  in  all  her  visits,  to  give  me  new 
occasions  of  relating  it ;  but  happening  one  even* 
ing  to  steal  a  little  abruptly  upon  the  retirement  of 
thu  lady,  I  discovered  her  in  the  prettiest  fami** 
liarity  imaginable  with  the  harlequin  of  a  strolling 
company. 

^  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  fever  carried  ray 
mother  to  her  grave.  My  father  for  some  weeks 
was  inconsolable ;  but  making  an  acquaintance  with 
an  inn-keeper's  daughter  in  the  village,  and  marry* 
ing  her  soon  after,  he  became  the  gayest  man  alive. 
By  the  direction  of  my  new  mother,  who,  for  un* 
known  reasons,  grew  uneasy  at  my  prying  disposi- 
tion, I  was  sentenced  to  a  grammar  school  at  fifty 
miles  distance.  Mortified  as  I  was  at  first,  I  began 
eariy  to  relish  this  change  of  life.  A  new  world 
was  open  to  me  for  discovery;  I  wormed  myself 
into,  the  secrets  of  every  boy,  and  made  immediate 
information  to  the  master.  Many  were  the  whip-* 
pings  upon  these  occasions;  but  as  my  heart  al- 
ways felt  for  the  mischiefs  of  my  tongue,  I  was  the 
first  to  condole  with  the  sufferer,  and  escaped  sus- 
picion by  my  humanity.  But  all  human  enjoyments 
are  transitory.  It  happened  in  the  course  of  my 
discoveries,  that  by  a  perverse  boy's  denying  the  fact 
he  was  charged  with,  I  was  unfortunately  called  up 
to  give  evidence  against  him ;  and  though  I  deli- 
vered it  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  I  found 
the  whole  school  in  combination  against  me,  and 
every  one  branded  me  with  the  name  of  tell-tale. 

'  From  this  unlucky  accident,  hardly  a  day  passed, 
but  I  was  called  upon  to  answer  fkcts  which  I  never 
committed,  and  was  as  certainly  punished  for  deny- 
ing them.  I  was  buffeted  and  abused  by  every  boy, 
and  then  whipped  for  quarrelling ;  or  if  any  thing  was 
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misBing  in  the  schooly  it  was  constantly  found  in  one 
of  my  coat  pocketii,  or  locked  up  safely  in  my  trunk. 
During  this  continued  state  of  persecution,  I  wrote 
repeatedly  to  my  father  for  leave  to  return  home : 
but  the  government  of  that  family  was  taransferred, 
and  admittance  to  it,  even  at  common  vacation 
times,  denied  me.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  how- 
ever, and,  as  you  will  soon  be  informed,  to  my  utter 
disgrace,  I  obtained  the  favour  of  passing  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  at  home. 

*  The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  perceived  at 
breakfast,  by  the  demure  looks  of  the  maid,  and  now 
and  then  a  side-wink  at  her  mistress,  that  there 
were  secrets  in  the  family.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
discovered  some  particular  familiarities  between  my 
mother-in-law  and  a  spruce  exciseman  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood.  The  room  I  lay  in  was  the  next  to  her's ; 
but  unadvisedly  attempting  a  small  peep-hole  in  the 
wainscot,  I  unluckily  bored  through  the  face  of  my 
father's  picture,  which  hung  on  the  other  side ;  by 
which  misfortune  I  underwent  the  mortification  of  a 
discovery,  and  the  severest  discipline  I  ever  felt* 
Stung  with  the  reproaches  I  met  with  from  this  ad- 
venture, I  doubled  my  assiduities,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  discovering  one  afternoon  in  the  gardeUj^ 
that  the  exciseman  and  my  mother  were  made  of  the 
very  same  flesh  and  blood-  with  the  curate  and  my 
aunt.  My  father  happening  to  be  engaged  at  the 
next  village,  I  had  time  to  go  from  house  to  house  to 
inform  the  parish  of  his  disgrace  :  but  how  great  waa 
my  surprise,  when  at  my  return  home,  instead  of 
gaining  credit  to  my  story,  my  mother  had  art  enough 
to  turn  the  mischief  upon  myself,  and  to  get  me 
driven  out  of  doors  as  the  most  wicked  of  incen- 
diaries. 

'  Enraged  as  I  was  at  my  father's  inhumanity,  I 
fell  upon  my  knees  in  the  street,  and  made  a  solemn 
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oath  nerer  to  enter  his  doors  again,  whatever  misery 
might  be  the  consequence.  With  this  resolntion, 
and  somewhat  more  than  a  guinea  in  my  pocket 
(which  I  had  saved  from  the  benefactions  of  some 
particular  friends  at  my  return  from  school),  I  took 
the  road,  by  moon  light,  for  London.  Nothing  re- 
markable occurred  to  me  on  the  way,  till  the  last 
mile  of  my  journey ;  when  joining  company  with  a 
very  civil  gentleman,  who  was  kind  enough  to  con- 
duct me  over  the  fields  from  Islington,  and  giving 
him  a  history  of  my  life,  I  found  this  humane  stranger 
so  touched  with  my  misfortunes,  as  to  offer  me  a 
bed  at  his  own  house,  and  a  supply  of  whatever 
money  I  wanted,  till  provision  could  be  made  for  me. 
Such  unexpected  generosity  drew  tears  from  me. 
I  thanked  him  for  his  goodness ;  and  shewing  him  a 
guinea,  which  was  yet  unbroken,  I  told  him  the  fa- 
vour of  his  house  would  be  sufficient  obligation.  I 
was  indeed  a  little  surprised  to  find  at  that  very  in- 
stant my  benefactor*s  pistol  at  my  breast,  and  a  me- 
nace of  immediate  death,  if  I  refrised  to  deliver  :  but 
vou  will  imagine,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that  I  could  with- 
hold nothing  from  so  kind  a  friend ;  and  obligations 
being  thus  mutual  between  us,  he  left  me  to  pursue 
my  way  with  a  few  halfpence  in  my  pocket. 

'  To  particularize  my  distresses  on  my  first  arrival 
in  town,  would  be  to  write  a  volume  mstead  of  a 
letter.  In  a  short  time  my  inquisitive  talents  were 
taken  notice  of,  and  I  commenced  business  in  the 
post  of  retainer  to  a  bailiff's  follower :  but  forgetting 
that  secrecy  was  necessary  to  my  commission,  I  com- 
municated my  errand  wherever  I  was  sent  upon  the 
look-out,  and  gave  many  a  fine  gentleman  time  to 
escape.  This  employment,  though  of  short  duration, 
got  me  a  natural  interest  among  the  lawyers ;  and 

^he  merit  of  scholarship,  as  well  as  writing  a  tole- 
hand,  I  succeeded  in  time  to  the  smart  post  of 
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clerk  to  a  solicitor.  But  here  too  it  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  little  too  unguarded  in  my  discove- 
ries :  for  happening  sometimes  to  be  sent  abroad  with 
bills  of  cost  for  business  never  done,  and  fees  never 
paid,  I  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  any  thing  from 
the  clients,  as  was  discarded  a  and  betrayer  of  my 
master's  secrets.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  was 
obliged  to  combat  necessity  in  the  various  characters 
of  a  poet,  a  ballad-singer,  a  soldier,  a  tooth-drawer, 
a  mountebank,  an  actor,  and  a  travelling  tutor  to  a 
Buck.  In  this  last  post  I  might  have  lived  with  ease 
and  profit,  if  I  could  have  concealed  from  my  pupil 
that  he  was  the  plague  of  every  country  he  came 
to,  and  the  disgrace  of  his  own.  By  gradual  pro- 
gression, and  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
French,  I  rose  in  time  to  be  assistant  secretary  to 
an  envoy  abroad.  Here  it  was  that  my  inquiring 
mind  began  to  be  of  service  to  me ;  but  happening 
in  a  few  months  to  make  discovery  of  certain  trans- 
actions, not  much  to  the  honour  of  my  master,  and 
being  detected  in  transmitting  them  to  my  friends  in 
England,  I  was  discarded  from  my  office  with  con- 
tempt and  beggary.  Upon  this  occasion  my  neces- 
sities hurried  me  to  an  act  of  guilt,  that  my  con- 
science will  for  ever  upbraid  me  with :  for  being  thus 
deserted  in  a  country  where  charity  was  unfashion- 
able, and  reduced  to  the  very  point  of  starving,  I 
renounced  my  religion  for  bread,  and  became  a  bro- 
ther of  the  Mendicants  of  St,  Francis.  Under  the 
sanctity  of  this  habit,  and  from  the  example  of  the 
brotherhood,  I  led  a  life  of  profligacy  and  wanton- 
ness. But  though  my  conscience  was  subdued,  my 
tongue  retained  its  freedom :  for  it  was  my  misfor- 
tune one  day,  through  ignorance  of  my  company,  to 
betray  the  secrets  of  a  lady's  confession  to  ner  own 
husband..   The  story  began  to  spread;  and  it  was 
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by  a  sort  of  miracle  that  I  found  the  means  of  es- 
caping with  life. 

*  At  my  return  into  England,  I  made  a  solemn  re-^ 
Bunciation  of  my  apostacy ;  and  by  the  favour  of  a 
certain  great  man,  became  of  consequence  enough  for 
the  service  of  a  ministerial  writer.  My  performances 
for  some  time  were  highly  applauded ;  but  being  a 
little  too  fond  of  communicatmg  objections  for  the 
sake  of  answering  them,  I  was  accused  of  weakening 
the  cause,  and  ordered  to  look  out  for  other  em- 
ployment. Enraged  at  the  injustice  of  this  treat- 
ment, I  devoted  my  pen  to  the  service  of  patriotism ; 
but  being  somewhat  indiscreet  in  my  zeal,  and  occa- 
sionally hinting  to  the  world  that  my  employers 
were  only  contending  for  power,  I  had  the  sentence 
of  dismission  passed  upon  me  for  inadvertency. 

'  Bein^thus  driven  from  all  emplo3^ent,  and  nei- 
ther inchned  nor  able  to  conquer  the  bent  of  my 
mind,  I  began  seriously  to  consider  how  I  might  turn 
this  very  disposition  to  advantage.  In  the  midst  of 
these  reflections  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  ladies 
were  naturally  open-hearted  like  myself,  and  that  if 
I  tendered  them  my  services,  and  supplied  them 
with  scandal  upon  all  their  acquaintance,  I  might 
find  my  account  in  it.  But  as  wicked  as  this  town 
is  thought  to  be,  and  as  knowing  as  I  was  in  what 
was  doing  in  it,  I  soon  found  diat  the  real  occur- 
rences of  ufe  were  too  insipid  for  the  attention  of  these 
fair  ones,  and  that  I  must  add  invention  to  facts,  or 
be  looked  upon  as  a  trifler.  I  accordingly  laid  about 
me  with  all  my  might,  and  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
truth  and  lies,  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  less  than 
two  months  I  carried  off  a  dowager  of  quality,  and 
am  at  present  a  very  resigned  widower  with  a  hand- 
some fortune. 

""'is.  Sir,  is  my  history ;  and  as  I  cannot  keep 
Bg  that  I  know,  and  as  I  know  almost  every 
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thing  lliat  people  would  wish  to  keep,  I  intend  my- 
self the  honour  of  corresponding  whh  you  often ; 
and  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Nic  Limbertongue/ 

I  accept  of  Mr.  Limbertongue's  correspondence 
with  all  my  heart.  The  varieties  he  has  experienced 
will  enable  him  to  furnish  useful  cautions,  and  in- 
structive entertainment.  The  ladies  will  be  taught 
to  avoid  scandal  by  virtue ;  and  the  men  either  to 
reform  or  conceal  their  vices,  while  the  tell-tale  is 
abroad. 
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I  WAS  formerly  acquainted  with  a  very  hopestold  gen- 
tleman, who  as  often  as  he  was  asked  at  the  tavern 
how  his  wife  did,  never  failed  to  assure  us, '  that  he 
did  not  come  abroad  to  be  put  in  mind  of  his  wife.' 
I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  those  persons 
who  are  married  to  the  town  for  at  least  eight  months 
in  the  year,  would,  upon  their  removal  into  the 
country,  forget  the  amusements  of  it,  and  attach 
themselves  to  those  pleasures  which  are  to  be  found 
in  groves  and  gardens,  in  exercise  and  temperance. 
But  as  fond  as  we  are  of  variety,  and  as  pleasing  as 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  it  is  observable  that  in  all  the  large 
villages  near  London,  the  summer  seems  only  to  be 
endured,  as  it  is  made  to  resemble  the  winter  in  town. 
Routs,  visits,  assemblies,  and  meetings  for  drinking, 
are  all  the  pleasures  that  are  attended  to ;  while  the 
meadows  and  corn  fields 

(Where  the  milk-roaid  singeth  blythe 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe) 

are  neglected  and  despised. 
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I  hare  received  a  letter  upon  this  subject,  ivliidiy 
for  its  candour  and  good  sense,  I  shall  lay  before  my 
readers  for  the  speculation  of  to-day. 

*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
'sm. 

,  *  In  this  season  of  universal  migration,  when  the 
fireworks  of  Marybone  and  the  tin-works  of  Vaux- 
hall  are  deserted  for  the  salutary  springs  of  Tun- 
bridge,  Cheltenham,  and  Scarborougn ;  it  would  not 
be  amiss,  methinks,  if  you  were  to  give  us  your  opi- 
nion of  those  seats  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  health 
and  gaiety.  Or  suppose  you  should  extend  your 
views  still  farther,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  in  ge- 
neral of  summer  amusements,  and  the  fashionable 
employments  of  rural  life  ?  To  supply  in  some  mea- 
sure this  defect,  give  me  leave  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  principal  occurrences  that  engaged  my  attention 
very  lately,  in  a  ten  days'  retirement  in  the  country. 
'  'As  the  friend  I  visited  was  a  man  who  had  seen 
much  of  the  world ;  as  his  wife  and  daughters  were 
adorned  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  genteel 
life ;  and  as  they  were  no  less  admired  for  their  un- 
derstandings than  their  persons ;  my  expectation  was 
raised  and  flattered  with  the  pleasing,  yet  reasonable 
thought  of  passing  my  time  with  no  less  improve- 
ment than  delight,  in  a  situation  where  art  and  na- 
ture conspired  to  indulge  my  utmost  wishes. — But 
how  grievously  disappointed  was  I  to  find,  that  when- 
ever I  walked  out  I  must  walk  alone ;  and  even  then 
was  sure  to  be  reproached;  in  the  afternoon,  forris- 
ing  before  the  bottle  was  out;  and  in  the  evening,  for 
breaking  a  set  of  cards  1  The  former  part  of  my  con- 
duct disobliged  the  men,  and  the  latter  offended  the 
ladies.  Scarce  could  I  reach  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
before  my  friend,  with  a  gentle  rebuke,  summoned 
me  back  to  give  a  toast ;  and  hardly  could  I  eon- 
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template  the  view  from  the  terrace,  befoie  Miss  Kitty 
would  come  running  to  tell  me  that  the  rubber  was 
upf  and  that  it  was  my  turn  to  cut  in.  This,  I  doubter 
is  too  general  a  complaint  to  be  soon  redressed ;  yet 
it  is  not  less  a  grievance.  That  persons  so  well  qua- 
lified for  giving  and  receiving  the  pleasures  of  con- 
versation, should  thus  agree  to  banish  thought  (at 
least,  all  subjects  that  are  worth  the  thinkmg  of), 
must  be  almost  incredible  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  polite  life.  That  a  season,  in  which 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  appear  to  such  advantage, 
should  be  thus  thrown  away,  and  as  much  disre- 
garded as  the  depth  of  winter,  seems  utterly  inex- 
Gusable,  and  in  some  degree  immoral.  **  How,'^ 
thought  I  to  myself,  **  can  talents  designed  for  the 
noblest  purposes  be  thus  perverted  to  the  meanest  ? 
Is  it  the  sole  province  of  wit  to  give  toasts,  and  of 
beauty  to  sht^e  cards  ?  How  are  the  faculties  of 
reason  suspended,  while  those  of  passion  alone  pre- 
vail !  Since  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  sweetest 
temper  may  be  destroyed  by  cards,  than  that  the 
best  constitution  may  be  rumed  by  wine.''  These 
were  my  usual  reflections  as  I  returned  to  my  com- 
pany, chagrined  and  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  a 
walk,  which,  though  a  solitary  one,  I  should  always 
prefer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  or  a  party  at 
whist  by  daylight,  in  the  best  assembly  in  England. 
^  Be  so  good,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  as  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  injured  Nature,  and  remonstrate  loudly 
against  this  enormous  barbarity  of  killing  the  sum- 
mer. Let  cards  prevail  in  winter,  and  in  cities  only : 
too  much  of  them  do  we  see  in  this  great  town  to  de- 
sire them  elsewhere.  Let  drinking  be  confined  to 
election  dinners  and  corporation  feasts,  and  not  con- 
tinue (as  it  too  much  does)  imperceptibly  to  make 
havock  of  our  private  families.  Assure  the  ladies, 
the  young  ones  I  mean,  that  however-  their  mothers 
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may  iostiuct  them  by  example,  or  whatever  thej 
themselves  may  think,  ansiety  and  disappointment 
hope  and  feat,  are  no  improvera  of  their  beauty 
that  Venus  never  kept  her  court  at  a  rout ;  and  tha' 
the  arrows  of  Capid  are  not  winged  with  cards,  Le 
them  take  but  one  walk,  and  the  milk-maid  tha 
g^ves  them  a  sillabub  at  the  end  o.'it,  will  convinci 
them  that  air  and  exercise  are  the  true  preservativei 
of  health  and  beauty,  and  will  add  more  lively  bloon 
and  fresher  roses  to  their  cheeks  than  all  the  rovgi 
of  French  art,  or  all  the  fluah  of  English  avarice 
Inform  the  men,  if  they  know  it  not  already,  tba 
though  they  may  esteem  themselves  sober  wbei 
they  are  not  dead  drunk,  and  possibly  may  never  h< 
in  a  state  of  iDtoxication,  yet  drinking  to  any  degrei 
of  excess  will  certainly  hurt,  if  not  totally  ruin  thei 
constitutions,  and  be  the  sure,  though  bIow,  occa 
casians,  of  rheumatisms,  gouts,  dropsies,  and  dead 
itself.  Many  instances  of  this  will  occur  in  thi 
sphere  of  every  one's  acquaintance  ;  and  if  some  0 
the  deceased  have  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  i 
hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  had  this  barbarous  cus 
torn  never  prevailed,  their  lives  might  have  been  ex 
tended  to  at  least  seventy  or  eighty. 

'  In  short,  while  these  practices  continue,  b; 
which  every  rural  delight  is  entirely  lost,  countr 
seats  may  be  esteemed  an  idle  expense,  and  a  use 
less  burden.  London  is  certainly  the  fittest  placi 
for  either  the  bottle  or  cards :  it  is  there  that  tfai 
gentlemen  may  pursue  the  one,  and  the  ladies  thi 
other,  without  being  interrupted  by  such  troublesomi 
guests  as  myself,  who  may  be  now  and  then  de 
airous  of  picking  a  nosegay,  or  of  listening  to  thi 
nightingale.  For  ia  vain  does  Nature  lavish  be 
charms,  if  they  are  thus  neglected ;  in  vain  do  th< 
birds  sing,  if  no  one  hears  them  ;  and  in  vain  di 
the  flowers  blow,  if 
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.they  blow  unseen* 


And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

^  But  if  these  polite  persons  will  continue  to  reside 
in  the  summer  at  their  country  seats,  merely  because 
it  is  the  fashion,  it  would  be  no  unfriendly  office  to 
spare  them  the  mortification  of  continually  gazing 
upon  unwelcome  objects.  In  order  therefore  to  fix 
their  attention  to  the  most  important  concerns,  I 
would  humbly  propose  (and  I  doubt  not  but  the 
proposal  would  meet  with  their  approbation),  that 
immediately  after  dinner  the  windows  be  closed,  and 
the  light  or  the  sun  be  exchanged  for  that  of  wax- 
candles  ;  by  which  means  the  gentlemen  over  their 
bottle,  in  one  room,  may  uninterruptedly  harangue 
on  hounds  and  horses,  while  the  ladies  in  ano&er 
may  be  shut  up  tUl  midnight  with  cards  and  coun* 
ters.  And  that  the  latter  may  be  spared  the  disquiet 
of  having  recourse  on  a  Sunday  to  fields  and  gardens 
(I  mean  if  their  mammas  or  husbands.should  happen 
to  be  so  enthusiastically  rigid  as  to  forbid  gaming 
upon  that  day),  let  it  be  lawful  for  them  to  lie  a-bed 
and  study  Mr.  Hoyle.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

RusTicus.' 


N«  37.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1753. 


The  following  letter  is  written  with  so  much  nature 
and  simplicity,  that  rather  than  curtail  it  of  its  length, 
I  have  thought  proper  (as  I  once  did  before)  td  ex- 
tend my  paper  to  another  half-sheet. 

<  To  Mr.  Fitz- Adam. 
*SIR, 

^  I  am  the  widow  of  a  inerchant,  with  whom  I  lived 
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happily,  and  in  affluence,  for  many  years.  We  had 
no  chUdren,  and  when  he  died  he  left  me  all  he  had; 
but,  his  aflairs  were  so  involved,  that  the  balance 
which  I  received,  after  having  gone  through  much 
expense  and  trouble,  was  no  more  than  one  thousand 
pounds.  This  sum  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  friend 
of  my  husband's,  who  was  reckoned  a  good  man  in 
the  city,  and  who  allowed  mc  an  interest  of  four  per 
cent,  for  my  capital ;  and  with  this  forty  pounds 
a  year  I  retired,  and  boarded  in  a  village  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  London. 

*  There  was  an  old  lady  of  great  fortune  in  that 
neighbourhood,  who  visited  often  at  the  house  where 
I  lodged :  she  pretended,  after  a  short  acquaintance, 
to  take  a  great  liking  to  me  :  she  professed  a  friend- 
ship for  me,  and  at  length  persuaded  me  to  come 
and  live  with  her. 

'  Between  the  time  of  taking  this  my  resolution 
and  putting  h  into  execution,  I  was  informed  that 
this  lady,  whom  I  shall  call  Lady  Mary,  was  very 
unequal  in  her  humours,  and  treated  her  inferiors 
and  dependants  with  that  insolence  which  she  ima- 
gined her  superior  fortune  gave  her  a  right  to  make 
use  of. 

'  But  as  I  was  neither  her  relation  nor  dependant, 
and  as  all  that  I  desired  from  her  was  common  civi- 
lity, I  thought  that  whenever  her  ladyship  or  her 
house  became  disagreeable  to  me,  I  could  retire  to 
my  old  quarters,  and  live  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
did  before  I  became  acquainted  with  her;  and  upon 
the  strength  of  this  reasoning,  I  packed  up  my 
clothes,  paid  oft'  my  lodgings,  and  was  conveyed  by 
my  Lady  Mary  in  her  own  coach  to  her  mausion- 

'  For  the  first  year  she  treated  me  with  civility  and 
confidence ;  but  in  that  time  I  could  not  help  ob~ 
serving  that  she  had  no  afTection  for  any  body.    I 
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found  out  that  she  did  not  love  her  nearest  relations, 
who  were  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  therefore  I  gave  but  little  cre- 
dit to  all  the  protestations  of  friendship  which  she 
was  continually  making  to  me. 

'  She  told  me  all  that  she  knew,  and  more  than 
she  knew ;  and  insinuated  to  me,  that  I  was  to  look 
upon  the  trust  she  reposed  in  me  as  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  highest  friendship.  But  these  insinua^ 
tions  lost  their  effect;,  for  I  knew  by  experience, 
that  there  are  many  people,  of  which  number  her 
ladyship  was  one,  that  often  have  a  need  to  unbosom 
themselves,  who  must  have  somebody  to  impart  their 
secrets  to,  and  who,  when  they  know  any  thing  that 
ought  not  to  be  told,  are  never  at  ease  till  they  tell  it. 

*  But  to  proceed  in  my  story.  One  day,  when  her 
ladyship  had  treated  me  with  uncommon  kindness, 
for  my  having  taken  her  part  in  a  dispute  with  one 
of  her  relations,  I  received  a  letter  from  London,  to. 
inform  me  that  the  person  in  whose  hands  I  had 
placed  my  fortune,  and  who  till  that  time  had  paid 
my  interest-money  very  exactly,  was  broke,  and  had 
fled  the  kingdom. 

'  Lady  Mary,  in  her  fits  of  friendship,  had  offered 
me  presents,  and  perhaps  the  oftener,  because  I  al- 
ways refused  them.  She  had  sometimes  told  me  how 
desirous  she  was  to  do  me  good  in  any  thing  that  lay 
within  her  power.  But  in  those  days  I  had  the  in- 
expressible happiness  of  having  no  wish  or  view  be-, 
yond  what  my  little  fortune  could  afford  me ;  and  I 
was  truly  sensible  of,  and  blessed  in,  the  heartfelt 
satisfaction  of  independence.  Imagine  then,  Sir, 
what  I  felt  at  the  receipt  of  the  above-mentioned 
letter.  All  that  I  shall  say  to  you  about  what  it  pro- 
duced, is,  that  I  took  my  resolution  immediately. '  I 
carried  the  letter  in  ray  hand  to  Lady  Mary ;  but 
before  I  gave  it  to  her,  I  told  her,  that  I  had  never 
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doubted  the  sincerity  of  her  friendship,  and  that  I 
was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  kindness  ^with  which 
she  treated  me.  I  put  her  in  mind  of  the  presents 
which  she  had  offered  me,  and  added,  that  while  I 
was  not  in  want  of  her  assistance,  I  thought  it  wrong 
to  accept  of  them ;  but  that  the  time  was  now  come 
when  her  friendship  was  likely  to  become  my  only 
support;  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  me  to  suspect 
that  I  should  not  receive  it ;  and  that  the  letter  I 
then  gave  her  would  tell  her  all,  and  spare  my 
tears. 

*  Her  ladyship  immediately  read  it  over  with  more 
attention  thaflti  emotion ;  but  after  returning  it  to  me, 
she  embraced  me,  and  assured  me,  in  a  condoling 
voice,  that  however  great  my  misfortunes  might  be^ 
she  could  not  help  feeling  some  satisfaction  in  think- 
ing, that  it  was  m  her  power  to  alleviate  them,  by 
giving  me  proofs  of  her  unalterable  friendship ;  that 
her  house,  her  table,  her  servants,  should  always 
continue  to  be  mine :  t^at  we  should  never  part  while 
we  lived,  and  that  I  should  feel  no  change  in  my 
condition  from  this  unhappy  alteration  of  my  cir- 
cumstances. 

*  To  any  body  that  knew  her  ladyship  less  than  I 
did,  these  words  would  have  afforded  matter  of  great 
consolation ;  but  when  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and 
reflected  upon  my  past  and  present  situation,  I  saw 
that  I  had  every  thing  to  regret  in  the  one,  and  very 
little  to  hope  for  from  the  other ;  and  the  following 
day  convinced  me  of  the  manner  in  which  I  was  to 
lead  my  future  life. 

.  *  Whenever  Lady  Mary  spoke  to  me,  she  had  hi- 
therto called  m^  Mrs.  Truman ;  but  ihe  very  next 
morning  at  breakfast  she  lefl  out  Mrs.;  and  upon 
no  greater  provocation  than  breaking  a  tea-cup,  she 
made  me  thoroughly  sensible  of  her  superiority  and 
my  dependance.   **  Lord,  Truman,  you  are  so  awk- 
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ward !  Pray  be  tiiore  careful  for  the  future,'or  we 
shall  not  live  long  together.  Do  you  think  I  can  af- 
ford to  have  my  china  broke  at  this  rate,  and  main- 
tain you  into  the  bargain  ?** 

^  From  this  moment  I  was  obliged  to  drop'  the 
name  and  character  of  a  friend,  which  I  had  hidierto 
maintained  with  a  little  dignity,  and  to  take  up  that 
which  the  French  call  complaisantCy  and  the  English  r 
humble  companion.     But  it  did  not  stop  here ;  for  in  / 
a  week  I  was  rftdi^f^ed^to  be^  as  miserable  a  toad" 
eater  asasy-in  GreatJBJEJytgJilL^^h^ 
sensigjCihejOTd  h  a  servant ;   except  that  tKe^ 
t6a3^eaier'h2isihe  fionour  oF  dining  with  my  lady,  I 
^ndthe  jaigfwtune^  ^ 

*  The  beginningnDf^  m^  'siji  vilude  wasT  being  em- 
ployed in  small  business  in  her  ladyship's  own  pre- 
sence.— ^Truman,  fetch  this ;  Truman,  carry  that ; 
Truman,  ring  the  bell;  Truman,  fill  up  the  pot; 
Truman,  pour  out  the  coffee ;  Truman,  stir  the  fire; 
Truman,  call  a  servant ;  Truman,  get  me  a  glass  of 
water,  and  put  me  in  mind  to  take  my  drops. 

*  The  second  part  of  my  service  was  harder. .  I 
was  a  good  housewife;  I  understood  preserving, 
pickling,  and  pastry,  perfectly  well ;  I  was  no  bad 
milliner,  and  I  was  very  well  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy.  All  these  little  talents  I  had  fre- 
quently produced,  sometimes  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, and  sometimes  to  make  my  court  to  my  lady* 
But  now  what  had  been  my  diversion  became  ,my 
employment:  my  lady  could  touch  no  sweetmeat, 
pickle,  tart,  or  cheesecake,  but  what  was  the  work 
of  my  hands.  I  made  up  all  her  linen ;  I  mended 
and  sometimes  washed  her  lace ;  the  butter  she  eats 
eveiy  morning  is  all  of  my  churning,  and  I  make 
every  slip-coat  cheese  that  is  brought  to  her  table ; 
and  if  any  of  these  my  various  works  miscarry,  I  am 
scolded  or  pouted  at,  as  much  as  if  I  was  hired  and 
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paid  for  every  branch  of  the  different  employments 
to  which  I  am  put. 

^  This  degradation  of  mine  has  not  escaped  the 
eyes  of  the  quick- sighted  servants.  The  change  in 
my  situation  has  produced  a  total  one  in  their  beha- 
viour. There  is  hardly  a  chambermaid  that  will  bring 
me  up  a  bottle  of  water  into  my  room,  or  a  footman 
that  will  give  me  a  glass  of  small  beer  at  dinner. 

^  I  must  now  give  you  an  account  of  certain  re- 

filations  which  I  am  enjoined  to  observe  at  table, 
am  absolutely  forbid  to  taste  any  dish  that  is  eat- 
able cold  as  well  as  hot,  or  that  may  be  hashed  for 
supper.  By  this  I  am  prevented  from  eating  of  most 
dishes  that  come  before  us.  I  must  never  taste 
boiled  or  roast  beef;  and  ham  and  venison-pasty 
are  equally  contraband.  Fowls,  chicken,  and  all 
sorts  of  game,  come  under  the  article  of  prohibited 
goods ;  and  though  I  see  brawn  and  sturgeon  served 
up  every  day  during  the  whole  winter,  I  am  no  more 
the  better  for  them  than  Tantalus  was  for  his  apples; 
and  really  sometimes  I  eat  as  little  as  those  who 
dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  or  as  Sancho  did  when 
he  was  made  governor  of  Barataria.  To  this  I  may 
add,  that  I  have  not  tasted  a  glass  of  wine  in  our 
house  for  some  years,  and  that  punch,  bishop,  cool- 
tankard,  and  negus,  are  equally  denied  me ;  and  I 
never  must  touch  any  fruit,  unless  when  I  am  to 
preserve  it. 

*  The  rewards  I  receive  for  the  service  I  do,  and 
the  restraint  which  I  submit  to,  consist  in  having  the 
enjoyment  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  provided 
you  exclude  money  out  of  the  number.  I  am  clothed 
out  of  Lady  Mary  s  wardrobe ;  and  I  have  offended 
Mrs.  Pinup,  her  ladyship's  woman,  past  all  forgive- 
ness, because  her  ladyship  chooses  that  I  should  not 
go  naked  about  the  house. 

'  Not  being  much  used  to  a  coach,  I  am  generally 
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sick  with  sitting  backwards  in  one.  This  my  lady 
knows  perfectly  well ;  but  since  I  entered  into  my 
state  of  dependance,  I  am  constantly  obliged  to  let 
her  sit  forwards  alone  in  the  daily  airings  that  we 
take  upon  the  adjacent  common. 

*  You  have  already  seen,  Sir,  that  I  do  thte  work 
of  most  of  the  servants  in  the  house :  but  I  must  now 
descend  a  little  lower,  and  acquaint  you  with  some 
abject  employments,  which  I  am  forced  to  submit  to. 

'  I  have  already  hinted  to  you,  that  my  lady  has 
no  reaLfiriendship  f^r  fiithfr  '"an  ^r  wAmqil  _, Her 
aSectiqns  are  settled  upon  the  brute  creation.  Tor 
wtTom  she  expresses  mcredible  Jei^erness^  You 
would  takeTier  monkey  to  Berber  eldest  son  by  the 
care  she  shews  of  him  ;  and  she  could  not  be  more 
indulgent  to  her  favourite  daughter  than  she  is  to  her 
lap-dog ;  she  has  a  real  friendship  for  her  parrot ; 
and  the  other  day  she  expressed  much  more,  joy  at 
the  safe  delivery  of  a  beloved  cat,  than  she  had  done, 
some  months  before,  at  the  biith  of  her  grandson. 

*  It  is  my  province  to  tend,  wait  upon,  and  serve 
this  favourite  part  of  the  family.  I  am  made  an- 
swerable for  all  their  faults ;  and  if  any  of  them  are 
sick,  it  is  I  that  am  to  blame.  It  was  through  my 
negligence  that  Pug  broke  my  lady's  finest  set  of 
chma ;  and  my  forgetting  to  give  Veny  her  dinner 
was  the  occasion  of  the  dear  creature's  illness. 
Poll's  silence  is  often  attributed  to  my  ill  usage ; 
and  the  murder  of  two  or  three  kittens  has  been 
most  unjustly  laid  to  my  charge. 

'  I  now  come  to  some  grievances  of  another  kind, 
which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own,  but  which  are 
necessary  to  be  told. 

*  My  lady  has,  for  the  humour  in  her  eyes  (by-the- 
by  I  make  all  her  eye-water),  three  issues ;  one  in 
each  arm,  and  one  in  her  back.  Now  it  happened 
that  her  own  woman  being  one  day  coufinea  to  her 
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bed,  I  was  desired  to  perform  the  operation  of  dress- 
ing them  in  her  stead;  and  unfortunately  I  acquit- 
ted myself  of  the  task  so  much  to  my  lady's  satis- 
faction, that  Mrs.  Pinup  has  been  turDcd  out  of  that 
ofGce,  which  is  given  to  me,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
place  ftir  life. 

'  There  was  another  thing  happened  to  me  last 
year  which  deserves  to  be  inserted  in  this  letter,  and 
which,  though  it  made  me  cry,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
make  other  people  laugh, 

'  Lady  Mary,  out  of  the  few  teeth  she  had  left,  had 
one  that  had  the  impudence  to  ache  and  keep  her 
ladyship  awake  for  two  nights  together ;  upon  this, 
Mr.  Mercy,  the  surgeon,  was  sent  for,  who,  upon 
viewing  the  affected  part,  declared  immediately  for 
extraction.  This  put  my  lady  into  a  terrible  agony : 
she  declared  she  never  had  a  tooth-drawn  in  her  life, 
and  that  she  could  never  be  brought  to  undergo  il, 
unless  she  saw  the  same  operation  performed  upon 
somebody  else  in  her  presence.  Upon  this  all  the 
servants  were  summoned,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  one  after  another  to  have  a  tooth 
drawn,  for  her  service;  but  they  all  refused,  and 
chose  rather  to  lose  their  places  than  their  teeth. 
Lady  Mary  addressed  herself  to  me,  and  conjured 
ime  by  the  long  friendship  that  had  subsisted  be- 
I  tween  us ;  and  by  all  the  obligations  1  had  already  to 
her,  and  those  she  was  determined  to  confer  upon 
me,  to  grant  her  this  request.  I  blush  to  tell  you 
that  I  yielded,  and  parted  with  a  fine  white  sound 
tooth  :  but  what  will  you  say  when  I  also  tell  you, 
i  that  after  I  had  lost  mine,  Mr,  Mercy  was  at  last 
I  sent  away  without  drawing  her  ladyship's. 

'  Lady  Mary  takes  great  quantities  of  physic,  and 
part  of  my  business  is  to  prepare  and  make  up  the 
doses;  but  what  is  still  worse,  her  ladyship  will 
swallow  nothing  till  I  have  tasted  it  in  her  presence. 
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I  also  make  and  administer  all  the  water.gruel  that 
she  drinks  with  her  physic,  and  am  forced  to  attend 
her  with  camomile  tea,  when  she  takes  a  vomit.  This 
last  is  hard  duty,  as  it  not  only  makes  me  constantly 
sick,  but  as  often  stains  my  only  gown  and  apron. 

*  I  have  now.  Sir,  done  with  all  my  bodily  hard- 
ships, and  shall  proceed  to  a  grievance,  which  lies 
heavier  on  me. than  all  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  I 
mean  that  perpetual  sacrifice  of  truth,  which  I  am 
forced  to  make  for  her  ladyship's  service. 

*  Lady  Mary  is  about  sixty-five,  and  labours  under 
a  vice,  which  sometimes  persons  of  the  same  sex  and 

age  ^jrp  gnhjprt  tn ;    T  mpah  that  nf  t^sH'iTtg  If^^gaTi^ 

improbable  stories.  She  has  a  fine  invention,  which 
^fteu  cdiiie&  her  beyond  the  bounds  even  of  possi- 
bility. She  deals  largely  in  the  marvellous,  and 
whenever  she  perceives  that  she  has  made  the  com- 
pany stare  a  little  too  much,  she  constantly  appeals 
to  me  for  the  truth  of  a  fact  which  I  never  heard  be. 
fore;  but  of  which  I  am  declared  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness. 

'  Another  grievance  is,  that  my  lady  being  much 
the  richest  person  in  the  neighbourhood  is  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  nobody  of  an  inferior .  for- 
tune can  ever  be  in  the  right  in  any  dispute  which 
may  happen  between  them ;  and  as  her  ladyship's 
arguments  are  generally  very  weak,  so  her  passions 
are  very  strong ;  and  what  she  wants  in  reason  she 
makes  up  in  anger,  which  sometimes  rises  to  abuse : 
and  in  all  these  disputes,  she  never  fails  to  apply  to 
me  as  an  equitable  judge,  for  my  decision  of  the  con- 
test :  which  appeal  being  accompanied  with  one  of 
Colonel  Hernando's  looks,  sentence  is  immediately 
pronounced  in  her  favour ;  for  what  can  reason  or 
argument  do  against  fear  and  poverty  ?  These  un- 
just judgments  have  made  all  the  neighbours  my 
enemies,  who  imagine  also,  that  by  this  behaviour  of 
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idine,  I  must  be  highly  in  my  lady's  good  graces,  so 
that  they  hate  what  they  ought  to  compassionate, 
and  envy  what  they  should  rather  pity.  It  is  the 
same  case  iu  every  quarrel  that  happens  between  her 
ladyship  and  her  own  relations.  I  am  made  the 
witness  and  judge  in  every  cause ;  and  I  own  very 
freely  that  my  testimony  is  generally  false,  and  my 
judgment  partial :  so  that  upon  the  whole  my  neigh- 
bours hate  me,  the  family  detest  me,  and  my  lady 
herself  does  not  love  and  cannot  esteem  me. 

*  You  are  now,  Sir,  fully  informed  of  the  wretched 
Kfe  I  lead;  and  as  I  dare  say  that  there  are  many 
whp  pass^heir^ayft  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
you  will  dolKem  and  me  a  singular  service  by  prS{- 
i^g^S51ettcr:'~1^y  tady-tefces-tn  ybiir  papeTT^nd 
reroilt  about  to  all  the  neighbours ;  and  there  aie 
some  features  of  my  condition  too  strongly  drawn  to 
be  mistaken  by  any  of  my  acquaintance.  A  com- 
mon likeness  would  not  have  been  sufficients  but 
such  a  caricature  as  I  have  painted,  must  strike  and 
be  known  at  first  sight,  and  perhaps  may  contribute 
to  change  my  scene  for  a  better.  But  one  thing  I 
am  sure  of,  which  is,  that  no  alteration  that  can 
happen  to  me  from  the  publishing  this  paper,  can  be 
for  the  worse.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Mary  Truman/ 
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Exilis  domus  est,  ubi  non  et  malta  supersunt, 

£t  dorainam  fallant  et  prosunt  f aribus. Hob  . 

* 

*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
^SIR, 

*  There  is  a  species  of  luxury,  which  though  you 
must  often  have  observed,  I  ao  not  find  that  you 
have  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  I  mean  that  extrava- 
gance of  expense,  which  people  of  all  ranks  and  con<* 
ditions  are  daily  running  into  in  the  article  of  furni- 
ture. In  the  houses  of  the  great  (not  to  mention  the 
profusion  of  French  ornament,  and  costly  glitter  of 
every  room)  the  meanest  utensils  of  the  lutchen  are 
all  of  plate.  But  it  is  not  upon  the  follies  of  other 
people  that  I  am  going  to  descant ;  it  is  of  myself 
and  my  country-house,  or  rather  of  my  wife  and  her 
villa,  that  I  intend  to  be  particular.  The  house  I 
am  speaking  of,  together  with  a  very  considerable 
estate,  was  left  me  by  an  uncle  in  the  city,  with 
whom  I  lived  from  the  age  of  sixteen.  As  he  in- 
tended me  for  trade,  you  may  be  sure  he  gave  me 
no  other  education  (a  little  school  learning  excepted) 
than  what  was  necessary  for  a  counting-house.  But 
finding  myself  at  his  death  in  possession  of  a  plen- 
tiful fortune,  I  resolved  to  commence  gentleman; 
and  accordingly  disposed  of  ^ly  effects  in  business, 
and  took  a  house  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

'  Here  I  became  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  quality, 
who,  though  she  had  the  highest  notions  of  birth, 
yet  from  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  want  of  for- 
tune, condescended  to  give  me  her  hand,  notwith- 
standing tho  meanness  of  my  family,  and  the  differ- 
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ence  of  our  educations.    As  I  thought  myself  ex- 
tremely honoured  by  an  alliance  with  so  great  a  lady, 
I  gave  the  management  of  every  thing  into  her 
hands,  and  grew  as  indolent  as  if  I  had  really  been 
a  man  of  fashion.   My  wife  was  a  woman  of  exceed- 
ing 6ne  taste  as  it  is  called ;  or  in  other  words,  one 
who  liked  to  have  every  thing  about  her  in  the  new- 
est and  most  expensive  manner.     As  soon  as  I 
brought  her  to  my  country-house,  I  thought  she 
would  have  fainted  away  at  the  sight  of  my  furni- 
ture ;  the  whole  of  it  (to  use  her  own  words)  was  so 
firiehtfbl,  so  odious,  and  so  out  of  taste !    Her  up- 
houterer  must  be  sent  for  that  instant  I  for  there 
was  no  enduring  life  in  the  midst  of  so  much  anti- 
quated lumber.     I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  had  en- 
tirely new-furnished  the  house  about  three  months 
before ;  but  though  every  thing  was  extremely  good 
and  neat,  1  must  do  my  wife  the  justice  to  own^ 
there  was  very  little  in  it  but  what  was  of  real  use. 
Early  the  next  day  down  comes  the  upholsterer. 
**  Ixnd,  Mr.  Kifang,"  says  she,  <'  I  am  glad  you  are 
come.     Pray  rest  yourself  a  little ;  but  I  am  afraid 
you  can't  6nd  a  chair  fit  for  a  Christian  to  sit  down 
upon.     Such  seats !  such  backs !  such  legs !  such — 
but  they  are  so  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture ! — Dear  Kifang,  I  am  glad  you  are  come !"     So 
without  waiting  for  his  reply,  or  suffering  him  to  sit 
down«  she  conducted  him  through  all  the  apartments, 
except  the  offices,  which  indeed  she  has  never  once 
conclescended  to  visit  since  her  becoming  mistress 
of  my  family. 

'  Mr.  Kifang,  who  is  said  to  be  of  Chinese  extrac- 
tion, and  who  must  be  allowed  to  understand  his 
business  as  well  as  any  man  alive,  agreed  perfectly 
with  her  la'ship,  and  observed,  "  that  such  out-of- 
fashion  things  might  do  well  enough  for  a  citizen  ; 
but  that  persons  of  quality  and  distinction,  who.  had 
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a  taste  and  all  that,  should  have  something  foreign 
and  $uperb,  and  quite  in  another-guess  sort  of  a  maa- 
ner/'  In  short,  Sir,  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  this 
Chinese  upholsterer,  in  about  four  months  my  house 
was  entirely  new  furnished ;  but  so  disguised  and  al- 
tered, that  I  hardly  knew  it  again. — ^There  is  not  a 
bed^  a  table,  a  chair,  or  even  a  grate^  that  is  not 
twisted  into  so  many  ridiculous  and  grotesque  figures, 
and  so  decorated  with  the  heads,  beaks,  wings,  and 
claws  of  birds  and  beasts,  that  Milton's 

Gorgons,  and  bydras,  and  chimeras  dire, 

are  not  to  be  compared  with  them.  Every  room  is 
completely  covered  with  a  ,Wilton  carpet;  I  suppose 
to  save  the  floors,  which  are  all  new-laid,  and  in  the 
most  expensive  manner.  In  each  of  these  rooms  is 
a  pair  or  two  of  stands,  supported  by  different  figures 
of  men  or  beasts,  on  which  are  placed  branches  g£ 
Chelsea  china;  representing  lions,  bears,  and  other 
animals,  holding  m  their  mouths  or  paws  sprigs  of 
bay,  orange,  or  myrtle ;  among  the  leaves  of  which 
are. fixed  sockets  for  the  reception  of  wa^  candles, 
which  by  dispersing  the  light  among  the  foliage,  I 
own,  make  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  But  I  can 
see  no  use  for  the  lions  and  bears :  to  say  the  truth, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  little  unnatural,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  all  kinds  of  savages  are  afraid  of 
fire.  But  this  I  submit  to  you,  having  observed  of 
late  several  wild  beasts  exhibited  on  the  stage,  with- 
out their  shewing  the  least  surprise  at  the  lamps,  or 
even  at  the  loud  shouts  of  applause  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them  from  the  galleries.  The  upper 
apartments  of  my  house,  which  were  before  hand- 
somely wainscoted,  are  now  hung  with  the  richest 
Chinese  and  India  paper,  where  all  the  powers  of 
fancy  are  exhausted  in  a  thousand  fantastic  figures 
of  burds,  beasts  and  fishes,  which  never  had  exist- 
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ence.  And  what  adds  to  the  curiosity  isi  that  the 
fishes  are  seen  flying  in  the  air,  or  perching  upon  the 
trees ;  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  I  learnt 
at  school  (for  I  have  not  absolutely  forgot  my  Latin}^ 

Delphinom  sylvis  appingit 

the  oddness  of  which,  I  suppose,  was  the  reasoH  of 
my  remembering  it. 

*  The  best,  or,  as  my  wife  calls  it,  the  state  bed- 
chamber, is  furnished  in  a  manner  that  has  half 
undone  me.  The  hangings  are  white  satin,  with 
French  flowers  and  artincisd  moss  stuck  upon  it  with 
^um,  and  interspersed  with  ten  thousand  spangles, 
beads,  and  shells.  The  bed  stands  in  an  alcove,  at 
the  top  of  which  are  painted  Cupids  strewing  flowers, 
and  sprinkling  perfumes.  This  is  divided  from  the 
room  by  two  twisted  pillars,  adorned  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  and  intermixed  with  shell-w<Nrk.  In  this 
iqpartment  there  is  a  cabinet  of  most  curious  work- 
manship, highly  finished  with  stones,  gems,  and  sheUs, 
dispersed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  represent  several 
sorts  of  flowers.  The  top  of  this  cabinet  is  adorned 
with  a  prodigious  pyramid  of  china  of  all  colours, 
shapes,  and  sizes.  At  every  comer  of  the  room  are 
great  jars  filled  with  dried  leaves  of  roses  and  jessa- 
mine. The  chimney-piece  also  (and  indeed  every 
one  in  the  house)  is  covered  with  immense  quanti- 
ties of  china  of  various  figures ;  among  which  are 
Talapoins  and  Bonzes,  and  all  the  religious  orders 
of  the  east. 

*  The  next  room  that  presents  itself  is  my  wife's 
dressing-room ;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it 
to  you  minutely,  it  is  so  full  of  trinkets.  The  walls 
are  covered  round  with  looking-glass,  interspersed 
with  pictures  made  of  moss,  butterflies,  and  sea- weeds. 
Under  a  very  magnificent  Chinese  canopy  stands  the 
toilette,  furnished  with  a  set  of  boxes  of  gilt  plate 
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for  combs,  brushes,  paints,  pastes,  patches,  poma- 
tums, powders,  white,  gray,  and  blue,  bottles  of  hun- 
gary,  lavender,  and  orange-flower  water,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  apparatus  for  disguising  beauty.  Here 
she  constantly  pays  her  devotions  two  hours  every 
morning ;  but  what  kind  of  divinity  she  adores,  may 
be  safer  for  you  to  guess  than  for  me  to  tell.  By  this 
time  I  imagine  you  will  conceive  my  house  to  be 
much  fullet  of  furniture  than  my  head.  Alas  !  Sir, 
I  am  but  a  husband,  and  my  wife  is  a  woman  of 
quality.  But  I  could  submit  with  some  degree  of 
patience  to  all  this  folly  and  expense,  if  my  children 
(and  I  have  two  fine  boys  and  a  girl)  were  not  either 
kept  close  prisoners  in  the  nursery,  or  driven  into 
the  kitchen  among  the  servants,  to  prevent  their 
playing  about  the  rooms,  and  making  havock  of  the 
crockery. 

^  I  have  a  thousand  other  curiosities  in  my  house, 
of  which  I  neither  know  the  uses  nor  the  names. 
But  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  gravel-walks,  rivers, 
groves,  and  temples,  which  on  a  grand  day  make  their 
appearance  at  the  dessert.  For  you  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  all  this  profusion  of  ornament  is  only  to 
gratify  my  wife's  curiosity ;  it  is  meant  as  a  prepara- 
tive to  the  greatest  happiness  of  life,  that  of  seeing 
company.  And  I  assure  you  she  gives  about  twenty 
entertainments  in  a  year  to  people  for  whom  she  has 
no  manner  of  regard,  for  no  other  reason  than  in  the 
world  than  to  shew  them  her  house.  In  short.  Sir, 
it  is  become  so  great  a  sight  that  I  am  no  longer 
master  of  it ;  being  continually  driven  from  room  to 
room,  to  give  opportunity  for  strangers  to  admire  it. 
But  as  we  have  lately  missed  a  favourite  Chinese 
tumbler,  and  some  other  valuable  moveables,  we 
have  entertained  thoughts  of  confining  the  show  to 
one  day  in  the  week,  and  of  admitting  no  persons 
whatsoever  without  tickets ;  unless  they  happen  to 
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be  acquainted  with  the  names,  at  least,  of  some  of 
my  wife's  relations.  For  my  own  part,  if  every 
thing  in  the  house  was  stolen,  it  would  give  me  less 
concern  than  I  have  felt  for  many  years  pdst  at 
every  India  sale,  or  at  the  shortest  visit  that  she 
has  made  at  Deard's :  for  I  find  to  my  sorrow,  that 
as  my  furniture  increases,  my  acres  diminish ;  and 
that  a  new  fashion  never  fails  of  producing  a  fresh 
mortgage. 

*  If  you  think  my  case  may  be  of  service  to  any  of 
those  husbands  who  are  unhappy  enough  to  be  mar- 
ried to  wives  of  taste,  you  have  free  leave  to  publish 
it  from. 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Samuel  Simple/ 
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I  HAVE  received  no  less  than  four  letters  from  my 
friend  Nic.  Limbertongue,  since  last  Thursday  was 
three  weeks,  at  which  time  I  had  the  honour  of  ex- 
hibiting his  character  and  history  in  this  paper.'  But 
all  I  dare  do  with  these  letters  is,  to  give  a  short  ab- 
stract of  them  to  my  readers ;  my  friend  having  en- 
tered so  minutely  mto  family  secrets,  and  (as  he 
assures  me  upon  his  honour)  with  the  strictest  re- 
gard to  truth,  that  I  myself  should  be  the  tell-tale  if 
I  gave  them  to  the  public  in  the  manner  I  received 
them. 

In  the  first  of  these  letters  he  gives  me  the  history 
of  the  third  lying-in  of  a  young  lady  of  fashion  near 
St.  James's,  who  is  at  present  only  in  her  nineteenth 
yeAr,  and  who  lives  with  a  very  pious  old  aunt,  and 
passes  for  a  pattern  of  modesty  and  virtue.    He  also 
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favoiivs  me  with  the  names  and  characters  of  two 
gentlemen,  who  have  the  honour,  separately,  of 
passing  the  evening  with  this  young  lady>  without 
either  suspecting  the  other  of  being  any  thing  more 
than  a  visitine  acquaintance. 

The  second  lettex  Contains  the  secret  memoirs  of 
a  woman  of  quality,  whose  husband  is  just  upon  the 
point  of  parting  with  her  for  indiscretion.  Till  the 
reading  of  this  letter  I  confess  myself  to  have  had  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
To  be  indiscreet,  it  seems,  is  for  a  married  woman 
to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  one,  two,  or  haJf  a  dozen 
lovers;  to  make  assignations  with  them  separately ; 
to  declare  her  hatred  to  her  husband,  and  to  admit 
her  said  lovers  to  every  liberty  but  one.  All  this, 
provided  the  lady  be  detected  in  some  of  her  closest 
'  familiarities,  is  to  be  indiscreet:  and  though  the  virtue 
of  such  a  lady  is  not  to  be  ceJled  in  question,  yet 
everybody  has  a  right  to  say  that  she  has  been  guilty 
of  indiscretions. 

My  friend's  diird  letter  is  a  good  deal  too  waggish 
for  the  sobriety  of  this  paper.  It  is  the  history  of  a 
parson  and  his  two  maids,  whom  he  calls  Rachel  and 
Leah.  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  another  reason  ifbc 
suppressing  this  letter^  which  is,  that  the  doctor 
happens  to  be  the  rector  of  my  own  parish,  ai&d 
^setting  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  eating  and  drinking, 
out  of  the  question)  is  really  a  very  continent  and 
abstemious  man. 

The  fourth  and  last  letter  is  a  voyage  from  VantX'* 
hall  to  Whitehall,  in  a  dark  night  under  a  tilt,  per- 
formed by  persons  of  distinction  of  both  sexes.  AU 
that  I  shall  inform  my  readers  of  this  v^age  is,  that 
it  appears  from  the  journal  of  it  (which  was  kept  by 
one  of  the  passengers,  and  communicated  to  my 
friend)  to  have  been  a  very  indiscreet  one;  and  thait 
in  the  latitude  of  Westminster-bridge,  Miss 
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young  country  beauty  of  eiehteen,  was  heard  to  say 
with  great  quickness  to  a  colonel  of  the  guards,  who 
sat  next  to  her,  '  Be  quiet.  Sir !'  and  to  accompany 
her  words  with  so  smart  a  slap  on  the  face,  that  tiie 
centre  arch  rung  again ;  upon  which  her  aunt,  who 
was  onQ  of  the  party,  took  occasion  to  observe,  *  That 
her  niece  would  always  be  a  country  girl,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  world/ 

Having  now  taken  sufficient  notice  of  my  friend 
Limbertongue's  letters,  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to 
animadvert  upon  them,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
this  paper  to  a  female  correspondent. 

*To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 

'SIR, 

^  I  am  a  young  woman,  bom  to  no  great  fortune, 
but  from  the  indulgence  of  my  parents,  am  so  happy 
as  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  I 
have  really  a  handsome  face,  have  a  natural  gentility 
about  me,  walk  as  well  as  any  body,  and  am  told  by 
my  mother,  and  have  heard  it  whispered  a  thousand 
times  by  the  maids,  that  I  am  a  clever  girl. 

*  It  was  my  fortune  some  time  ago,  when  I  was 
upon  a  visit  in  the  country,  to  make  a  hole  in  a  gen- 
tleman's heart,  as  he  sat  in  the  next  pew  to  me  at 
church :  and  as  I  am  above  disguises,  I  shall  confess 
very  freely  that  I  was  equally  struck.  I  took  a 
pleasure  in  looking  at  him  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  him ;  and  it  was  no  trifling  satisfaction  to  me, 
that  as  often  as  I  dared  squint  that  way,  I  found  his 
eyes  to  be  fixed  fully  upon  mine. 

*  As  he  was  known  to  the  lady  at  whose  house  I 
was  entertained,  it  was  matter  of  no  great  difficulty 
for  him  to  introduce  himself  to  my  acquaintance^ 
I  inquired,  into  his  character,  and  was  told  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  addicted  to  no  kind  of  vice;  that  his 
fortune  was  a  very  handsome  one ;  that  he  had  great 
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sensibility  and  generosity;  but  that  he  was  extremely 
quick-sighted  to  the  foibles  of  women.  I  was  not 
much  pleased  with  this  last  information ;  but  having 
a  pretty  good  opinion  of  myself,  I  did  not  doubt  that 
I  should  so  hamper  him  with  discretion  and  beauty, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  escape  me. 

*  To  be  as  short  as  I  can,  he  soon  made  proposals 
to  me  in  form,  which,  after  the  usual  hesitations,  were 
in  form  accepted.  My  parents  were  written  to  upon 
the  occasion,  and  every  thing  was  preparing  for  our 
happiness,  when  Alphonso  (for  so  I  shall  call  him) 
was  unfortunately  summoned  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  to  attend  the  last  moments  of  a  near  rela- 
tion. There  was  no  disobeying  this  cruel  summons ; 
and  with  a  thousand  protestations  of  unalterable  love,, 
away  he  went. 

^  During  his  absence,  which  happened  to  be  much 
longer  than,  I  believe,  either  of  us  wished,  the  fashion 
came  up  among  the  ladies  of  wearing  their  gowns  off 
the  shoulders ;  and  though  .my  skin  was  rather  of  the 
brownest,  and  I  had  also  the  misfortune  of  having  a 
large  scar  across  my  bosom,  I  immediately  pared 
away  six  inches  of  my  stays  before  and  behind,  and 
presented  myself  to  him  at  his  return  in  all  the  naked* 
ness  of  the  fashion.  I  was  indeed  greatly  astonished, 
that  as  he  was  running  into  my  arms  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  along  absent  lover,  he  stopt  of  a  sudden 
to  survey  me,  and  after  giving  me  only  a  cold  salute^ 
and  inquiring  how  I  did,  sat  himself  down  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  wished  me  a  goodnight. 

*  It  really  never  occurred  to  me,  to  what  accident 
I  was  to  attribute  so  mortifying  a'  change,  till  early 
the  next  morning  I  was  let  into  the  secret  by  the 
following  letter ; 

"MADAM, 

"  To  have  but  one  defect  in  your  whole  person^ 
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€^fM  urA  lMk>  aftknrsnf  dot  W  lad 
«ie;  tiM«^  I  kKipe  tmi  wffl  be  of 
iMcir  It  %  ftttie  too  moiuijtm^  wm 

wikm ;  aifMl  I  barre  at  preseat  bardh- 
iioti  of  b<idf»^  refttt^ed  to  t^race;  tboseli  if 
had  (l#<Mi(^t  H  wcpflli  bk  wbile  to  B^iLe  anr 
H««  «f/Otf  t  rii4(;^  be  woold  bare  Iukhtb  that  ere 
the  4i»c</t^^  of  fbaa  £aUa]  icar  (which  I  can 
Mm  iif^^  toy  faoootti' fra»o&hr  occaaoned  bj  m 
1  haver  worn  mjr  ttaji  as  hi^n,  asd  pumed  bit  _ 
a#  Afi>c^uX\j,  M  bts  hard  bee^  would  desire ;  and 

irilh«iaridjn$^  the  rerjr  warm  weather  we  have 

thiai  Witntuer^  i  have  never  made  a  Tiait,  or  a(^>eared 
any  w\iHtt  in  pubii/!,  bnt  in  a  double  bandkerchirf^ 
and  tliat  too  pinned  under  my  chin. 

*  \  have  two  reasons^  Sir,  for  troubling  you  with 
thi»  letti^r,  and  desiring  your  publication  of  it.  The 
fir»t  l«,  that  my  lover  may  see  now  penitent  I  am  for 
ifiv  fttiilt ;  and  the  iieconu,  to  do  service  to  two  ladies 
iJ  tiny  acquaintance :  one  of  which  baa  a  most  <lis- 
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consolate  length  of  face,  which  she  makes  absolutely 
frightful  by  wearing  the  poke  of  her  cap  quite  back 
to  her  pole ;  the  other,  with  the  feet  and  legs  of  a 
Welsh  porter,  is  for  ever  tripping  it  along  the  Mall 
in  white  shoes  and  short  petticoats.  If  I  cannot  be* 
nefit  myself,  it  will  be  some  little  satisfaction  to  have 
been  a  warning  to  my  friends. 

I  am>  Sir,  your  most  unfortunate  humble  serv&nt, 

Celimeka. 

*  P.  S.  Since  my  writing  this  letter  1  have  some 
distant  hope  that  my  lover  may  come  about  again ;, 
having  been  informed  of  a  saying  of  his  to  a  friend, 
**  That  in  spite  of  the  scar  upon  my  bosom,  my  ap- 
pearance that  night  put  him  in  mind  of  a  book  lately, 
published,  called  Heaven  open  to  aU  tnenJ 
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Of  all  the  eastern  stories  that  have  hitherto  made 
their  appearance  in  English,  there  is  not  one  that, 
conveys  so  perfect  and  beautiful  a  moral  as  that  of 
the  Prince  Ruzvanschad  and  the  Princess  Chehe- 
ristany,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Persian  Tales. 
Ruzvanschad  was  King  of  China,  and  Cheheristany 
princess  of  an  island  of  Genies.  They  fell  despe-« 
rately  in  love  with  each  other,  and  after  the  usual 
delays,  were  married  in  due  form  in  the  island  of 
Cheheristan,  where  the  lady  was  queen.  But  before 
the  solemnization  of  this  marriage,  the  Princess  of 
the  Genies  addressed  the  King  of  China  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  '  I  am  not  going,'  said  she,  *  to 
make  your  Majesty  any  unreasonable  request,  though, 
the  power  I  have  over  you,  and  the  superiority  of  my' 
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iiBture,  claim  obedieace  in  all  things  :  I  shall  only 
demand  a  promise  from  you,  tbat  for  the  honour  w 
your  queen,  and  lor  our  mutual  haf^iotiss,  yoa  will 
blindly  comply  with  me  in  every  thing  I  have  a  miDd 
to  do.  The  Geuies  are  never  in  the  wrong.  If  there- 
fore at  any  time  my  actions  should  happen  to  appear 
unaccountable  and  extravagant,  say  within  yourself, 
my  wife  has  reason  for  what  she  does ;  for  it  is  im- 

fossiblc  that  we  should  live  together  in  love  and 
armony,  unless  you  implicitly  believe  that  I  am  al- 
ways in  the  right.'  The  King,  according  to  the  uni- 
versal custom  of  lovers,  promised  very  readily  to 
think  in  all  things  as  his  Princess  would  have  him ; 
and  the  marnage  was  celebrated  with  all  imaginable 
splendour. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  informs  ns,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty of  China  did  not  absolutely  keep  his  royal  pro- 
mise ;  for  that  upon  certain  trifling  occasions,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Queen's  flinging  her  son  into  Uie 
fire,  giving  her  daughter  to  be  devoured  by  a  wild 
beast,  destroying  the  provisions  of  his  'whole  army, 
and  the  like  (which  are  only  allegorical  expreesions, 
signifying  a  mamma's  giving  up  her  son  to  the  fire 
of  his  passions,  carrying  her  daughter  to  the  mas- 
querade, and  consuming  the  substance  of  her  hus- 
band), he  not  only  thought  her  in  the  wrong,  bat 
had  the  rashness  to  tell  her  so.  Here  begins  the 
misei-y  of  this  royal  and  once  happy  couple ;  the 
Queen  separates  herself  from  her  husband,  and  at 
the  end  of  ten  whole  years,  consents  to  cohabitation 
upon  no  other  terras  than  a  renewal  of  the  old  pro- 
mise, ratified  by  an  oath.  The  story  adds,  that  the 
King  of  China,  having  seen  his  error,  never  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  his  Queen  in  all  she  did, 
and  that  they  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  the  hap- 
piest monarchs  of  the  East, 

If  every  husband  in  England  wag  to  read  this 
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story  night  and  morning  till  he  had  got  it  by  heart ; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  King  of  China,  if  he  would 
consider  himself  as  a  mere  son  of  Adam,  and  his 
wife  of  the  superior  nature  of  the  Genies,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  life  would  in  all  probability  be  secured ; 
for  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  infelicities  of 
the  married  state  are  occasioned  by  men's  finding 
£Eiult  with  the  conduct  of  their  wives,  and  imagining 
themselyes  to  be  fitter  for  government  than  for  obe» 
dience. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  looked  upon  the 
husband  to  be  the  head  of  his  wife,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  fountain  is  the  head  of  a  stream ;  which 
only  finds  supplies  for  its  wanderings,  without  di- 
recting the  current  which  way  it  shall  flow.  It  may 
possibly  be  objected  that  wives  are  commanded  in  a 
certain  book,  called  the  Bible,  to  be  obedient  to 
their  husbands;  but  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  is  a  great  casuist  in  divmity,  seems  to  have  set 
this  matter  in  a  true  light,  by  observing,  that  as 
most  of  the  commentators  upon  the  New  Testament 
have  agreed  that  some  of  its  particular  commands 
and  prohibitions  are  merely  local  and  temporary, 
and  intended  only  as  cautions  to  the  Christians 
against  giving  scandal  to  the  Jews  and  Heathens, 
among  whom  they  lived  ;  she  makes  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  obedience  to  husbands  was  among  the 
number  of  these  commands,  and  that  it  might  be 
right  to  observe  it  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  but 
not  now. 

Many  persons,  as  well  Christians  as  others,  are 
of  opinion,  that  to  command  is  neither  the  province 
of  the  wife  nor  the  husband ;  and  that  to  advise  or 
entreat  is  all  that  either  has  a  right  to.  But  this  I 
take  to  be  wrong  policy ;  for  as  every  private  family 
is  a  little  state  within  itself,  there  should  be  a  supe- 
rior and  laws^  or  ell  wUl  be  anarchy  and  confusion  : 
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it  is  indisputable  that  tho  wife  knows  more 
ily  affairs  than  the  husband,  there  is  no  re»- 
foaia  the  world  for  taking  the  command  out  of  hec 
bands. 

Ever;  body  sees  that  wlien  men  keep  mistieBses 
ttey  commence  subjects  under  an  absolute  tyranny; 
ana  that  a  wife  should  have  less  authority,  is,  in  my 
ownprivate  opinion,  a  very  hard  case ;  especially  if  it 
be  considered,  that  she  is  not  only  one  flesh  with  her 
husband,  but  as  the  universal  phrase  is,  his  belter 
part.  Every  body  knows  too,  that  good-humonr 
in  a  wife  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  the  virtues  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  a  husband  ;  and  how  Is  her 
good-humour  to  be  preserved,  if  she  is  to  bo  under 
perpetual  control  ?  It  is  no  new  discovery,  that  the 
first  wish  of  a  woman  is  power ;  if  therefore  you 
give  the  sceptte  into  her  hand,  aud  entreat  her  to 
flay  and  do  according  to  her  own  good  pleasure,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  her  to  be  always  out. 
of  temper. 

But  the  subordination  of  husbands  will  appear  tO' 
be  of  greater  necessity,  if  it  be  considered  how  unfit 
almost  every  man  is  to  govern  himself.  I  have 
known  husbands  of  hopeful  dispositions,  who,  from 
being  left  entirely  to  their  own  management,  have 
run  into  every  excess  of  riot  and  debauchery ;  when 
it  Las  been  obvious,  that  had  their  wives  exerted  the 
proper  authority  over  them,  they  would  have  made 
the  soberest  and  meekest  men  ahve.  How  thankful 
therefore  ought  we  to  be,  that  our  wives  are  inclined 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  troublesome  ofHce  of 
government,  aiid  to  leave  to  their  husbands  the  easy 
duty  of  obedience,  which  a  child  of  six  years  old  is 
as  capable  of  performing,  as  his  fatlier  of  forty! 

I  have  indeed  heard  it  objected,  that  all  women 
are  not  sufficiently  quaUfied  for  the  government  of 
their  husbands.     But  by  whom  is  tliis  ohjection. 
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made?  By  some  obstinate  old  bachelor,  who,  for 
want  of  conversing  with  the  sex,  has  formed  very 
erroneous  opinions  of  their  dignity  and  abilities.  To 
decide  this  question,  I  would  only  appeal  to  those 
husbands  who  have  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  sub- 
jection to  their  wives ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  dai*e 
tell  me  that  he  has  once  wished  to  be  his  own  mas- 
ter, I  will  be  a  bachelor  in  unbelief.  It  has  also  been 
objected,  that  the  tyranny  of  a  wife  may  sometimes 
be  a  little  more  absolute  than  the  husband  may  wish 
it  to  be :  but  it  has  always  been  a  maxim,  that  an 
absolute  monarchy  is  the  best,  provided  that  we 
know,  and  have  a  right  of  choosing  our  ruler ;  the 
husband  therefore  should  be  satisfied  with  a  small 
extension  of  the  prerogative,  whose  monarch  is  not 
only  of  his  own  choosing,  but  one  whom  he  has 
courted  to  reign  over  him. 

It  is  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  that  by 
vindicating  the  sovereignty  of  the  ladies,  I  am  doing' 
service  to  my  king  and  country ;  for  while  men  are 
kept  under  a  continued  state  of  subjection  at  home, 
they  will  submit  with  more  alacrity  to  the  laws,  and 
feel  a  deficiency  of  those  spirits,  which,  for  want  of 
proper  control,  might  lead  them  into  riots,  insur- 
rections, and  rebellions.  It  were  to  be  wished  in- 
deed that  the  ladies  would  drop  the  study  of  national 
politics,  and  confine  themselves  to  family  govern- 
ment only  :  for  while  a  husband  is  no  other  than  the 
vassal  of  his  wife,  a  female  Jacobite  (unless  she 
should  happen  to  be  ugly  or  an  old  maid)  may 
be  a  dangerous  creature.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
this  paper  by  recommending  it  to  the  administration 
to  have  a  particular  eye  to  those  seminaries  of  fe- 
meXe  learning,  known  by  the  name  of  Boarding- 
schools.  It  might  not  be  improper  if  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  abjuration  were  to  be  administered 
to  the  superiora  and  mademoiselles  of  such  colleges. 
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or  if  the  head  of  his  present  m^e^  King  George 
was  to  be  worked  by  erery  pretty  Miss  at  the  boi- 
torn  of  her  sampler. 
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As  the  writers  of  the  two  following  letters  are  of 
a  sex  for  which  I  ha^e  the  sincerest  regard  and  Te- 
Deration,  1  have  made  no  delay  in  committing  them 
to  the  press,  not  doubting  that  the  evils  they  com- 
of  will  excite  the  attention  of  my  readers. 


*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
'SIR, 

'  I  am  a  very  hearty  old  maid  of  seventy-three ; 
but  I  have  a  parcel  of  impertinent  nephews  and 
nieces,  who,  because  I  have  kept  my  good-hnmoor, 
wiQ  needs  have  it  that  I  have  parted  with  something 
dse.  Pray,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
these  g^raceless  relations  of  mine,  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible for  a  woman  to  have  two  virtues  at  a  time; 
and  that  she  may  be  merry  and  chaste,  as  well  as 
merry  and  wise.  Bat  as  I  am  always  to  be  teased 
upon  this  subject,  I  have  some  Noughts  of  re- 
nouncing my  virginity,  to  secure  my  good-humour ; 
for  I  am  afraid  that  by  contending  with  them  every 
day  for  what  they  say  I  have  lost,  I  shall  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  in  reality  what  they  allow  me  to 
possess.  I  beg  your  advice  in  this  critical  affair, 
and  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servaat, 

Prudentia  Holdfast/ 

In  answer  to  Miss  Holdfast,  I  shall  only  say  that, 
if  1  was  to  be  teased  out  of  my  virginity,  it  should 
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be  by  the  most  impudent  fellow  living,  sooner  than 
by  these  undu^iful  relations. 

•  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

^  I  am  a  young  woman  of  fashion,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  a  town  life.  But  it  has  been  my  misfortune, 
for  these  three  months  past,  to  be  condemned  to  the 
odious  country,  and  the  mor*  odious  diversions  of  it ; 
and  this  incompliance  to  an  old-fashioned  aunt,  who, 
excepting  her  two  daughters,  and  the  company  they 
keep,  is  the  most  odious  thing  of  all.  But  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  abusing  my  friends  or  of  ridiculing 
the  country,  that  I  trouble  you  with  this  letter ;  1 
have  really  escaped  such  dangers  in  this  retirement, 
that  I  mean  it  as  a  caution  to  my  sex  against  giving 
up  the  innocent  amusements  of  a  town  life,  for  the 
destructive  pleasures  of  woods  and  shades. 

*  I  had  hardly  been  a  week  at  my  aunt's  before  I 
lost  all  the  delicacy  of  quality ;  and  from  the  palest 
complexion  in  the  world,  and  no  appetite  (the  best 
proofs  of  high  birth,  and  of  keeping  good  company), 
I  began  to  look  as  rosy  as  a  milk-maid,x  and  to  eat 
like  a  plough-boy.  I  shall  never  forget  the  awkward 
compliments  that  were  made  me  upon  those  defects  ; 
hut  a  new  mortification  succeeded,  which  removed 
me  still  farther  from  upper  life,  and  had  like  to  have 
killed  me.  I  began  absolutely,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  to 
grow  fat.  What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  Why  I  must 
Walk  forsooth  ?  I  wondered  they  did  not  bid  me  fly ; 
for  to  a  woman  of  condition,  who  had  never  stirred 
t)ut  of  doors  but  in  her  chair,  flying  seemed  as  easy 
as  walking.  But  my  disease  was  desperate,  and  so 
must  be  my  cure  :  in  short,  they  taught  me  how  to 
walk,  and  in  less  than  a  week  I  verily  believe  I  had 
travelled  a  mile. 

-*  And  now  I  was  teased  upon  another  account. — 
My  cousins,  who  were  grown  quite  iptimate  with  me, 
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and  who  were  what  they  call  neat  girls,  were  per- 
petually finding  fault  with  the  looseness  of  my  morn- 
ing dress.  I  really  pitied  their  ignorance,  but  could 
hardly  forbear  laughing  when  I  saw  them  come  down 
as  prim  to  breakfast,  as  if  they  were  dressed  for 
visitors.  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  tell  them  that  wo- 
men of  fashion  were  above  such  regards :  I  was  again 
forced  to  comply,  and^o  stick  pins  into  my  clothes, 
as  if  dressing  for  a  drun. 

*  I  am  far  from  denying  that  air,  exercise,  and 
neatness,  contributed  to  my  health ;  but  I  remember 
with  confusion  the  alteration  they  produced.  I  had 
lived  in  the  polite  circle  to  the  age  of  five-and-twenty 
without  conceiving  an  idea  of  the  other  sex,  any  far- 
ther than  what  related  to  their  uses  in  public  places, 
a  treat  upon  the  water,  or  a  party  at  brag.  Indeed, 
the  perpetual  hurry  of  a  town  life  puts  all  other 
things  quite  out  of  one's  head.  But  idleness  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  my  heart 
told  me  that  I  had  passions  as  well  as  appetites.  To 
deal  plainly  with  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  for  want  of 
something  to  do  I  fell  desperately  in  love.  With 
shame  I  confess  it,  I  was  caught  I  know  not  how ; 
for  my  rustic,  though  he  paid  me  particular  re- 
gards, and  was  a  handsome  fellow  with  a  good  es- 
tate, had  no  one  accomphshment  upon  eartih  to  re- 
commend him  to  a  woman  of  fahion.  His  educa- 
tion had  been  at  the  university,  where  he  had  pur- 
sued nothing  but  his  studies.  He  knew  nobody  in 
town  but  people  whom  nobody  knows;  had  been  at 
court  but  once:  detested  play,  and  had  no  ideas  of 
routs  and  drums.  His  virtues  (for  my  aunt  and  cou- 
sins were  continually  talking  of  them)  reached  no 
farther  than  a  little  charity  to  the  poor ;  a  vast  deal 
of  what  they  call  good-nature ;  abundance  of  duty 
to  the  old  lady  big  mother,  and  a  ridiculous  fond- 
ness for  a  sister,  who  was  one  of  the  plainest  women 
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I  ever  saw.  But  in  affairs  of  gallantry,  or  the  fashions 
of  the  town,  he  .was  as  ignorant  as  a  Hottentot.  He 
would  sometimes,  indeed,  make  a  party  with  us  at 
whist  for  half-crowns,  which  he  called  deep  play;  but 
as  to  shuffing,  fuzzing,  changing  of  seats,  hints  to  a 
partner,  setting  up  honours  widiout  holding  them, 
and  the  like,  which  are  the  essentials  of  the  game,  he 
was  an  absolute  ideot.  He^  considered  cards,  he 
said,  only  as  an  amusement,  and  was  perfectly  indif- 
ferent whether  he  won  or  lost.  Yet  in  sjnte  of  my- 
fielf,  and  so  contemptible  an  animal,  I  was  really  m 
love  with  him.  Nay,  so  entirely  did  he  possess  me, 
that  I  contrived  to  be  ill,  and  to  keep  my  chamber 
three  mornings  together,  to  engage  him  alone.  But 
would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  ;  if  he  approach- 
ed to  touch  my  hand,  I  had  such  frights  and  fears 
about  me,  that  I  hardly  knew  where  I  was.  I  trem- 
bled at  every  word  he  spoke  to  me ;  and  had  he 
offered  at  those  trifling  liberties,  which  every  fine 
gentleman  is  admitted  to  in  town,  and  which  the 
strictest  modesty  would  only  cry  pish  at,  I  verily  be- 
lieve I  should  have  died.  But  his  country  education 
was  the  saving  of  my  life.  His  intentions,  I  per- 
ceived, were,  to  make  a  wife  of  me ;  a  character, 
which  of  all  characters  in  the  world  I  had  the  great- 
est aversion  to ;  as,  in  all  probability,  it  would  con- 
nect me  with  the  cares  of  a  mother,  and  a  thousand 
ridiculous  duties  and  affections,  that  a  well-bred  wo-  ' 
man  has  really  no  time  for.  Yet  this  deplorable 
creature  I  had  certainly  been,  if  he  had  not  all  of  a 
sudden  (for  what  reason  I  know  not,  unless  he  thinks 
it  a  crime  for  a  lady  to  be  a  little  witty  upon  the 
Bible)  taken  a  crotchet  into  his  head  of  treating  me 
like  a  stranger.  The  man  is  most  evidently  mad ; 
for  instead  of  directing  all  his  discourse  to  me  as 
usual,  he  is  for  ever  caballing  with  my  youngest  cou- 
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sm,  and  talking- by  the  hour  in  praise  of  a  country 
education. 

'  But  thanks  to  my  stars,  there  is  a  place  called 
London ;  where,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  the  business 
of  play,  and  the  amusements  of  polite  life,  shall  cure 
me  of  my  folly,  and  restore  me  to  my  complexion.  I 
shall  fly  to  the  brag-table  as  to  an  asylum  agaiiist 
the  passions.  It  is  there  that  love  is  never  thought 
of.  The  men  have  no  designs,  nor  the  women  tempta- 
tions. It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  state  of  inno- 
cence which  our  first  parents  fell  from :  the  sexes 
may  meet  naked,  and  not  be  ashamed,  nor  ev^ 
know  that  they  are  naked. 

*  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  paper  to  en- 
force the  advantages  of  play,  by  laying  before  you 
the  evils  it  prevents.  Scandal  was  never  heard  of 
at  a  card  table :  the  question  when  we  meet  is  not 
who  lost  her  honour  last  night?  but  who  her  money? 
We  need  never  go  to  church  to  ridicule  the  parsons, 
or  stay  at  home  to  be  the  plague  of  husbands  or  ser- 
vants. In  short,  if  women  would  escape  the  pursuits 
of  men,  the  drudgery  of  wives,  the  cares  of  parents, 
and  the  plagues  of  home,  their  security  is  play.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  can  be  said  against  it,  but  that 
it  may  possibly  lead  to  ill-nature,  quarrels,  cheating, 
and  ruin.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Sophia  Shuffle.' 
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It  is  a  common  phrase,  when  we  speak  of  a  person 
who  has  nothing  remarkably  bad  in  his  disposition, 
that  he  is  a  good  sort  of  a  man ;  but  of  these  gooJ  5or/ 
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of  men  there  are  multitudes  to  be  met  with,  who  are 
more  troublesome  and  offensive  than  a  swarm  of  gnats 
within  one's  bed-curtains. 

A  good  sort  of  man  is  sometimes  he,  who  from 
shallowness  of  parts,  and  a  narrow  education,  be- 
lieves eveiy  action  of  mankind,  that  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  some  pious  or  virtuous  end,  to  be 
blamable  and  vicious.  He  prescribes  to  himself 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  censures  those  who 
differ  from  him  as  immoral  or  irreligious.  Walking 
in  the  fields  oh  a  Sunday,  or  taking  up  a  newspaper, 
is  an  offence  against  Heaven.  I  have  heard  a  young 
lady  severely  reprimanded  for  reading  a  Spectator 
upon  that  day ;  and  I  have  known  it  prophesied  of 
a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  that  he  would  certainly  be 
an  atheist,  for  having  written  God  with  a  little  g, 
and  Devil  with  a  great  D.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
good  sort  of  a  man,  to  say  Lord  bless  me,  is  a  breach 
of  the  third  commandment ;  and  to  affirm  upon  one's 
word,  that  this  or  that  thing  is  true  or  false,  is  down- 
right swearing. , 

To  such  characters  as  these,  the  infidelity  of. 
others  may  in  some  measure  be  owing.  To  avoid 
one  extreme  we  are  apt  to  run  into  another ;  and 
because  one  man  happens  to  believe  a  great  deal 
too  much,  another  is  determined  to  believe  nothing 
at  all. 

During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  we  were  a 
nation  of  psalm- singers ;  which  is  the  best  reason  I 
can  give  for  the  inundation  of  bawdy  songs  that 
poured  in  upon  us  at  the  Restoration :  for  though  the 
king  and  his  court  were  indefatigable  in  the  propa- 
gation of  wantonness  (and  every  body  knows  how 
apt  men  are  to  copy  the  manners  of  a  court),  they 
would  have  found  it  a  very  hard  task  to  debauch  the 
whole  kingdom,  if  it  had  not  been  a  kingdom  of  en- 
thusiasts. 
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Another,  though  less  mischievous  good  $ort  of  a 
man  is  he,  who,  upon  every  occasion,  or  upon  no  oc- 
casion at  all,  is  teasing  you  with  advice.  This  gen- 
tleman is  generally  a  very  grave  personage,  who  hap- 
pening either  to  have  outlived  his  passions,  or  to  have 
been  formed  without  any,  regulates  all  his  actions  by 
the  rule  of  prudence.  He  visits  you  in  a  morning, 
and  is  sorry  to  hear  you  call  those  persons  your 
friends  who  kept  you  at  the  King's-Arms  last  night 
after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve.  He  tells  you  of 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  of  a  hundred  and  two  years 
old.  Who  was  never  up  after  sun-setting,  nor  a  bed 
after  sun-rising.  He  informs  you  of  those  meats 
which  are  easiest  of  digestion,  prescribes  water-gruel 
for  your  breakfast,  and  harangues  upon  the  poison 
of  made  dishes.  He  knows  who  caught  a  fever  by 
going  upon  the  water,  and  can  tell  vou  of  a  young 
lady  who  had  the  rheumatism  in  all  her  limbs  by 
wearing  an  India  persian  in  the  middle  of  October. 
If  at  a  jovial  meeting  of  friends,  youhappened  to  have 
drank  a  single  glass  too  much,  he  talks  to  you  of 
dropsies  and  inflammations,  and  wonders  that  a  roan 
will  buy  pleasure  in  an  evening,  at  the  hazard  of  a 
head-ache  in  the  morning.  That  such  a  person  may 
be  really  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  and  that  he  may  give 
his  advice  out  of  pure  humanity,  I  am  very  ready  to 
allow ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  (and  I  am  no  ad- 
vocate for  intemperance)  that  if  it  was  not  now..and- 
then  for  giving  prudence  the  slip,  and  for  a  little 
harmless  playing  the  fool,  life  would  be  a  very  insi- 
pid thing. 

A  third  good  sort  of  a  man,  is  one  who  calls  upon 
you  every  day,  and  tells  you  what  the  people  say  of 
you  abroad.  As  how  *  Mr.  Noakes  was  very  wanh 
m  your  praises,  and  that  Mr  Stiles  agreed  with  him 
in  opinion ;  but  that  Mr.  Roe  and  Mrs.  Doe,  who 
by-the-by  pretend  to  be  your  friends,  were  conti* 
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nually  coming  in  with  one  of  their  ill-natured  ifs. 
But  tney  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  have 
a  thousand  enemies,  though  you  do  nothing  to  de- 
serve them.  I  wonder  what  could  provoke  Mr.  A. 
to  fall  upon  you  with  so  much  violence  before  Lady- 
B. :  but  then  to  hear  Mr.  C.  and  Miss  D.  who  are 
under  such  obligations  to  you,  join  in  the  abuse,  was 
what,  I  own,  I  <£d  not  expect.  But  there  is  no  sin- 
cerity among  us ;  and  I  verily  believe  you  have  not 
a  friend  in  3ie  whole  world  besides  myself.*  Thus 
does  he  run  on,  not  only  lessening  you  in  your  own 
opinion,  but  robbing  you  of  the  most  pleasmg  satis- 
faction of  life,  that  of  thinking  yoursefr  esteemed  by 
those  with  whom  you  converse.  If  you  happen  to 
be  in  any  public  character,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  you !  for  unless  you  c^n  stop  your  ears  to  the 
croakings  of  these  ravens,  you  must  be  miserable  in- 
deed. There  are  very  few  good  sort  of  men  that  are 
more  pernicious  than  these :  for  as  almost  every  man 
in  the  world  is  curiousof  knowing  what  another  thinks 
of  him,  he  is  perpetually  listening  to  abuses  upon 
himself,  till  he  grows  a  hater  of  his  kind.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  dissimulation  is  often  to  be  ranked 
among  the  virtues ;  for  if  every  man  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, instead  of  assuring  you  of  his  esteem  and  re- 
gard, was  to  tell  you  that  he  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
you  (which  twenty  to  one  is  the  truth),  the  motives 
to  benevolence  would  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  and 
though  the  '  loving  those  that  hate  us'  be  a  precept 
of  Christianity,  it  would  puzzle  me  to  name  a  Chris- 
tian of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  grace  enough  to 
practise  it. 

A  fourth  good  sort  of  a  man,  and  with  whom  I  shall 
conclude  this  paper,  is  the  man  of  ceremony.  But 
as  this  character  IS  drawn  from  the  life  by  one  of  my 
correspondents  who  has  felt  the  inconvenience  of  it,. 
I  shall  give  it  to  my  readers  in  his  own  words. 

X  3 
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•Mil.  FITZ-ADAM. 
'  I  belong  lo  a  club  of  very  honcsl  fellows  in  ij 
city,  who  meet  once  a  week  to  kill  care  and  be  as 
nocently  merry.  Every  one  of  ua  used  to  sing  li 
song  or  tell  his  story  for  the  entertainment  of  li 
friends,  and  to  be  good-naturedly  jocose  upon  tl 
foiblea  of  the  company.  But  alt  our  merriment  hj 
been  at  a  stand  for  some  time,  by  the  admission  of  i 
new  member,  who  it  seems  is  a  person  of  very  fi. 
breeding.  You  must  know  that  he  is  our  superior  il 
fortune  ;  from  which  consideration  wg  skew  hin 
greet  deal  of  respect.  At  his  entrance  into  the  c 
room  we  all  rise  from  our  chairs,  and  it  is  not  ti 
be  has  paid  his  compliments  to  each  of  ua  Beparateljji 
and  kept  us  standing  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  faoiuf 
that  he  entreats  us  to  be  seated.  He  then  hopes  ii 
are  all  perfectly  well,  and  that  we  caught  no  cold 
that  day  se'uniglit  by  walking  home  from  the  clidig 
forthat  the  night  was  foggy,  or  it  was  rainy,  orttwi 
cold,  or  it  was  something  or  other,  that  gave  him 
good  deal  of  pain  till  he  saw  us  again.  After  vi 
have  all  made  our  bows,  and  assured  him  of  our  ei 
ceeding  good  healths,  the  inquiry  begins  i^ler  m . 
ladies  and  families.  He  is  always  so  unfortunates 
to  forget  the  number  and  names  of  our  children,  foi 
which  he  most  heartily  begs  pardon,  and  hopes  t 
dear  little  creatures,  whom  he  has  not  the  ple« 
of  knowing,  will  forgive  him  for  want  of  his  memor] 
The  finishing  this  ceremony  generally  takes  i 
about  an  hour ;  after  which,  as  he  is  tlie  first  m 
the  club,  it  is  necessary,  in  point  of  good  mannen^ 
that  he  should  find  us  in  conversation ;  and  to  a 
the  truth,  since  his  admission  into  our  society,  vo 
have  none  of  us  a  word  to  say,  unless  it  be  ij 
swer  to  his  inquiries.  And  now  it  is  that  we  ai 
tertained  with  the  history  oftt  dinner  at  Lady  Fidfad'B) 
at  which  were  present  l^ord  and  Lady  Lavendeij  Sjj 
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Nicholas  Picktooth,  and  a  world  of  polite  company. 
He  names  every  dish  to  us  in  the  order  it  was  placed, 
tells  us  how  the  company  was  seated,  the  compli- 
ments that  passed,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  mat 
was  said :  which,  though  it  may  be  called  polite 
conversation,  is  certainly  the  dullest'  I  ever  neard 
in  my  life.  By  this  time  we  generally  begin  to  look 
upon  our  watches  :  a  bill  is  called  for,  and  after  a 
contention  of  about  three  minutes  who  shall  go  out 
last,  we  return  to  our  homes. 

*  This,  Sir,  is  the  true  history  of  our  once  jovial 
dab :  and  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  well-bred 
gentleman  may  be  a  reader  of  the  World,  I  trouble 
you  with  this  letter,  and  entreat  your  publication  of 
It;  for  with  so  much  good-manners  as  he  is  un- 
doubtedly master  of,  he  will  absent  himself  from  our 
society  when  he  knows  how  miserable  he  has  made 
us.     I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Francis  Hearty.' 
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I  HAVE  devoted  to-day's  paper  to  the  miscellaneoas 
productions  of  such  of  my  correspondents  as,  in  my 
own  opinion,  are  either  whimsical  enough,  or  wit^ 
enough,  to  be  entertaining  to  my  readers* 

'  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
'SIR, 
^  I  am  an  Englishman  and  a  Patriot,  but  neither  a 
Freeholder  nor  an  Independent  Whig.  I  am  neithec 
a  Craftsman  nor  a  Fool,  but  a  Freethinker,  and  a 
Plain-dealer;  a  steady  Champion  for  virtue,  and  a 
sharp  Protester  against  vice. 
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'lam  a  daily  Inspector  of  my  neighbours'  actions, 
and  take  a  Monthly  Review  of  my  own ;  yet  do  not 
assume  the  title  of  Censor  or  Guardian ;  being  con- 
tented with  the  office  of  Monitor  or  Remembrancer* 
My  enemies  nevertheless  will  call  me  a  Tatler,  a 
Busybody^  an  Impertinent,  &c. 

M  am  a  great  Reader,  and  a  Lover  of  polite  lite- 
rature. I  am  sometimes  an  Adventurer  abroad, 
sometimes  a  Rambler  at  home,  and  rove  like  the 
Bee  from  Museum  to  Museum,  in  quest  of  know- 
ledge and  pleasure. 

'I  am  an  Occasional  Writer  too ;  in  a  fit  of  gaiety 
I  am  a  Humourist,  in  a  fit  of  seriousness  a  Morat 
ist ;  and  when  I  am  very  angry  indeed,  I  scourge  the 
age  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  Busby. 

*  To  conclude,  I  am  not  an  idle  Spectator,  but  a 
close  Examiner  of  what  passes  in  the  World,  and 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam's 

Admirer  and  humble  servant, 

Philocosmus.' 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  following  ad- 
vertisement in  a  late  Daily  Advertiser.  '  Whereas 
Thomas  Toovey,  snufFman,  who  is  lately  removed 
from  the  Blackamoor's-head  in  Piccadilly  to  the 
shop,  late  the  Crown  and  Dagger,  three  doors  lower, 
and  hopes  for  the  continuance  of  his  friends  custom.^ 
■And  there  it  ends.  I  should  have  been  more 
obliged  to  my  correspondent,  if  after  his  Whereas 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  a  Patriot,  a  Freeholder, 
&c.  he  had  thought  proper  to  inform  me  what  purpose 
he  was  all  this.  But  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hoping 
that  this  epistle  is  only  an  introductory  discourse  to 
a  larger  work :  and  as  such  I  have  given  it  to  the 
public  without  addition  or  amendment. 

'SIR, 
'  If  it  would  not  be  meddling  with  religion  (a  sub- 
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ject  which  you  have  declared  against  touching  upon) 
I  wish  you  would  recommend  it  to  all  rectors,  vicars, 
and  curates  of  parishes,  to  omit  the  prayer,  com- 
monly used  in  the  pulpit  before  sermon,  the  petition 
for  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels.  For  as  the  Jews, 
since  a  late  act  of  parliament,  are  justly  detested  by 
the  whole  nation ;  and  as  it  is  shrewdly  suspected 
that  a  bill  is  now  in  agitation  for  naturalizing  the 
Turks,  wise  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  business 
of  ours  to  be  continually  recommending  such  people 
in  our  prayers.  Indeed,  as  for  the  Infidels,  who  are 
only  our  own  people,  I  should  make  no  scruple  of 
praying  for  them,  if  I  did  not  know  that  persons  of 
fashion  do  not  care  to  hear  themselves  named  so 
very  particularly  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  I 
have  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance  with  a  lady  of 
very  fine  understanding,  who  assures  me  that  the 
above-mentioned  prayer  is  absolutely  as  terrible  to 
her  as  being  churched  in  public  :  for  that  she  never 
hears  the  word  Infidel  mentioned  from  the  pulpit, 
without  fancying  herself  the  stare  of  the  whole  rab- 
ble of  believers. 

^  As  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  his  parishioners ;  and  as  our  ha- 
tred to  the  Jews,  our  alarms  about  the  Turks,  and 
the  modesty  of  persons  of  quality,  are  not  to  be 
overcome,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  only  insert 
this  letter  in  the  World,  but  that  you  will  also 
give  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  petition  should  be 
omitted. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moat  humble  servant, 

r^  I.  m: 

•  MR.  FITZ-ADAM,     / 

*  Now  the  theatres  ai^  open,  and  the  town  is  in 

high  expectation  of  seeing  Pantomimes  performed  to 

the  greatest  advantage,  it  would  not  be  improper  if 

you  would  give  us  a  paper  upon  that  subject.  Your 
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predecessor  the  Spectator,  and  the  Taller  before 
mm,  used  frequently  to  animadyert  upon  theatrical 
entertainments ;  but  as  those  gentlemen  bad  no  ta- 
lents for  Pantomime,  and  were  partial  to  such  en- 
tertainments as  themselyes  were  able  to  produce, 
thej  treated  the  nobler  compositions  with  unwarrant- 
able freedom.  Happy  is  it  for  us,  that  we  live  in  an 
age  of  taste,  when  the  dumb  eloquence,  and  manual 
wit  and  humour  of  Harlequin  is  justly  preferred  to 
the  whining  of  tragedy,  or  the  vulgarity  of  comedy* 
But  it  grieves  me,  in  an  entertainment  so  near  per. 
fection,  to  observe  certain  indehcacies  and  indecp- 
fums,  which,  though  they  never  fail  of  obtaining  the 
approbation  of  the  galleries,  must  be  extremely  of- 
fensive to  the  politeness  of  the  boxes.  The  indelica- 
cies I  mean,  are  the  frequent  and  significant  wrig- 
elings  of  Harlequin's  tail,  and  the  affront  that  Pierot 
IS  apt  to  put  upon  the  modesty  of  Columbine,  by 
sometimes  supposing,  in  his  searches  for  her  lover, 
that  she  has  hid  him  under  her  petticoats.  That 
such  a  supposition  would  be  allowable  in  comedy,  I 
am  very  ready  to  own ;  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Behn 
having  given  us  in  reality  what  is  here  only  supposed. 
In  a  play  of  that  delicate  lad/s,  the  wife,  to  con- 
ceal the  gallant  from  her  husband,  not  only  hides 
him  under  her  petticoats,  but,  as  Trulla  did  by  Hu- 
dibras,  straddles  over  him,  and  holding  her  husband 
in  discourse,  walks  backwards  with  her  lover  to  the 
door;  where,  with  a  genteel  love-kick,  she  dis- 
misses him  from  his  hiding-place.  But  that  the 
chaste  Columbine  should  be  suspected  of  such  an 
indelicacy,  or  that  Pierot  <L!hould  be  so  audacious  as 
to  attempt  the  examination  of  premises  so  sacred, 
is  a  solecism  in  Pantomime.  Another  impurity  that 
gives  me  almost  equal  offence,  is,  Harlequin's  tapping 
Ihe  neck  or  bosom  of  his  mistress,  and  then  kissing 
his  fingers.    I  am  apprehensive  that  his  behaviour  is 
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a  little  bordering  upon  wantonness ;  which  in  the 
character  of  Hanequin,  who  is  a  foreigner,  and  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  every  thing  agreeable,  is  as  ab- 
surd as  it  is  immodest. 

*  When  these  reformations  can  be  brought  about, 
every  body  must  allow  that  a  Pantomime  will  be  a 
most  rational  and  instructive  entertainment ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  none  but  principal  performers 
will  be  suflEered  to  have  a  part  in  it.  How  pleased 
will  the  town  be  this  winter  to  read  in  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  news  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  **  We  hear 
that  at  each  of  the  theatres-royal  there  is  an  entire 
new  Pantomime  now  in  rehearsal,  and  the  princi- 
pal parts  are  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Mr.  Mossop,  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  at  Drury-lane:  and  at  Covent-garden, 
by  Mr.  Quin;  Mr.  Lun,  Mr.  Barry,  Miss  Nossiter, 
&c."  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  Pantomime  so 
acted  would  run  through  a  whole  season  to  the  po- 
litest as  well  as  most  crowded  audiences.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  wondered  at  the  good  humour  of  the 
town,  that  they  can  bear  to  see  night  after  night  so 
elegant  an  entertainment  with  only  one  performer  in 
it  of  rear  reputation. 

*  It  was  very  well  observed  by  a  person  of  quality, 
«  That  if  Mr.  Addison,  Dr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Pope, 
were  alive,  and  were  unitedly  to  write  a  Pantomime 
every  winter,  provided  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Gibber 
were  to  do  the  principal  parts,  he  verily  believed 
there  would  not  be  a  hundred  people  at  any  one  rout 
in  town,  except  it  was  of  a  Sunday.'*  If  it  be  from 
no  other  consideration  than  this,  I  am  for  having  Pan- 
tomimes exhibited  to  the  best  advantage :  and  though 
we  have  no  such  wits  among  us  as  his  lordship  was 
pleased  to  name,  we  are  reckoned  to  have  as  good 
Carpenters  as  any  age  has  produced ;  and  I  take  d, 
that  the  most  striking  beauties  of  Pantomimical 
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sipidy  on  the  other,  it  shall  be  a$  harmless  as  a  bit 
of  dry  bread. 

*  but  to  my  subject.  The  comparison  of  man's 
life  to  a  journey,  and  the  conclusions  usually  drawn 
from  thence,  are  not  the  less  true  for  being  trite  and 
common.  When  we  reflect,  that  to  be  excessively 
anxious  for  the  wealth,  honours,  and  pleasures  of 
this  transitory  world,  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  it  would 
be  to  torment  ourselves  because  our  accommoda- 
tions at  an  inn  (which'  we  are  to  quit  the  next 
morning)  are  not  sufficiently  sumptuous,  the  aptness 
of  the  allusion  stares  us  in  the  face :  the  assent  is 
extorted  while  the  mind  dwells  upon  it :  and  people 
of  every  persuasion,  however  they  may  disagree  in 
other  propositions,  concur  in  this,  as  in  a  self-evi- 
dent axiom. 

.  *  Yet  herein  do  we  resemble  the  case  of  him,  who 
is  said  in  Scripture,  to  behold  his  figure  in  a  ghuSf  bui 
straight  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was;  and,j|a8 
if  a  fatality  hung  over  us,  our  memories  are  still 
found  worst,  in  the  matter  that  concerns  us  most ; 
namely,  in  the  acquisition  of  Tranquillity,  that  sum" 
mum  bonum  on  this  side  the  grave.  A  Heathen 
could  tell  us,  that  this  inestimable  treasure  lies  at 
our  feet ;  but  that  we  giddily  stumble  over  it,  in  the 
pursuit  of  bubbles.  On  these  we  bestow  all  our 
strenuous  exertions;  the  other  has  only  indolent 
wishes. 

*  But  if  we  are  candidates  in  earnest  for  this  tem-^ 
poral  felicity,  and  which  at  the  same  time  leads  by 
the  smoothest  road  to  the  celestial,  the  first  step 
should  be  to  discover  what  that  is,  which  opposes 
and  excludes  it :  and  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
two  contraries  should  peaceably  inhabit  the  same 
breast,  let  us  resolve  to  drive  out  the  aggressor. 

*  That  perturbations  of  every  kind  are  capital 
enemies  to  Tranquility,  speaks  itself:  but  it  may 
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require  some  scnitinj  to  discem  that  the  cotmnon 
parent  from  whence  most  of  these  proceed,  is  Pride. 
I  eayj  most  of  these  ;  for  if  want,  pain,  fear,  and  in- 
temperance be  excepted,  it  is  presumed  that  few  ob- 
stacles to  serenity  can  be  imagined,  which  are  not 
fairly  deducible  from  this  single  vice, 

'  The  inimitable  Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of  his  Spec- 
tators, mentions  guilt  and  atheism,  as  (he  only  war- 
rantable precluders  of  cheerfulness  ;  nor  is  it  here 
intended  to  controvert  his  superior  judgment;  ihii 
being  merely  an  essay  to  prove  that  Pride  is  the 
great  source  from  whence  almost  every  other  species 
of  guilt  flows.  And  as  for  atheism,  it  may,  I  think, 
without  much  torturing  the  argument,  be  placed  to 

'  But  iet  us  first  try  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
upon  actual  or  practical  vices,  as  distinguished  from 
speculative  errors  :  and  thence  discover  to  what  de- 
gree they  may  be  said  to  hold  of  this  ladi/  paramount: 
consequently,  how  far  we  are  indebted  to  her  for  the 
miseries  which  fill  the  world  with  complaints. 

'  Sickness,  pain,  fear,  want,  and  intemperancci 
have  already  been  excepted,  as  productive  of  dis- 
orders in  the  soul,  which  derive  not  immediately  from 
this  origin  :  at  least,  it  can  hardly  with  propriety  be 
said,  that  a  person  is  proud  of  a  disease,  of  cow- 
ardice, or  of  indigence ;  though  it  has  been  obeervet^' 
that  some  have  had  the  preposterous  folly  to  glorf^'. 
in  being  lewd,  a  drunkard,  or  a  glutton. 

'  Whether  haman  nature  be  capable  of  bearing  i 
with  cheerfulness  and  indolence  against  these  ei 
(from  what  cause  soever  arising)  is  a  question 
reign  to  the  present  business,  which  is  to  ext 
every  thinking  person  strictly  to  examine  the  cal 
logue  of  vices,  one  by  one ;  and  then  to  ask  I 
own  heart  what  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  pi 
lific  parent  here  assigned  ihem^   and  it  is  presumi 
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that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  holding  up 
the  progeny  to  view,  in  order  to  ascertain  meir 
descent. 

'  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  most  authentic  testi- 
mony)  that  her  first-born  was  Ambition;  brought 
to  light  in  the  days  of  your  i^mesake  Adam,  and 
ever  since,  whether  clad  in  a  red  coat>  and  armed 
with  a  scimitar  and  firebrand,  or  in  the  more  gentle 
habit  of  a  statesman,  courtier,  beau,  lawyer,  divine» 
&c.  still  confesses  the  kindred  in  every  feature  and 
action.  It  is  not  very  material  in  what  order  the 
subsequent  issue  were  produced.  But  that  envy, 
hatred^  malice,  tyranny,  anger,  implacability,  re- 
venge, cruelty,  impatience,  obstinacy,  violence, 
treachery,  ingratitude,  self-love,  avarice,  profusion ; 
together  with  the  smaller  shoots,  detraction,  imper- 
tinence, loquacity,  petulance,  affectation,  &c.  do  all 
derive  from  this  Mater  Familise,  will,  I  persuade  my- 
self, most  evidently  appear  to  a  curious  observer. 

'  To  enumerate  the  infinite  disorders  and  calami- 
ties that  disperse  themselves  from  this  root,  intrude 
into  every  place,  and  are  incessant  plagues  to  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  to  society,  were  an  endless  task. 
Who  shall  tell  the  secret  pangs  of  the  heart  in  which 
she  is  planted  ?  But  her  baleful  influence  is  discerni- 
ble, wherever  twa  or  three  are  gathered  together. 
Even  at  the  altar,  and  whilst  the  tongue,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  ritual,  is  uttering  the  most  humiliat- 
ing epithets,  you  shall  perceive  her  inconsistently 
tricked  out,  and  by  a  thousand  fantastic  airs,  at- 
tracting the  worship  of  the  assistants,  from  the  Deity 
to  herself. 

*  Trace  her  from  the  court  into  the  city:  and 
there,  from  the  general  trader,  to  the  retailer,  me- 
chanic, and  pedlar ;  thence  into  the  country,  from 
the  'squire,  to  the  farmer  and  day-labourer ;  descend 
as  low  as  to  the  scavenger,  chimney-sweeper,  an4 
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night-maii ;  stilly  through  all  their  dirt  and  fflth, 
you  may  occasionally  discern  her. 

'  Nor  is  her  parental  dominion  confined  to  die 
climates  or  naticms  called  civilized.  Travel  to  the 
poles,  or  into  the  boming  zone ;  among  the  Braminsy 
BanianSy  and  Facquars ;  among  the  Iroquois,  Cani- 
bals,  and  Hottentots;  even  there  shall  you  meet 
with  the  operations  of  this  Primum  Mobfle.  What, 
but  the  arrogance  of  superior  merit,  instigates  the 
first  of  these  to  assume  a  right  of  domineering  ofer 
the  consciences  of  their  fellows,  and  damning  the 
souls  of  those  who  difier  from  them  ?  And  for  the 
Hottentots,  who  that  reads  die  accounts  of  the  i»- 
soleoce  with  which  they  torment,  before  they  est 
their  enemies,  can  doubt  whedier  they  are  actnited 
by  hunger  or  haughtiness  ?  In  a  word,  from  the  fends 
that  lay  waste  whole  kingdoms,  down  to  die  siddy 
spleen  which  devours  the  slighted  coquette,  or  die 
fine  lady  superseded  in  her  place,  we  need  look  no 
farther  for  die  author  of  the  griefs  which  pcMaon  oar 
peace. 

*  In  relation  to  matters  purely  speculative,  none 
who  are  ever  so  litde  conversant  in  them,  can  be  at 
a  loss  for  numerous  instances  of  the  havock  made 
with  learning,  truth,  and  religion,  by  the  dogmatical 
imposition  of  hypotheses  and  systems,  invented  by 
men  of  more  power  than  knowledge ;  and  the  no  less 
arrogant  prohibition  of  new  lights,  which  might  de- 
tect the  fallacy,  or  otherwise  clash  with  an  assumed 
all-sufficiency.  Hence  was  the  asserter  of  the  An- 
tipodes persecuted  in  the  inquisition.  Hence  all  ^ 
mischiefs  arising  from  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy,  bi- 
gotry, and  zeal.  Hence — but  I  am  entering  into 
a  field  too  wide  for  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  episde. 
Yet  having  mentioned  the  possibility  of  aGcoonting 
for  atheism  by  the  same  way,  I  shall  here  only  ap- 
peal to  your  readers,  whether  that  man  is  simply  a 
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fool,  or  if  he  must  not  necessarily  be  a  very  con-' 
ceited  fool,  who  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  6o(l?  ' 
'  And  now,  Sir,  should  it  be  asked  to  what  pur-^ 
pose  this  epistle  ?  or  where  the  remedy  ?  it  is  an- 
swered, that  the  utility  of  such  a  discussion  (which 
for  the  sake  of  the  World,  I  could  heartily  wish  had 
been  more  accurately  handled)  must  be  obvious; 
for  by  this  means  the  hydra  being  reduced  to  one 
head,  it  becomes  a  more  compendious  task  to  cut 
off  that  one,  than  to  vanquish  a  legion  successively 
sprouting  out  from  different  stems :  or  to  change  the 
allusion,  the  reoipe,  instead  of  applying  to  the  infi-* 
nite  variety  of  symptoms,  might  be  comprised  in  two 
words* — ^banish  Pnde :  as  indeed  this  disease,  preg- 
nant of  so  many  others,  is  most  emphatically  cau- 
tioned against  in  six  words  of  Holy  Writ — r-Pride 
was  not  mack/or  nwn.  I  am^  Sir,  &c* 
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-Necte  Ck)roiiam 


Postibus—^ Juv. 

*  To  Mb.  Fitz-Adam. 

•SIB, 
'  There  is  hardly  a  greater  instance  of  ill-nature, 
or  a  more  certain  token  of  a  cruel  disposition,  than 
the  abuse  of  dumb  creatures;  especially  of  those  who 
contribute  to  our  advantage  and  conveniency.  The 
doing  an  ill  o£fice  to  one  who  has  intended  us  no  harm, 
is  a  strong  proof  of  inhumanity :  but  unkindness  to 
a  benefactor  is  both  inhuman  and  ungrateful. 

*  But  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  animad- 
vert upon  our  barbarity  to  the  animal  creation:  if 
you  will  accept  of  so  unworthy  a  correspondent,  I 
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may  take  another  opportunity  of  sending  you  my 
thoughts  upon  that  subject :  the  business  of  this  let- 
ter isy  only  to  Tindicate  from  reproach  a  poor  inani- 
mate being,  vulgariy  called  a  Post,  which  every 
body  knows  is  held  in  the  lowest  contempt^  yet 
whose  services  to  mankind  entitle  it  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  regard  and  veneration. 

*  **  As  stupid  as  a  Post,''  is  a  phrase  perpetually 
made  use  of.  If  we  want  to  characterize  a  fool,  or 
a  man  absolutely  without  an  idea,  the  expression  is, 
'^  as  stupid  as  a  Post." — ''  As  duU  as  a  Beetle,**  b  a 
term  I  have  no  dislike  to;  nor  have  I  any  great  ob- 
jection to  ''  as  grave  as  a  Judge,"  which  I  have  coq- 
sidered  as  a  synonymous  phrase,  ever  since  I  saw  an 
old  gentleman  in  compemy  extremely  angry  at  being 
told  he  looked  grave ;  when  it  was  observed  by  a 
third  person,  that  grave  in  the  dictionary  was  vide 
dull.  But  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  idea  of 
dulness  may  be  illustrated  by  a  beetle,  and  the  idea  of 
gravity  by  a  judge,  I  positively  deny  that  stupidity 
and  a  post  have  any  similitude  whatsoever. 

'  It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancients,  and  more 
especially  the  Egyptians,  the  wisest  nation  of  them 
alt  paid  the  greatest  degree  of  veneration  to  several 
inanimate  things.  Almost  all  vegetables  were  con- 
sidered as  gods,  and  consequently  worshipped  as 
such.  Leeks  and  onions  were  particularly  esteemed; 
and  there  was  hardly  a  garden  to  be  seen  that  was 
not  overrun  with  deities.  Now  I  own  that  I  have 
no  such  superstitious  regard  for  a  Post,  as  to  recom- 
mend its  deification ;  nor  am  I  for  making  it  minister 
of  state,* as  Caligula  did  his  horse;  I  only  think,  that 
when  it  is  undeservedly  branded  into  a  proverb  of 
contempt,  common  justice  requires  its  vindication. 

*  In  former  ages,  how  much  Posts  were  esteemed 
appears  from  what  Juvenal  says  of  them  : 

Ornentur  Pontes,  ^t  grand!  janua  lauro : 
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where  we  see  that  they  were  crowned  with  laurel. 
Virgil,  likewise*  ia  descrU^ing  the  destruction  of  Troy> 
says,  that  the  wom^i,  in  the  height  of  despair, 

Ampleieqiie  tenent  Postes,  atqnt  oscnU  figuot; 

without  doubt  to  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  them. 
And  old  Ennius,  knowing  that  they  were  in  some 
measure  sacred,  employs  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Goddess  Discord  herself  to  demolish  them : 


-Discordia  tetra 


Belli  ferretos  Postes,  portasque  refregit. 

*  But  before  I  consider  the  service  of  Posts  to 
mankind  in  general,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  obligation  which  I  have  person* 
ally  received  from  one  of  them,  and  which  may  very 
possibly  bias  me  in  favour  of  the  whole  fratemiliy. 

^  I  was  travelling  very  lately,  where  I  was  entirely 
i^orant  of  the  road,  in  a  part  of  England  too  i^ur 
frtnn  town  for  the  common  people  to  give  that  ra- 
tional direction  to  a  stranger,  which  they  dP  in, and 
about  London;  and  too  near  it,  as  I  fkfterw^i^d 
found,  not  to  relish  strongly  of  its  vices.:  Coming  at 
last  to  a  place,  where  t^  road  bran^^ed  out  infto 
different  paths,  I  was  quite  at  a  standi  tfll  seeing  a 
country  fellow  passing  by,,  I  inquired  the  roc^d  to 
Bisley.  ''  To  Bisiey !"  says  he,  scratching  his  head, 
and  looking  up  in  my  face, — ^^  Where  did  you  come 
from.  Sir?''  I  was  nettled  a  good  deal  at  the  fellow's 
useless  and  impertinent  question,  especially  as  it  be- 
gan to  grow  dusk ;  however,  that  I  might  |;et  what 
instruction  from  him  I  could,  I  satisfied  him.  He 
then,  after  having  attentively  looked  round  the  coun- 
try, and  informed  me  I  might  have  come  a;  nearer 
^>^y>  g^v6  me  to  understand,  *'  That  he  could  not  well 
tell,  but  that  I  was  not  above  two  miles  frooiit." — 
"  P — X  take  the  fellow !"  says  I,  "  he  is  as  stupid  as 
a  Post,"  and  rode  on :  but  1  had  hardly  gone  a  hun- 
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^•ny  service  to  the  nation,  which  few  I  think  will 
^  deny^  the  benefit  of  the  Whipping-post  must  be  very 
^  apparent,  as  being^  a  necessary  instrument  of  such 
^  an  execution.  Indeed,  the  service  it  does  to  a  cotm- 
^  tiy  place  is  inconceivable.  I  myself  knew  a  man 
^  who  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  his  hand  upon  a 
*  silver  spoon,  with  a  design  to  make  it  his  own ;  but, 
B^  upon  looking  round,  and  seeing  a  Whipping-post  in 
■  his  way,  he  desisted  from  the  th^ft.  WheCher  he 
'  suspected  that  the  Post  would  impeach  him  or  hot^ 
B  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  some  folks  were  of 
K  opinion,  that  he  was  afraid  of  a  Habeas  Corpus.  It 
ft  is  likewise  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  lewd  and  dis- 
K  orderly  behaviour,  which  the  chairman  at  sessions 
I  l^enerally  employs  it  to  restrain,  nor  is  it  less  bene- 
i  ficial  to  the  honest  part  of  mankind  than  the  dis* 
honest :  for  though  it  lies  immediately  in  the  high 
road  to  the  gallows,  it  has  stopped  many  an  adven- 
turous young  man  in  his  progress  thither. 

*  But  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Posts,  1  know  none 
more  serviceable  than  the  Sign-post^  which,  like  a 
bill  of  fare  to  an  entertainment,  always  stands  ready 
without  door,  to  inform  you  what  you  are  to  expect 
within.  The  intent  of  this  has  been  very  much  per- 
verted, and  accordingly  taken  notice  of  by  your  pre- 
decessor the  Spectator.  He  was  for  prohibiting  the 
carpenter  the  use  of  any  sign  but  his  saw;  and  the 
shoemaker  but  his  boot,  and  with  great  propriety ; 
for  the  proverb  says,  ne  sutor  ultrd  crepidam.  And 
indeed  it  is  reas<mable  **  every  shop  should  have  a 
sign  that  bears  some  affinity  to  ^e  wares  m  which 
it  deals :"  for  otherwise,  a  stranger  may  call  for  a  yard 
of  cloth  at  a  bookseller's,  or  the  last  World  at  a  linen- 
draper's.  But  when  these  things  are  adjusted,  nothing 
can  be  of  greater  service  than  a  Sign-post ;  inasmuch 
as  it  instructs  a  man,  provided  he  has  money  in  his 
pocket,  how  he  may  supply  all  his  wants ;  and  often 
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directs  the  hungry  travoller  to  the  agreeable  peiiomci 
of  a  taroury  kitchen :  from  whence  it  is  imagined  thit 
the  common  eirpression  comes,  of  smelliDg  a  Post 

'  Thus,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  you  see  how  much  we  an 
indebted  to  these  serviceable  things,  called  Posts: 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  instance  of  yov 
goodness,  to  endeavour  to  correct  the  world's  ingra- 
titude to  them ;  since  it  is  grown  so  very  notorioos, 
that  I  have  known  several,  who  owe  all  they  have  to 
a  Post,  industrious  to  undervalue  its  dignity,  and 
make  its  character  appear  ridiculous. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

W.  R. 

'  N.  B.  All  posts  of  honour,  posts  in  war,  letter 
posts,  and  post  the  Latin  preposition,  though  they 
spell  their  names  in  the  same  manner,  are  of  a  quite 
different  family ;  nor  do  1  undertake  to  plead  in  their 
behalf,  knowing  that  most  of  them  are  in  too  flo!i<> 
rishing  a  condition  to  stand  in  need  of  an  advocate/ 
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*To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIB, 

* "  When  a  rich  man  8peaketh,"says  the  son  of  Sirach, 
**  every  man  holdeth  his  tongue ;  and  lo !  what  he 
sayeth  is  extolled  to  the  clouds  :  but  if  a  poor  man 
speak,  they  say,  What  fellow  is  tliis  ?'*  I  had  a 
mortifying  opportunity  yesterday,  of  experiencing 
the  truth  of  uiis  observation. 

^  It  is  not  material  that  I  should  tell  you  who  or 
what  I  am ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  though  I 
dine  every  day,  and  always  make  my  appearance  in 
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a  clean  shirt,  I  have  no  thoughts  of  offering  myself 
as  a  candidate  for  a  borough  at  the  next  general 
election,  nor  am  I  quite  so  rich  as  a  certain  man  o( 
fashion,  who  took  such  a  fancy  to  me  this  summer  in 
the  country,  as  hardly  to  be  easy  oiit  of  my  company. 

*  This  great  person  came  to  town  last  week  for 
the  winter ;  whither  I  was  called  upon  business  soon 
after ;  and  having  received  a  general  invitation  to  hig 
table,  I  went  yesterday  to  dine  with  him.  Upon  my 
being  shewn  into  the  parlour,  I  found  him  sitting 
*with  two  young  gentlemen,  who,  as  I  afterward 
learnt,  were  persons  of  great  quality,  and  who,  before 
I  was  bid  to  sit  down,  entered  into  a  short  whisper 
with  my  friend,  which  concluded  with  a  broad  stare 
in  my  face,  and  the  words  "  I  thought  so/'  uttered 
with  a  careless  contempt,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear. 

*  I  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  this  behaviour,  but 
was  in  some  measure  relieved  by  a  message  a  few 
minutes  after,  that  dinner  was  upon  the  table.  We 
were  soon  seated  according  to  form ;  and  as  the  con- 
versation was  upon  general  subjects,  or  rather  upon 
no  subject  at  all,  and  as  the  having  something  to 
say  enables  a  man  to  sit  easier  in  his  chair,  I  now 
and  then  attempted  to  put  in  a  word,  but  I  found  I 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  make  myself  heard. 
The  playhouses  happening  to  be  mentioned,  I  asked 
very  respectfully  if  any  thing  new  was  to  be  exhi- 
bited this  season?  Upon  which  it  was  Observed j 
"  That  the  winter  was  come  in  upon  us  all  at  once, 
and  that  there  had  been  ice  in  Hyde-park  of  near 
half  an  inch  thick!"  Upon  my  friend's  taking  notice 
that  there  had  been  a  very  great  court  that  morning, 
I  took  occasion  to  inquire  how  the  King  did?  when 
it  was  immediately  remarked,  "  That  the  opera  this 
season  would  certainly  be  a  Very  grand  one  "  As  I 
was  a  proficient  in  music,  and  a  friend  to  the  Italian 
opera,  I  hoped  to  be  attended  to,  by  saying  some- 
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thing  in  favour  of  so  elegant  an  entertainment :  but 
before  I  had  proceeded  throug;hhalf  a  sentence,  the 
converBation  took  another  turn,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed,  "  that  my  Lord  Somebody's  Green- 
laud  dog  was  the  finest  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in 
England."  It  was  now  high  time  for  me  to  have 
done ;  1  therefore  contented  myself  with  playing  the 
dumb  man  till  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  then  took 
my  leave. 

'  At  my  return  to  my  lodgings,  I  could  not  help 
tliinking  that  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  for 
great  men  to  be  very  ill-bred :  but  however  that 
matter  may  be,  I  fihall  eat  my  dinner  at  the  cho^ 
house  to-day,  notwithstanding  1  have  just  received 
a  card  from  my  friend,  to  tell  me,  "  diat  he  dinea 
alone,  and  shall  be  quite  unhappy  without  me." 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 


■  MR,  FITZ-ADAM,  Bwh,  Oct.  Ihe  a9th,  1753. 

*  Among  the  many  inventions  of  this  wise  and  po- 
lite age,  I  look  upon  the  art  of  not  htouing  people  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest.  But  tor  fear  the  term  sbonld 
be  a  little  too  technical  for  many  of  your  readers,  I 
shall  explain  it  at  large.  What  I  mean  is,  that  per- 
sons of  distinction  shall  meet  their  inferiors  in  public 
places,  and  either  walk,  sit,  or  stand  close  at  their 
elbows,  without  having  the  least  recollection  of 
tliem;  whom,  but  a  week  or  a  day  before,  they  have 
been  particularly  intimate  with,  and  for  whom  they 
have  professed  the  most  affectionate  regard.  As 
you  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  art,  in  all  probabi- 
lity the  professors  of  it  have  escaped  you;  but  as  1 
have  lately  been  the  subject  of  its  fullest  exertion,  I 
beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  words  upon  the 
orcasinn.  ' 

'  I  am  a  clei^yman  of  some  fortune,  though  ao 
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prefermpnt ;  and  knowing  that  I  had  many  friends 
at  the  Bath  this  season,  1  came  hither  last  week  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  conversation.  The  morn- 
ing after  my  arrival  I  took  a  walk  to  the  pump-room, 
where  I  haa  the  honour  of  seeing  a  noble  lord,  a  ba- 
ronety  and  some  ladies  of  quality,  wilhi  whom  I  was 
very  well  acquainted:  but>  to  my  great  surprise, 
though  I  stood  at  the  distance  of  only  two  or  three 
yards  from  them,  I  did  not  perceive  that  any  one  of 
them  knew  me.  I  have  dined  several  times  with 
his  lordship,  have  frequently  drank  tea  with  the  la- 
dies, and  spent  two  months  this  summer  with  the 
baronet^  and  yet  am  throwing  myself  in  their  way 
every  morning,  am  sitting  next  them  in  the  rooms 
every  evening,  nay,  playing  at  cards  with  them  at  the 
same  table,  without  their  having  the  least  remem- 
brance of  me.  There  is  also  a  very  genteel  family 
in  the  place,  in  which  I  have  been  so  extremely  in- 
timate, that  according  to  the  song, 

I  liave  dnmk  with  the  father,  have  talkM  with  the  mother. 
Have  romp'd  with  the  sister,  and  gam'd  with  the  brother ; 

but,  for  what  reason,  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  in 
imitation  of  the  lords  and  ladies  above-mentioned, 
with  whom  they  happened  to  be  acquainted,  I  do 
not  find  that  any  one  of  them  has  the  least  ktiow- 
ledge  of  me. 

'  I  have  looked  in  the  glass  above  a  hundred  times, 
from  a  suspicion  that  my  face  must  have  undergone 
some  extraordinary  change,  to  occasion  this  total 
want  of  recollection  in  my  friends ;  but  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  my  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
are  not  only  remaining,  but  they  stand  as  near  as  1 
can  guess,  in  the  very  individual  places,  as  when  my 
friends  knew  me ;  and  that  their  forgetfulness  is  al- 
together owing  to  this  new-invented  art;  an  art, 
which  it  seems  none  but  persons  of  fashion,  or  a  few 
very  genteel  people  who  have  studied  under  them; 
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can  make  thaBgelves  masters  of.  But  it  is  an  art 
that  will  undo  me^  if  a  living  which  my  friend  the 
noble  lord  has  been  so  good  as  to  assure  me  of, 
should  happen  to  become  yoid  while  I  am  in  this 
place  :  for  how  can  I  suppose  that  his  Lordship  will 
gi?e  that  to  an  entire  stranger,  which  he  has  so  long 
4igo  promised  to  an  intimate  acquaintance? 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Abraham  Adams.' 

I  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  publishiog 
these  letters,  not  from  a  conviction  that  the  writers 
of  them  have  any  cause  of  complaint,  but  from  a  de- 
sire of  removing  false  prejudices,  and  of  doing  justice 
to  the  character  of  great  people.  As  for  the  son  of 
Sirach,  whom  the  first  of  my  correspondents  has 
thought  proper  to  quote,  every  body  knows  that  his 
writings  are  apocryphal ;  and  as  to  the  matter  com- 
plained of,  namely,  that  a  private  man  cannot  make 
himself  heard  among  lords  and  great  folks,  it  is  the 
fault  of  nature,  who  it  is  well  known  has  formed  the 
-ears  of  persons  of  quality  only  for  hearing  one  an- 
other. My  other  correspondent,  who  is  piqued  at 
not  being  known,  is  equally  unreasonable :  for  he 
cannot  but  have  observed  at  the  playhouses  and  othar 
public  places,  from  the  number  of  glasses  used  by 
people  of  fashion,  that  they  are  naturally  short-sight- 
ed. It  is  from  this  visual  defect,  that  a  great  man 
is  apt  to  mistake  fortune  for  honour,  a  service  of  plate 
for  a  good  name,  and  his  neighbour's  wife  for  his 
own.  His  memory  is  in  many  instances  as  defective 
as  his  sight.  Benefits,  promises,  and  payment  of 
debts,  are  things  that  he  is  extremely  Uable  to  forget. 
How  then  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should  for- 
get an  acquaintance?  But  I  have  always  observed 
that  there  is  a  propensity  in  little  people  to  speak  evil 
of  dignities;  and  that  where  real  errors  are  wanting 
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(which  is  the  case  at  present)  they  will  throw  out  their 
invectives  against  natural  defects,  and  quarrel  with 
the  deaf  for  not  hearing  them,  and  with  the  blind 
for  not  seeing  them. 

I  could  go  near  to  write  a  whole  paragraph  in 
praise  of  great  men,  if  I  was  not  restrained  by  the 
consideration,  that  of  all  things  in  the  world,  they 
hate  flattery. 
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*  To  Mr.Fitz-Adam. 
*  SIR, 

^  Dim-sighted  as  I  am,  my  spectacles  have  assisted 
me  sufficiently  to  read  your  papers.  Permit  me,  as 
a  recompense  for  the  pleasure  I  have  received  from 
them,  to  send  you  an  anecdote  in  my  family,  which 
till  now  has  never  appeared  in  print. 

M  am  the  widow  of  Mr.  Solomon  Muzzy;  I  am 
the  daughter  of  Ralph  Pumpkin,  Esq.  and  I  am  the 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Josiah  Pumpkin,  of  Pumpkin- 
hall  in  South- Wales.  I'was  educated,  with  my  two 
elder  sisters,  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  my  ho- 
noured grandfather  and  grandmother,  at  the  hall- 
house  of  our  ancestors.  It  was  the  constant  custom 
of  my  grandfather,  when  he  was  tolerably  free  from 
the  gout,  to  summon  his  three  grand-daughters  to  his 
bed-side,  and  amuse  us  with  the  most  important 
transactions  of  his  life.  I  took  particular  delight  in 
hearing  the  good  old  man  illustrate  his  own  character, 
which  he  did,  perhaps  not  without  some  degree  of 
vanity,  but  always  with  a  strict  adherence  to  truth. 
He  told  us,  he  hoped  we  would  have  children,  to 
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whom  Bome  of  his  adventures  might  prove  attfH' 
and  important. 

'  Sir  Josiah  was  scarce  nineteen  years  old,  when 
he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Se. 
cond,  by  his  uncle  Sir  Simon  Sparrowgrasa,  who  wai 
at  that  time  Lancaster  herald  at  arms,  and  in  g^eal' 
favour  at  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  he  had  kissed  ihfr' 
king's  hand,  he  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Yoric, 
and  immediately  afterward  to  the  ministers,  and  the 
mbtresses.  His  fortune,  which  was  considerablei 
and  his  manners,  which  were  extremely  elegan^ 
made  him  so  very  acceptable  in  all  companies,  thii 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  plunged  at  once  into  eveij 
polite  party  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  expense,  that  Ok 
courtiers  could  possibly  display.     He  danced  with 

»the  ladies ;  he  drank  with  the  gentlenien  ;  be  sang 
\  loyal  catches,  and  broke  bottles  and  glasses  in  eveij 
1  tavern  throughout  London.  But  still  he  was  by  no 
I  means  a  perfect  fine  gentleman.  HeJiad-Bot  fiwgbt 
,  ,  .  a^fi_  He  was  bo  extremely  unfortunate,  .aa  a^er 
Vi^V  I  {&ha¥c~Eft?"«ven  thehappinessof  a  rencounter:  The 
want  of  opportunity,  noVof  courage,  had  occasioned 
this  inglorious  chasm  in  his  character.  He  appeared 
not  only  to  the  whole  court,  but  even  in  his  ovn  eye, 
an  unworthy  and  degenerate  Pumpkin,  til!  be  had 
shewn  himself  as  expert  in  opening  a  vein  with  a 
sword,  as  any  surgeon  in  England  could  be  with  a 
lancet.  Things  remained  in  this  unhappy  situation 
till  he  was  near  two-and-twenty  years  of  age.  At 
length  his  better  stars  prevailed,  and  he  received  a 
most  egregious  affront  from  Mr.  Cucumber,  one  of 
the  gentlemen-ushers  of  the  privy- chamber.  Cu- 
cumber, who  was  in  waiting  at  court,  spit  inadver- 
tently into  the  chimney,  and  as  he  stood  next  to  Sir 
Josiah  Pumpkin,  part  of  the  spittle  rested  upon  Sir 
Josiah's  shoe.  It  was  then  that  the  true  Pumpkin 
honour  arose  in  blushes  upon  his  cheeks.  He  turaed 
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upon  his  heel,  went  home  immediately,  and  sent  Mr. 
Cfucumber  a  challenge.  Captain  Daisy,  a  friend  to 
each  party,  not  only  carried  the  challenge,  but  ad- 
justed the  preliminaries.  The  heroes  were  to  fight 
in  Moorfields,  and  to  bring  fifteen  seconds  on  a  side. 
Punctuality  is  a  strong  instance  of  valour  upon  these 
occasions.  The  clock  of  St.  Paul's  struck  seven  just 
when  the  combatants  were  marking  out  their  ground, 
and  each  of  the  two-and-thirty  gentlemen  was  ad- 
justing himself  into  a  posture  of  defence  against  his 
adversary.  It  happened  to  be  the  hour  for  break- 
fast in  the  hospital  of  Bedlam.  A  small  bell  had 
rung  to  summon  the  Bedlamites  into  the  great  gal* 
lery.  The  keepers  had  already  unlocked  the  cells, 
ana  were  bringing  forth  their  mad  folks,  when  the 
porter  of  Bedlam,  Owen  Macdufiy,  standing  at  the 
iron-gate,  and  beholding  such  a  number  of  armed 
men  in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  immediately  roared 
out,  **  fire,  murder,  swords,  daggers,  bloodshed!" 
Owen's  voice  was  always  remarkably  loud,  but  his 
fears  had  rendered  it  still  louder  and  more  tremen- 
dous. His  words  struck  a  panic  into  the  keepers ; 
they  lost  all  presence  of  mind ;  they  forgot  their 
prisoners,  ana  hastened  most  precipitately  down 
stairs  to  the  scene  of  action.  At  the  sight  of  naked 
swords,  their  fears  increased,  and  at  once  they  stood 
open-mouthed  and  motionless.  Not  so  the  lunatics; 
freedom  to  madmen,  and  light  to  the  blind,  are 
equally  rapturous.  Ralph  Rogers  the  tinker  began 
the  alarm.  His  brains  had  been  turned  with  joy  at 
the  Restoration,  and  the  poor  wretch  imagined  that 
this  glorious  set  of  combatants  were  Roundheads 
and  Fanatics,  and  accordingly  he  cried  out,  ''  Li- 
berty  and  Property,  my  boys !  down  with  the  Rump ! 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  are  come  from  Hell  to  destroy 
us.  Come,  my  cavalier  lads,  follow  me,  and  let  us 
knock  out  their  brains."     The  Bedlamites  imme- 
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diately  obeyed,  and  with  the  tinker  at  their  head, 
leaped  over  the  balUsters  of  the  stair-case,  and  ran 
wildly  into  the  fields.  In  their  way  they  poked  up 
some  staves  and  cadgels,  which  the  porters  and  the 
keepers  had  inadvertently  left  behind,  and  rushing 
finrward  with  amazing  fury,  they  forced  themselves 
outrageously  into  the  miiL^t  jof  the  combatants,  and 
in  oqe  unlucky  monieDty-4estnjyed  aUjAg^  dfictf'^^^ 
and  order  with  jghkh  this  most  illustrious  duel 


m. 

seemed,  according  to  my  grandfathei's  ob- 
servation, a  very  untoward  fate,  that  two-and-lhirtf 
gentlemen  of  courage,  honour,  fortane,  and  quality, 
should  meet  together  in  hopes  of  killing  each  other, 
with  all  that  resolution  and  politeness  which  belong- 
ed to  their  stations,  and  should  at  once  be  rout^, 
dispersed,  and  even  wounded,  by  a  set  of  madmen, 
wiuiout  sword,  pistol,  or  any  other  more  honourable 
weapon  than  a  cudgel. 

*  xhe  madmen  were  not  only  superior  in  strength, 
but  numbers.  Sir  Josiah  Pumpkin  and  Mr.  Cucum- 
ber stood  their  ground  as  long  as  possible,  and  they 
both  endeavoured  to  make  the  lunatics  the  sole  ob- 
jects of  their  mutual  revenge,  but  the  two  friends 
were  soon  overpowered,  and  no  person  daring  to 
cotne  to  their  assistance,  each  of  them  made  as  pro- 
per a  retreat  as  the  place  and  circumstances  would 
admit 

*  Many  of  the  other  gentlemen  were  knocked  down 
and  trampled  under  foot.  Some  of  them,  whom  my 
grandfather's  generosity  would  never  name,  betook 
themselves  to  flight  in  a  very  inglorious  manner.  An 
earl's  son  was  spied  clinging  submissively  round  the 
feet  of  mad  Pocklington  the  tailor.  A  young  baro- 
net, although  naturally  intrepid,  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himself  at  the  bottom  of  Pippin  Kate's  apple- 
stall.  A  Shropshire  squire  of  three  thousand  pounds 
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a-year,  was  discovered  chin-deep,  and  almost  stifled, 
in  Fleet-ditch.  Even  Captain  Daisy  himself  was 
found  in  a  milk-cellar,  with  visible  marks  of  fear  and 
consternation.  Thus  ended  this  inauspicious  day. 
But  the  madmen  continued  their  outrages  many  days 
after.  It  was  near  a  week  before  they  were  all  re- 
taken and  chained  down  in  their  cells.  During  that 
interval  of  liberty,  they  committed  many  offensive 
pranks  throughout  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster ;  and  my  grandfather  himself  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  see  mad  Rogers  come  into  the  Queen's 
drawing-room,  and  spit  in  a  duchess's  face. 

*•  Such  unforeseen  disasters  occasioned  some  pru- 
dent regulations  in  the  laws  of  honour.  It  was  en- 
acted that  from  that  time,  six  combatants  (three  on 
a  side)  might  be  allowed  and  acknowledged  to  con- 
tain such  a  quantity  of  blood  in  their  veins,  as  should 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  highest  afiront  that  could 
be  offered. 

'  Afterward,  upon  the  maturest  deliberation,  as 
my  grandfather  assured  me,  the  number  six  was  re- 
duced to  four;  two  principals  and  two  seconds; 
each  second  was  to  be  the  truest  and  best-beloved 
friend  that  his  principal  had  in  the  world :  and  these 
seconds  were  to  fight,  provided  they  declared  upon 
oath,  that  they  had  no  manner  of  quarrel  to  each 
other :  for  the  canons  of  honour  ordained,  that  in 
case  the  two  seconds  had  the  least  heat  or  animosity 
one  against  the  other,  they  must  naturally  become 
principals,  and  therefore  ought  to  seek  out  for  se*- 
conds  to  themselves. 

*  Having  told  you  a  very  remarkable  event  in  my 
grandfather's  life,  almost  in  his  own  words,  and  find- 
ing that  the  story  has  carried  me  perhaps  into  too 
great  a  length  of  letter,  I  shall  not  mention  some 
curious  facts  relating  to  my  father,  and  to  poor  dear 
Mr.  Solomon  Muzzy,  of  whom  I  am  the  unfortunate 
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aad  Movnlbl  rdict.   But  I  have  at  leMt  die  honovr 
a0d  consolation  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  conttant  reader,  and 

most  humble  servant, 

Maet  Muzzt.* 
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Thoccb  the  demand  for  this  paper  has  more  than 
anaweied  my  expectations,  yet  the  profits  ariaiBg 
from  it  have  not  been  so  immense  as  to  enable  me, 
at  this  present  time,  to  set  up  the  one-horse  chair 
which  I  promised  myself  at  first  setting  out.  For 
which  reason,  and  for  certain  private  objections  which 
1  cannot  help  making  to  a  post-chaise,  or  a  hired 
chariot,  when  I  am  inclined  to  make  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  I  either  travel  on  foot,  or,  if  the 
distance  or  the  weather  should  make  it  necessary, 
I  take  my  place  in  that  sociable  and  communicative 
vehicle,  called  a  stage-coach.  Happy  is  the  man, 
who  without  any  laboured  designs  of  his  own,  finds 
his  very  wants  to  be  productive  of  his  conveQlences ! 
This  man  am  I ;  havine  met  with  certain  characters 
and  adventures  upon  these  rambles,  that  have  con- 
tributed more  to  trie  enriching  my  stock  of  hints  to- 
wards carrying  on  this  work,  than  would  have  ever 
presented  themf elves  had  I  drove  along  the  road 
admiring  the  splendour  of  my  own  equipage,  or 
lolled  at  my  ease  in  the  hired  one  of  another. 

Many  of  those  characters  and  adventures  had  ap- 
peared before  now  in  these  essays,  if  the  desire  of 
obliging  my  correspondents,  assisted  by  a  modesty 
peculiar  to  myself — that  of  thinking  the  productions 
of  others  to  be  almost  as  valuable  as  my  own,  had 
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not  inclined  me  (if  I  may  speak  the  language  of 
traffic)  to  turn  factor  for  my  friends^  and  to  trade  by 
commission  rather  than  to  do  business  entirely  on 
my  own  account.  And  in  carrying  on  this  commerce, 
I  have  consulted  the  satisfaction  of  my  customers, 
as  well  as  my  own  interest :  for  though  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  so  much  humility  as  absolutely  to  allow  that 
any  other  trader  can  send  such  goods  to  market  aa 
my  own,  or,  to  drop  the  allusion,  that  there  is  a  man 
now  living  who  can  write  so  wittily,  so  wisely,  and 
so  learnedly,  as  myself;  yet  the  productions  oi  many 
will  probably  haive  more  variety  than  those  of  a  sin- 
gle person,  even  though  that  single  person  should  be 
myself.  But  I  have  still  a  stronger  reason  for  giv- 
ing place  to  correspondents ;  it  is  the  strong  pro- 
pensity which  I  have  always  found  in  my  nature  to 
communicate  happiness.  Every  body  knows,  at  least 
every  writer,  with  what  infinite  satisfaction  a  man 
sees  himself  in  print.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  ne- 
ver forget  the  flutterings  and  heart-beatings  I  felt 
upon  the  honour  that  was  done  me  many  years  ago 
by  the  author  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  pub- 
lishing a  song  to  Cselia,  which  was  the  first  of  my 
compositions.  Indeed  there  was  a  small  inconveni* 
ence  attending  the  pleasure  at  that  particular  time ; 
for  as  my  finances  were  a  little  low,  I  almost  ruined 
myself  by  the  many  repeated  half-dozens  which  I 
bought  of  that  magazine  to  distribute  among  my 
friends  for  their  wonder  and  admiration.  And  hence, 
if  I  was  in  haste  to  set  up  an  equipage,  would  arise 
another  motive  to  the  inserting  the  letters  of  corre- 
spondents ;  but  as  every  pecuniary  (consideration  is 
of  small  weight,  when  compared  with  the  pleasure  of 
communicating  happiness,  I  have  given  it  but  little 
of  my  attention.  One  thing  I  must  request  of  my 
readers  before  I  have  done  entirely  with  this  subject, 
which  is,  that  if  it  should  enter  into  their  heads  that 
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money ;  ^ho  borrows  chairs,  tables,  and  servants  of 
her  neighbours ;  who  sweats  under  the  fatigue  of  do- 
ing the  honours  of  her  house,  and  who  is  ahnost 
stifled  to  death  by  the  mob  she  has  invited ;  has  no 
other  gratification  from  her  folly,  than  the  idle  boast 
of  havmg  brought  together  to  her  rout,  all  the  Qua- 
lity of  Brentford. 

But  to  take  characters  in  the  group,  why  is  every 
ordinary  mechanic,  every  pettifogging  attorney,  every 
clerk  in  an  office,  every  painter,  player,  poet,  and 
musician,  or,  in  short,  why  is  almost  every  man  one 
knows  making  a  show  beyond  his  income,  but  from 
a  desire  of  being  ranked  among  the  Quality  of 
Brentford. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  short  letter, 
which  I  received  two  days  ago  from  a  correspondent, 
whoy  if  I  can  form  any  judgment  of  his  rank  by  his 
manner  of  writing,  must  be  one  of  the  Quality  of 
Brentford. 

•  MR.  FTTZ-AD  AM, 

'  I  am  no  enemy  to  humour  and  irony  and  all 
that,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  must  have 
spent  the  chief  part  of  your  time  among  low  people ; 
and  this  is  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  persons  of  quality  witli  whom  I  con- 
verse. If  you  are  really  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners of  upper  life,  be  so  good  as  to  convince  us  of 
it,  by  copying  its  language,  and  drawing  your  future 
characters  from  that  inexhaustible  source  of  polite- 
ness and  entertainment.         I  am, 

Your  friend  and  well-wisher,  Z.' 
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Though  I  am  an  old  fellow,  I  am  neither  sour  nor 
silly  enough  yet,  to  be  a  snarling  laudator  temporis  acii, 
and  to  hate  or  despise  the  present  age  because  it  is 
the  present.  I  cannot,  like  many  of  my  contempo- 
raries, rail  at  the  wonderful  degeneracy  and  cormp- 
turn  of  these  timesy  nor,  by  sneering  compliments  to 
the  ingeniousy  the  sagacious^  moderns,  intimate  that 
they  have  not  common  sense.     I  really  do  not  think  / 

that  the  py^8^"<^^  ^^  '»  marlrPfl  niif  7?y  a,T^y  nPULJ^j 

distinguished  vices  and  follies,  unknoyp  tg  former/ 
jages*L^On  J^  the  contrary,  J^^^^         to  suspect  thai 
human  nature  was  always  very  fiP*  ^^T^^  *^\  fft  at  t^'Flftif  i    /,^^ 
day,  and  that  men  Irom '  the  timejof  my  great  pro  J   c»^vy(,A^ 
genitors^dQWjato  this  mbment^Tiave  always  had  in  ^.  ^dl 


•^ 


fQllji:y^T which  od[yl&ejp)f)flr8  hnvo  ¥awod|  from<?li" 
mate,  ei3£tcation,  aiid  a  thousand  other  consniriiig 
crises,  ^-..-  ^  .. 

Perhaps  this  uncommon  good-humour  and  indul- 
gence of  mine  to  my  contemporaries  may  be  owing 
to  the  natural  benignity  of  my  constitution,  in  which 
I  can  discover  no  particles  of  envy  or  ill-nature,  even 
to  my  rivals  both  in  fame  and  profit,  the  weekly 
writers ;  or  perhaps  to  the  superiority  of  my  parts, 
which  every  body  must  acknowledge,  and  which  places 
me  infinitely  above  the  mean  sentiments  of  envy  and 
jealousy,  feut  whatever  may  be  the  true  cause, 
which  probably  neither  my  readers  nor  I  shall  ever 
discover  with  precision,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that 
the  present  age  has  not  only  the  honour  and  plea, 
sure  of  being  extremely  well  with  me,  but  if  I  dare 
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say  80,  better  than  any  that  I  liave  yet  either  hearfl 
or  read  of.  Both  vices  and  virtues  are  Bmoothel' 
and  softened  by  mannere;  and  though  they  exist 
they  ever  have  done,  yet  the  former  are  became  1«« 
barbarous,  and  the  latter  less  rough.  Insomuch  thU 
1  am  as  glad  as  Mr.  Voltaire  can  be,  that  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  live  in  this  age  ;  independently  tS 
that  interested  consideration,  that  it  is  rather  belM 
to  be  still  alive,  than  only  to  have  Uved. 

This  ray  benevolence  to  my  countrymen  and 
temporaries  ought  to  be  esteemed  still  the  more 
ritorious  in  me,  when  I  shall  make  it  appear  that 
man's  merit  has  been  less  attended  to    or  rewarded 
than  mine  :    and  nothing  produces  ilUhumour,  ran- 
cour, and  malevolence,  so  much  as  neglected  and 
unrewarded  metit. 

The  utility  of  my  weekly  labours  is  evident,  utd 
their  effects  wherever  they  are  read,  prodigious,  they 
are  equally  calculated,  1  may  say  it  without  vani^, 
to  form  the  heart,  improve  the  understandtn) 
please  the  fancy.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  tl 
grateful  public  does  not  take  above  three  thoi 
of  them  a  week.     Though,  according  ti    "  " 
land's  calculation  of  the  number  of  the  inhabit 
in  this  great  metropolis,  they  ought  to  take  two 
dred  thousand  of  them,  supposing  only  five  per 
and  one  paper  to  each  family ;   and  allowing  s 
millions  of  souls  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  I 
modestly  say,  that  one  million  more  of  them  o 
be  taken  and  circulated  in  the  country.    The  y 
arising  from  the  sale  of  twelve  hundred  thoui 
papers,  would  be  some  encouragement  to  me  to 
tinue  these  my  labours  for  the  beneGt  of  tnanki 

1  have  not  yet  had  the  least  intimation  from 
ministers,  that  they  have  any  thoughts  of  caliinj 
to  their  assistance,  and  giving  me  some  considei 
employment  of  honour  and  profit :  and  haviog 
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no  such  intimations^  I  am  justly  apprehensive  that 
They  have  no  such  intentions.  Such  iutimations 
being  always  long  previous  to  the  performance, 
often  to  the  intentions. 

Nor  have  I  been  invited,  as  I  confess  I  expected 
to  be,  by  any  considerable  borough  or  county  to  re- 
present them  in  the  next  parliament,  and  to  defend 
their  liberties  and  the  Christian  religion,  against  the 
ministers  and  the  Jews.  But  I  think  I  can  account 
for  this  seeming  slight,  without  mortification  to  my 
vanity  and  self-love;  my  name  being  a  pentateuch 
name,  which  in  these  suspicious  and  doubtful  times, 
savours  too  strongly  of  Judaism  ;  though,  upon  the 
faith  of  a  Christian,  I  have  not  the  least  tendency  to 
it ;  and  I  must  do  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  (who  I  own  has 
some  influence  over  me)  the  justice  to  say,  that  she 
has  the  utmost  horror  for  those  sanguinary  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  ill  usage  (for  every  man 
may  be  justly  said  to  be  ill  used,  who  is  not  rewarded 
according  to  his  own  estimation  of  his  own  merit) 
which  I  feel  and  lament,  I  cannot  however  call  the 
present  age  names,  and  brand  it  with  degeneracy. 
Nature,  as  I  have  already  observed,  being  always 
the  same,  modes  only  varying..  With  modes,  the 
signification  of  words  also  varies,  and  in  the  course 
of  those  variations,  convey  ideas  very  different  from 
those  which  they  originally  intended  to  express.  I 
could  give  numberless  instances  of  this  kind,  but  at 
present  I  shall  content  myself  with  this  single  one. 

The  word  honour,  in  its  proper  signification, 
doubtless  implies,  the  united  sentiments  of  virtue, 
truth,  and  justice,  carried  by  a  generous  mind  be- 
yond these  mere  moral  obligations  which  the  laws 
require,  or  can  punish  the  violation  of.  A  true  man 
of  honour  will  not  content  himself  with  the  literal 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  citizen ;  he 
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raises  and  dignifies  them  into  magDanimity.  Bl 
gives  where  he  may  with  justice  refuse  :  he  fo^ 
gives  where  he  may  with  justice  resent ;  and  tis 
whole  conduct  is  directed  by  the  noble  deatimenti 
of  his  own  ucvitiated  heart;  surer  and  more  scni- 
polous  guides  than  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  beii^ 
calculated  for  tiie  generality  of  mankind,  must  n^ 
cessarily  be  more  a  restraint  opon  vices  in  genera^ 
than  an  invitation  and  reward  of  particular  virtues 
But  these  extensive  and  compound  notions  of  Im^' 
nour  have  been  long  contracted,  and  reduced  lo  Ac 
single  one  of  personal  courage.  Among  the  Romany 
honour  meant  no  more  than  contempt  of  daogoai 
and  death  in  the  service,  whether  just  or  unjnst,  of 
their  country.  Their  successors  and  conquerors,  tM 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  did  not  deal  much  in  com* 
plex  ideas,  simplified  those  of  honour,  and  redaced 
them  to  this  plain  and  sinc;le  one,  for  fighting  IbVl 
fighting's  sake,  upon  any,  or  all,  no  matter  what  oc- 
casions. 

Our  present  mode  ofhonour  is  something  more  » 
pounded,  as  will  appear  by  the  true  character  whidl 
I  shall  now  give  of  a  fashionable  man  of  honour. 

■A  Gentleman,  which  is  now  the  genteel  syni 
nymous  term  for  a  man  of  honour,  must,  like  his  GoJ^ 
thic  ancestors,  be  ready  for  and  rather  desirous  of  C 
single  combat.  And  if  by  a  proper  degree  of  wnw^ 
headedness  he  provokes  it,  he  u  only  so  much  the 
morcjealous  of  his  honour,  and  more  of  a  Gentlemaiu 

He  may  lie  with  impunity,  if  he  is  neither  delected 
nor  accused  of  it :  for  it  Is  not  the  lie  he  tells,  bat 
the  lie  he  is  told  of  that  dishonours  him.     In  that 

*  A  GcntJemiit.  is  er^  jpsiiij  .who  wHh  a  loteiaUe  siu 

clolhei,  a  iixwd  bj  bis  nile.  and.  a  valch  apiJ  tai^^toyy  t 

,    poc^eli,  asseiti  hiinself  tn  be  a  genilcman,  sscos  witli  wi^ 

^'.     Itail  he  will  be  trealed  as  luch,  aad  tl>ai  be  "ill  cai~the^TOt  «( 
utj  man  who  preiuma  to  »j  the  contnrj. 
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case  he  demonstrates  his  veracity  by  his  sword,  or 
his  pistol,  and  either  kills  or  is  killed  with  the  great- 
est honour. 

He  may  abuse  and  starve  his  own  wife,  daugh- 
ters, or  sisters,  and  he  may  seduce  those  of  oUier 
men,  particularly  his  friends,  with  inviolate  honour, 
because,  as  Sir  John  Brute  very  justly  observes,  he 
vxars  a  sword. 

By  the  laws  of  honour  he  is  not  nbljgfid  ^9  payhia 
servante  or  his  trad^^men  ;  for  as  they  are  a  pack7)f  . 

^coundrelsrttlSy'cannot  without  insolence  demand  <^Mj^ 
their  due  of  a  gentleman  :  but  he  must  punctually  -f^  fyi 
p^y  his  ^m\pfr  debts   to  TKe  sharpers  who  have  r^^Jl^ 

honour.  ' 

^   HeUes  under  one  disagreeable  restraint :  for  he        | 

must  not  cheat  at.p}i|y,pj[|lesR  in  a  horsft-match:  hut  .a^  S 
then  he  may  with  great  honour  defraud  la.  axL  office  j^-^  i 
or  betray  a  trust.  y*^^  ^r^ 

In  public  affairs,  he  may,  not  only  with  honour  -Z^^fii 
but  even  with  some  degree  of  lustre,  be  in  the  same 
session  a  turbulent  patriot,  opposing  the  best  mea- 
sures, and  a  servile  courtier,  promoting  the  worst; 
provided  a  very  lucrative  consideration  be  known 
to  be  the  motive  of  his  conversion  ;  for  in  that  case 
the  point  of  honour  turns  singly  upon  the  quantum. 

From  these  premises,  which  the  more  they  are 
considered  the  truer  they  will  be  found,  it  appears, 
that  there  are  but  two  things,  which  a  man  of  the 
nicest  honour  may  not  do,  which  are  declining  sin- 
gle combat,  and  cheating  at  play.  Strange !  that 
virtue  should  be  so  difficult,  and  honour,  its  supe- 
rior, so  easy  to  attain  to. 

The  uninformed  herd  of  mankind  are  governed  by 
words  and  names,  which  they  implicitly  receive  with- 
out either  knowing  or  asking  their  meaning.  Even 
the  philosophical  and  religious  controversies,  for  the 
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last  three  or  four  hundred  yeara,  have  turned  much, 

more  upon  words  and  names,  uaascertained  and 
underatood,  than  upon  things  fairly  stated, 
polite  world,  to  save  time  and  trouble,  receive,  adap^ 

■  and  use  words  in  the  si^niftcatioa  of  the  day;  not 

having  leisure  nor  inclination  to  examine  and  anaiysa. 
them  :  and  thus  often  misled  by  sounds,  and  not  aU 
ways  secured  by  sense,  they  are  hurried  into  fatal 
errors,  which  they  do  not  give  their  UDderstandiogc 
fair  play  enough  to  prevent. 
1  In  explaining  words,  therefore,  and  bringing  theHi 
itiJ  *"  back  to  their  lrue-sig;ntficatTdnrone  may  aometunea 
j^  ji.-L  I  happen  to  expose  and  explode  those  errors,  which 
jfiai*  M  /  ^^  abuse  of  them  both  occasions  and  protects.  May 
I  that  be  the  good  fortune  of  this  day's  paper !  How 
1  many  unthinking  and  unhappy  men  really  take  them- 
'  selves  to  be  men  of  honour,  upon  these  mistakea 
ideas  of  that  word  1  And  how  fatal  to  others,  espe4 
cially  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  is  their  e^ 
ample  and  success  in  the  world  !  I  could  heartily 
wish  that  some  good  dramatic  poet  would  exhibit  at 
full  length  and  in  Uvely  colours  upon  the  stage,  this 

I  modish  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  of  which  I 

have  but  slightly  and  hastily  chalked  the  outlinesf 
Upon  such  a  subject  I  am  apt  to  tJiink  that  a  good 
poet  might  be  more  useful  than  a  good  preacher,  ni 
perhaps  his  audiences  would  be  more  numerous,  knd, 
his  matter  more  attended  to.  Besides, 
Qdbid  qoie  iddI  Dciiliisubji;<:ta  lidclihai,  et  qmo 
Ipse  sibi  (radit  spEcUtor. 

P.  S.  To  prevent  mistakes,  1  must  observe  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  man  of  honour, 
and  a  person  of  honour.  By  persons  of  honour  were 
meant  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  bad  au- 
thors and  poets  of  noble  birth,  who  were  but  just 
not  fools  enough  to  prefix  their  names  in  great  leti 
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ters  to  the  prologues,  epilogues,  and  sometimes  even 
the  plays,  -with  which  they  entertained  the  public. 
But  now  that  our  nobility  are  too  generous  to  inter- 
fere in  the  trade  of  us  poor  professed  authors,  or  to 
eclipse  our  performances  by  the  distinguished  and 
superior  excellency  and  lustre  of  theirs ;  the  mean- 
ing at  present  of  a  person  of  honour,  is  reduced  to  the 
simple  idea  of  a  person  of  illustrious  birth. 


NO  50.    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13, 1753. 


£t  qaae  tanta  fuit  Romam  tibi  causa  videndi ! — Viro. 

*  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
•SIR, 

^  Though  I  am  a  constant  inhabitant  of  this  town, 
which  is  daily  producing  some  new  improvement  in 
the  polite  and  elegant  arts,  in  which  I  interest  my- 
self, perhaps  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  have 
always  a  thousand  reasons  for  not  leaving  it  a  single 
day :  yet  I  cannot  help  still  accosting  my  friends, 
upon  their  first  arrival  from  the  country,  with  the 
usual  question  at  this  time  of  the  year,  "  Well,  Sir, 
what  brings  you  to  town?"  The  answer  has  always 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
asked :  "  To  see  the  new  bridge ;  to  put  a  son  to 
Westminster ;  the  inns  of  court,  the  army,  &c.  To 
hear  the  new  opera ;  to  look  out  for  a  VTife ;  to  be  in 
fortune's  way  at  the  drawing  of  the  lottery;  to  print 
a  sermon;  a  novel;  the  state  of  the  nation,  &c.  &c.; 
to  kiss  hands  for  an  employment;  to  be  elected  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society :  to  consult  Doctor  Ward: 
to  be  witness  for  Mrs.  Squires."  In  short,  the  rea- 
sons given  are  infinite,  and  I  wa\  afraid  ihe  detail 
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has  been  already  tedious.  Bat  I  must  observe^  that 
the  most  general  motive  of  the  men  has  been  to  buy 
something  they  wanted,  and  of  the  ladies  to  buy 
something  they  did  not  want. 

^  This  year,  indeed,  that  general  reason  has  given 
place  to  another,  which  is  not  only  general  but  uni- 
versal ;  for  now,  ask  whom  you  wiU  what  he  is  come 
up  for,  he  draws  up  alibis  muscles  into  a  most  devout 
gravity,  and  with  an  important  solemnity  answers 
you,  "  To  repeal  the  Jew  bill."  This  religious  anxiety 
brings  to  my  mind  the  political  zeal,  no  less  warm  or 
universal,  in  the  year  ten.  I  remember  I  then  met 
with  a  Welsh  corner  who  asked  me  for  a  halfpenny, 
telling  me  he  was  starving  here,  as  were  his  wife  and 
children  two  hundred  miles  off.  As  I  knew  him  by 
his  dialect  to  be  of  a  good  family,  I  expressed  to  him 
my  surprise  that  he  would  leave  his  principality  to 
come  into  a  country  where  they  paid  so  little  regard 
to  the  antiquity  of  his  house,  or  the  length  of  his 
pedigree ;  and  desired  that  he  would  tell  me  why  he 
came  to  London.  He  immediately  swelled  with  all 
the  pride  of  his  ancestors,  put  his  arms  a  kimbo,  and 
answered,  "  To  pull  down  the  French  king." 

'  But  the  worst  reason  for  coming  to  London  that 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  was  given  me  last  night  at  a 
visit  by  a  young  lady  of  the  most  graceful  figure  I 
ever  beheld;  it  was,  **  to  have  her  shape  altered  to 
the  modem  fashion.''  That  is  to  say,  to  have  her 
breasts  compressed  by  a  flat,  straight  bne,  which  is  to 
extend  cross-wise  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  also 
to  descend,  still  in  a  straight  line,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  you  shall  not  be  able  to  pronounce  what  it  is 
that  prevents  the  usual  tapering  of  the  waist.  I  pro- 
test when  I  saw  the  beautiful  figure  that  was  to  be 
so  deformed  by  the  staymaker,  I  was  as  much 
shocked,  as  if  I  had  been  told  that  she  was  come  to 
deliver  up  those  animated  knowls  of  beauty  to  the 
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surgeon. — I  borrow  my  terms  from  gardening,  which 
now  indeed  furnishes  the  most  pregnant  and  exalted 

expressions  of  any  science  in  being And  this 

brmgs  to  my  mind  the  only  instance  that  can  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  my  concern.  Let  us  suppose 
Mr.  Browne  should,  in  any  one  of  the  many  Elysiums 
he  has  made,  see  the  old  terraces  rise  again  and 
mask  his  undulating  knowls,  or  straight  rows  of  cut 
trees  obscure  his  noblest  configurations  of  scenery. 
When  Lord  Burlington  saw  uie  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  the  remembrance  of  the  front 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  his  partiality  to  the 
work  of  his  admired  Inigo  Jones,  drew  from  him  the 
following  citation :  "  When  the  Jews  saw  the  second 
temple,  they  wept.''  I  own  (though  no  Jew)  I  did 
the  same,  when  I  heard  that  the  most  beauteous  re- 
main of  nature's  architecture  was  so  soon  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  could  not  help  reciting  those  once  ad- 
mired lines  in  the  Henry  and  Emma, 

No  longer  shall  the  boddice,  aptly  Iac*d, 
From  toy  full  bosom  to  thy  sleoder  waist. 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
f  iae  by  degrees,  and  beaalifully  less  ; 

— A  horseman's  coat  shall  hide. 

Thy  taper  shape  and  comeliness  of  side. 

Observe  the  force  of  every  word;  and  as  a  testimony 
that  this  excellent  writer  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the 
expression,  comeliness  of  side,  the  nicest  observer  of 
our  times,  who  is  now  publishing  a  most  rational 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  chosen  for  the  principal  il- 
lustration of  it,  a  pair  of  stays,  such  as  would  fit  the 
shape  described  by  the  judicious  poet ;  and  has  also 
shewn  by  drawings  of  other  stays,  that  every  minute 
deviation  from  tiie  first  pattern  is  a  diminution  of 
beauty,  and  every  grosser  alteration  a  deformity. 

^  I  hear  that  an  ingenious  gentleman  is  going 
within  these  few  days  to  pubUsh  a  Treatise  on  De- 
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formity.  If  he  means  artificial  as  well  as  natural 
deformity,  he  may  make  his  work  as  yoluminoos  as 
he  pleases.  A  few  books  of  travels  will  furnish  him 
with  abundant  instances  of  head-m  lulders,  hLce- 
squeezers^  nose-parers,  ear-stretchers,  eye-painters, 
lip-borers,  tooth-stainers,  breast-cutters,  foot-swa- 
thers,  &c.  &c.  all  modelled  by  fashion,  none  by  taste. 
Whenever  taste  or  sense  shall  interpose  to  amend,  by 
a  slight  improvement,  the  mere  deficiencies  in  the 
human  figure,  we  may  see  by  a  single  instance  how 
it  is  likely  to  be  received. 

*  A  country  family,  whose  reason  for  coming  to  Lon" 
don,  was  to  have  their  pictures  drawn,  and  principally 
that  of  the  hopeful  heir,  brought  him  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  That  skilful  artist,  soon  discovering  that 
a  little  converse  with  the  world  might,  one  day  or 
other,  wear  ofi*  the  block,  which  to  a  common  ob- 
server obscured  the  man,  instead  of  drawing  him  in 
a  green  coat  with  spaniels,  or,  in  the  more  contemp- 
tible livery  of  a  fop,  playing  with  a  lap-dog 

Of  homini  foblime  dedit. 

He  gave  him  a  soul  darting  with  a  proper  spirit 
through  the  rusticity  of  his  features.  I  met  the 
mother  and  sisters  coming  down  stairs  the  day  it 
was  finished,  and  I  found  Sir  Godfrey  in  a  most 
violent  rage  above.  "  Look  there,''  says  he,  pointing 
to  the  picture,  **  There  is  a  fellow!  I  nave  put  some 
sense  m  him,  and  none  of  his  family  know  hini." 

'  Sir  Godfrey's  consciousness  of  his  own  skill  was 
so  well  known,  that  it  exposed  him  frequently  to  the 
banter  and  irony  of  the  wits  his  friends.  Pope,  to 
play  him  ofi*,  said  to  him,  after  looking  round  a  room 
full  of  beauties  that  he  had  painted,  **  It  is  pity.  Sir 
Godfrey,  that  you  had  not  been  consulted  at  the 
creation."  Sir  Godfrey  threw  his  eyes  strong  upon 
Pope's  shoulders,  and  answered,  "  Really  I  should 
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have  made  some  things  better."  But  the  punishment 
for  this  profaneness  pursued  our  wit  still  farther. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  expletive  Mr.  Pope  ge- 
nerally used  by  way  of  oath,  was,  "  God  mend  me!" 
One  day,  in  a  dispute  with  a  hackney  coachman,  he 
used  this  expression : — "  Mend  you  T  says  the  coach- 
man; *'  it  would  not  be  half  the  trouble  to  make  a 
new  one."  If  it  maybe  allowable  to  draw  a  moral  re- 
flexion from  a  ludicrous  story,  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  the  ladies  would  every  morning  seriously  ad. 
dress  to  their  Maker  this  invocation  of  Mr.  Pope ; 
and,  after  devout  meditation  on  the  Divine  patronage 
to  which  they  have  recommended  thei^  charms,  ap- 
ply themselves  properly  to  pursue  all  human  means 
for  the  due  accomplishment  of  their  prayer.  I  flatter 
myself  that  this  advice  may  be  palatable,  inasmuch 
as  it  comprehends  that  celebrated  example  of  uniting 
religion  and  politeness,  delivered  down  to  us  from 
the  ancients  m  these  few  words,  "  Sacrifice  to  the 
Graces."  And  I  hope  the  sex  will  consider  how  great 
a  blemish  it  will  be  to  the  present  age,  if  the  painter 
or  historian  should  declare  to  posterity  that  the  ladies 
of  these  times  were  never  known  to  sacrifice  to  any 
god  but  fashion. 

*  To  conclude  this  history  of  my  unhappy  visit,  I 
must  confess  I  was  provoked  beyond  all  patience, 
reserve,  or  good  breeding ;  and  very  rudely  flung  out 
of  the  room,  having  first  told  the  lady  she  need  not 
have  given  herself  9ie  trouble  of  a  journey  to  London, 
for  I  would  answer  for  him,  the  talents  of  Mr.  Square, 
her  Somersetshire  staymaker,  were  suflicient  to  dress 
her  in  the  most  elegant  taste  of  the  modern  fashion, 
or  indeed  (if  he  was  not  an  old  man)  to  put  her  in  a 
way  that  she  could  not  possibly  dress  out  of  it. 

I  am,  as  a  lover  of  efegance, 

Your  admirer  and  humble  servant' 
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Qaod  medicoram  est, 


Promittunt  medic! :  tractant  fabrilia  fobrL — Hob. 

Thquoh  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  the  mind 
of  man  than  variety^  yet  it  may  he  pursued  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  most  active  and  varied  life 
a  tiresome  sameness.  To  illustrate  this  seeming  pa- 
radox, I  shall  relate  what  IJearnt  from  an  humhle 
companion  of  a  gentleman  of  vast  spirits  (as  he  is 
called  by  his  acquaintance)  who  thinks  he  has  shewn 
his  value  for  time  by  never  having  yet  enjoyed  one 
moment  of  it  The  active  gentleman,  it  seems,  pro* 
posed  to  the  other  to  make  the  tour  of  England,  and 
ride  daily  from  house  to  house,  and  from  garden  to 
garden:  which  indeed  they  did  in  so  expeditious  a 
manner,  not  to  loose  time,  that  they  did  not  allow  the 
least  portion  of  it  for  the  objects  they  saw  to  make 
any  impression  on  their  memories.  In  the  hottest 
weather  they  have  walked  under  the  shade  of  the 
plantations  they  so  much  admired,  and  came  on  pur- 
pose to  see;  but  crossed  the  scorching  lawn  for  the 
nearest  way  to  the  building  they  would  not  rest  in,  or 
the  water  they  refused  to  be  rowed  upon.  Thus  they 
flew  through  the  countries  and  gardens  they  went  to 
see,  with  as  much  fatigue,  and  not  more  observation, 
than  a  post  horse  in  his  stage;  and  this  for  the  plea- 
sure of  variety,  and  the  advantage  of  improvement. 
In  what  respect  does  this  gentleman's  conduct 
differ  from  his  who  seeks  a  variety  of  acquaintance  ? 
The  consequence  must  be  exactly  the  same ;  viz.  use 
and  enjoyment  of  none.  An  inexperienced  man, 
who  has  happened  to  see  one  of  this  turn  eagerly 
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following,  or  boasting  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
builder,  the  planter,  the  poet,  the  politician,  the  sea- 
man, the  fioldier,  the  musician,  the  jockey,  would  na- 
turally suppose  he  was  generally  talking  with  those 
gentlemen  in  the  several  sciences  they  respectively 
excelled  in.  No,  this  is  the  only  discourse  which  he 
studies  to  avoid. 

Before  I  endeavour  to  account  for  this  strange  ab- 
surdity, I  would  just  observe,  that  the  persons  I  am 
speaking  of  are  of  a  very  different  character  from 
those  who,  from  a  mere  prmciple  of  vanity,  are  con- 
tinually numbering  among  their  friends,  though  upon 
the  slightest  grounds^  men  of  high  birth  and  station, 
and  who  always  bring  to  my  mind  Justice  Shallow's 
acquaintance  with  John  of  Gaunt,  who  never  saw 
him  but  once,  and  then  he  broke  his  head.  Equally 
wide  of  the  question  is  that  character,  who  from  a 
love  of  talking  avoids  the  company  where  his  news 
has  been  already  published,  and  dreads  the  man  who 
is  better  heard  than  himself  on  general  topics. 

Ignorance  and  an  imbecility  of  attention,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  are  the  most  probable 
causes  of  this  inconsistent  behaviour.  To  avoid  me^ 
taphysical  disquisitions,  let  us  try  if  we  can  set  our 
judgments  by  comparison.  Men  of  the  weakest 
stomachs  are  very  solicitous  of  the  greatest  variety 
of  dishes  and  the  highest  sauces,  which  they  con- 
stantly reject  upon  tasting,  being,  as  they  confess, 
too  strong  for  them,  though  the  objects  of  their  desire 
and  expectation  before  Aey  were  brought  upon  the 
table.  It  is  also  observable,  that  when  gentlemen 
after  a  certain  age  devote  themselves  to  the  fair  sex, 
they  generally  pursue  with  more  fervour,  and  always 
express  themselves  with  more  warmth,  tJian  when  in 
the  heat  of  youth,  so  long  as  the  game  is  out  of 
reach ;  but  a  nearer  prospect  of  success  soon  dis- 
covers the  difference  between  natunl  hs^  and  the 
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delusion  of  false  desire  and  imaginary  passion.  The 
sportsman  cannot  be  more  apprehensive  and  con- 
cerned for  the  death  of  the  hare  he  wishes  to  save, 
than  the  old  gallant  is  at  the  approaching  opportu- 
nity of  accomplishing  his  desires ;  which  if  he  ob- 
tain, I  am  afraid  he  will  sing  no  other  Te  Deum  than 
that  of  Pyrrhus — Such  another  victory  will  ruin  me. 

Aniraasqae  in  rulnere  ponant, 

was  a  famous  quotation  of  Dr.  Bentley's  on  the  sud- 
den death  of  an  old  bridegroom. 

To  avoid  a  dry  argument,  and  as  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  this  subject  touched  upon  by  any  writer 
ancient  or  modem,  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  it 
into  measure. 


Ye  sages  say,  who  know  mankind. 
Whence,  to  Uieir  real  profit  blind, 
All  leave  those  fields  which  might  produce 
Fit  game  for  pastime  or  for  use  f 
The  well-stor'd  warren  they  forsake. 
And  love  to  beat  the  barren  brake  ; 
Sooner  their  pleasures  will  avoid, 
Than  run  the  chance  of  being  cloj'd. 

Damoetas  ever  is  afraid, 
Lest  merchants  should  discourse  on  trade : 
And  jet  of  commerce  will  inquire. 
When  drinking  with  a  country  squire. 
Of  ladies  he  will  ask  how  soon 
They  think  count  Saxe  can  take  a  town. 
Or  whether  France  or  Spain  will  treat.  | 

But  if  the  brigadier  he  meet,  [ 

He  questions  nim  about  the  sura 
He  won  or  lost  at  last  niglit*s  drum. 
Or  if  some  minister  of  state 
Will  deign  to  talk  of  Europe's  fate, 
Th'  important  topic  he  declines, 
To  prate  of  soups,  ragouts,  and  wines ; 
Yet  he,  at  Helluo's  board,  can  fix 
On  no  discourse  but  politics. 

Once  were  the  linguist  and  the  bard 
The  objects  of  his  chief  regard ;    * 
Now  with  expressive  shrugs  and  looks 
He  flies  the  haunts  of  men  of  books : 
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Yet  o'er  hU  cups  will  condescend 
To  toast  the  prebend  for  his  friend  : 
For  depth  of  reading  tell  his  merit. 
Extol  his  stjrle  for  force  and  spirit: 
Ask'd  where  he  preached,  or  what  his  text. 
Inquire  what  work  he'll  publish  next : 
What  depth  of  matter,  how  he  treats  it — 
He  can't  be  easy  till  he  gets  it. 
Wet  from  the  press  'tis  sent  him  down. 
Three  days  before  'tis  on  the  town  : 
The  title  read  (for  never  more  is) 
Next  having  writ  ex  don.  authcris. 
He  spends  at  least  the  time  in  finding, 
A  place  to  suit  its  size  and  binding, 
As  might  have  serv'd,  if  well  directed. 
To  read  the  volume  thus  neglected. 

When  last  with  Atlicus  I  din'd, 
Damoetas  there  I  chauc'd  to  find, 
Who  straight  addrcss'd  me  with  complaint 
How  PoUio  talk'd  of  the  Levant ; 
And  how  he  teas'd  him  near  an  hour 
With  the  Grand  Seignior  and  his  pow'r : 
Then  Athens'  ruin'd  domes  explain'd, 
And  what  in  Egypt  still  remain'd. 
This  talk  Damoetas  could  not  bear, 
For  PoUio  had  himself  been  there; 
But  from  some  fellow  of  a  college 
Would  think  the  subjects  worth  his  knowledge. 

The  table  now  remov'd  again 
Began  Damoetas  to  complain ; 
*  I  knew  Eugenius  in  his  prime. 
The  best  companion  of  his  time ; 
But  since  he's  got  to  yonder  board. 
You  never  hear  him  speak  a  word, 
But  tiresome  schemes  of  navigation. 
The  built  of  vessels  and  their  station — 
Such  stuff  as  .spoils  all  conversation.' 

*  Good  Atticus,  repeat  the  verses, 
You  lately  said  were  made  by  Thyrsis.* 
John  at  that  instant  introduces 
This  very  servant  of  the  muses ; 
Damoetas  starts,  and  in  confusion. 
Cursing  the  d—d  ill-tiroed  intrusion^ 
Whispers  the  servant  in  hia  ear, 
'  John,  be  so  gpod  to  oiU  a  chtir  i* 
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And  flies  the  spot  alarmed  with  dread. 
Lest  Thjrsis  should  begin  to  read. 

And  yet,  for  all  he  holds  thu  role, 
Damcetas  is  in  fact  no  fool : 
For  he  would  hardly  choose  a  groom 
To  make  his  chairs  or  han^  his  room ; 
Nor  with  th'  upholsterer  discourse 
About  the  glanders  in  his  horse ; 
Nor  send  to  buy  his  wife  a  t6te 
To  Puddle-dock  or  Billingsgate ; 
Nor  if  in  labour,  spleen,  or  trance. 
Fetch  her  Sir  Thomas  for  Sir  Hans ; 
Nor  bid  bis  coachman  drive,  o'  nights. 
To  parish-church  instead  o{  White's ; 
Nor  make  his  party  or  his  bets 
With  those  who  never  pay  their  debts  > 
Nor  at  dessert  of  wax  and  china 
Neglect  the  eatables,  if  any. 
To  smell  the  chaplet  in  the  middle, 
Or  taste  the  Chelsea-china  fiddle. 


N°  52.    THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1753. 


'  To  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 
«SIR, 

'  I  HAVE  been  betrayed  and  ruined  by  the  basest  of 
mankind.  My  father  was  a  merchant  of  consider- 
able note  in  this  town;  but  by  unavoidable  losses  and 
misfortunes,  he  died  two  years  ago,  broken-hearted 
and  insolvent.  I  was  his  only  child,  and  the  delight 
of  his  life.  My  education,  my  dress,  and  manner  of 
living,  were  such  as  would  hardly  have  descredited  a 
young  woman  of  fashion.  Alas!  the  dear  parent,  to 
whose  fondness  I  was  indebted  for  every  advantage 
and  enjoyment,  intended  to  have  given  me  a  consi- 
derable fortune ;  but  he  died  as  I  have  told  you,  and 
has  left  me  to  lament  that  I  was  not  a  beggar  from 
my  cradle. 
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'  I  wasignorant  of  his  circumstances,  and  therefore, 
felt  not  my  misfortune  in  its  full  force  till  a  month 
after  his  death :  at  which  time  his  creditors  entered 
upon  his  house,  sold  all  his  furniture  and  e£Pects,  and 
left  me  nothing  but  my  clothes  and  trinkets,  which 
they  had  no  right  to  take  from  me. 

'  In  the  days  of  my  prosperity  I  had  a  maid- ser- 
vant, of  whom  I  was  extremely  fond ;  and  to  whom, 
upon  her  marriage  with  a  reputable  tradesman,  I 
gave  a  little  portion  of  fifty  pounds,  which  were  left 
me  by  a  relation.  This  young  woman  was  lately  i 
become  a  widow ;  and  being  left  in  but  indifferent 
circumstances,  she  hired  a  large  house  near  the  Ex- 
change, and  let  lodgings  for  her  support.  It  was  to 
this  woman  that  I£ew  for  shelter;  being  no  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  as  my  father  used 
often  to  tell  me,  too  handsome  to  have  friends. 

*  I  do  not  mention  this  circumstance,  indeed  I  do 
not,  as  any  thing  to  be  vain  of;  Heaven  knows  that 
I  am  humbled  by  it  to  the  very  dusit:  I  only  intro- 
duced it  as  the  best  excuse  I  could  think  of  for  the 
unkindness  of  my  acquaintance. 

*  I  was  received  by  this  favourite  servant  with  great 
appearance  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  She  seemed  to 
pity  my  misfortunes,  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
comforting  and  obliging  me. 

^  Among  the  gentlemen  that  lodged  at  her  house, 
there  was  one  whom  she  used  to  talk  of  with  great 
pleasure.  One  day,  after  I  had  lived  with  her  about 
a  week,  she  told  me  that  this  gentleman  had  a  great 
inclination  to  be  known  to  me,  and  that  if  I  had  no 
objection  to  company,  he  would  drink  tea  with  me 
that  afternoon.  She  had  hardly  done  speaking, 
when  the  gentleman  entered  the  room.  I  was  angry 
in  my  heart  at  this  freedom ;  but  his  genteel  appear- 
ance and  behaviour  soon  got  the  better  of  my  resent- 
ment, and  made  me  listen  to  his  conversation  with 
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more  than  common  attention. — ^To  be  as  short  as  I 
can,  this  first  visit  made  me  desirous  of  a  second, 
that  second  of  a  third,  and  the  third  of  a  thousand 
more ;  all  of  which  he  seemed  as  eager  to  pay  as  I 
was  willing  to  receive. 

*  The  house  was  so  crowded  with  lodgers,  that  the 
mistress  of  it  had  only  one  parlour  for  herself  and 
me ;  and  as  she  had  almost  constant  employment  at 
home,  my  lover  had  very  few  opportunities  of  enter- 
taining me  alone.  But  the  presence  of  a  third  person 
did  not  hinder  him  from  declaring  the  most  tender 
and  unalterable  love  for  me,  nor  did  it  awe  me  from 
discovering  how  pleasing  and  happy  I  was  at  the 
conquest  1  had  made. 

^  In  this  delightful  situation  near  a  twelvemonth 
passed  away ;  during  which  time  he  would  often  la- 
ment his  dependauce  upon  an  old  uncle,  who,  he 
said,  would  most  assuredly  disinherit  him,  if  he 
married  a  woman  without  a  fortane. 

*  I  wanted  no  better  reason  for  this  delay ;  and 
was  waiting  for  an  event  that  promised  me  the  pos- 
session of  all  I  wished  for,  when  my  happiness  was 
iirterrupted  by  the  most  villanous  contrivance  that 
ever  was  heard  of. 

^  I  had  walked  out  one  morning  to  buy  some 
shades  of  silk,  in  order  to  finish  the  covering  of  a 
settee,  which  I  was  working  for  my  benefactress ; 
and  was  returning  home  through  a  by-court,  when, 
to  my  inexpressible  surprise,  I  found  myself  stopped 
by  two  men,  who,  producing  what  they  called  a  writ 
against  me,  hurried  me  into  a  coach,  and  conveyed 
me,  half  dead  with  terror,  to  a  wretched  house 
whose  windows  were  guarded  with  iron  bars. 

'  As  soon  as  I  had  power  to  speak,  I  desired  to 
know  by  whom  and  for  what  crime  I  was  thus 
cruelly  insulted.  They  shewed  me  without  hiesita- 
tion  their  authority;  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
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woman  with  whom  I  lived  had  ordered  me  to  be 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  thirty  pounds,  which  she  had 
sworn  I  owed  her  for  board  and  lodgings.  '^  It  is 
impossible !''  cried  I ;  '^  she  cannot  have  served  me 
so !  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  !  Send  for 
her  this  moment !  I  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake  !*' — "  Very 
possible,  Madam,*'  answered  one  of  the  fellows  with 
a  smile,  **  but  if  you  would  take  my  advice,  it 
should  be  to  send  for  a  gentleman  instead  of  the 
plaintiff,  A  young, lady  like  you,  Madam,  need 
not  stay  here  for  a  debt  of  thirty  pounds." — "  Go, 
where  I  send  you.  Sir,''  said  I ;  ^*  tell  her  what  has 
happened  to  me,  and  bid  her  hasten  to  me,  if  she  v 
would  save  my  life."  The  fellow  shook  his  head  as 
he  went  out,  but  promised  to  do  as  I  directed.  His 
companion  asked  me  what  I  pleased  to  call  for,  and 
explained  his  meaning  by  telling  me  I  was  in  a 
public-house.  I  bid  him  call  for  what  he  liked,  and 
charge  it  to  me ;  he  thanked  me  very  civilly  and 
locking  the  door  after  him,  left  me  to  myself. 

*  I  had  now  a  little  leisure  to  reflect  upon  this  ad- 
venture ;  but  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  greater 
was  my  perplexity.  I  remained  in  this  uncomfort- 
able suspense  for  near  an  hour,  when  I  heard  the 
door  open  with  some  precipitation,  and  saw  my 
lover  enter  the  room  with  an  astonishment  not  to  be 
imagined.  "  Good  God  !*'  said  he,  snatching  me  to 
his  arms,  *^  is  this  an  apartment  for  my  charmer?— 
That  inhuman  woman !  — "  What  woman  ?"  said  I, 
interrupting  him ;  "  can  it  be  possible  V — "  She  owns 
it  herself,"  answered  he ;  "  this  professing  friend, 
this  grateful  servant,  owns  that  she  has  arrested 
you."  I  was  ready  to  faint  at  what  I  heard ;  but 
recovering  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  I  inquired 
into  the  motives  X)f  this  woman's  cruelty.  "  Her  mo- 
tive," he  replied,  "  was  avarice ;  I  had  some  words 
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with  her  two  days  ago,  and  threatened  her  in  jest 
that  I  would  leave  her  lodgings.  She  thought  me 
in  earnest ;  and  beheving  I  was  soon  to  marry  the 
angel  whom  I  doted  on,  she  determined  to  make 
what  money  she  could  of  me,  by  arresting  my  sweet 
girl.  She  was  not  mistaken  when  she  guessed  with 
what  haste  I  should  discharge  the  debt.  Here,  Sir," 
continued  he,  turning  to  the  bailiff,  '^  is  the  full  sum, 
and  a  gratuity  for  yourself.  Come,  Madam,  let  us 
exchange  this  detested  place,  for  apartments  more 
worthy  of  you." 

*  The  coach  that  brought  him  to  my  prison  was  at 
the  door.     He  immediately  put  me  into  it,  and  con- 
ducted me  to  a  lace-shop  upon  Ludgate-hill.     I 
remained  in  the  coach  while  he  stept  into  the  shop, 
and  continued  for  a  minute  or  two  in  conversation 
with  the  mistress  of  it :  when  returning  to  me  with 
great  cheerfulness,  he  gave  me  joy  of  his  success, 
and  handed  me  up  stairs  into  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient apartments.  The  exact  order  in  which  I  found 
every  diing  in  these  apartments  put  me  upon  ob- 
servmg  that  the  owner  of  tliem  was  a  prophetess, 
and  knew  that  I  should  have  need  of  them  that  very 
morning.    My  lover  made  no  answer  to  my  remark, 
but  straining  me  in  his  arms,  and  almost  pressing 
me  to  death,  he  called  them  my  bridal  apartments, 
and  bid  me  welcome  to  them  as  such.     He  then 
went  down  to  order  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  cham- 
paign from  the  tavern,  and  returned  to  me  with  so 
much  love  and  joy  in  his  looks,  that  I  was  charmed 
with  him   beyond  expression.     When  dinner  was 
removed,  and  the  servant,  who  attended  us  with- 
drawn, he  said  and  looked  so  many  fond  and  en- 
dearing things,  and  mingled  such  caresses   with 
his  words  and  looks,'  forcing  upon  me  at  the  same 
time  three  or  four  glasses  of  a  wine  I  was  not  used 
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toy  that  my  heart,  wann  as  it  was  before  with  love*- 
and  gratitude,  consented  to  his  desires,  and  in  one 
fatal  moment  betrayed  me  to  a  villain. 

*  I  lived  in  this  guilty  commerce  tiH  the  effects 
of  it  made  me  apprehensive  of  being  a  mother  in  a« 
few  weeks.  I  had  often  pressed  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  promises ;  and  waa-  now  resolved 
to  be  more  particularly  urgent  with  him  upon  that 
subject ;  but  instead  of  listening  to  me  as  I  hoped  he 
would,  he  called  hastily  for  his  sword,  and  took  leave 
of  me  till  the  evening. 

^  I  expected  his  return  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience. The  evening  came ;  another,  and  another 
after  that ;  but  I  neither  saw  him^  nor  heard  from 
him.  Upon  the  fourth  day  of  his  leaving  me,  I 
received  a  visit  from  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who. 
to  my  great  astonishment,  addressed  me  in  these 
words : 

'  ^'  I  thought.  Madam,  at  your  entrance  into  this 
house,  that  you  were  a  married  woman.  The  lady 
who  hired  the  lodgings  for  you  two  days  before, 
gave  me  assurance  that  you  were  married." — "What 
lady  ?"  cried  I.  "  You  amaze  me  I  I  heard  not  of 
these  lodgings  till  I  had  taken  possession  of  them. 
Be  quick  and  tell  me  who  was  this  lady?" — **Alas  I" 
answered  my  visitor,  "  I  knew  not  till  this  morning 
that  you  were  fallen  into  the  snares  of  the  worst  of ' 
women,  and  the  most  artful  of  men."  She  saw  my 
amazement ;  but  desiring  my  attention,  proceeded 
*  thus :  "As  for  the  gentleman  (if  he  deserves  the 
name  of  one)  you  will  never  see  him  more." — "  How, 
Madam,  never  see  him  more !"  interrupted  L. — My,. 
voice  failed  me  as  I  uttered  these  word^  ;  and  lean- 
ing  backwards  in  my  chair,  I  fainted  away.  She 
recovered  me  from  my  swoon,  and  then  went  on. 
''  He  has  just  now  sent  his  servant  to  discharge  the 
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lodgings ;  of  whom  when  I  inquired  how  you  were 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  your  approaching  hour,  his 
answer  was,  that  he  had  no  commission  to  speak 
to  such  questions.  Pray,  Madiam/'  continued 
ahe^  ^*  is  it  true  that  you  were  arrested  in  the  street 
the  morning  of  your  entrance  into  these  lodgings  ?*^ 
I  told  her  yes.  "  The  servant  then  is  honest/'  she 
replied;  *'  he  has  given  me  your  whole  history. 
The  contrivers  of  that  arrest  were  the  woman  where 
you  lodged,  and  the  villain  whom  you  trusted. 
Their  design  was  to  fling  you  entirely  into  his 
power,  that  he  might  use  it  to  your  destruction. 
But  do  not  despair,  Madam,''  added  she,  seeing  me 
in  the  utmost  affliction ;  '*  all  women  are  not  mon- 
sters. I  have  compassion  upon  your  youth,  and 
will  assist  you  in  your  distresses.  These  apartments 
are  yours,  till  you  desire  to  resign  them :  nor  shall 
any  thing  be  wanting  that  your  situation  shall  re- 
quire, or  that  a  lady  in  happier  circumstances  would 
wish  to  be  provided  witn.  And  hereafter,  if  you 
should  choose  to  continue  with  me,  and  assist  me  in 
my  business,  I  will  look  upon  you  as  my  daughter, 
and  forget  every  thing  which  has  befallen  you." 

*  Oppressed  as  I  was  with  grief  and  shame,  my 
heart  bounded  at  this  proposal,  I  fell  upon  the  neck 
of  my  benefactress,  and  bedewed  it  with  my  tears  ; 
telling  her,  as  well  as  those  tears  would  permit  me, 
that  I  was  bound  to  her  for  ever,  and  would  wish  for 
no  other  happiness  than  to  love  and  please  her. 

*  Three  months  are  past  since  I  have  been  the 
mother  of  a  sweet  boy ;  in  all  which  time  I  have 
never  seen  (and  I  pray  heartily  that  I  never  may 
see)  his  inhuman  father.  The  generous  woman, 
who  supports  me,  is  even  kinder  to  me  than  her 
promise.  She  pays  herself,  she  says,  in  the  com* 
fortable  thought  that  she  has  been  an  instrument  in 
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the  hand  of  Heaven  to  save  me  from  destruction. 
She  told  me  yesterday,  that  the  stratagem  by  which 
this  monster  got  me  mto  his  power,  with  every  par- 
ticular of  his  behaviour  to  me  before  and  after  it,  is 
his  favourite  subject  in  all  companies.  To  deprive 
him  therefore  of  his  principal  pleasure,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  take  the  story  out  of  his  hands  by 
telling  it  myself. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Amanda/ 
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